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Abt.  I. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Church  Attthor- 
ity  ;  or  Beasona  for  recalling  my  Subscription  to  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  By  the  Rev.  R.  I.  Wilbbrforcb, 
M.  A.  Baltimore :  Hedian  &  O'Brien,  1855.  12ino. 
pp.  333. 

We  have,  in  the  third  series  of  this  Review,  expressed  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  learning  and  ability  with  which 
this  profound  and  philosophic  treatise  is  written,  and  we 
introduce  its  title  now  for  the  purpose  of  commending  anew 
to  our  readers  the  author's  reasoning  in  proof  of  the  Church 
as  a  living  organism,  and  as  affording  us  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  offering  some  additional  arguments  in  defence  and 
illustration  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  distinguished 
convert  from  Anglicanism. 

The  Church  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  mere  aggregation 
or  association  of  individuals  or  congregations ;  she  is  au' 
organism,  living  and  operating  from  her  own  central  life, 
derived  from  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  is  the  fail- 
ure of  non-Catholics  to  recognize  and  appreciate  this  fact,, 
that  renders  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  make  them  understand 
the  importance  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  world  outside  the 
Church  has  lost,  or  never  had,  the  true  conception  of  unity 
in  multiplicity,  and  seems  unable  to  comprehend  how  that 
which  is  multiple  can  also  be  one,  or  how  that  which  is  one 
can  also  be  multiple.  All  modem  philosophy,  if  pushed  to- 
its  last  consequences,  is  either  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic,  and 
loses  either  unity  on  the  one  hand,  or  multiplicity  on  the 
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other.  In  Gennany,  the  tendency  to  Pantheism  predomi- 
nates, and  multiplicity  is  sacrificed  to  unity.  The  universe 
is  identified  with  its  maker,  and  the  reality  of  second  causes 
is  denied.  In  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country,  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  is  to  Atheism.  The  British  and  Ameri- 
can mind  loses  the  conception  of  unity,  or  confounds  it  with 
the  conception  of  totality,  or  the  aggregate.  The  God  it 
asserts,  is  not  the  living  Gfod,  but  an  induction  from  parti- 
culars, the  last  generalization  of  observable  phenomena. 
With  it,  multiplicity  precedes  unity,  and  the  universe  is 
prior  to  its  creator.  Its  unity  is  the  sum  total,  composite 
in  its  nature,  therefore  divisible,  and  therefore  no  true  unity 
at  all.  Hence  English  and  American  non-Catholics  fail  to 
conceive  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Church,  and  regard 
her  as  formed  or  constituted  by  an  aggregation  or  association 
of  individuals  and  particular  congregations.  They  place 
the  members  before  the  body,  make  the  branches  older  than 
the  trunk,  and  assume  that  the  branches  bear  the  vine, 
not  the  vine  the  branches.  The  individual  believer,  on  their 
theory,  precedes  the  Church,  and  imparts  his  life  to  her,  so 
that  she  derives  her  life  from  Christ  through  believers,  in- 
stead of  believers  deriving  theirs  from  Chnsfc  through  her. 
This  is  the  common  Protestant  doctrine,  and  is  the  only 
doctrine  on  which  they  can  protest  against  the  Church,  and 
yet  claim  to  be  in  union  with  Christ.  Protestants  make 
no  account  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  really  assign 
her  no  essential  office  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  see 
no  grave  evil  in  heresy  and  schism,  and  do^ot  .janderstand 
why  it  is  that  salvation  is  not  attainable  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  as  well  as  in  it.  Even  some  Catho- 
lics, more  or  less  affected  by  the  Atheistic  philosophy  of  the 
age  and  country,  and  but  imperfectly  understanding  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  find  themselves  in  some  mea- 
sure unable  to  perceive  the  reason  or  justice  of  the  dogma 
of  exclusive  salvation.  They  accept  the  dogma,  because  it 
is  a  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  they  know  that  to  be  Catho- 
lics, they  must  believe  whatever  she  believes  and  teaches  ; 
but  they  do  not  well  understand  why  it  need  be  so ;  and 
they  see  no  intrinsic  reason  why  there  should  be  any  harm 
in  admitting  that  a  man  who  walks  by  such  light  as  he  has, 
and  is  sincere  in  his  belief,  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catho- 
lic communion  as  well  as  in  it.    Indeed,  we  even  find  not 
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a  few  Catholics  who  in  reality  feel  that  the  do^a  is  harsh^ 
and  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  justice  of  God,  and  who 
do  their  best  to  soften  and  explain  it  away.  Hence  the 
frequent  admonitions  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  the  Ninth, 
to  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  to  insist  in  their  instructions 
to  the  faithful,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  salvation,  and  on  the  dogma  that  there  is  no  salva- 
tion out  of  the  Church.  4 

This  diflSculty  results  from  not  well  understanding  that 
the  Church  is  not  simply  an  aggregation,  deriving  her  being 
and  life  from  the  individuals  aggregated,  but  an  organism, 
living  her  own  divine  life  from  her  own  centre,  and  im- 
parting life  to  her  members.  The  life  flows  not  from  the 
members  to  her,  but  from  her  to  them.  This  is  what  our 
indifferentists  and  latitudinarians  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider. At  the  bottom  of  their  thought  there  lies  the  error, 
that  the  Christian  precedes  and  makes  the  Church,  or  im- 
parts to  her  the  Christian  life.  This  is  undeniably  the 
case  with  nearly  all  Protestants  in  our  day.  It  is  with 
them  not  the  Church  that  brings  forth  believers,  but  be- 
lievers that  bring  forth  the  Church.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  sects,  who  deny  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  yet  assert  the  necessity  of  being  bom 
again.  Individuals  come  to  the*  Church  not  to  be  regene- 
rated, and  to  enter  upon  the  supernatural  Christian  Ufe, 
but  they  come  to  her  because  they  are,  or  fancy  they  are 
regenerated.  The  Christian  life,  they  hold,  may,  and  indeed 
must  be  begotten  in  us  before  approaching  the  Church,  or 
else  we  are  not  fit  to  approach  her.  Hence  very  few  Pro- 
testants hold  union  with  the  Church  at  all  necessary  to 
union  with  God,  or  to  final  salvation.  Hence  there  is,  and 
can  be  nothing  iatal  in  schism,  or  in  separation  from  her 
communion.  For  if  the  life  may  be  begotten  and  lived  in- 
dependently of  union  with  the  Church,  it  is  clear,  since  it 
is  the  life  that  saves,  that  to  be  in  her  communion  cannot 
be  essential  to  salvation.  But  if  our  Protestant  friends 
understood  that  the  life  flows  from  the  Holy  Ghost  only 
through  the  Church,  and  that,  as  St.  Cyprian  says,  he  can- 
not have  God  for  his  &ther  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his 
mother,  they  would  see  at  once  that  schism,  or  disunion, 
must  be  fatal,  because  it  separates  the  schismatic  from  the 
very  source  and  conditions  of  spiritual  life. 
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The  error  is  occasioned  by  overlooking,  or  not  consider- 
iilg  the  fact,  that  the  Church  is  an  organism,  that  lives 
a  life  of  her  own,  from  her  own  centre,  and  assimilates  to 
herself  individuals  and  congregations  by  a  law  analogous  to 
that  by  which  the  body  assimilates  the  food  which  is  eaten, 
and  converts  it  into  living  flesh.  The  Church  in  the  spirit- 
ual order^  is  what  humanity  is  in  the  natural  order.  She 
is  in  fact  regenerated  humanity,  living  the  life  of  grace,  as 
unregenerated  humanity  lives  merely  the  life  of  nature.  Or 
we  may  say,  she  is  the  new  creation,  holding  from  God  as 
author  of  grace,  as  the  primitive  creation  or  natural  order 
holds  from  him  as  author  of  nature.  The  two  creations  are 
analogous,  and  each,  so  to  speak,  has  its  type  in  the  other. 
Grace  corresponds  to  nature,  and  nature  corresponds  to 
grace.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  order  of  grace  must 
then  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  analogous  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  order  of  nature,  for  the  earthly  is  made 
after  the  pattern  of  the  heavenly,  and  mirrors,  reflects,  or 
imitates  it.  In  the  primitive  creation,  in  the  natural  order, 
the  individual  can  be  bom  and  live  only  by  communion 
with  God  through  natural  humanity  ;  so  in  the  new  crea- 
tion he  can  be  bom,  or  regenerated,  and  live  only  by 
communion  with  God  through  regenerated  humanity.  The 
conditions  of  birth  in  the  new  creation,  if  birth  at  all,  must 
be  analogous,  as  far  as  spiritual  things  can  be  analogous  to 
natural  things,  to  the  conditions  of  birth  in  the  primitive 
creation  :  and  hence  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  in  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  is  a  figure 
of  the  relation  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
called  the  bride,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  is  the  mother  of 
his  children,  the  jojful  mother  of  all  the  faithful  If  there 
is  any  propriety  or  aptness  in  the  figure,  the  Church  per- 
forms the  matemal  office  in  the  spiritual  conception  and 
birth  of  the  believer.  The  believer  is  begotten  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  bom  of  her,  and  nourished  at  her  breast,  and 
we  always  call  her  our  mother,  and  love  and  honor  her  as 
such.  The  Church  can,  then,  no  more  derive  her  life  from 
the  faithful,  than  in  the  natural  order  the  mother  can  derive 
her  natural  life  from  her  children.  As  the  mother  precedes 
the  birth  of  her  child,  so  must  the  Church  precede  the  birth 
of  the  believer. 

If  it  be  asked,  since  the  Church  in  ono  sense  is  the 
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congregation  of  the  faithful,  Where  was  the  Church,  or 
what  was  the  Church  organism  prior  to  the  gatheri^ 
of  believers  ?  we  might  answer  by  asking,  Where  or  what 
was  natural  humanity  prior  to  individual  men  and  wo- 
men ?  If  humanity  is  inconceivable  without  individu- 
als, individuals  are  equally  inconceivable  without  humanity. 
But  we  will  not  insist  on  that  answer.  The  Church  derives 
from  Christ,  through  the  Incarnation,  typified  in  the  feet 
that  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam,  and  formed 
from  him,  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  Regard- 
ed as  prior  to  the  visible  congregation  of  believers,  the 
Church  was  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  from  whom  our  Lord 
assumed  his  flesh.  Hence  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  mother 
and  yet  a  virgin,  is  termed  the  .Mother  of  God,  and  the 
Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  She  is  the  second  Eve,  as  Christ 
is  the  second  Adam  ;  the  mother,  as  he  is  the  father,  of  re- 
generated humanity.  In  a  certain  sense,  we  may  evep  say 
that  she  is  the  Church,  and  hence  the  Saints  apply  to  her 
those  texts  and  epithets  which  they  apply  to  the  Church 
hersel£  She  is  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  our  spirit- 
ual mother.  She  is  the  mother  of  grace,  through  whom 
fl jws  the  Christian  life,  and  through  whom  we  receive  from 
God  his  gifts  and  graces.  As  the  mother  of  our  Redeemer, 
she  is  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, and  participates  in  our  regeneration.  Hence  the 
reasonableness  and  justice  of  that  high  honor  and  deep  ven- 
eration which  we  Catholics  render  her,  the  filial  love  we 
bear  her,  and  the  prominent  place  she  holds  in  our  devo- 
tions, 80  scandalous  to  no-Church  Protestants,  and  which 
they  foolishly,  not  to  say  blasphemously,  affect  to  brand  as 
"  Mariolatry/'  Poor  men  1  How  little  do  they  understand 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  part  of  Our 
Lady,  through  the  grace  and  election  of  God,  in  the  con- 
ception, birth,  and  progress  of  the  Christian  life  1 

Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  view  we  take,  and 
which  is  certainly  scriptural,  the  Church  is  the  maternal 
source  of  life  to  the  believer,  and  as  such  must  be  herself  a 
living  unity,  living  her  own  central  life  from  the  indwelling 
Holy  Ghost,  supernaturally  immanent  in  her  as  the  new 
creation,  as  God  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  immanent  in  the 
primitive  creation,  and  imparting  life  to  the  faithful  instead 
of  receiving  it  from  them.     Hence  it  follows  that  to  break 
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the  unity  of  the  Church  would  be  to  destroy  her,  and  to  be 
B^arated  from  her  communion  would  be  spiritual  death, 
because  separated  from  the  source  and  current  of  spiritual 
life.  Hence  the  fatal  nature  of  schism,  and  the  terrible 
consequences  of  excommunication.  Each  implies  the  spirit- 
ual death  of  the  soul,  and  even  its  eternal  death,  as  much 
as  separation  from  humanity  implies  our  natural  death, — 
not  as  a  mere  penalty  arbitrarily  annexed,  but  as  a  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequence,  because  it  places  its  sub- 
ject out  of  all  communication  with  God  in  the  new  crea- 
tion or  supernatural  order,  and  cuts  him  oflF  from  the  very 
source  and  current  of  supernatural  life. 

All  life  springs  from  unity,  which  is  always  logically 
prior  to  multiplicity.  The  universe  originates  in  the  creative 
act  of  unity,  and  returns  to  unity  as  its  final  cause.  If  we 
suppose  the  Church  to  have  life  at  all,  to  be  a  living  and 
not  a  dead  Church,  we  must,  if  we  have  a  grain  of  philoso- 
phy, regard  her  as  an  organism,  and,  therefore,  regard  her 
unity  as  essential  to  her  very  being  and  existence.  All  life 
not  only  proceeds  from  unity,  but  is  love.  Hatred  is  death, 
for  it  separates,  disunites.  Life  is  love,  and  love  is  life. 
We  have  our  being  in  God  ;  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
are  ;  and  God,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  tell  us,  is  love.  The 
nature  of  all  love  in  creatures  is,  as  the  Saints  maintain,  to 
unify,  to  become  one  with  its  object.  The  essence  of  the 
Christian  life  all  agree  is  love,— charity, — and  its  nature  is 
to  unite  all  who  live  it  with  one  another  and  with  God.  It 
tends  always  to  unity.  But  this  it  could  not  do  if  it  did 
not  spring  from  unity,  for  there  cannot  be  unity  in  the  effect 
without  unity  in  the  caus6, — ^unity  in  the  final  cause,  with- 
out unity  in  the  first  cause.  There  is,  then,  nothing  arbi- 
trary or  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  Divine  Providence 
in  making  union  with  the  Church  a  necessary  condition  of 
spiritual  life,  or  in  making  separation  from  her  communion 
spiritual  death.  Having  instituted  his  Church  as  the 
maternal  source  of  Christian  life,  it  would  be  repugnant  to  . 
his  own  Divine  Being,  which  is  love,  to  save  out  of  her 
communion,  since  this  would  be  to  treat  hatred  as  if  it  were 
love,  death  as  if  it  were  life,  or  to  repute  life  where  no  life  is. 

The  Church,  though  like  all  living  organisms,  invisible 
as  to  the  principle  of  her  life,  is  an  outward  visible  body. 
The  doctors  distinguish,  indeed,  between  the  soul  of  the 
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Church  and  the  body,  as  in  man  we  distinguish  between 
the  body  and  soul ;  but  the  invisible  and  the  visible  do 
not  constitute  two  distinct  organisms,  any  more  than  the 
body  and  soul  in  man  constitute  two  distinct  persons.  Man, 
though  composed  of  soul  and  body,  is  one  mdn^  in  whom 
there  is  a  union  of  the  spiritual  and  material  natures 
in  one  person.  The  Church  derives,  as  we  have  said,  fr«m 
the  Incarnation,  and  includes  both  the  divine  and  the 
human,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation. 
Yet,  it  includes  the  human  as  it  is,  not  as  soul  alone,  but 
as  soul  and  body  ;  and  as  the  soul  is  the  forma  corporis^ 
she  can  be  no  living  Church  without  the  union  of  body 
and  soul.  As  we  can  commune  with  the  soul  in  man  onlv 
through  the  body,  so  in  the  Church  we  can  commune  witn 
the  soul,  the  anima  ecclesice,  only  through  her  body, — with 
the  invisible,  only  through  the  visible  Church  ;  for  though 
the  body  may  bear  things  which  do  not  pertain  to  the  soul, 
the  soul  and  body  constitute  simply  one  Church  and  are 
inseparable, — otherwise  the  Church  would  be  subject  to 
dissolution,  and  might  fail,  as  we  know  she  cannot. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  as  invisible  demands  her  unity 
as  visible,  the  unity  of  the  soul  requires  the  unity  of  the 
body  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  the  soul  as  the  forma  of  sev- 
eral distinct  and  separate  bodies,  or  regard  the  Church  as 
a  monster.  If  the  Church  is  indissolubly  soul  and  body, 
visible  and  invisible,  and  if  she  be  the  maternal  source  of 
Christian  life,  which  is  love,  and  springs  from  and  tends 
to  unity,  she  must  represent  in  her  visible  organization 
the  invisible  unity,  and  be  alike  one  in  body  and  soul.  All 
agree  that  the  Church  is  Catholic  ;  but  if  Catholic,  she 
must  be  one,  for  what  is  not  one  cannot  be  Catholic.  Mul- 
tiplicity is  as  repugnant  to  Catholicity  as  to  unity.  There 
can  be  no  composite  Catholicity.  To  attempt  to  get  at 
the  conception  of  Catholicity  by  the  indefinite  aggregation 
of  particulars,  is  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  reach  the  infi- 
nite by  the  indefinite  aggregation  of  measurable  quantities, 
or  eternity  by  the  indefinite  aggregatfon  of  moments.  The 
larger  the  number  abrogated,  the  fiirther  are  we  removed 
from  Catholicity  or  the  universal,  for  the  more  limited,  rela- 
tively at  least,  is  each  particular.  Hence  the  Church,  if 
Catholic,  as  all  who  profess  the  Apostles^  creed  acknowl- 
edge, she  must  be  one.     Her  Catholicity  asserts  necessarily 
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her  unity,  and  her  visible  Catholicity  her  visible  unity. 
She  is  then  a  visible  as  well  as  an  invisible  oi^nism. 

This  established,  the  reason  becomes  evident  why  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  is  Papal,  not  simply  Presby- 
terian or  Episcopal,  and  why  the  Church  of  Rome  must  be 
regarded  as  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  the  Churches. 
The  Church  as  visible  must  have  a  visible  centre  of  unity, 
a  central  visible  life  from  which  all  in  the  visible  order  takes 
its  rise.  But  without  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  See,  made 
one  in  spiritual  marriage,  this  visible  centre,  this  visible  cen* 
tral  life  is  not  conceivable.  Without  the  Papal  Constitution j 
there  would  be  nothing  in  the  visible  order  to  represent  the 
invisible  unity  ;  which  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that 
there  is  no  visible  Church  at  all.  But  this  again  would,  on 
the  principles  we  have  established,  be  saying  that  there  is 
for  us  no  medium  of  access  to  the  invisible  Church,  and 
therefore  there  is  and  can  be  no  spiritual  regeneration  or 
new  birth.  We  should  be  as  to  the  spiritual  life,  practi- 
cally, as  if  Christ  had  not  been  incarnated,  and  there  were 
no  Church. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  Papacy  is  fundamental,  es- 
sential to  the  very  conception  of  the  Church  in  the  visible 
order  ;  and  without  it,  the  visible  Church  could  neither  be 
nor  be  conceived.  We  think  highly  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but 
we  do  not  find  this  thought  in  his  otherwise  most  admirable 
treatise.  It  may  not  have  entered  into  his  plan  to  recognize 
and  develope  it,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  entertained  it,  at 
least  in  the  full  sense  in  which  we  wish  it  to  be  taken.  He  seems 
to  start  from  the  life  of  the  believer,  and  speaks  of  the  Church 
as  a  "  confederacy  of  Churches."  He  recognizes  the  Papacy, 
but  would  seem  to  regard  it  rather  as  secondary  than  pri- 
mary, as  a  product  of  the  collective  life  of  the  Church,  than 
as  the  original  and  central  unity  in  which  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical organization  takes  its  rise.  He  may  not  have  in- 
tended all  this,  and  it  may  be,  that  this  is  only  a  method 
he  has  adopted  in  addressing  his  Anglican  readers,  in  order 
to  render  his  views  the  more  intelligible  to  them,  and  his  ar- 
guments the  more  convincing  to  their  understandings.  Such, 
in  fact,  we  suppose  to  be  the  case,  for  we  are  far  from  en- 
tertaining any  distrust  of  the  theological  soundness  of  the 
illustrious  convert,  for  whom  we  have  the  kindest  feelings, 
and  the  highest  respect.     But  taking  this  view  absolutely, 
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without  reference  to  the  author,  we  cannot  accept  it ;  be- 
cause it  makes  the  child  precede  the  parent,  and  supposes 
unity  may  be  evolved  from  multiplicity,  which  is  metaphy- 
sically impossible.    Unity  is  before  multiplicity,  creates  it, 
and  is  never  created  by  it.   The  parent  precedes  the  child ; 
the  priest,  as  spiritual  father,  precedes  the  simple  Ijeliever, 
and  the  Pope  precedes  the  bishop,  and  is  not  only  the 
complement  but   the  foundation   of  the   hierarchy,   the 
basis  as  well  as  the  sununit  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion.   "  Thou  art  Peter,"  said  our  Lord,  "  and  upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  Church,"  and  therefore  St.  Ambrose  may 
well  say,  vbi  Fetrus,  ibi  Ecdesia, — ^where  Peter  is,  there  is 
the  Church.      Prior  to  Peter  is  Christ  incarnate  and  his 
blessed  Mother,  and  nothing  else  in  our  conception  of  the 
Church.     As  Christ  is  prior  to  Peter,  so  is  Peter  prior  to  the 
congregation  of  the  faithfiil  under  the  new  law.    The  Pope 
holds,  as  successor  of  Peter,  immediately  from  Christ,  in 
whom  is  the  original  priesthood,  and  all  teaching  and 
governing  authority.     He  is  not  evolved  from  the  internal 
operations  of  the  Church,  nor  created  or  commissioned  by 
the  Episcopacy,  but  is  the  central  unity  whence  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy takes  its  rise.     He  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  repre- 
sents him  in  the  visible  order,  and  is,  in  regard  to  the  visi- 
ble, in  the  place  of  Christ  himself.     Christ  may  use  bishops, 
priests,  or  the  faithful  in  designating  or  electing  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  as  he  may  use  the  people  as  his  instrument 
in  constituting  the  State  and  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  civil 
government ;  but  he  holds  his  commission  immediately  from 
the  invisible  head  of  the  Church,  not  from  them.     It  is  not 
the  see  that  makes  the  bbhop,  for  the  see  is  not  strictly  a 
see  without  the  bishop.     The  see  is  the  bride,  the  spouse 
of  the  bishop,  and  he  wears  a  ring  symbolical  of  his  mar- 
riage with  his  see.     Bat  there  is  no  bride  without  a  bride- 
groom, no  wife  without  a  husband,  and  St,  Paul  tells  us  the 
woman  was  not  first,  but  the  man  ;  which  our  Women's 
Bights  men,  whose  doctrine  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
Protestant  principles,  are  apt  to  forget.     Bome  did  not 
make  Peter  Pope,  but  Peter  made  Bome  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  without  him  to  create  it,  it  never  could  have  been,  and 
without  Peter  in  the  Apostolic  See  there  could  have  been  no 
other  see.     The  Pope  is  Peter,  Peter  still  living ;  there- 
fore without  the  Pope  there  could  have  been  no  see,  and  if 
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no  see,  then  again,  no  bishop.  As  in  the  invisible  order 
all  originates  in  Christ  incarnate,  so  in  the  visible  order  all 
originates  in  the  Pope  married  to  the  Holy  See.  We  call 
the  successor  of  Peter  father.  The  very  word  Pope,  papa, 
means  father,  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  term  has 
been  applied  to  him  without  a  reason,  or  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  The  term  must  have  some  appropriateness,  and  im- 
ply that  he  is  really,  in  the  visible  order,  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  faithful.  Then  we  must  regard  him  as  primary,  as 
before  all  else  in  that  order.  Without  so  regarding  him  we 
should  have  to  change  the  language  of  all  Christendom ;  we 
could  discover  no  analogy  or  correspondence  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  no  aptness  in  the  figures  and  illus- 
trations used  by  the  Scriptures  and  spiritual  writers,  and 
could  not  even  conceive  the  unity  or  the  catholicity  of  the 
visible  Church. 

The  Anglican  theory,  which  under  some  points  of  view 
Mr.  Wilberforce  so  ably  and  philosophically  refutes,  stands 
directly  opposefl  to  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  '  The  Anglican  sometimes,  when  in  good  humor, 
is  not  unwilling  to  cede  the  bishop  of  Eome  a  certain  pri- 
macy which  he  calls  a  primacy  of  order,  as  distinguished 
from  a  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  but  he  stoutly  denies  that 
the  Papacy  is  integral  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  or 
essential  to  her  existence.  He  supposes  the  Church  to  be 
prior  to  the  Papacy,  that  she  can  exist  and  perform  all 
her  essential  functions  as  the  Church  of  God,  without  the 
Pope.  Having  got  angry  with  the  Pope  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  rejected  him,  and  now  finds  himself  unable  to 
assert  either  the  unity  or  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 
The  only  church  he  can  now  conceive  is  an  aggregation 
of  believers  or  of  particular  congregations.  The  faithful, 
must  precede  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Episcopacy  hold  firom 
the  laity.  Bejecting  the  Papacy,  but  stiU  retaining  the  Epis- 
copacy, he  is  obliged  to  fell  back  upon  the  absurd  theory  openly 
avowed  by  some  Anglicans,  of  diocesan  Churches,  and  to 
maintain  that  each  diocese  is  independent,  a  Church  in  all 
its  integrity,  complete  in  itself,  and  having  need  of  nothing 
out  of  itselir, — substantially  the  theory  maintained  by  the 
Independents.  But  who  creates  and  circumscribes  the  dio- 
cese ?  who  institutes  or  installs  the  diocesan  ?  The  lay 
authority,  is  the  only  answer  the  Anglican  can  give,  and 
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consequently  he  must  maintain  that  the  bishop  holds  his 
appointment,  his  mission,  from  the  lay  society,  or  that  each 
bishop,  in  what  happens  to  be  his  diocese,  is  a  self-con- 
stituted pope,  not  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,  but  tak- 
ing his  ministry  upon  himself,  and  running  without  being 
sent.  He  can  have  on  this  theory  no  legitimate  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  no  unity,  no  catholicity ;  for  these  dioce- 
san Churches  are  not  subordinated  to  one  and  the  same 
ecclesiastical  regimen,  and  have  with  one  another  at  best, 
only  relations  of  comity  and  friendly  correspondence. 

This  diocesan  theory  has  grown  out  of  the  eiToneous  no- 
tion, which  obtained  in  England  even  prior  to  the  so-called 
Eeformation,  that  the  Papacy  is  not  essential  to  the  being  of 
the  Church.  The  tendency  of  the  secular  courts,  courtiers, 
and  jurisconsults,  from  Frederick  the  Second  of  Grermany  and 
Phillip  the  Fair  of  France,  down  to  our  times,  has  been  to  re- 
gard the  Church  as  Episcopal  rather  than  Papal,  and  the  Pa- 
pacy as  accidental  rather  than  essential  in  her  constitution. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  secular  author- 
ities, emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  though  nominally  Catholic, 
forgetful  of  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual, 
wielding  the  physical  force,  and  having  at  their  disposition 
the  chief  temporal  advantages,  gained  an  undue  ascendency 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  unhappily,  over  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  Churchmen.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  large  numbers  misapprehending  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  imagining  that  she  might  exist,  and  be  a  true 
Church,  without  the  Papal  authority.  It  was  the  prevalence 
of  this  notion  that  prepared  the  way,  and  accounts  for  the 
sudden  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  Protestantism  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  No  doubt  among  the  coadju- 
tors of  Luther  there  were  men  who  rejected  the  Church  her- 
self, and  did  not  even  believe  in  Christ ;  but  the  larger  part 
who  joined  or  submitted  to  the  Protestant  movement, 
wish^  to  retain  the  Church  and  the  Christian  faith,  and 
never  would  have  become  Protestants  if  they  had  believed 
it  impossible  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope  without 
throwing  off  that  of  Christ.  Especially  was  this  true  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  English  people  verily  persuaded  themselves,  or  were 
persuaded  by  the  royalists  and  anti-papists,  that  the  schism 
commenced  by  Henry  and  completed  by  his  daughter  Eliza- 
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bethy  was  in  reality  no  schism  at  all,  but  a  simple  reforma- 
tion of  abuses,  which  time  and  the  ambition  of  the  Popes 
bad  accumulated,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  to  her 
primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  Even  to-day  we  find  An- 
glicans who  apparently  maintain  this  in  good  faith,  and 
who  really  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  members  of 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  in  union  with  Christ. 

We  see  here  the  grave  importance  of  having,the  people 
not  only  rightly,  but  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  or  of  the 
rebellious  nature  of  passion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  people  had  better  understood  the  great  fact  that 
the  Church  is  essentially  Papal,  the  world  would  never  have 
been  afflicted  with  the  Protestant  Beformation.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  a  strong  anti -papal  spirit  extensively 
obtained,  and,  owing  to  the  ascendency  of  the  secular  order, 
every  where  encroaching  on  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  spiritual,  the  people  or  the  laity  were  inadequately  in- 
structed as  to  the  real  position  of  the  Papacy  in  the  gra- 
cious economy  of  Divine  Providence.  They  knew  that  they 
were  required  to  obey  the  Pope  as  visible  head  of  the  Church, 
but  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  strict  truth  of  the 
maxim,  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church.  Before  Luther 
brought  the  discussion  of  theological  questions  before  the 
public,  and  appealed  from  the  schools,  and  even  the  Church 
herself  to  the  mob,  the  people  had  comparatively  little  un- 
derstanding of  them.  They  had  ordinarily  the  simplicity 
of  faith,  which  suffices  for  salvation,  but  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  its  reasons  and  relations.  This  answered  every 
purpose  when  the  civil  authorities  were  submissive  to  the 
Holy  Father,  and  performed  their  duty  aa  protectors  of  the 
Church  ;  but  when  these  authorities  made  war  on  the  Pope 
himself,  when  they  wished  to  revive  the  C83sari8m  of  pagan 
Bome,  and  make  the  chief  of  the  state  at  once  Imperatoi" 
and  Summm  Fontifex,  the  laity  were,  save  when  animated 
by  a  lively  faith  and  an  ardent  piety,  ill  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  Pope,  and  to  oflfer  them  a  vigorous  and  manly  resist- 
ance. Their  defective  understanding  of  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  laid  them  open  to  the  arts  and 
subtilities  of  the  evil-minded,  and  rendered  it  comparatively 
easy  to  impose  upon  their  simplicity,  and  to  detach  them 
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from  tbeir  fidelity.  The  difficulty  did  not  lie  altogether 
with  the  simple  peasantry,  it  lay  in  the  defective  under- 
standing of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  by  the  lay  society 
generally.  Dating  from  Frederick  the  Second  of  Germany, 
the  lay  society  was,  speaking  in  general  terms,  anti-papal, 
and  held  the  doctrine  of  which  the  Anglican  theory  is  but 
a  logical  and  historical  development.  We  think  this  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  little  real  theological  in- 
struction imparted  to  this  society.  More  Ml  or  more  ac- 
curate theological  instruction  to  the  laity, — the  state  of 
society  in  those  ages  considered, — however  desirable  it 
might  have  been,  was  most  likely  impracticable ;  and  we 
must  not  regard  it  as  a  fault  of  the  Church,  or  of  those 
churchmen  who  were  animated  with  her  spirit,  and  con- 
formed to  her  wishes,  that  it  was  not  given. 

The  Church  is  obliged  to  take  the  world  as  she  finds  it, 
and  to  do  the  best  she  can  with  it  under  the  circumstances 
and  with  the  materials  it  furnishes  to  her  hand.  She,  herself, 
always  wishes  her  children  not  only  to  know  the  simple 
dogmas  of  faith,  but  to  understand  well  all  that  pertains 
to  sound  doctrine.  She  has  no  great  fondness  for  what 
our  friends  of  The  Bamller^  call  "The  systepa  of  safe- 
guards." She  does  not  count  temptations  and  trials  an  evil, 
and  never  seeks  to  protect  the  faithful  by  keeping  them  in 
ignorance.  She  does  not  teach  them  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  virtue  they  must  retire  from  the  world,  but  labors 
always  by  her  instructions  and  Sacraments  to  prepare  them 
to  live  in  the  world  without  being  of  it,  or  contaminated 
with  its  errors  and  vices.  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
them  from  evil."  The  system,  which  she  is  supposed  to 
approve,  of  keeping  people  in  the  faith  by  excluding  all 
faiowledge  of  what  is  opposed  to  it,  by  repressing  thought, 
and  insisting  on  blind  obedience,  is  not  her  system ;  and 
if,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  sometimes  countenanced  in  Catholic 
countries,  we  must  attribute  it  not  to  her,  but  to  the 
secular  order  which  obtains  in  them,  in  spite  of  all  she 
IB  able  to  do.  All  absolute  civil  governments,  all  despot- 
isms and  despots,  are  jealous  of  freedom  of  thought,  and 
especially  freedom  of  education.  Even  in  our  own  countiy, 
we  find  a  large  party  wedded,  without  knowing  it,  to  social 
despotism,  thai  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  freedom  of 
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education.  They  are  laboring  to  place  education  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  state,  and  to  prohibit  all  instruc- 
tion and  all  methods  of  instruction  not  sanctioned  by  the 
civil  authorities.  The  Church  has  always  had  more  or  less 
of  civil  despotism  to  struggle  with,  for  though  she  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  convert  individuals,  she  has  never 
succeeded  in  any  nation  in  fully  converting  society  and  the 
civil  order.  The  safeguard  system  originates  not  in  the 
Church,  but  in  unconverted  society ;  in  a  state  which, 
while  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  remains  pagan  as  to  its 
principles  and  modes  of  action  ;  and  it  accoids  fiir  better 
with  the  narrow  jealousies  and  short-sighted  views  of  the 
civil  despot,  than  with  the  free,  open,  yigenuous,  and  trustful 
spirit  of  Catholicity.  The  Church  loves  the  light,  for  she 
is  from  above,  not  from  below  ;  she  fosters  intelligence  ; 
she  promotes  education,  and  provides  it  wherever  the  state 
leaves  her  free  to  do  so ;  she  labors  to  have  all  her  children 
well  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to  spirit- 
ual, moral,  political,  and  social  life,  and  wishes  every  where  a 
free,  manly,  and  enlightened  laity.  She  demands  in  them, 
it  is  true,  the  docility  of  the  child,  but  in  understanding  she 
demands  that  they  be  no  longer  children,  but  men, — strong, 
energetic  men,  in  whom  intelligence  is  not  repressed  or  en- 
feebled, but  rectified,  elevated,  and  invigorated  by  the  in- 
fused habits  of  grace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ages  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Protestant  outbreak,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain ;  the  Church  wishes  her  children  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed, and  the  fullest  and  most  exact  theological  instruc- 
tion practicable  is  now  a  necessity,  and  the  faithful  must 
have  it.  Never,  since  the  times  of  the  persecuting  pagan 
emperors,  has  the  Church  had  less  than  now  to  hope  from 
kings  and  queens,  as  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers, 
and  never  has  she  been  more  completely  thrown  back  upon 
her  own  resources,  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  set  up  by  our 
Lord  on  the  earth.  Never,  since  she  emerged  from  the  ca- 
tacombs and  planted  the  Cross  on  the  Capitol  of  the  world, 
have  her  children  been  more  mixed  up  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  with  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  or  more  exposed  to 
the  fatal  influences  of  error  and  indifferency.  Simplicity  of 
&ith  is  now  nowhere  enough;  we  must  have  the  knowledge 
of  understanding.    It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  chief  dog- 
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mas  of  our  &ith^  and  the  ordinary  practical  duties  of  our 
state  in  life.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  dogmas,  and 
their  relation  to  the  practical  duties,  to  one  another, 
and  with  natural  reason.  It  is  not  enough  now  that  this 
kn6wledge,  formerly  imparted  in  the  schools  to  theolo- 
gical students,  he  possessed  hy  the  clergy  alone.  In  these 
days  of  insubordination  and  self-will,  when  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  secure  proper  respect  to  pastors  and  teachers,  it 
must  be  possessed  in  as  great  a  degree  as  practicable  by 
the  laity  also.  Not  otherwise  shall  we  be  able  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  times,  bring  back  a  docile  and  obedient  spirit, 
and  guard  the  faithful  against  the  dangers  to  their  faith 
and  piety  multiplied  by  common  schools,  newspapers,  and 
popular  literature.  The  laity,  in  all  outside  the  Sacra- 
ments, are  now  in  great  measure  thrown  upon  themselves, 
and  their  safety,  aside  from  the  Sacraments,  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  their  understanding  of  their  faith  and  its 
reasons  and  relations,  and  in  being  able  at  all  times  to  de- 
fend it  intelligently  and  manfully. 

There  may  be  those  who  regret  the  change  that  has 
taken  place,  and  feel  that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  of  their  number.  We  think 
the  Church  will  gain  more  than  she  will  lose  by  the  change, 
for  always  does  she  lose  more  than   she  gains  from  the 

Srotection  of  princes.  Princes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
ave  always  made  her  pay  dear  for  their  favor,  and  enslaved 
as  much  as  they  have  protected  her.  We  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  she  will  derive  great  advantages  from  being 
thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources,  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  We  must  rely  now  on  virtue,  rather  than 
innocence  ;  on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  rather  than 
on  ignorance  of  what  is  fsdse.  Innocence,  regarded  as  a 
negative  quality,  is  good,  no  doubt ;  but  virtue,  which  is 
something  positive,  is  better.  Ignorance  is  favorable  nei- 
ther to  simplicity  of  faith,  nor  to  fervor  of  devotion.  All 
faith  and  real  devotion  is  an  affection  of  the  rational  na- 
ture, and,  therefore,  intrinsically  reasonable.  Our  religion 
presupposes  man  to  be  created  with  a  rational  nature, 
and  always  addresses  him  as  a  reasonable  and  reasoning 
being.  The  heart  she  demands  is  the  enlightened  heart, — 
the  union  of  understanding  and  will  The  Church  can  live, 
and  move  at  her  ease^  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  intelli- 
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gence^  and,  as  far  as  she  has  her  freedom^  she  creates  that 
atmosphere  around  her.  She  is  obliged,  as  we  have  said, 
to  take  the  \Yorld  as  she  finds  it,  and  do  the  best  she  can 
with  it.  She  works  with  such  materials  as  the  world  fur- 
nishes her.  Where  the  political* and  social  order, — ^what 
we  call  civility^  or  the  civil  order, — ^is  adverse  to  her,  she 
has  to  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage,  for  she  cannot  at 
once  change  that  order,  and  conform  it  to  her  own  mind. 
She  addresses  men  as  individuals,  and  does  and  must  treat 
.them  as  free  agents.  Where  individuals  are  ignorant  and 
enslaved,  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  emancipated,  she  must  take  them  as  they  are, 
and  deal  with  them  for  what  they  are  ;  although  they  are 
not  what  she  wishes  them,  or  what  she  would  soon  make 
them,  if  suffered  to  address  their  understandings,  and  to 
exert  her  silent  but  powerful  influence  on  their  hearts. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Church  has  never  found 
in  the  Old  World  a  civil  order  entirely  to  her  mind,  and 
has  never  been  able  to  show  what  she  could  do  where  the 
political  and  social  order  interposed  no  obstacles  to  her 
progress.  Heretofore,  she  has  had  to  struggle  with  a  hos- 
tile civilization.  In  the  old  Graeco-Boman  civilization, 
so  admirable  under  some  aspects,  so  detestable  under 
others,  she  has  had  to  contend  with  social  despotism, — the 
absolutism  of  the  state,  which  absorbs  the  individual,  and 
makes  man,  as  man,  Count  for  nothing.  In  the  barbarian- 
ism  of  the  North,  she  has  had  to  contend  with  turbulent 
passions  and  an  exaggerated  individualism,  developing 
itself  either  in  anarchy,  or  in  odious  aristocracies,  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  degraded  serfs,  or  a  miserable  and 
oppressed  peasantry.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history,  she 
meets  in  this  country  a  civil  order  in  some  measure  fitted 
in  d^dvance  for  her  reception,  in  which  she  is  able  practi- 
cally to  address  men  as  men, — ^nothing  less,  and  nothing 
more.  We  do  not  say  that  the  political  and  social  senti- 
ments of  all  Americans  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  Cath- 
olic principles,  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Americans 
are  not  up  to  the  level  of  their  social  and  civil  order,  and 
are  at  the  moment  injuriously  affected  by  reminiscences  of 
cultivated  GraBCO-Roman  paganism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
reminiscences  of  the  uncultivated  paganism  of  the  Northern 
Barbarians  on  the  other.  But  true  Americanism — ^the  politi- 
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csl  and  civU  order-^the  American  civttity — civUtd — ^is  in 
Btrict  accordance  with  Catholic  principles.  In  founding 
the  American  state,  our  fathers  were  so  directed  and  over- 
raled  by  Providence,  that  they  retained  from  the  old  civil- 
ization of  Europe  only  those  principles  which  harmonized 
with  Catholicity  ;  and  added  to  them  only  those  principles 
which  the  Popes  had  for  ages  been  urging  in  vain  upon 
European  statesmen.  We  hope,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
show  this  in  detail,  and  to  prove  conclusively,  that  what- 
ever of  superior  excellence  we  boast  in  our  institutions, 
we  owe  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  * 
must  suffice  us,  however,  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  if 
the  Church  had  had  the  constituting  of  our  civil  order,  we 
are  unable  to  see  how  she  could  have  framed  it  more  to  her 
mind.  Here  neither  the  state  nor  the  individual  is  abso- 
lute. The  state  does  not  absorb  the  individual,  nor  the 
individual  the  state.  We  have  liberty  by  authority,  and 
authority  by  liberty.  The  man  does  not,  as  under  Greeco- 
Bomanism,  lose  himself  in  the  citizen  ;  nor  the  citizen,  as 
under  Northern  barbarianism,  lose^  himself  in  the  man. 
Here  the  individual  is  both  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  his 
civil  duties  and  personal  rights  are  harmonized  as  they 
are  under  the  natural  law,  which  the  Church  presupposes, 
accepts,  and  confirms.  Hence,  the  natural  would  seem 
here  to  be  fitted  in  advance,  through  the  disposition  of 
Providence,  to  correspond  to  the  supernatural,  reason  to 
grace,  civil  society  to  the  ChurcL  Nothing  remains  here 
to  be  effected  but  the  conversion  of  individuals,  in  order  to 
make  us  throughout  an  eminently  Catholic  nation,  with  a 
true  and'  lofty  Catholic  civilization. 

Hence,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those  of  our 
friends  who  not  only  look  for  the  conversion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  absolutely  necessary  to  place  them  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  their  institutions,  but  for  a  new  and 
higher  development  of  Catholic  civilization  itself.  We  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  The  Church  can  have 
in  this  coimtry  a  free  and  intelligent  laity,  such  as  the 
worid  has  hitherto  never  seen.  Here  she  has  an  open 
field  and  fieiir  play.  Here  are  no  jealous  or  despotic  monar- 
chies,— ^no  privileged  aristocracies, — ^no  oppressed  classes,- 
doomed  to  ignorance  and  servitude, — ^no  time-honored 
monopolies,  which  cannot  be  removed, — ^no  vested  rights 
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working  wrongs  to  individuals,  in  her  way,  and  impeding 
the  freedom  of  her  action.  Here  she  can  address  all  as 
equals — as  free  men,  each  with  a  centre  of  his  own,  and 
counting  one.  Here  she  can  treat  individuals  as  units, 
— not  as  mere  ciphers, — ^for  such  they  are  in  the  political 
order,  and  rely  on  them  as  free  and  intelligent  beings, 
capfible  of  acting  with  Understanding,  and  of  being  gov- 
erned, not  as  slaves,  but  as  free  men,  by  appeals  to  their 
reason  and  judgment,  which  she  cannot  consistently  do  in 
^the  case  of  men  whom  the  civil  society  enslaves  and  bru- 
talizes, and  in  whom  the  habits  of  rational  freedom  and 
manly  independence  have  never  been  formed.  This  can- 
not but  prove  an  immense  gain,  in  securing  to  the  clei^ 
an  intelligent  and  active  laity,  capable  of  taking  part  with 
them  in  sdl  those  benevolent  works — corporal  and  spiritual 
works  of  mercy,  which  are  within  the  competency  of  laymen. 

Here  the  Church  is  destined  to  give  a  practical  reftita- 
tion  of  that  popular  charge  against  her,  and  which  every 
Catholic  knows  |;o  be  a  foul  calumny,  that  she  loves  ignor- 
ance, and  values  only  blind  obedience.  She  regards  ignorance 
as  her  greatest  enemy,  and  all  her  doctors  teach  that  ignor- 
ance in  all  cases  is  either  sin  itself,  or  the  penalty  of  sin. 
She  values  no  blind  obedience,  and  wishes  all  her  children 
to  understand  what  and  wherefore  they  believe,  what  and 
wherefore  they  obey.  She  never  refuses  to  give  them,  even 
when  indocile  and  disobedient,  as  we  see  in  the  cases  of 
the  misguided  Courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  the  reasons  of 
the  obedience  she  exacts.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  or  wishes 
in  this  respect  to  have  evidence  of  her  condescension  and 
patience,  let  him  read  the  letters  of  the  Popes  to  refractory 
prelates  and  sovereigns.  What  she  wishes  is  not  blind 
credulity,  but  an  enlightened  and  free  intellectual  assent, 
not  a  servile  submission,  but  a  fi^  and  cheerful  voluntary 
obedience,  yielded  from  conviction  and  free  will  She 
throws  herself  into  the  crowd,  and  courts  the  fullest  investi- 
gation of  her  claims,  makes  her  appeal  to  reason,  which 
she  respects  in  each  and  all,  and  proclaims  to  the  whde 
world  that  she  has  not  come  to  supersede  reason,  but  to 
teach  men  to  make  a  right  use  of  it, — ^not  to  annihilate  the 
rights  of  nature,  but  to  accept,  elevate,  and  protect  them. 

An  essential  injustice  is  done  in  our  days  to  the  Church 
by  laying  to  her  account  whatever  of  despotism,  servility, 
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and  ignorance  happens  to  be  found  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  of  holding  up  to  the  world  those  countries,  with  ap- 
probation or  condemnation,  as  models  of  Catholic  civili- 
zation. They  are  never  to  be  taken  as  such  models, 
whether  our  object  be  to  condemn  or  to  defend  the  Church. 
She  has  done  much,  more  than  we  have  space  to  tell,  to 
mitigate  or  counteract  the  evils  of  the  old  European  civili- 
zation^ and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  social  order, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Protestadt  outbreak  in  the 
sixteenth  centujy,  might  long  ere  this  have  been  effected  ; 
but  she  has  never  been  able  as  yet  to  realize,  even  in  the' 
states  which  have  remained  Catholic,  a  civilization  in  all 
respects  answerable  to  her  principles  or  wishes.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  old  pagan  order  in  some  of  its  forms,  have 
always  remained  more  or  less  active.  Individuals  have  been 
converted,  and  placed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  which  after 
all  is  the  great  thing  ;  but  society  has  remained  pagan  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  apparent  to  superficial  observers, 
and  in  many  places  is  to-day  fearfully  pagan,  almost  as 
much  so  as  in  the  times  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  or  Heliogabalus. 
European  society,  whether  under  its  Greeco-Boman,  or  its 
Northern  barbarian  form,  has  never  been  thoroughly  con- 
verted, as  is  evident  from  the  ill  success  of  the  Crusades ; 
the  alliance  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  Francis  the  First 
of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  with  the  Grand 
Turk,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Christendom ;  the  storming  and 
sack  of  Bome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the 
sworn  protector  and  defender  of  the  Church,  especially 
of  the  Holy  See ;  the  present  union  of  Catholic  France 
and  heretical  England,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman, 
empire,  the  proverbial  oppressor  of  Christians,  and  a  blight 
upon  the  fairest  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  that  rarely  has- 
there  been,  and  nowhere  ia  there  now,  a  secular  government 
that  does  not  follow  pagan  rather  than  Christian  maxims. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  despotism,  servility,, 
and  ignorance  to  some  extent  in  Catholic  countries,  though, 
to  a  far  less  extent  than  in  Protestant  and  in  schismatic 
countries ;  but  they  are  due  to  the  civil  and  social  state,, 
neither  formed  nor  approved  by  the  Church;  not  to  the 
Church,  which  has  always  struggled  against  them,  but  to- 
the  old  pagan  society  which  has  traversed  the  ages  wit]ji^. 
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but  in  hostility  to,  the  society  founded  by  Catholicity, — 
to  the  society  represented  and  sustained  by  Ceesar,  and 
which  becomes  exclusive  under  Protestantism.  Under  the 
point  of  view  of  civilization,  Europe,  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  has  been  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  its  his- 
tory has  been  a  struggle  between  the  old  civilization  and  the 
new,  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  Ceesarism  and 
the  Papacy,  despotism  and  liberty,  passion  and  reason,  ig- 
norance and  intelligence  ;  or  to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
Persian  mythology,  between  Ahriman,  the  principle  of 
evil,  and  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  good.  The  struggle 
has  been  continued  on  both  sides  with  alternate  victories 
and  defeats.  The  Church  has  never  gained  a  complete 
triumph  for  her  civilization.  The  Philistines  have  always 
remained  in  the  land,  and  have  mord  than  once  held  the 
children  of  Israel  captive.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  triumph 
of  Catholic  civilization  will  ever  be  complete,  for  the  Church 
is  never  in  this  world  the  Church  Triumphant ;  but  if  the 
victory  is  ever  completly  won,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  on 
the  plains  of  this  Western  World. 

Indeed,  we  think  that  the  most  important  victory  the 
Church  has  ever  won  for  Catholic  civilization  has  already 
been  won  here.  There  really  remains  nothing  to  be  done 
here  but  to  convert  the  individual,  in  order  to  have  a  soci- 
ety as  thoroughly  Catholic,  as  we  can  expect  with  human 
nature,  as  it  is  since  the  prevarication  of  Adam.  It  would 
be  well  if  those,  who,  under  the  name  of  Americans,  are 
making  war  on  Catholicity  and  foolishly  alleging  that  it 
is  hostile  to  our  institutions,  and  those  of  our  Catholic 
friends  who  are  so  ready  to  despair  of  the  country,  would 
pay  attention  to  this  important  fact.  The  work  to  be  done 
here  in  order  to  have  a  truly  Catholic  civilization,  is  far 
less  than  is  needed  in  any  other  non-Catholic  country. 
Our  people  have  nearly  run  through  Protestanism,  and  are 
in  a  state  in  which  they  will  readily  accept  the  Church,  if 
they  only  find  that  she  requires  no  change  in  our  institu- 
tions, and  that  they  owe,  as  they  do,  to  her  and  the  teach- 
ing of  her  doctors,  the  principles  which  they  most  highly 
prize  in  them.  Nothing,  in  case  our  people  are  converted, 
will  need  altering  in  the  framework  of  our  society,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  the  Church,  nor  in  the  Church,  in  order  to 
a^apt  her  to  our  civil  institutions.     What  Catholics  bring 
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with  them  from  the  old  world,  derived  not  from  the 
Church,  or  from  Catholic  principles  and  life,  but  from 
the  paganism  which  still  lingers  in  European  society  ;  its 
Caasarism,  its  distinctions  of  ranks  and  classes,  privileged 
aristocracies,  and  a  down-trodden  populace,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  have  to  modify  or  abandon,  as  constituting  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  to  the  conversion  of  the  country. 
But  every  thing  of  this  sort,  about  which  some  of  our  friends 
trouble  themselves  quite  too  much,  will  gradually  disap- 
pear, under  the  free  action  of  their  religion  in  this  new 
field,  and  the  constant  influence  of  the  American  princi- 
ples, in  perfect  harmony  with  Catholic  principles,  which 
constitute  the  life  and  vigor  of  our  civilization. 

The  point  we  most  strenuously  insist  on,  as  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  perceive,  is,  that  the  defective  instruction  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  which  we  have  indicated  as  a  source 
of  so  much  evil,  is  due  not  to  the  Church,  to  the  ascendency 
of  Catholic  principles,  but  to  the  civil  order,  to  the  socisd 
state,  and  the  ascendencies  of  pagan  principles  adopted  and 
acted  on  by  Cassar.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  history,  as 
to  pretend  that  the  laity  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
cepturies  were  not  educated.  They  were  educated,  aild 
often  to  an  extent  we  little  dream  of  educating  them  now. 
But  the  lay  culture  of  those  centuries  was  imbued  with  an 
anti-papal  spirit,  and  fitted  men  to  take  part  in  a  pagan 
rather  than  in  a  Christian  society.  The  great  writers  in 
defence  of  those  principles  of  liberty,  natural  right,  justice, 
and  equity,  which  form  the  basis  of  true  Americanism,  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  laymen,  but  Churchmen  and 
monks  ;  men  who  were  stanch  Papists,  and  in  every  con- 
test took  the  side  of  Peter  against  Caesar.  We  do  not  re- 
collect a  single  layman  of  literary  renown,  from  Dante 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  influence  was  not 
exerted  in  &vor  of  Csesarism,  that  is  to  say,  the  despotism 
of  the  state.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  liberty  in  our  American  sense  ;  and  however 
loudly  they  may  talk  about  it,  it  is  always  either  the  free- 
dom of  the  nation  from  foreign  bondage,  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  temporal  from  its  natural  subjection  to  the 
spiritual.  They  are  always  either  simply  patriots  or  Caesar- 
ists,  virtually  political  Atheists,  adopting  the  maxim  of  the 
Boman  jurist^  Qttod  placuit  principi,  legis  habet  vtgorem. 
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They  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  prin- 
ces, not  in  the  schools  of  the  Church.  There  may  have 
been  in  the  cultivated  lay  society  some  talk  of  the  privileges 
or  liberties  of  classes,  estates,  or  corporations,  but  none,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  except  by  monks  and 
ecclesiastics,  of  the  rights  of  men  as  simply  men,  much,  if 
any,  prior  to  our  own  American  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence. You  will  not  find  those  rights  recognized  any 
where  in  pagan  antiquity.  They  are  essentially  a  Catholic 
conception,  and  are  asserted  in  the  maxim  of  our  Theologi- 
ans, denied  by  all  so-caUed  Evangelicals,  gratia  supponit 
naJturaniy  grace  supposes  nature.  The  founders  of  our  Be- 
public  have  borrowed  not  from  pagan  antiquity,  nor 
from  the  lay  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  from  the 
social  and  civil  order  introduced  by  Catholicity,  and 
have  really  done  nothing  but  embody  with 'consummate 
practical  wisdom  and  sagacity,  those  great  principles 
which  are  every  where  inculcated  in, the  pages  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  and  other 
doctors  of  the  Church,  as  the  frmdamental  principles  of 
natural  justice,  equity,  and  of  all  wise  and  just  civil 
polity.  The  Church  regards  the  Christian  state  as  a  re- 
public, instituted  for  the  common  weal,  and  if  she  crowns 
the  Monarch,  it  is  as  the  President,  or  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
bound  by  the  tenor  of  his  office  to  exercise  his  powers  for 
the  common  good  of  the  community.  To  her  it  is,  indeed, 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this  chief  magistrate  is 
called  President,  King,  or  Emperor ;  but  by  whichever 
name  he  is  caUed,  she  teaches  that  he  derives  his  power  from 
God  through  the  people,  and  holds  it  as  a  trust  for  their 
good,  and  forfeits  it  by  gross  and  continued  abuse.  It  is 
only  your  Gallican  Churchmen,  courtiers  rather  than  Church- 
men, who  maintain  that  the  Prince  reigns  by  an  indefeasi- 
ble personal  or  £Eimily  right,  and  inculcate  the  Anglican 
doctrine  of  "  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence f  a  doctrine  fit  only  for  despots  and  slaves,  and  which 
provoked  in  its  reaction  the  terrible  revolutions,  that  in 
these  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  reduced  all  Europe 
well  nigh  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  is  not  the  education  of 
the  clergy  we  have  complained  of,  but  of  the  laity,  or  lay 
society,  and  it  was  the  want  of  a  more  full  and  exact  theo- 
logical education  of  the  laity,  that  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Anglican  theory  of  the  Church. 
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The  Anglican  theory,  in  its  principle,  lurbs  still  in  now 
and  then  a  Catholic  mind,  and  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  find 
nominal  Catholics  who  have  very  incorrect  notions  as  to  the 
essential  constitution  of  the  Church.  There  are,  indeed,  not 
a  few  who  have  very  little  filial  affection  for  the  Holy  Father, 
and  who  look  upon  the  Papacy  as  our  weak  point.  They 
find  the  Pope  to  he  the  chief  object  of  attack  with  non- 
Catholics,  and  that  in  their  religion,  which,  with  their  theo- 
logical and  historical  reading,  they  are  least  prepared  to 
defend.  They  may  not  wish  precisely  to  get  rid  of  the 
Papacy,  but  they  studiously  keep  it  as  far  in  the  back- 
ground as  possible,  and  sjrmpathize  most  readily  with  those 
Churchmen  who  go  &rthest  in  restricting  its  powers  and 
prerogatives.  They,  in  fiict,  see  no  intrinsic  necessity  of  the 
rapacy,  and  no  reason  why  the  Church  might  not  answer 
every  purpose  for  which  she  was  instituted,  as  well,  if  Epis- 
copal, or  simply  Presbyterian,  as  by  being  Papal.  It  is  from 
the  ranks  of  these  that  your  Bed  Republicans,  Socialists, 
and  advocates  of  State  education  obtain  their  recruits,  and 
they  are  they  who  in  a  contest  between  the  two  powers, 
such  as  we  see  now  in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  side  with  the 
temporal  against  the  spiritual.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
Church's  worst  enemies,  and  do  more  to  impede  her  work 
of  civilization  than  open  schismatics,  or  avowed  heretics. 
They  are  always  in  her  way,  a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  every 
good  word  and  work.  They  embarrass  the  intelligent  and 
zealous  Churchman,  and  create  innumerable  difficulties  for 
the  Holy  Father  in  his  relations  with  temporal  sovereigns. 
They  diffuse  around  them  a  cold  and  worldly  atmosphere, 
damp  the  courage  and  ^^seal  of  the  faithfiil,  render  £Eiith  to 
the  extent  of  their  influence  weak  and  sickly,  and  perpetur 
ate  the  political  and  social  evils,  which,  but  for  them,  the 
Church  wouljl  soon  redress.  A  man's  worst  enemies  are 
they  of  his  own  household.  The  Church  has  constantly 
experienced  that  her  worst  enemies  are  they  who  are  in  her 
communion,  without  being  of  it. 

It  is  to  counteract,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  influence 
of  these  incipient  Episcopalians,  or  Presbyterians,  in  the 
Catholic  communion,  that  we  have  insisted  on  the  Papal 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  endeavored,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  to  show  that  the  Papacy  is  essential  to  her  very 
being  and  existence  as  the  Christian  Church.    We  do  no^ 
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forget  that  the  Church  is  Episcopal  as  well  as  Papal,  but 
we  remember,  and  wish  to  remind  others,  that  the  Episco- 
pacy without  the  Papacy  is  null.  We  trust  we  are  as  lit- 
tle disposed  to  diminish  the^rights  and  powers  of  bishops, 
as  we  are  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Pope.  Bishops 
are  our  prelates,  placed  over  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as 
such  we  love,  honor,  venerate,  and  obey  them  ;  but  they 
are  placed  over  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  medium 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  an  appeal  lies 
from  them,  individually,  to  the  Pope,  or  that  they  even  con- 
gregated do  not,  without  him,  constitute  the  Church,  and 
are  incompetent  to  define  her  faith.  There  is  no  council 
without  the  Pope,  as  even  Napoleon  the  First  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  and  no  act  of  bishops  is  a  law  for  the  Catho- 
lic conscience,  without  his  approbation.  They  can  neither 
teach  nor  govern  without  him  ;  and  although  the  teaching 
of  the  Ecdesia  dispersa^  or  each  Bishop  teaching  singly  in 
his  own  diocese,  is  to  be  taken  as  Catholic  faith,  it  is  so 
only  because  each  communes  with  the  Pope,  aiid  through 
him  with  the  others.  The  teaching  of  any  number  of 
bishops  separated  from  his  communion,  is  of  no  authority 
for  the  Catholic. 

It  is  not  the  rights  and  powers  of  bishops  we  impugn  in 
the  remotest  degree  whatever,  but  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Pope  that  we  assert.  Bishops  receive,  we  well 
know,  a  character  in  their  consecration  which  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  Pope,  and  they  have  rights  and  powers  which 
he  does  not  confer ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  faithful,  he  is  the 
guardian,  the  interpreter,  and  the  judge  of  those  rights  and 
powers,  and  the  right  to  exercise  them  depends  on  him,  for 
without  him  bishops  have  no  mission  or  jurisdiction.  They 
hold  their  canonical  rights  and  powers  in  subordination  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  he,  when  he  judges  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  require  it,  can,  without  any  fault  of  theirs, 
set  them  aside,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Concordat 
concluded  with  the  First  Consul  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  Episcopacy  is  essential,  but  it  does  not 
create  or  limit  the  Papacy,  and  in  the  visible  order  takes, 
and  must  take  its  rise  in  it. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  this  dis- 
agrees with  us,  and  we  have  found  much  consolation  and 
encouragement  in  the  (act,  that  the  distinguished  English 
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converts  generally,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  an  exception, 
turn  to  the  Holy  Father  with  true  filial  love  and  confidence. 
They  seem  to  be  free  frbm  those  distrustful  feelings,  and 
those  narrow  views  in  regard  to  the  Papacy,  which  were  for 
a  long  time  a  characteristic  of  English  Catholics.     Men  who 
have  embraced  Catholicity  fix)m  conviction,  from  an  earnest 
desire  to  obey  God  and  save  their  own  souls,  who  have  bro- 
ken up  all  old  connections,  and  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  are 
not  likely  to  wish  to  mutilate  that  Papal  power,  the  want 
of  which  they  had  so  keenly  felt,  or  to  shrink  through  fear 
of  CsBsar  or  his  satellites,  from  asserting  it  in  its  plenitude. 
However  we  may  difier  with  some  of  them  on  the  Develop- 
ment Theory,  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  we  do,  and  can 
agree  with  them  on  the  Papacy,  and  alike  feel  that  our 
Lord  founded  his  Church  on  Peter.     We  believe  it  is  of  the 
very  last  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  the 
people  should  understand  that,  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the 
Church,  an4  nowhere  else  ;  that  the  Church  is '  inconceiv- 
able without  unity,  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church  is 
inconceivable  without  the  Papacy ;  and  therefore  that  he 
who  separates  himself  from  the  Pope,  separates  from  unity, 
from  the  Church,  from  the  Christian  religion,  from  Christ 
himself.     It  is  this  conclusion  we  have  wished  to  establish, 
not   only  against   those  who  are  non-Catholics,  but  also 
against  those  who,  though  within  the  fold,  do  not  seem  to 
us  to  have  a  suflSciently  high  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  the  Papacy,  and  who  forget  to  show  that  deep  filial  love 
for  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  that  readiness  to  defend  his 
rights  and  prerogatives  "as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
which  in  our  judgment  are  required  for  the  spread  of  Catho- 
licity, the  welfare  of  souls,  and  the  prosperity  of  Catholic 
civilization.     In  this  we  trust  we  have  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  place  their  religion  before  their  politics,  and  believe 
that  if  God  be  for  us,  it  is  no  matter  who  or  what  may  be 
against  us. 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  The  ^^End  of  Controversy"  controverted.— A 
BrftUation  o/MUner'a  ^^End  of  Controversy"  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  addressed  to  Thb  Most  Beyerend  Fbakcis 
Patrick  Eekriok,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  cf  Balti- 
more. By  John  H,  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  cf 
Vermont.    New  York,  1855. 

2. — A  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  in  a  Series  qf 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins^ 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont.  By  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more :  Murphy  &  Co.,  1855.  12mo.  pp. 

The  un&ii  treatment  of  Catholics  by  Protestant  writers 
would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  wonder  to  us  had  we  not  once 
been  a  Protestant  ourselves.  But  as  we  have  served  our 
full  time  under  that  yoke  of  bondage,  have  known  to  its 
full  depths  theMelusion  by  which  it  drags  the  mind  through 
its  hard  toil,  we  can  testify  fiom  very  sad  experience, 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  Protestant  to  rid  himself  of  the 
blinding  traditions  of  error.  We  can  well  remember  the 
time  when  our  belief  in  the  slanders  against  Catholics, 
forged  in  the  heart  of  the  Beformation  and  handed  down 
unimpaired  to  our  day,  was  as  implicit  and  religious  as  it  was 
in  the  denunciations  of  our  Lord  against  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  We  had  drawn  these  things  from  the  very 
breasts  of  our  mother.  They  were  mingled  with  our  first 
ideas ;  were  articles  in  our  infant  creed.  As  we  grew  up 
we  had  no  more  doubt  of  their  truth  than  we  had  of  the 
events  of  Bedemption.  And  we  remember  too  what  aston- 
ishment we  felt,  when  a  suspicion  of  their  falseness  first 
forced  itself  upon  us ;  and  how,  when  this  suspicion  ex- 
panded into  clear  conviction,  our  faith  was  shaken  in 
almost  every  thing,  how  we  trembled  lest  upon  examina- 
tion we  should  find  the  traditions  in  favor  of  Christianity 
itself  as  baseless  as  we  had  found  those  against  Catholicity  ; 
and  it  was  only  through  an  interposition  of  the  great 
mercy  of  God  that  we  did  not  fkll  a  victim  to  the  scepticism 
tlius  produced,  so  firmly  had  these  poisonous  roots  of  false 
tradition  entwined  themselves  with  the  earliest  shoots  of 
our  belief  in  essential  truth. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  Christian  sympathy 
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and  forbearance.  It  furnishes  to  our  minds  a  plain  reason, 
and  almost  an  excuse,  for  that  which  often  appears  unac- 
countable, if  not  criminal,  to  old  Catholics.  They  having 
always  enjoyed  the  light,  cannot  comprehend  how  Protes- 
tants should  mistake  it  for  darkness ;  or  mistake  the  nature 
of  things  which  it  freely  reveals.  But  to  us,  who  have  seen 
things  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  this  is  by  no. 
means  wonderful.  We  can  well  understand  how  people  in 
the  dark  should  commit  blunders,  how,  *'if  any  man  walk 
in  the  night  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him.'' 
We  can  very  feelingly  sympathize  with  the  poor  traveller, 
of  whom  it  is  somewhere  related,  that,  being  desirous  in 
the  night  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  arose 
from  his  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  as  he  supposed, 
upon  a  starless  sky,  and  was  not  aware  of  his  mistake  till, 
in  the  light  of  a  bright  morning,  he  discovered  that  instead 
of  hciving  looked  upon  the  heavens,  he  had  opened  a  glass 
door  and  looked  into  a  cupboard.  It  is  not  difficult,  there- 
fore, for  us  who  have  suffered  under  the  delusion,  to  under- 
stand how  good  and  well-meaning  Protestants,  men,  who, 
on  ordinary  topics,  reason  fairly,  and  are  incapable  of  wilful 
misrepresentation,  should,  the  moment  a  question  concern- 
ing the  Catholic  religion  comes  under  debate,  lose  their 
self-possession  and  candor,  become  blind  to  facts,  insensible 
to  the  common  laws  of  evidence,  regardless  of  the  inevitable 
conclusions  of  logic,  and  show  themselves  under  a  kind  of 
blinding  necessity  to  consider  every  point  as  prejudged,  as 
already  and  forever  settled  by  the  dictum  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  self-styled  Reformation, — men,  who  evince  a  respectable 
share  of  reasoning  power  and  just  discrimination  on  ques- 
tions of  science  and  social  poUty,  but  who,  whenever  any 
thing  is  said  or  ^written  in  behalf  of  Catholicity,  can  see 
in  it  only  fraud,  or  sophistry,  or  imbecility,  while  the  most 
absurd  nonsense  put  forth  to  its  prejudice  passes  in  their 
view  for  crushing  argument,  or  lofty  and  inspiring  wisdom. 
Yes,  we  can  understand,  while  many  minds  are  con- 
foimded  at  the  fact,  how  such  men  as  Bishops  Brownell  of 
Connecticut,  and  Meade  of  Virginia,  should  have  read  the 
book  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  have  given  it  in 
the  honesty  of  their  hearts  an  unqualified  approval  as  a 
good  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  an  overwhelming  answer 
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to  the  great  work  of  Bishop  Milner.  We  can  understand 
this  ;  for  we  know  the  terrible  power  of  that  prejudice  which 
infatuates  the  Protestant  mind^  and  renders  it^  at  times, 
quite  irresponsible  for  its  slanderous  imputations  and  false 
judgments.  Had  not  these  men  acted  under  this  power,  we 
feel  perfectly  sure  they  would  have  hesitated  long  before 
committing  themselves,  as  they  have  done,  in  this  matter. 
They  would  have  felt  certain  misgivings  in  approaching  a 
work  from  that  particular  source,  and  with  that  extraor- 
dinary pretension,  and  would  have  been  kept  back  in  their 
judgment,  by  a  train  of  most  natural  antecedent  inquiry. 
If  iBschines,  they  would  have  said,  was  banished  by  his 
countrymen,  after  his  boast  of  having  demolished  Demos- 
thenes, we  may  well  consider  whether  there  be  not  ground 
to  suspect  some  fatal  blunder  in  the  confident  claims  of 
this  self-satisfied  and  self-inaugurated  spiritual  dictator ; 
— at  least  to  induce  us  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  two  in- 
teresting questions.  The  first.  What  is  it  which  Bishop 
Hopkins  professes  to  have  done  ?  The  second,  Is  he  the 
man  likely  to  have  done  it  ?  What  is  it  which  Bishop 
Hopkins  professes  to  have  done  ?  Whose  work,  if  we  may 
believe  himself*,  has  he  demolished  ?  Whose  reputation 
for  ability,  and  learning,  and  honesty,  has  he  proved  an 
empty  name,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  fraud  ?  This  would  have 
been  their  first,  inquiry.  And  in  reward  for  this  inquiry, 
if  industriously  and  sincerely  made,  they  would  have  been 
blest  with  a  vision  in  the  departed  Bishop  Milner  of  one 
of  the  ripest  and  most  erudite  scholars,  and  of  the  purest 
and  most  apostolic  prelates,  that  ever  spent  his  life  and 
energies  in  the  cause  of  God.  And  as  a  consequence,  the 
almost  involuntary  query  would  have  been  suggested, 
whether  a  man  of  such  mental  attainments  was  likely  to 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  some  five  hundred  pages  of 
the  sheerest  literary  blundering  ?  Or  a  prelate  of  so  up- 
right and  saintlike  a  character  to  have  left,  according  to  • 
Bishop  Hopkins,  only  a  monument  of  his  systematic  and 
life-long  dishonesty  ?  And  again,  admitting  this  thing  to 
be  a  possibility,  the  question  would  have  arisen  in  their 
minds.  Is  Bishop  Hopkins  the  man  most  likely  to  have  found 
it  out  ?  and  to  have  found  it  out  after  it  had  so  long  foiled 
the  pursuit,  and  defied  the  eagle  glance  of  the  most  gifted 
Protestant  intelligence  and  ingenuity  ?     Here  is  a  pro- 
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fessed  champion,  they  would  have  said  ;  he  boasts  of 
having  ventured  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  of 
having  torn  off  the  winding-sheet,  and  found  a  corrupt  and 
offensive  carcass,  where  others  had  borne  witness  only  to 
the  fragrant  relics  of  the  Saint, — who  is  he  ?  What  are 
the  peculiar  qualifications  which  entitle  him  to  our  confi- 
dence ?  What  distinction  did  he  gain  in  early  life  ?  What 
achievements,  in  the  way  of  sound  learning  and  honorable 
dealing,  did  he  acquire  over  his  cotemporaries  then,  to 
give  him  a  right  to  sit  as  judge  in  Israel  now?  Was  he 
another  St.  Ambrose,  borne  suddenly  on  the  full  and  irre- 
sistible tide  of  his  own  knowledge  and  wisdom,  amid  uni- 
versal acclamations,  into  his  present  lofty  position  ?  Or 
has  he  gained  it  gradually  in  his  successive  assaults  upon 
the  Catholic  Church,  so  replete  with  pedantry,  shallowness, 
and  reckless  assertion  ?  In  short,  has  he,  as  we  have 
known  him  in  the  council  chamber,  evinced  that  exactness 
of  learning,  that  fairness  and  straight-forwardness  in  apply- 
ing it,  that  singleness  of  purpose,  that  guilelessness  and 
tenderness  of  charity,  that  loftiness  and  steadiness  of  prin- 
ple  which  could  justify  us  in  making  his  statements  and 
opinions  the  sole  ground  of  our  verdict  against  an  eminently 
learned  and  holy  Catholic  prelate  ?  Such  or  something 
like  them  (but  for  the  blinding  effects  of  Protestant  tra- 
dition) would  doubtless  have  been  the  mental  queries  of 
these  well-intentioned  men, — ^mental  queries  calculated  at 
least  to  sober  and  moderate  their  somewhat  precipitate 
judgment  in  the  case  before  us. 

And  now  let  us  open  the  book  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  and 
see  how  far  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  and  injustice,  which 
these  queries  suggest,  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Our  readers  need  not  hesitate  to  accompany  us,  as  we  shall 
be  under  no  necessity  of  travelling  far.  The  first  few  pages 
will  give  us  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
whole  of  this  most  prolix  and  pedantic  production.  The 
•  second  letter  is  enough,  and  enough  without  any  thing  from 
us  beyond  a  simple  subjection  of  its  strange  statements  to 
the  test  of  truth.  It  speaks  for  itself,  for  the  entire  book, 
and  for  the  man  who  wrote  it.  We  doubt,  whether,  had  he 
penned,  in  place  of  it,  with  his  own  hand,  "  The  follow- 
ing LETTERS  ARE  A  PALPABLE  CONTEMPT  OF  LOGIC,  AND  AN 
ENORMOUS  PERVERSION  OF  PRINCIPLE  AND  FACT,''   the  intd- 
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ligeqt  reader  would  have  been  more  effectually  put  upon  his 
guard.  But  had  this  letter  been  a  much  less  faithful  index 
than  it  is,  we  should  hardly  have  been  excused  for  extend- 
ing our  remarks  beyond  it^  after  the  able  and  sufficient  re- 
ply to  the  main  points  of  the  book  by  the  distinguished 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  It  becomes  us  at  all  times,  to 
act  as  a  ^^  doorkeeper/'  to  hold  our  place  at  the  mere  ves- 
tibule of  truth  ;  but  especially  in  the  present  instance, 
when  the  High  Priest  himself  has  traversed  the  inner  tem- 
ple^ and  scourged  therefrom  the  profiine  intruder. 

At  the  opening  of  this  second  letter  of  Bishop  Hopkins, 
we  are  entertained  with  a  somewhat  unusual  amount  of 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  outset  of  his  assaults  upon  his 
antagonist.  Bishop  Milner  had  stated^  what  is  strictly 
true,  but  what  is  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  all  Anglicans, 
that  '^  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  English  church  is  the  Bible 
as  understood  by  each  particular  reader  of  it"  This  the 
Bight  Beverend  complainant  indignantly  denies  ;  and  sub- 
stitutes in  place  of  it  the  following  assertion,  boastfully  para- 
ded in  capitals.^  '^  That  the  Chui^ch  of  England  maintains 
the  rule  of  faith  to  be  tub  Bible  alone,  not  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  each  particular  reader  of  ity  but  according  to 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  ChURCH,  AS  EM- 
BODIED AND  DISTINCTLY  SET  FORTH  IN  HER  OWN  ESTAB- 
LISHED STANDARD  OF  DOCTRINE  AND  WORSHIP,  THE  PRAY- 
ER Book."  This  means,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
any  particular  thing,  that  individuals  are  not  left  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  the  uncertain  results  of  their 
own  private  examination  andjudgment^  but  that  they  are 
provided  with  "  a  rule  of  faith"  in  the  *•  standard  of  doc- 
trine and  worship"  of  the  Protestant  IJpiscopal  Church, 
called  the  "Prayer  Book,"  which  "rule  of  faith"  they 
must  not  hesitate  to  rely  upon,  because  it  is  presented  to 
them  on  the  authority  of  the  "  unerring  judgment"  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Now  Bishop  Hopkins  proceeds  profess- 
edly to  adduce  proofs  of  this  from  the  Prayer  Book  itself . 
But  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe  how  adroitly  in  doing  so, 
he  glides  from  the  point  in  debate  into  a  totally  new  posi- 
tion. He  commen<^,  in  order  to  put  Bishop  Milner  in  the 
wrong,  and  extricate  himself  and  his  sect  from  an  awkward 
dilemma,  by  asserting  that  the  English  Church  does  not 
allow  the  uncertain  rule  of  private  judgment ;  but  insists 
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upon  the  fixed  rule  oi primitive  interpretation  :  which  be- 
cause it  is  primitive,  and  is  sustained  by  primitive  authority ^ 
becomes  a  necessary  and  unerring  guide  to  her  individual 
members ;  and  then  he  goes  into  a  labored  argument  from 
her  Prayer  Book  to  prove— ti;Aa*  think  you,  gentle  reader  ? 
Why,  that  this  Prayer  Book  forsooth,  contains  ancient  doc- 
trine V*  A  proposition  quite  distinct  firom  the  former ;  and 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  not  necessarily  entering  at  all 
into  our  present  question.  The  book  of  Bishop  Hopkins 
may  contain,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  prim- 
itive heretics,  without  having  been  intentionally  based 
upon  any  one  of  their  false  systems  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion. So  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may  have  in  it  much 
of  *'  an?ient  doctrine."  But  the  question  is,  was  the  doc- 
trine put  there  hecause  it  was  ancient,  because  the  book 
containing  it  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  necessary  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Churchy  and  for 
the  purpose  of  having  in  the  decisions  of  such  authority  a 
certain  rule  of  faith. 

Now  we  say,  that  the  book  manifests  no  such  thing, 
that  it  neither  ^^  maintains'"  nor  intimates  the  necessity  of 
any  such  submission  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appeals  to 
another  and  a  totally  different  standard  of  authority.  We 
say  that  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  so  far  from  encouraging 
Episcopalians  to  receive  any  doctrine  merely  because  the 
primitive  Church  taught  it,  actually  warns  them  (in  the 
only  place  where  they  allude  to  the  subject  at  all)  against 
her  guidance,  on  the  ground  that  in  certain  countries  ^^  she 
hath  erred  in  matters  of  faith."*  We  say,  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  adopting  theancient  creeds  into  her  Prayer 
Book,  instead  of  '^  maintaining""  that  she  did  it,  because 
they  were  "  ancient"  or  "  the  fixed  interpretation  of  the 
primitive  Church,"  has  shown  that  she  was  governed  solely 
by  her  oum  vacillating  will.  The  &cts  are  irresistible.  In 
her  Prayer  Book  in  England  she  has  set  forth  ^Aree*creeds. 
In  that  of  the  United  States  only  two^  and  one  of  them  in  a 
mutilated  form ;  while  in  one  of  her  Thirty-Nine  Articles  she 
has  distinctly  presented  the  ground  upon  which  she  received 
any,  or  all  of  these  creeds, — a  ground  which  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Church,  but 

*  See  Artide  XIX  of  the  89  Articles. 
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simply  to  private  Judgment^  viz. :  that  "  they  may  be 
proved" — not  that  they  have  been  by  an  antecedent  author- 
ity, but  "  may  be  "  by  Episcopalians  noto--^not  by  means 
of  "  primitive  interpretations/'  but  "  by  certain  warrants 
of  Holy  Scripture " — as  "  understood/''  of  course,  "  by 
each  particular  reader  of  it"  Further  we  say,  that  in  one 
of  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  most  solemn  Office  of  her 
Prayer  Book,  where  if  in  any  place  she  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  particularly  explicit,  she  exacts  of  each  candidate 
who  seeks  her  ministry,  a  promise  of  submission  in  his  teach- 
ing, to  both  the  subordinate  and  ultimate  authority  which 
she  recognizes,  neither  of  which  is  "  the  interpretation  of 
the  primitive  Church,"  as  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to 
the  words  of  that  promise, namely,  that  such  candidate  "will 
give  his  faithful  diligence  so  to  minister  the  doctrine ....  of 
Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commxinded^  and  as  this  Church 
(not  the  primitive  Church)  hath  received  the  same,  "  ac- 
cording*' {not  to  "the  interpretAtion  of  the  primitive 
Church"  but)  "  to  the  commandm^ent  of  Gtod  " — meaning 
the  Scriptures  ;  as,  again,  this  same  candidate  is  made  to 
promise  that  he  will  teach  "  nothing  as  necessary  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  but  what  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by 
the  Scriptures"  Here,  then,  in  place  of  the  glorious  cer- 
tainty of  the  "  unerring  judgment  of  the  primitive  Church," 
which  Bishop  Hopkins  claims  for  Episcopalians,  his  Church 
casts  them  for  guidance  upon  .her  own  ever- varying  judg- 
ment, subject  to  the  test  of  each  individual  according  to  the 
standard  of  Holy  Scripture  as  understood  by  himself. 

But  suppose  we  accept  the  assertion  of  irresponsible 
Episcopal  writers  against  the  manifest  teaching  of  their 
Church,  and  grant  to  Episcopalians  a  title  to  "  primitive 
interpretation."  What  possible  advantage,  according  to 
Bishop  Hopkins,  can  it  be  to  them  ?  They  can  arrive  at 
this  interpretation  only  in  one  of  two  ways,  namely, 
by  an* authoritative  tradition  in  the  Church,  or  by  the 
investigation  of  each  individual  Christian.  The  former 
alone  can  be  of  any  special  service  in  identifying  the  truth, 
or  freeing  the  mind  from  doubt :  inasmuch  as  it  only  is 
objective  to  the  mind,  and  hence  capable  of  bringing  to  it 
any  aid  beyond  itself.  Bishop  Hoplaus  however  shuts  out. 
Episcopalians  from  this  resource,  deprives  them  of  the 
possibility  of  help  from  the  existing  Church  in  finding  out 
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the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Church,  in  the  following  precious 
addition  to  his  first  rule  so  pompously  laid  down  at  p.  14, 
VoL  I.  From  this  first  rule  we  had  really  hoped  something 
through  that  "  establbhed  standard  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, the  Prayer-Book,"  particularly  as  this,  on  the  next 
page,  is  triumphantly  presented  as  the  chosen  vehicle  for 
conveying  "the  decisions  of  the  unerring  judge  of ,  contro- 
versy, the  Church,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  belong- 
ing to  the  body  of  the  faithful."  But,  alas,  the  vanity  of 
all  human  hopes  !  We  are  now  told  by  the  same  unerring 
oracle — the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont  (p. 
286,  VoL  I.) — that  "  the  individual  Christian  (every  man, 
woman,  and  child  belonging  to  the  faithful),  in  order  that 
he  (or  she)  may  be  able  to  determine  what  was  the  doc- 
trine of  antiquity,  must  examine,  compare,  and  decide  from 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  "  (not  the  decisions  of  an  unerring 
judge)  "until  he  (or  she)  is  satisfied  and  convinced  of 
what  the  great  majority  of  the  approved  masters  "  (not  the 
unerring  judge,  the  Church)  "held  and  taught.  That 
very  work,  however,  evidently  requires  an  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  And  yet  so  soon  as  this  task  is  honestly 
completed,  the  individual  is  bound  to  adopt  the  true  teach- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  hold  to  that,  though  the 
whole  Church  in  his  own  day  should  decide  against  him  I  *' 
What  a  delightful  undertaking  for  every  man,  woman,, 
and  child  1  How  cheering  the  prospect  as  he  launches- 
forth  on  this  dark  voyage  of  discovery !  How  perfectly 
definite  and  satisfactory  must  the  result  be  to  his  agitated 
and  bewildered  mind  t  He  has  only  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  most  difficult  Latin  and  Greek,  "which,"  says- 
this  very  logical  Bishop,  "  none  but  the  Priest  in  general 
pretends  to  understand."  has  only  to  search  out  and  select 
from  an  almost  interminable  and  inextricably  confused  mass 
of  early  writers  " the  great  majority"  (who  is  to  count  ?)» 
"  of  the  approved  "  (by  whom  pray  ?)  "  masters  of  anti- 
quity." Only  to  "  examine,  compare,  and  decide  "  for  him- 
self .("  it  being  manifestly  an  exercise  of  private  judgment "), 
"from  the  works"  extending  to  some  hundreds  of  folio 
volumes— of  "  these  masters,  until  he  is  satisfied  and  con- 
vinced of  what  the  great  majority  of  them  "  (thus  so  easily 
found  out)  "held  and  taught."  And  then,  if  he  has 
"  honestly  completed  his  task  "  (and  we  will  pray  that  Qod 
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may  give  him  8u£Scient  parity  of  mind  and  length  of  days), 
he  has  only  to  sit  quietly  down  and  enjoy  the  fhiit  of  his  la- 
bor, — ^imagine  himself  (for  this  is  the  best  he  can  do  after 
all)  in  possession  of  the  teaching  of  the  true  Catholic  Church, 
which  he  is  bound  to  adopt,  though  "  the  whole  Church  of 
his  own  day  should  decide  against  him ; " — though  the 
whole  of  that  wonderftd  ^^  standard  "  which  professes  to 
**set  forth  so  distinctly  and  unerringly"  to  the  faithfcd 
the  primitive  doctrine  and  worship,  the  ^'  Bnglish  or  Ameri- 
can Prayer  Book, "  shoufd  turn  out,  instead  of  a  help 
to  his  faith,  to  be  an  actual  antagonist  to  the  decisions 
of  his  "  private  judgment !  "  A  private  judgment,  be 
it  remembered,  which  must  be  exercised  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  order  that  they  may  determine  ^^  the 
primitive  interpretation, "  which,  says  Bishop  Hopkins,  is  to 
be  kept  "  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Bible."  In  other 
but  no  plainer  words,  each  individual  Christian  is  called 
upon,  by  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  to  determine 
for  himself,  1.  What  the  interpretation  of  the  primitive 
Church  is  ;  2.  Whether  it  accords  strictly  with  the  mean- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture';  and  3.  Whether  the  result  be  ad- 
verse to  the  teaching  of  his  own  Church  or  not ;  and  if  so, 
to  abandon  that  and  follow  his  "  private  judgment."  No 
wonder  that  Bishop  Hopkins,  after  this  statement,  should 
find  it  necessary  to  amend  his  first  "rule  of  faith,"  as  he 
has  done,  Vol.  I.  p.  287,  by  appending  to  it  the  words,  "  with 
the  RIGHT  of  PRTVATE  JUDGMENT,  iu  Order  to  decide  what 
is  that  primitive  Catholic  interpretation,"  which  gives  the 
sense  of,  or  is  "  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Bible."  But 
a  great  wonder  surely  will  it  be' to  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  after  this  Bishop  Hopkins  should  pronounce  the  "  rule 
of  faith  "  adduced  by  Bishop  Milner,  as  governing  Episcopa- 
lians, "  a  false  and  absurd  calumny  1 "  For  such  a  reader 
will  not  fail  to  perceive,  notwithstanding  the  labored  so- 
phistry of  Bishop  Hopkins  to  keep  it  out  of  view,  that  his 
explanations,  modifications,  and  additions  actually  reduce 
(what  he  boastfully  claims)  "  the  unerring  judgment  of 
the  Church  "  to  the  private  decisions  of  individual  Chris- 
tians upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  individual 
Fathers.  And  an  equal  marvel  will  it  be,  that  Bishop 
Hopkins  should  have  so  little  regard  to  the  intelligence  or 
memories  of  his  readers,  as  to  ai^,  in  a  tone  as  triumphant 
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as  if  he  had  really  shown  it, — "  Does  not  the  Church  of 
En^nd  give  the  unerring  judgment  qfthe  Church  to  all  her 
people  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ? "  when  at  the 
same  time  he  declares,  that  each  one  of  her  people,  ^^  by  an 
exercise  pf  private  judgment,  must  determine  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  antiquity,  and  is  bound  to  hold  to  that,  though 
the  whole  Church'  in  his  own  day  should  decide  against 
him" — though  the  English  Church,  with  all  her  lauded 
treasures  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  obliged 
to  be  r^arded  and  renounced  by  him  as  hostile  to  ^^  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'' 

Again,  we  see  with  what  little  propriety  Bishop  Hopkins 
can  interpose  the  singular  claim  set  upon  the  clause  in 
Article  xx. — "  The  Church  hath  authority  in  controversies 
of  faith."  We  say,  singular  claim ; — as  the  article  itself, 
even  if  Bishop  Hopkins  had  not  done  it,  proceeds  to  give  a 
&tal  limitation,  or  qualification  to  thb  authority, — ^a  limita- 
tion, or  qualification,  which  not  only  subjects  it  to  a  revi- 
sion, but  actually  invites  the  resistance  of  every  individual 
ocmcemed  in  it.  It  is  embodied  in  the  appended  words : 
"  And  yet,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any 
thing  contrary  to  Chd's  written  word"  Suppose  to  a 
legal  act,  appointing  and  authorizing  a  judge  to  settle 
certain  quarrels  among  the  people,  the  words  should  be 
annexed  :  "  And  yet,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  judge 
to  decide  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  l&nd ;" 
would  not  the  clause  imply  that  the  judge  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appellate  jurisdiction  ?  And  in  case  no  such 
jurisdiction  was,  by  law,  provided,  would  not  each  litigant 
have  a  right  to  exercise  his  private  judgment,  in  in- 
quiring into  the  lawfulness  of  the  judge's  decision,  in  his 
own  case  ?  The  Church,  by  the  terms  of  this  article,  is 
declared  the  judge  of  the  people.  But  her  judgment  is 
pronounced  wdawfuly  if  it  be  not  in  accordance  vrith  the 
written  word  of  Qod.  Now,  who  is  constituted  the  arbiter, 
or  court  of  appeal,  to  determine  this  ?  In  the  absence  of 
all  such  authority,  is  not  each  individual  bound  to  decide 
for  himself — particularly  as  he  is  bound  by  the  same  arti- 
des,  to  believe  and  practise  according  to  (}od's  written 
word? 

Here,  again,  we  arrive  at  the  same  result,  viz.,  that 
whatever  authority,  in  the  Episcopal  scheme,  is  claimed 
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for  the  Church,  it  is,  in  the  end,  made  suhject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  private  judgment ;  'or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  ^'the  Bible,  as  understood  bj  each  particular  reader 
of  it/' 

But,  suppose  we  had  not  done,  what  we  certainly  have, 
righted  Bishop  Milner,  in  respect  to  his  statement  of  the 
Church  of  England  rule  of  faith,  what  has  Bishop  Hopkins 
gained  in  the  way  of  giving  certainty  to  that  rule?  He  says, 
"  the  Church  must  provide  the  necessary  instructions  by 
which  all  persons  may  certainly  find  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." Now,  what  has  he  done  to  show  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  made  such  provision  ?  After  all  his 
"  sounding  of  trumpets  before  him,"  what  has  he  really 
exhibited  for  the  guidance  of  the  bewildered  inquirers  ? 
It  is  true,  he  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  bold  proclama* 
tion  of  rules.  The  number  is  almost  beyond  belief; 
while  the  variety  is  just  equal  to  the  number.  In  one 
place  (Vol.  I.  p.  15),  he  directs  us  to  "  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  controversies  of  faith,"  without  discriminat- 
ing when,  or  where,  or  how  her  decision  is  to  be  found. 
In^another  (Vol.  I.  p.  17),  he  bids  us  "  test  soundness  in 
the  fiuth  by  the  imerring  judgment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  her  own  teachings."  And  then,  in  another 
(Vol.  L  p.  16),  he  appeals  for  "  an  unerring  judgment  of 
controversy,  to  the  Primitive  Church."  Here  ( vol.  I.  p. 
14),  he  insists  upon  our  receiving  "  the  interpretation  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Pjayer- 
Book."  Here  (Vol.  I.  p.  20),  he  holds  up  to  us  the 
Church  of  England  as  imitating,  or  "being  like"  the 
Primitive  Church,  in  "  weaving  all  the  truths  of  the  saving 
Gospel  into  her  public  services,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind,  however  ignorant  of  the  dead  languages,  may 
have  a  rule,  or  method,  which  in  universal,  and  adapted  in 
all  respects  to  their  abilities  and  circumstances."  Here, 
again  (VoL  I.  p.  15),  he  opens  before  us  "  the  liturgy  and 
offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  giving  regularly  the  deci- 
sions of  the  unerring  judge  of  controversy,  the  Church,  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  belonging  to  the  body  of  the 
faithful"  And  then,  finally  (VoL  I.  p.  286),  he  urges 
upon  us,  as  the  authorized  rule,  "  what  the  great  majority 
of  the  approved  masters  of  antiquity  held  and  taught," 
which  he  makes  iti  "  the  absolute  duty  of  the  indiv^ual 
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Christian,  by  an  exercise  of  private  judgment/'  to  search 
out  and  determine  for  himself,  yea,  and  "  to  adopt,  though 
the  whole  Church  of  his  own  day  might  decide  against  him/' 

Kow,  which  of  these  rules  does  Bishop  Hopkins  wish  us 
to  accept  ?  By  which  does  he  intend  the  doubting,  earnest 
inquirer  to  be  governed  ?  By  the  judgment  of  the  living 
judge,  the  present  Church  of  England,  stammering  with 
her  double  tongue  ?  Or,  by  the  judgment  of  the  dead 
judge,  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  .Donatists,  and 
now  lying  beneath  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  a  thousand 
years  ?  By  the  decision  of  that  imaginary,  though  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Hopkins  "unerring  judge  of  controversy,  the 
Primitive  Church,"  authoritatively  delivered  to  the  faithful 
by  the  English  Church  ?  Or,  by  what  was  held  and  taught 
by  a  majority  of  the  masters  of  antiquity,  as  discovered 
by  each  private  intellect,  and  adopted  by  each  private 
judgment,  though  in  the  very  face  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  ? 

Beally,  Bishop  Hopkins  must  be  demented,  or  think  we 
are  so ;  either  does  not  exactly  know  what  he  is  about,  or  else 
acts  upon  the  presumption  that  his  readers  will  not  know. 
The  latter  alternative  might  be  feared,  but  for  his  professed 
horror  of  "  Jesuits."  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  certainly 
entangled  himself  in  a  web,  which  will  require  more  than 
the  skill  of  all  the  Jesuits  to  unravel.  He  has  studied 
long,  and  labored  hard,  to  lead  his  followers  out  of  the 
labyrinths  of  Protestant  doubt  and  self-dependence ;  but 
we  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  intelligent  among  them, 
wl^ther  he  has  thrown  one  ray  of  light  upon  their  diffi- 
cult path  ?  His  readers,  however,  have  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  His  admissions  are  valuable,  and  ought  to 
have  weight  with  them,  while  his  contradictions  should 
read  them  a  lesson.  He  stands  forth  a  witness,  yea,  a 
bold  advocate,  for  objective  truth,  and  for  the  necessity  of 
its  being  "  unerringly  "  taught,  and  for  the  great  Catholic 
doctrine,  that  the  Church  of  Grod  is  the  appointed  teacher. 
And,  what  is  more,  he  shows,  in  his  utter  &Uure,  after  the 
application  of  all  his  learning  and  ability,  to  fix  that  cha- 
racter upon  the  English  scheme,  how  fruitless  must  be  every 
attempt  to  give  reality,  and  unity,  and  certainty  to  divine 
^th^  where  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment 
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is  retained,  or  the  Catholic  claim  of  infallibility  in  the 
teaching  of  God's  Church  is  excluded. 

Here  we  might  well  rest  the  argument,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  relates  to  the  comparative  claims  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  systems  in  settling  for  the  faithful  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ.  But,  as  Bishop  Hopkins  in  his  eagerness 
to  get  rid^of  a  vain  attempt  to  define  the  powers  of  the 
Anglican  scheme,  as  ^^interpreter  and  judge,''  hastens 
rather  prematurely  to  show,  in  five  most  extraordinary 
points,  the  surpassing  excellence  of  its  working,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  follow  him  a  few  pages  farther. 

1.  He  inquires  (VoL  I.  p.  17)  (and  each  one  hearing 
the  inquiry,  will  involuntarily  look  into  his  face,  to  see  tf 
he  be  really  in  earnest),  "  Does  not  the  Church  of  England 
give  the  unerring  judgment  of  the  Church  to  all  her  peo- 
ple, directly  in  their  own  language,  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  along  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  the  voice  of  the  Church  are  con- 
stantly heard,  alike  by  pastors  and  flocks,  without  the 
possibility  of  concealment  or  evasion  ?  "  We  surely  need 
not  answer  this  question.  Each  reader  is,  by  this  time, 
prepared  to  say  to  it,  no— emphatically  no  !  For  each 
reader  will  see  that  there  can  be  to  a  people  no  unerring 
judgment  of  the  Church,  in  a  book,  whose  doctrinal  state- 
ments may  be  reversed  by  the  private  judgments  of  such 
people.  Besides,  Bishop  Hopkins  knows,  as  well  as  we  know, 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  voice  of  the 
Prayer-Book  is  the  voice  of  the  Church,  when  his*  own 
people,  by  following  his  own  directions  (Vol.  I.  p.  286), 
may  find  and  declare  it  otherwise, — give  up  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  go  to  Mass.  But  Bishop  Hopkins  continues : 
"  While  the  modern  Church  of  Bome  does  not  give  her 
judgment  directly  to  the  people  at  all,  but  keeps  her 
Council  of  Trent  in  Latin,  keeps  her  public  liturgy  in 
Latin,  keeps  her  selections  from  the  Bible  in  Latin, 
so  that  the  people  never  hear  either  the  word  of  God, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  save  only,  so  far  as 
their  particular  priest  sees  fit  to  deliver  it."  We  will  not 
stop  to  characterize  this  passage  as  it  deserves ;  but  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  fiicts  of  the 
case,  and  leave  it  with  him  to  judge  how  far  so  unscrupu- 
lous a  writer  is  to  be  trusted  in  his  subsequent  statements. 
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(1.)  His  first  charge  is,  that  "The  modem  Church  of 
Borne  does  not  give  her  judgment  directly  to  the  people 
at  all,  but  keeps  her  Counol  of  Trent  in  Latin/'  We 
answer,  that  the  Holy  Fathers  of  this  General  Council,  in 
their  24th  session,  decreed,  that  "All  Bishops  take  care 
that  her  Catechism  be/aithfuUy  translated  into  the  vemac^ 
ylar  language,  and  be  expounded  to  the  people  by  the 
pastors/'  And  the  reason  for  this  they  give  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  found  in  the  preface  to  this  Catechism  : 
"  In  these,  our  days,  it  becomes  necessary  to  labor  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  piety,  to  nurture  and 
strengthen  the  faithful  with  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine 
as  with  the  food  of  life  ;  for  *  false  prophets  have  gone  out 
into  the  world,  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  faithful  with 
various  and  strange  doctrines/  The  Fathers,  therefore, 
anxious  to  apply  some  healing  remedy  to  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude,  were  not  satisfied  with  having  decided  the 
more  important  points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  against  the 
heresies  of  our  times,  but  deemed  it  further  incumbent  on 
them  to  deliver  some  ^fixed  form  and  manner  to  be  /oZ- 
lowed  by  those  to  whom  are  lawfully  intrusted  the  duties 
of  pastor  and  teacher.  In  works  of  this  sort,  many,  it  is 
true,  have  already  employed  their  pens.  .  .  The  Fathers, 
however,  deemed  it  of  the  first  importance,  that  a  work 
should  appear,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  that,  as  there  is  "  One  Lord  and  one  faith,'' 
there  may  also  be  "  one  common  standard  (that  is  for  the 
people),  and  a  prescribed  form  of  delivering  the  faith,  and 
instructing  Christians  in  all  the  duties  of  piety.''  This 
command,  to  translate  the  Catechism  into  the  various  lan- 
guages of  Christendom,  therefore,  being  based  upon  so 
urgent  a  reason,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  very  Pope 
(Pius  the  Fifth),  who  authorized  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  at  the  same  time  secured  its  translation  into 
the  languages  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  as 
appears  in  the  life  of  that  Pope.  While,  in  1804,  a 
second  Italian  translation  was  issued  in  a  more  modem 
style ;  and  in  1829,  an  accurate  and  elegant  English 
translation  was  published,  and  extensively  circulated,  in 
all  countries  where  that  language  is  spoken.^    More  elab- 

*  Not  only  was  the  Cateehism  of  the  Ooimoil  of  Trent  translated 
into  the  varions  languages  of  Europe,  but  likewise  the  Acts  or  Decreet 
of  flie  Oooncil,  as  must  have  been  known  by  Bishop  Hopkins. 
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orate  research  would,  doubtless,  discover  many  other  trans- 
lations ;  but  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  need  to 
make  it.  Enough  is  already  exhibited  to  cast  back  the 
charge  of  "reckless  vituperation"  upon  the  reiterated 
assertion,  that  the  Catholic  Church  "shuts  up  her  own 
teaching  in  Latin^  and  leaves  the  anxious  inquirer  to  the 
individual  priest,  who  has  not  a  single  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  his 
Church's  authority"  (Vol.  I.  p.  20).  Enough,  surely,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  man  who  made  it  (and  it  gives  us  only  sorrow 
of  heart  to  say  so)  the  alternative,  either  of  criminal  igno- 
rance, or  wilful  falsehood. 

(2.)  But  a  second  charge  calls  for  our  notice,  viz., 
that  the  Catholic  Church  "keeps  her  publtc  liturgy  in 
Latin"  We  meet  this  by  the  simple  but  incontrover- 
tible fact,  that  the  Church  has  caused  this  liturgy  to  be 
translated,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  faithful,  in 
their  own  language  ; — a  fact  which,  yrithout  retracting 
this  calumnious  misstatement  here.  Bishop  Hopkins  himself 
admits,  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  359,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation,  or  says  that  it  occurred  after  it.  But 
here  another  gratuitous  fabrication  is  appended,  viz.,  that 
^Hhe  people  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  single  besfonse, 
although  the  liturgy  is  full  of  responses,  originally  intended 
for  them.''  To  a  Catholic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this 
is  simply  fisdse.  That  the  responses  are  not  prohibited  at 
any  time  ;  and  that  at  high  mass,  and  often  at  low  mass, 
they  are  made  by  the  people  ;  and  that,  if  more  generally 
they  are  confined  to  those  who  especially  serve  at  mass,  or 
to  the  choir,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  in  most  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  England,  and  in  some  in  this  coun- 
try, the  responses  are  chiefly  made  by  a  clerk  or  a  choris- 
ter, viz.,  the  effect  of  long  usage. 

(3.)  But  there  is  here  a  third  slander,  viz.,  that  "  the 
Church  of  Bome  keeps  her  selections  from  the  Bible  in 
Latin."  And  again  (Vol.  L  p.  20),  that  "  she  provides  no 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue."  And  again  (Vol.  I.  p. 
332),  "  She  has  even  forbidden  the  laity  to  read  the  BiUe 
in  the  vulgar  tongue^  and  has  only  allowed  it  under  great 
restrictions  since  the  Reformation^  through  fear  and  neces- 
sity." And  again  (Vol.  I.  p.  23),  that  "  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  Wickliflfe  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
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into  English,  after  it  had  been  for  so  many  ages  a  sealed 
book  to  the  great  body  of  the  priests,  and  to  all  the 
laity/' 

We  b^inwith  the  last  two  assertions,  as  they  antedate 
and  connect  themselves  with  the  so-called  Beformation, 
while  we  restrict  our  anthorities  regardmg  them  to  the 
ages  just  prior  to  that  melancholy  event.  Had  Bishop 
Hopkms  looked  into  the  BiUiotheca  Sacra  of  the  erudite 
Le  Long,  into  the  Bibliotkegue  Curieuse^  &c.,  of  David 
Clement,  the  Protestant  librarian  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, into  the  Preliminary  Discourses  of  the  great  Bishop 
Axni^t,  into  Audin's  Life  of  Luther,  Palgrave's  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  he  might  have  found 
himself  restrained  (if  any  thing  could  have  restrained  him) 
from  the  &lse  statement,  that  ^^for  many  ages  before 
Wickliffe,  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  great  body 
of  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  laity,"  by  the  following 
unquestionable  &cts.  In  Germany,  before  the  age  of 
Wickliffe,  there  fiad  been  two  versions  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  one  of  which,  at  least  (that  inade  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Charlemagne),  must  have  extended  its  benefits,  so 
£Eur  as  it  was  possible,  without  the  instrumentality  of 
types,  to  the  fourteenth  century.  This  assertion  will  not 
appear  strange  to  those  who  reflect  upon  the  peculiar  care 
wluch  was  then  taken  to.  preserve  the  Scriptures,  and  give 
to  their  sacred  contents  the  widest  circulation  among  the 
people.  Were  we  to  enter  one  of  the  shops  of  a  large 
city,  and,  on  inquiring  for  the  City  Directory,  find  it 
chained  to  the  dei^  of  the  merchant,  we  should  regard  the 
circumstance  as  indicating,  not  a  desire  on  his  part  to  keep 
the  book  out  of  sight,  but  as  the  best  mtons  of  having  it 
always  at  hand,  and  of  preventing  its  removal  and  loss 
through  carelessness  or  theft.  So,  when  we  discover  that 
in  the  Churches  of  our  Catholic  fore&thers,  the  Scriptures 
were,  in  many  cases,  chained  to  the  lectums,  and  to  the 
windows  of  the  convents,  as  ip  the  fiimous  case  brought  to 
notice  by  Luther,  we  shall  hardly  be  guilty  of  the  stu- 
pdity  of  some  of  our  Protestant  assailants,  in  ascribing 
the  circumstance  to  an  effort  of  the  priests  to  keep  the 
Bible  away  from  the  people  ;  but  we  shall  look  upon  it  as 
the  best  evidence  we  coidd  have  of  the  Church's  desire  to 
extend  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  greatest  number  possible 
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with  due  security  against  insult  and  plunder  ;  and  of  the 
fact,  that  a  single  copy  often  instructed,  by  this  means,  a 
whole  neighborhood,  while  a  single  version  shed  its  divine 
light  over  many  centuries.  We  can  well  believe,  therefore, 
thEit  the  Teutonic  version,  under  Charlem£^e,  continued 
to  enlighten  the  Teutonic  race  down  to  the  age  of  Wicklifife. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  immediately  after  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  as  early  as  1466,  a  translation  was  made 
in  German,  from  the  Latin  vulgate,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  two  copies  of  which  still  remain  in  the  govem- 
memt  library  of  that  place  ;  while  this  same  version, 
before  Luther  appeared  upon  the  stage  with  his  translation, 
had  passed  through  no  less  than  sixteen  editions, — one 
printed  at  Strasburg,  five  at  Nuremburg,  and  ten  at  Augs- 
burg. And,  if  we  may  trust  Le  Long,  whose  authority 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  four  other  editions  must  be 
added  to  these.  In  Italy,  just  anterior  to  the  translation 
of  Wicklifife,  about  the  first  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
one  into  Italian,  was  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gtenoa, 
and  generally  circulated,  as  we  learn  from  Sixtus  Senensis 
through  Le  Long.  Near  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
some  time  before  Luther,  another  translation,  executed  by 
a  monk,  Nicholas  Malermi,  was  printed  simultaneously  at 
Bome  and  Venice,  which,,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  German  heresiarch,  had  already  passed  through  thirteen 
editions,  and  soon  after  passed  through  eight  more,  with 
the  express  desire  and  sanction  of  the  Holy  Office. 

In  France,  as  shown  by  the  Protestant  Maitland,  in  his 
work  on  the  Dark  Ages  (a  book  we  would  especially  and 
earnestly  recommend  to  Bishop  Hopkins),  some  hundreds  of 
Latin  versions  within  a  district  of  country  not  larger  than 
the  State  of  Vermont,  existed  just  prior  to  the  Beformation; 
while  an  important  translation  into  French,  according  to 
the  Protestant  Bishop  Usher,  was  made  by  Des  Moulins, 
about  the  year  1478.  This  passed  into  a  new  edition, 
under  the  revision  of  the  learned  Bishop  of  Angers,  nine 
years  after  ;  and  then  into  sixteen  successful  editions  dur- 
ing the  next  half  century  ;  four  of  which  were  printed  at 
Lyons,  and  twelve  at  Paris. 

In  Spain,  Le  Long  tells  us  (VoL  I.  p.  369),  that  the 
first  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  during  the  twelfth  century.    A  copy  of  this  is 
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now  in  the  Boyal  Library  of  Paris.  Another  translation 
intc  the  same  language,  supposed  by  the  learned  to  have 
been  made  in  the  next  century,  is  also  fouad  in  a  library 
at  Paris,  in  a  well-preserved  quarto.  Another  still,  is 
mentioned  by  Le  Long,  bearing  date  1407,  and  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  same  library.  A  century  before  this,  how- 
ever, as  we  are  informed  by  the  Spanish  historian,  Mariana. 
Alphonso  the  Wise,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  procured  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  t(mgue  of  Castile ; 
by  which  he  designed,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  improve 
the  language,  and  exalt  the  intelligence  of  his  people.'' 
After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  first  Spanish  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Valencia,  1478,  nearly  fifty  years 
before  Luther  commenced  his  career,  and,  according  to  Le 
Long,  and  Amat,  the  famed  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  ^^  under 
the  very  auspices,  and  direct  supervision  of  the  Valencian 
Inquisitors.''  It  passed  through  a  new  edition  prior  to 
the  first  move  towards  the  Lutheran  schism.  Indeed, 
at  this  period,  Le  Long  adds,  ^^the  remaining  Spanish 
provinces  had,  almost  all  of  them,  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  several  dialectd."  We  call  attention  to 
the  ftirther  feet,  that,  Jn  the  year  1517,  when,  according 
to  Bishop  Hopkins,  the  eflforts  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
hide  from  the  people  the  word  of  God,  had  risen  to  the 
highest  point,  Cardinal  Ximenes  published  his  femous 
Polyglot,  the  Complutensian,  the  first  ever  attempted,  and 
which  our  able  historian,  Prescott,  pronounces  ^^  a  noble^ 
monument  of  piety,  learning,  and  munificence,  which  enti- 
tles its  author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Christian 
world."  In  Poland,  by  order  of  St.  Hedwige,  Duchess 
of  Lithuania,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  into 
the  vernacular,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and,  about  ten  years  after,  another,  by 
one  Andrew  Jassowitz.  In  Sw^en,  early  in  the  same 
century,  a  translation  was  made  by  order  of  St.  Bridget ; 
and  another  in  Iceland,  if  we  may  credit  the  disciple 
of  the  renowned  Tycho  Brahe,  quite  the  last  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Besides,  in  Bohemia,  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  country  at  Prague, 
about  1488,  and  passed  into  three  new  editions  before 
the  year  1511. 

We  now  turn  to  England,  the  scene  of  Wickliffe's  laud- 
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ed  achievemeiits  ;^  and  while  passing  by  a  large  number  of 
Latin  versions  noticed  by  Mr.  Maitland,  as  open  to  all  the 
priests  and  learned  laymen,  we  need  only  call  to  mind  the 
efforts  of  Bishop  Aldhelm  and  the  Venerable  Bede  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  his  Bishops  in 
the  tenth,  and  of  Alfric  and  other  Bishops  in  the  succeeding 
age  to  circulate,  by  means  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  trans- 
lations, a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  But  such  efforts  were 
made  down  to  the  very  time  of  Wickliffe.  "  From  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age  down  to  Wickliffe,"  says  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  an  intelligent,  fair  Protestant  writer,  "  we,  in  Eng- 
land, can  show  such  a  succession  of  Biblical  versions,  in 
metre  and  in^prose,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  amongst  any 
other  nation  of  Europe.  But  we  have  not  yet  produced 
our  stores ;  nay,  though  the  greater  part  of  these  versions 
are  in  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  they  remain  to  this  hour  utterly  neglected  and 
mouldering  on  their  shelves."  (His.  Ang.  Sax.  p.  175.) 
Bishop  Usher  mentions  one  translation  as  having  been  made 
in  1210,  and  that  seven  editions  of  it  were  pubUsbed  before 
the  time  of  Luther.  Besides,  in  1290,  the  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  English  and  generally  circulated  ;  and  also, 
not  more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  Wickliffe,  another 
English  translation  was  made  and  published  by  John  of 
Trevisa. 

Here  then  we  see,  that,  in  addition  to  numerous  Latin 
;rersions  of  the  Bible,  existing  in  every  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  one,  in  the 

*  Bishop  Hopkins  extols  the  preaching  and  other  efforts  of  Wick- 
liffe as  "  bearing  fruit /<»r  and  teideJ*^  ITow  what  was  ih^preaehingy 
and  what  was  Ma  fruit  f  What  was  this  preaching  ?  Wliile  it  at- 
tacked the  Pope  for  ejecting  Wickliffe  by  a  righteous  decision  from  aa 
office  at  Oxford,  which  he  had,  through  trickery  and  iignstice,  usurped, 
it  denounced  all  salaried  clergymen  as  *^  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ;" 
all  unking  in  Churches  as  an  abomination  to  God,  and  fdl  distinctions 
in  society  as  hostile  to  Ood's  ordinance.  What  was  its  fruit  ?  It  led 
his  followers  to  act  upon  the  notion  that  9in  destroyed  all  title  to  pro-> 
perty,  and  hence  that  the  righteous  had  a  right  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  goods  and  estates  of  the  wicked — while  it  excited  these  follow- 
.  ers  to  a  rebellion  of  some  100,000  of  the  rabble  against  the  nolnlity 
and  gentry,  which  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  lives,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  an  incredible  amount  of  outrage, 
while  he  (Wickliffe),  the  vile  instagator,  acted  throughout  the  part  of 
a  base  and  cowardly  hypocrite. 
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ages  just  before  Wickliffe,  we  have  in  Catholic  Gtennany 
one  translation  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  in  Catholic  Italy 
one  tnmslation  into  Italian  ;  in  Catholic  France  one  trans- 
lation understood  by  a  large  portion  of  her  people ;  in 
Catholic  Spain  three  translations  into  the  language  of  the 
country ;  in  Catholic  Poland  two  translations ;  in  Catholic 
Sweden  and  Iceland,  two  translations;  and  in  Catholic 
En^and,  besides  three  translations  of  an  earlier  time/  we 
have  three  more  made  in  the  ages  immediately  prior  to 
Wickliffe ;  and  all  made  expressly  for  the  people  and  kept 
within  their  reach.  And  yet,  says  Bishop  Hopkins,  "  the 
Bible  was  in  these  ages  a  sealed  book  to  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  all  the  laity." 

Again,  between  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  Luther,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  ver- 
sions already  adverted  to  ;  in  Germany,  two  translations  of 
the  Bible  into  German,  and  twenty-one  different  editions  of 
these ;  in  Italy,  two  translations  and  twenty-two  editions ; 
in  France,  two  translations  and  sixteen  editions ;  in  Spain, 
five  translations  and  six  editions ;  in  Flanders,  seven  new 
editions  of  the  translation  of  1210 ;  besides  ten  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Cornelius  Hendrick  ;  in 
Bohemia,  one  translation  and  three  editions ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, six  distinct  translations,  with  others  doubtless  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  escaped  our  eye.  And  yet  Luther  is  re- 
presented as  not  having  seen  a  Bible  till  he  was  20  years 
of  age  ;^  and  Bishop  Hopkins  has  the  hardihood  (a  softer 
word  would  belie  the  truth)  to  declare  that  the  "  Church 
of  Bome  has  even  forbidden  the  laity  to  have  the  Bible  in 

*  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  to  aocnmulste  nnneoeiBary  proof  on 
this  point,  we  mmt  adc  the  reader's  attention  to  the  followinff  extract 
fkrom  a  candid  Protestant  writer.  Having  dted  instances  to  lUostrate 
the  amonnt  of  Christian  knowledge  Just  before  Wickliffe's  age,  Mr. 
Maitland  remarks — ^  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them,  and  not  easy 
to  escape  the  inference  that  a  iSuniliar  knowledge  of  the  word  ofGod 
was  possessed  and  valued  by  many  in  those  ages  which  have  been  re- 
presented not  merely  as  wiwout  fight,  but  as  so  fiercely  in  love  widi 
darfaiess,  that  Ihey  were  poritively  hostile  to  the  Soriptnres.  I  am 
not  such  an  en^usiast  as  to  suppose  that  I  can  do  ma<m  to  stop  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  Msehood  long  established,  widely  circuhtted, 
and  maintained  with  all  the  tenacity  of  party  pr^ndioe.  If  I  were, 
the  occurrenoee  of  almost  every  day  would,  I  hope,  teach  me  wisdom. 
mSHe  these  sheets  are  soing  through  the  press,  uiey  have  brought  me 
a  spedmen  quite  wortj^y  of  ^  Bobertson,*^  and  so  much  to  our  pres- 
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the  vulgar  tongue^  and  did  not  alio  ^  it  till  the  Beforma- 
tion." 

We  have  thus  £Eur  purposely  confined  ourselves  to  the 

ent  purpose  that  I  cannot  help  notioing  it . . .  The  head-line  of  the  page 
brought  to  me  isr^ 

*D'AXJBIGN£'S  REFORMATION. 

.The  University.  IMscovery. 

Lother's  Piety.  The  Bible.' 

^^  Among  the  contents  of  the  page  thns  headed,  and  in  the  colnnm 
under  ^  Discovery  and  the  Bible^'  we  find  the  foUowing  passage  re* 
latingto  Luther : — 

^  The  younff  stadent  passed  at  the  University  library  eveiy  moment 
he  oonld  snatch  from  his  academic  duties.  Books  were  still  rare,  and 
it  was  a  hi(^  privilege  in  his  eyes  to  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  trea- 
sures 'collected  in  tbat  vast  collection.  One  day  (he  had  then  been 
studying  two  years  at  Erfurt,  and  was  twenty  years  of  age)  he  opened 
one  after  another  several  books  in  the  library,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  thehr  authors.  A  volume  he  opens  in  its  turn  arrests 
his  attention.  He  has  seen  nothing  like  it  to  this  moment.  He  reads 
the  title — it  is  the  Bible !  A  rare  book,  unknown  in  those  days.  His 
interest  is  excited  to  a  high  degree ;  he  is  overcome  with  wonder  at 
findhig  more  in  the  volume  than  those  fragments  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  whidi  die  Ohurch  had  selected  to  be  read  in  the  temples  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  vear.  Till  then  he  had  supposed  tibese  consti- 
tuted the  entire  word  of  God ;  (and  yet  each  one  of  these  '  fragments' 
is  announced,  when  read,  as  having  been  taken  from  a  certain  chap- 
ter,) and  now  behold  how  many  pages,  how  many  diapters,  how  many 
books  of  which  he  had  not  before  had  a  notion.' 

'^  Is  it  not  odd  that  Luther  (continues  Mr.  Maitland)  had  not,  by 
some  chance  or  other,  heard  of  tne  Psalms? ''  ^artioularlv,  we  may 
add,  as  they  were  chanted  in  all  places  of  worship),  ^^  but  there  is  no 
use  in  criticising  such  nonsense.  Such  it  must  appear  to  every  mode- 
rately informed  reader,  but  he  will  not  appreciate  its  absurdity,  until 
he  is  informed  that,  on  the  same  page«  this  precious  historian  has  in- 
formed his  readers  that  in  the  course  of  the  two  preceding  years  Luther 
had  ^  applied  himself  to  learn  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  wntings  of  Occam,  Scot,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.' 
Of  course  none  of  these  poor  creatures  knew  any  thing  about  the  Bible. 

^^  After  I  had  written  this  I  was  curious  to  see  how  Milner  (the  Epis- 
copal Ohurch  historian)  had  stated  this  matter;  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  following  passage  with  the  CM>ita]s  as  I  have  ^ven  them : 

'  In  the  second  year  after  Luther  had  entered  into  the  monastery, 
he  accidentally  met  .with  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  Ubraiy.  It  proved  to 
him  a  treasure.  Then  he  discovered  that  there  was  MORE  Scriptore 
passages  extant  than  those  which  were  read  to  the  people :  for  tiie 
Scriptures  were  at  that  time  very  little  known  in  the  world.'  Vol 
rV.  p.  824. 

^^  Really,"  says  Mr.  Maitland,  "  one  hardly  knows  how  to  meet 
such  statements,  but  will  the  reader  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
we  are  not  now  talking  of  the  J)ark  Ages^  but  of  a  period  when  the 
Press  had  been  ha{fa  century  in  operation;  and  will  he  give  a  mo- 
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ages  immediately  preceding  this  great  Protestant  schism^ 
that  our  readers  might  see  how  absolutely  groundless  is  the 
plea  for  that  schism  based  upon  this  most  fiilse  charge  of 
the  Vermont  Bishop. 

We  now  proceed  to  try  it  by  what  the  Church  has  ac- 
tually done  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  the  venuicular  tongue 
of  her  people  since  that  period.     In  doing  this,  let  it  be 

ment's  reflection  to  the  fbllowiiig  statement,  which  I  belieye  to  be 
correct,  and  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  so  far  inaccurate  as  to  affect 
the  argument  To  say  nothing  oiiarU  of  the  Bible,  or  of  books  whose 
pkce  £  uncertain,  we  know  of  at  least  twenty  different  editions  of  the 
whole  Latin  Bible,  printed  in  Germany  only,  he/ore  Luther  wcis  bom. 
These  had  issued  from  Augsburg,  Btrasbui^,  Oologne,  Ulm,  Meivts 
(two),  Basil  (four),  Nuremberg  (ten),  and  were  mspeo'sed  through 
Germany.  I  repeat,  before  Luther  was  bom ;  and  I  may  add,  i£kt 
before  that  event  there  was  a  Printing  Press  at  yrork  in  this  very  town 
of  Erfhrt,  where,  more  than  twenty  years  after,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  his  ^  discorery.'  Some  may  ask,  what  was  the  Pope  about  all 
this  time  Y  Truly  one  would  think  he  must  have  been  off  his  guard ; 
but  as  to  these  German  performances,  he  might  haye  found  employ- 
ment nearer  home  if  he  Vd  looked  for  it.  Before  Luther  was  bom, 
the  Bible  had  been  printed  in  Rome,  and  the  printers  had  had  the 
assurance  to  memorialize  his  Holiness,  praying  that  he  would  help 
them  off  widi  some  copies.  It  had  been  printed  too  at  Naples,  Flo- 
rence,  and  Placenxa,  and  Venice  alone  had  tomshed  eleten  editions. 
"So  doubt  we  Bhovld  be  within  the  tmth,  if  we  ware  to  say  that  be- 
side the  multitude  of  manuscript  copies,  not  yet  fallen  into  disuse,  tlie 
Frees  had  mued fifty  difRdrent  editions  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible;  to 
say  nothing  of  Psalters,  New  Testaments,  or  other  parts.  And  yet 
more  than  twenty  years  after,  we  find  a  young  man  whohad  receiyed 
*  a  yery  liberal  education,'  who  ^  had  made  great  nrofidency  in  his 
studies  at  Magdeburg,  Eisenach,  and  Erftirt,'  and  who,  neyertheless, 
did  not  know  wJutt  a  Bible  toa#,  simply  because  *•  the  Bible  was  un- 
known in  those  days.' 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Maitland  giyes  a  strong  proof  that  the 
Hble  not  only  existed,  and  was  weU  known  in  those  ages,  but  that  it 
was  also  reaa  and  highly  appreciated.  He  says  that  tne  writings  of 
those  times  ^^  are,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  made  of  the  Scriptures. 
I  do  not  merely  mean  that  the  writers  constantly  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  appealed  to  them  as  authority  on  all  occanons,  as  oUier 
writers  haye  done  since  their  day— thouffh  they*  did  this,  and  it  is  a 
strong  proof  of  their  jhmiliarity  with  them— but  I  mean  that  they 
thou^t,  and  spoke,  and  wrote  the  thoughts  and  words  and  phrases  of 
the  Bible ;  and  that  they  did  this  constantly  and  habitually,  as  the 
natural  mode  of  expressmg  themselyes.  They  did  it  too,  not  exdu- 
siyely  in  theology,  or  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in  hlstoriefi,  biogra- 
phies, fiuniliar  letters,  legal  instruments,  and  documents  of  eyery  de> 
scription."— J/(M^iu2.   Da/rh  Ages,  pp.  468,  469,  470. 

May  God  reward  this  writer  with  grace  to  follow  the  Tmth  which 
he  so  clearly  sees 
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observed,  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  positive  records,  and 
that  these,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries,  relate  chiefly 
to  the  century  nearest  the  Beformation.  Had  wo  access  to 
full  statistics  down  to  the  present  time,  we  doubt  not  that 
our  numbers  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The  first  trans- 
lation in  Germany,  after  the  Beformation,  was  published 
1534,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  ; 
and  passed  through  no  less  than  twenty-one  editions  before 
the  end  of  a  century.  Another  translation  by  the  filmed 
champions  of  truth  against  Luther,  Drs.  Emser  and  Eck, 
was  published  in  1537,  and  had  an  immense  circulation, 
though  the  exact  number  of  editions  is  not  recorded.  Still 
another  Catholic  translation  was  made  under  Episcopal 
authority,  in  the  year  1630,  while,  to  the  recent  ones  by 
Schwartzel  and  Brevtans,  might  be  added  several  others 
during  the  present  century.  In  Italy,  which  is  represented 
as  the  very  seat  of  hatred  and  active  opposition  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible  among  the  people, — in  Italy,  between 
1532  and  1779,  four  new  translations  were  made  into  the 
Italian  language  ;  one  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Office  ;  one  under  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth;  one  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence  ;*  and  another  by  permission,  under 
Antonio  Brucioli,  from  which  some  twenty  editions  pro- 
ceeded in  less  than  fifty  years,  and  fi:om  which  unnumbered 
editions  have  continued  to  go  forth  to  the  present  day.  In 
France  the  translation  byLe  Fevre  alone,  after  its  revision 
by  the  Louvain  divines,  1550,  passed  through  thirty-nine 
editions  before  the  year  1700.  In  addition  we  have  before 
us  the  names  of  six  other  new  translations  into  French,  at 
different  dates  since,  which  have  constituted  a  fountain 
whence  streams  of  sacred  knowledge  have  been  constantly 

*  The  following  letter  was,  on  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  the 
above  translation,  addressed  by  the  Holy  Father  (Pins  YI.)  to  the 
Most  Beverend  author. 

^^  Beloved  Son,  health  and  apostolic  benediction. 
.  '^  At  a  time  when  a  vast  nmnber  of  bad  books,  which  most  grossly 
attack  the  Catholic  religion,  are  circulated,  even  among  the  unlearned, 
to  the  destruction  of  souls,  you  judge  exceedingly  well  tiiat  the  faith- 
ful should  be  ezdted  to  the  reamng  of  the  Holy  ScriptureB.  For  they 
are  the  most  abundant  sources,  which  ought  to  be  Idft  open  to  every 
one  to  draw  from  them  purity  of  morals,  and  of  doctrine,  and  to  eradi- 
cate the  errors  of  those  corrupt  timea  This  you  have  seasonably  effected 
as  you  declare,  \>j  publishing  the  sacred  writings  in  the  language^of 
your  country,  mutabU  to  etery  Qni%  capacity,^ 
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flowing  out  to  the  Catholic  families  of  France,  in  too  many 
and  varied  channels,  opened  from  timei  to  time  in  new 
issues  from  the  press,  to  admit  of  separate  and  distinct 
notice. 

In  Spain,  that  noble  but  much  afflicted  and  reviled 
Catholic  country,  still  more  signal  eflbrts,  if  possible,  have 
been  made  to  adapt  and  convey  the  Scriptures  to  the  popu* 
lar  mind.  In  the  years  1553  and  1567,  two  translations 
into  Castilian  were  executed  and  published  at  Ferrara,  from 
which  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  a  few  months.  Two 
years  after,  the  famous  translation  of  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna 
came  from  the  press,  "  in  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,*'  and  in  strict  correspondence  with  a 
translation  published  at  Ferrara,  "under  the  high  appro- 
bation (rf  the  court  of  Eome.''  Of  this  Valesa  says,  two 
thousand  copies  were  put  into  immediate  circulation.  Be- ' 
tween  1586  and  1622,  Brunet  and  Le  Long  mention  the 
publication  of  at  least  five  editions  more.  In  1794  the 
Bishop  of  Segovia  published  that  famous  translation,  which, 
under  special  favor  of  the  Inquisition^  passed  into  "  i-e- 
peated  and  copious  editions,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona, 
"  and  spread  over  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  !  "  In  the  year  1807,  this  same  bishop,  as  he 
himself  says,  "  was  induced  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  whole  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  commence 
and  execute  another  translation."  No  theologian  could 
have  been  more  safely  intrusted  with  such  a  responsible 
work,  for  none  was  more  deeply  versed  in  the  languages  of 
antiquity,  or  more  sweetly  and  intimately  fiimiliar  with  the 
thoughts  of  Gkxi  through  an  intense  and  elevated  devotion. 
In  ihxi  year  1823,  his  New  Testament  came  from  the  press, 
and  was  forwarded  to  Rome,  whence  it  was  returned  with 
the  "distinguished  acknowledgments  and  approbation  (f 
the  Pope,"  and  in  a  few  months  became  so  much  in  de- 
mand that  the  press  could  hardly  frimish  an  adequate  supply. 
The  Old  Testament  was  loudly  called  for,  and  by  the  sur- 
prising labors  of  the  good  bishop,  made  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  its  appearance.  Indeed,  this  version  of  the 
Bible  was  brought  into  existence,  as  all  the  records  of  the 
day  bear  testimony,  through  the  express  desire  of  the  Holy 
Father,  the  importunity  under  their  own  names  of  "  seven 
ArchhishopSy  sixteen  Bishops^  and  of  a  long  line  of  Canons, 
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Priors  J  and  Parish  Priests  "  in  truth  of  the  whole  hier- 
archy of  Spain;  and  brought  into  existence,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  author,  "  to  promote  the  splen- 
dor of  religion,  the  purity  of  life,  and  spiritual  good  of  aU 
thefaithfvir 

In  Poland,  the  existing  translation  passed  into  four 
editions  between  1561  and  1619  :  all  of  which  bore  the 
express  sanction  of  the  several  Pontiffs^  under  whose  pon- 
tificates they  were  published.  While  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, two  other  translations  were  made,  one  by  Hyerony- 
mus  Leopolitanus,  and  the  other  by  Justus  Eabi. 

We  may  as  well  add  here,  what  every  intelligent  reader 
ought  to  know,  that  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
to  the  eastern  Churches,  various  editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  been  published  at  Rome  and  Venice,  in  SyriaCy 
Arabicy  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian.  While  the  Four  Oos- 
pels  in  harmony,  were  published  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  dif- 
ficult language  of  China  ;  a  work  that  has  achieved  what 
is  still  more  difficult,  an  awai-d  of  approbation  from  the 
"  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1 " 

As  we  turn  again  to  England  and  the  countries  that 
speak  her  language,  we  have  to  remark  (and  it  raises  a 
blush  for  the  boast  of  Protestanism,)  that  her  Catholic  chil- 
dren were  long  deprived  by  her  cruel  and  oppressive  laws, 
of  the  enjoyment  of  a  Catholic  Bible,  except  by  ptealth. 
While  to  have  published  one  within  her  realm,  would  have 
exposed  the  adventurous  printer  .to  certain  death  1 

Hence  the  first  effort  for  English  Catholics  in  this  be- 
half was  obliged  to  be  made  abroad.  A  Niaw  Testament, 
translated  by  Cardinal  Allan,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Bichard 
Bristow,  of  the  College  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  1582,  was 
the  first  of  the  sacred  volume  published  in  English  after 
the  Reformation.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Ant- 
werp in  1600.  While  the  whole  Bible,  after  the  restora- 
tion and  removal  of  the  College  to  Dotiay,  was  translated 
there,  and  published  in  1610.  Revised  by  Bishop  Challoner, 
and  considerably  altered  in  its  phraseology  by  others  active 
under  his  authority,  the  edition  now  used  by  those  who 
speak  English,  was  published  at  London  in  1750.  Of  the 
number  of  editions  that  have  proceeded  from  this  version, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  accuracy.  Still  through  the 
kindness  of  our  friends  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  enough  at 
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least  to  rebuke,  if  not  silence,  the  calumny  of  Bishop  Hop- 
kins. 

In  London  laige  editions  both  of  the  Bible  and  Testa- 
ment, in  sizes  to  suit  all  classes  of  readers,  have  been  pub- 
lished or  introduced  from  Dublin  and  Belfast,  by  Dolman, 
Bichardson  &  Son,  Bums  &  Lambert,  and  Virtue,  &c.  &c. 

In  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  a  splendid  folio 
edition  has  been  published  by  FuUerton  &  Co.,  a  Protestant 
house,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gordon,  and  by 
the  special  approbation  of  the  Scotch  Catholic  Bishops. 

In  DubUn  two  editions  by  Coque,  and  one  by  Duflfy 
have  been  published,  from  the  plates  of  which  thousands  of 
copies  proceed  annually. 

In  Belfast  two  editions  of  the  Bible  and  one  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  published  by  Simms  &  Mclntire, 
the  circulation  of  which  has  been  too  large  to  be  accurately 
estimated  ;  while  Father  Matthews,  the  apostle  of  Temper- 
ance, published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  small  numbers, 
and  in  a  form  so  cheap,  as  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of 
every  body.  Besides,  we  are  informed  'on  good  authority, 
that  an  Irish  Catholic  Bishop  (we  think  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Conner),  when  publicly  charged  with  opposition 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  replied  simply  by  an 
immediate  and  large  issue  from  the  press  of  the  Douay 
Bible  at  his  own  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  circulation  of  the  Douay 
Bible  and  New  Testament,  in  the  Canadas,  from  the  Irish 
and  American  press,  the  apostolic  Archbishop  of  Quebec 
has  caused  a  large  edition  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
printed  in  French,  and  zealously  promoted  its  circulation 
among  all  classes  of  his  people. 

As  we  turn  to  our  own  beloved  land  we  find  ourselves 
supplied  with  more  ample  and  exact  statistics. 

The  house  of  Carey,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  publishers  of  the  Douay  Bible 
(and  this  is  said  to  have  been  thojirst  Bible  of  any  kind  pub- 
lished) in  the  United  States.  Their  first  edition  was  issued 
1790,  followed  by  a  second  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  year  1810  the  same  house,  under  the  name  of 
Matthew  Carey  (a  name  most  venerable  in  that  city  of  Bro- 
therly Love),  published  a  new  edition  in  the  same  quarto 
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1828,  in  the  same  city,  Eugene  Cummiskey  published 
a  quarto  edition,  a  large  octavo  edition,  and  a  folio  edition 
with  Haydock's  notes. 

1829  or  thereabout,  Fielding  Lucas,  Baltimore,  pub- 
lished a  small  octavo  edition. 

1832,  John  Doyle,  New  York,  published  an  octavo  edi- 
tion. 

1843,  E.  Dunigan,  New  York,  published  an  octavo 
edition,  from  which  has  been  annually  issued  since,  about 
2,000  copies  :  also  the  same  year  an  imperial  octavo  edition, 
which  has  had  an  equal  circulation. 

1834,  D.  &  J.  Sadher,  New  York,  published  an  impe- 
rial quarto,  15,000  copies.  Since  that  time,  a  small  quarto 
12.000  ;  an  octavo  3,000  copies  in  two  years,  and  a  pocket 
edition  2,000  copies. 

184-,  P.  Donahoe,  Boston,  published  an  octavo  edi- 
tion. 

184-,  F.  Lucas,  Baltimore,  published  a  quarto  edition. 

1850,  Virtue,  New  York,  published  a  quarto  with  notes, 
5,000  copies. 

1852,  E.  Dunigan  &  Brother  published  an  imperial 
quarto,  10,000  copies,  with  Haydock's  notes. 

Of  the  New  Testament  the  following  editions  and  copies 
have  been  published. 

1819,  at  the  cost  of  a  Catholic  layman  of  XJtica,  an 
18mo.,  20,000  copies. 

183-,  by  F.  Lucas,  Baltimore,  a  large  32mo.  edition. 

1845,  by  E.  Dunigan,  New  York,  an  edition  12mo.  from 
which  there  has  been  a  yearly  sale  of  some  3,000  copies. 

1845,  or  about  that  time,  by  D.  &  J.  Sadlier,  12mo.  edi- 
tion, 30,000  copies. 

1847,  by  Hewitt  &  Spooner,  New  York,  a  large  edi- 
tion, 8vo. 
^  We  hardly  need  add,  that  every  edition  of  the  Douay 
J^ible  which  we  have  mentioned,  has  been  published  by  the 
express  "provision"  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  And  yet  with  all  these  fiicts  staring  upon  him, 
Bishop  Hopkins  has  the  etEroniery  to  assert,  that  this 
Church  "  provides  no  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  for 
^he  bulk  of  any  pec^  upon  earth  I" 

But  Bishop  Hopkins,  in  the  face  of  these  &cts,  not  only 
declares  that  the  Catholic  Church  '^provides  no  Scriptures 
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in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  but  also  argues  that  she  has  always 
done  what  she  could  to  "  prohibit "  or  "  restrict "  their  cir- 
culation among  the  people  ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  too  magis- 
terial and  grandiloquent  to  awaken  any  other  sentiment 
towards  him  than  pity,  proclaims  that  "  the  real  reason  for 
this  restriction  is  precisely  because  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
is  the  most  perilous  of  aU  things  to  the  false  doctrine,  idola^ 
tries,  and  superstitions  of  the  Papal  Church  of  Borne  !  " 
and,  in  proof  of  it,  adduces  the  conversion,  by  a  single 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  sixty  thousand  Irishmen  !^ 
Observe,  good  reader,  how  beautifully  Bishop  Hopkins's 
principles  and  facts  come  together, — "  The  reading  of  the 
Bible"  ("  not  to  be  understood  by  each  particular  reader 
of  it'*)  ''converts  60,000  IrishToen  to  his  Church,"  and 
these,  according  to  his  representation,  so  degraded  by  the 
Catholic  system  as  in  most  cases  not  to  be  able  to  read  at 
aU!  Surely  after  this  we  may  expect  no  more  Protestant 
sneers  at  Catholic  miracles  I 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  enter* 
tained  so  deep  a  reverence  for  Holy  Scripture,  and  so  just 
an  appreciation  of  its  true  office,  as  to  place  upon  its  pub- 
lication only  that  "  restriction  "  which  she  deems  necessary 
to  secure  it  from  desecration  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
perversion  to  the  ruin  of  souls  on  the  other.  Hence  she 
"  prohibits,"  as  she  has  always  done,  the  publication  or  re- 
ception by  her  children,  of  any  other  than  her  approved 
version  ;  and  of  that  only  as  it  shall  have  received  her  own 
express  revision  and  sanction.  If  proof  be  needed  of  her 
wisdom  here,  she  has  only  to  point  to  the  shocking  profa- 
nation of  the  Holy  Volume,  under  Protestant  hands — the 
corrupt  and  contradictory  translation  of  it  by  many — and 


*  We  observe  in  the  recent  speech  in  this  city  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bairdf  who  has  passed  many  years  abroad,  and  has  been  gathering  up 
all  the  facts  in  his  power  to  favor  the  anti-Oatholic  cause,  he  cuts 
down  Bishop  Hopkins's  number  about  one  half;  whUe  an  intelligent. 
independent  Scotch  Protestant  writer,  Dr.  Forbes,  who  had  travelled 
leisurely  through  Ireland  for  the  very  purpose  of  asoertiuning  the  state 
and  number  of  Protestant  conversions,  dechures  that  they  amount  to  a 
mere  handful,  and  bring  no  credit  to  the  intermeddlers,  as  they  are,  in 
most  oases,  the  fruits  of  bribery,  and  the  victims  of  infidelity.  That 
having  ''sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,"  they  have  for* 
Baken  God  and  all  form  of  religion.  This  book  of  Dr.  Forbes  is  seri* 
ously  recommended  to  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Vermont. 
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the  casting  away  of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  all.*  In  re- 
gard to  her  "  restriction "  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
she  has  ever  acted  upon  "  the  rule ''  set  forth  by  Bishop 
Hopkins  in  one  place,  and  retracted  by  him  in  another,  but 
consistently  maintained  by  some  of  his  Episcopal  brethren, 
especially  by  the  deservedly  distinguished  Drs.  Hobart 
and  Eavenscroft, t  viz.,  that  "the  Word  of  Ood,  to  be 
understood  by  men,  must  be  interpreted  to  them  by  the 
Church  of  God."  And  she  has  not  dared  to  act  upon  any 
other  rule,  lest  she  might  be  instrumental  in  fostering  in 
her  people  a  spirit  of  fatal  self-reliance.  Holding  with 
Bishop  Hopkins  that  "  the  Bible,  as  understood  by  each 
particular  reader  of  it,"  is  not  a  safe  "  rule  of  Faith," 
or,  what  is  more  important,  with  St.  Peter,  that,  left  to 
the  interpretation  of  "  the  unlearned  or  unstable,"  it  might 
be  "  wrested  to  their  destruction,"  she  has  uniformly  de- 
clined to  peril  the  souls  of  her  people  by  uniting  in  any 
indiscriminate,  and  "  without  note  and  comment "  circula- 
tion of  it ;  and  uniformly  insisted  upon  accompanying  it 
with  the  means  which  God  hath  provided,  in  her  "  unerring 
judgment,"  to  apply  it  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
And  had  Bishop  Hopkins  been  an  earnest  believer  in  his 

*  Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  learned  pointed  out  no  less  than  a  thousandcross  blunders 
in  it.  Znin^us  pronounced  it  *^  a  corruption  of  the  Word  of  Grod ;  '* 
and  Martin  Buoer  ^^  a  complete  failure."  When  the  Swiss  version 
made  its  appearance,  Beza  declared  it  ^4mpious  in  many  parts." 
While  the  Divines  of  Bade  charged  back  the  same  upon  the  transla- 
tion of  Beza;  and  Dumoulin  says  in  regard  to  that  of  Calvin,  that 
^'  he  does  violence  to  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  and  makes  additions  of 
his  own  to  it."  The  Divines  of  Geneva,  deprecating  the  previous 
Protestant  attempts,  concentrated  all  their  ability  to  produce  a  trans- 
lation themselves  which  should  do  honor  to  Protestantism,  but  which, 
when  it  passed  under  the  judgment  of  the  Divines  of  James  L  was 
pronounced,  after  a  denunciation  of  all  other  Protestant  versions, 
*'  the  most  wicked  and  unfaithful  of  all."  While  their  edition,  in  its 
turn,  has  fallen  under  most  deserved  censure,  for  discarding  many 
books  as  Apocryphal,  which  rest  upon  precisely  the  same  authority 
with  all  the  others,  and  for  making  many  false  translations,  affecting 
the  sense  and  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture. 

t  Whoever  wishes^  to  know  the  views  on  this  point  of  Bishops 
Hobart  and  Bavenscroft,  let  him  in  reference  to  those  of  the  former, 
look  into  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Judge  Jay  on  the 
Bible  Society ;  and  in  reference  to  those  of  the  latter,  read  his  Ser- 
mon before  the  Bible  Society  of  North  Oarolina,  £h>m  the  text,  Acts 
viii :  80,  81,  published  in  his  posthumous  works. 
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own  TX}[%  he  would  not  have  discovered  in  this  caution, 
this  watchful  charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  an  "  endeavor 
to  depreciate  the  word  of  God/'  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  seen,  that  that  act  would  give  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  value  of  the  word  which,  guarding  against 
its  perversion,  should  most  effectually  secure  and  realize  its 
efficacy  ; — would  have  seen  that  the  physician  could  not  be 
justly  charged  with  undervaluing  his  remedy,  bepause  he 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  ignorant  or  delirious  patient 
from  applying  it  fatally  to  himself.  The  whole  merits  of  this 
question  rest  upon  that  principle.  If  Almighty  God  has 
committed  his  word  to  the  individual  readers  of  it,  and  ac- 
cepts, as  his  own  truth,  what  each  individual  draws  from 
it,  then  is  the  Catholic  Church  wrong  in  putting  any  "re- 
striction "  to  its  circulation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  God 
has  committed  that  word  to  his  Church  to  be  delivered 
by  her  with  her  interpretation  upon  it  to  the  people,  then 
is  she  bound  to  do  this,  in  that  degree  and  manner,  which, 
according  to  her  judgment,  will  most  surely  and  effectually 
impart  to  her  people  a  knowledge  of  the  "  One  Faith," — 
the  ^^  words  of  eternal  Ufe,\'*^ 

The  next  two  points  (the  2d  and  3d)  of  Bishop  Hopkins 
we  shall  consider. under  one^  as  all  of  the  second,  not  al- 
ready answered,  is  embraced  in  the  third;  which  is  as 
follows  : — "  Does  not  the  Church  of  England  instruct  even 
her  little  ones,  by  giving  them  her  own  catechism,  and 
commandiug  her  ministers  to  make  that  the  text-book  of 
their  instructions  ?  While  the  Church  of  Rome  has  only 
gotten  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  catechism,  for  her  Parochial 
dergi/y  and  leaves  the  catechisms  for  the  people  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  particular  Bishop,  although  she  does  not 
deny,  any  more  than  we  do,  that  individual  Bishops  and 
Priests  are  liable  to  err."  (Vol.  I.  pp.  17  and  18.)  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  our  attention  is  first  called  to  the 

*  Bishop  Hopkins  says  (YoL  I.  p.  20),  that  the  Catholic  Ohnroh  '*  ao- 
oommodates  her  teaching  in  no  respect  to  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  igBorant."  On  this  point  we  had  intended  to  speak  more  at 
large,  but  have  onlv  time  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  work  on  the  Dark  Ages,  by  the  intelligent,  honest-minded,  Pro- 
testant writer,  Mr.  Maitland ;  and  also  to  a  leading  article  of  the 
Isst  (we  think)  January  No.  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  on  the 
Scriptural  Character  of  Catholic  Preaching,  as  compared  with  the 
most  Evangelioid  specimens  of  Protestant  preaching,  or  to  that  effect. 
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comparative  claims  of  the  catechism,  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  of  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  We 
will  first  view  them  in  respect  to  their  object,  as  fountains 
of  theological  definition  and  exact  instruction.  Bishop 
Hopkins  says,  that  the  former  by  command  "  is  made  the 
teoct-iook  of  ministers  in  their  instructions."  The  Holy 
Fathers  of  Trent  say  that  they  have  set.  forth  a  catechism, 
"  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Synod,"  that 
"  there  may  be  one  co7nmon  standardj  and  a  prescribed 
form  of  delivering  the  faith  and  instructing  Christians,  to 
which  Pastors  will  recur  as  the  source  from. which  their 
exposition  is  to  be  dratvn"  Now  we  respectfully  ask 
Bishop  Hopkins,  while  we  admire  his  boldness  in  provoking 
the  comparison,  to  go  with  us  into  an  examination  of  these 
catechisms  respectively,  and  inquire  which  is  best  calculated 
in  itself  to  place  before  the  pastor,  definitely,  distinctly, 
and  in  all  its  fulness,  our  respective  "  professions  of  Faith."  ? 
The  English  Church  catechism  extends  over  not  more  than 
four  octavo  pages  ;  while  that  of  Trent  could  not  be  com- 
prised yfithin  four  hundred  similar  ones  ;  and  still  precisely 
the  same  subjects — ^the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer j  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Sacraments,  are  treated  of  in 
each.  Is  not  this  circumstance  presumptive  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  latter  as  a  source  of  instruction  ?  For  is  it 
possible,  taking  the  human  mind  in  its  ordinary  capacity, 
to  make  dogmatic  truth  plainly  and  accurately  understood, 
without  more  extended  explanations  than  are  found  in  the 
Episcopal  Catechism  ? 

Again,  the  respective  modes  of  securing  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  Christian  subjects,  of  placing  the  minds  of  minis- 
ters under  the  great  and  controlling  Christian  idea,  of  fixing 
them  upon  the  chief  purpose  of  Christian  instruction,  are 
worthy  of  our  special  notice.  The  catechism  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  the  "  text-book  "  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  opens  in  a 
dry,  abrupt  manner,  little  calculated  to  remind  the  Pastor 
of  his  exalted  vocation,  and  kindle  in  his  breast  the  fire  of 
true  Christian  zeaL  While  the  catechism  of  Trent,  "  the 
source  from  which  Pastors  are  to  draw  their  exposition," 
is  prefaced  with  such  stirring  words  as  the  following : — 
(the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Synod  say)  "  Before  we  proceed 
to  develope  those  things  severally  which  compiise  a  summary 
of  Christian  doctrine,  we  premise  a  few  observations  ex- 
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planatoiy  of  the  considerations  which  should  form  the 
primary  object  of  the  Pastor's  attention,  and  which  he 
should  keep  continually  before  his  eyes,  in  order  that  he 
may  know  to  what  end,  as  it  were,  all  his  views,  labors, 
and  studies  are  to  be  directed,  and  how  this  end,  which  he 
proposes  to  himself,  may  be  facilitated  and  attained. 

He  is  then,  in  the  first  place,  always  to  recollect,  that 
in  this  consists  all  Christian  knowledge,  or  rather,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "this  is  life  everlasting,  that  they 
may  know  thee,  the  only  true  Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent.''  A  teacher  in  the  Church  will,  therefore, 
use  his  best  endeavors,  that  the  faithful  earnestly  desire 
"to  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,"  that  they 
may  be  firmly  convinced,  and  with  the  most  heartfelt  piety 
and  devotion  believe,  that  "  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  For 
"  He  ia  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  *  But  as  "  in  this 
we  do  know  that  we  have  known  Him  if  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments." The  next  consideration,  and  one  intimately 
connected  with  the  preceding,  is  to  press  also  upon  the 
attention  of  the  faithful  that  their  lives  are  not  to  be 
wasted  in  ease  and  indolence,  but  that  we  are  to  walk  even 
as  Christ  walked,  "  and  pursue  "  with  unremitting  earnest- 
ness, "justice,  piety,  faith,  charity,  patience,  meekness." 
For  he  "  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  people  accept- 
able, pursuing  good  works  ! "  "  These  things,"  as  the 
Apostle  commands  Pastors,  "speak  and  exhort." f 

We  now  proceed  to  the  catechisms  themselves ;  and 
we  urge  upon  Bishop  Hopkins  a  careM  perusal  of  them 
both  with  a  view  to  this  question, — ^which  of  these  catechisms 
is  most  likely,  from  the  phraseology  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  each  are  presented,  to  produce  unity  of  conception  in  the 
minds  of  Pastors,  and  hence  unity  of  teaching  among  their 
people?     Take  up  the  catechism  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

*  "  We  only  seek,"  says  bishop  Hopkins,  "  to  make  men  depend  on 

Christ,  while  the  great  end  to  wldch  modem  Bomanism  seems  adapted 

%  IS,  to  keep  them  dependent  on  the  Priesthood."     YoL  U.  p.  868. 

Beader,  compare  the  catechisms  of  each,  and  mark  which  "  seems  *' 

best  "  adapted  "  to  honor  Christ  I 

t  Cat.  Ex.  decrets,  ss.  Conoil.  Trident.  Translation  hv  Donovan. 
Vol  L  p.  11. 
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The  "Jittle  ones"  of  the  Protestant  generation  are  not  ex- 
pected to  understand  it.  Hence,  almost  innumerable  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  by  individual  ministers,  to  adapt 
it  to  a  child's  comprehension  by  breaking  it  up  into  more 
simple  questions  and  answers.  So  that  after  all  the  flourish 
of  Bishop  Hopkins  about  ^^  the  Church  of  England  instruct- 
ing her  little  ones  by  giving  them  her  own  catechism/'  is 
simply  absurd,  as  he  perfectly  well  knew  when  he  wrote  it. 
The  truth  is,  every  catechism,  in  order  to  be  properly  un- 
derstood by  children,  must  be  explained  to  them ;  must  be 
exhibited  to  their  minds,  under  different  forms,  to  suit 
their  different  capacities,  through  some  more  mature  intel- 
lect ;  so  that  its  true  value  depends  upon  its  being  such  a 
clear,  intelligible,  authoritative  exposition  of  first  principles 
as  will  beget  harmony  of  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  teach  it.  And  this,  no  one  knows  better  than  Bishop 
Hopkins,  the  catechism  of  his  Prayer-Book  does  not  do. 
He  knows,  that  the  catechisms  (and  their  name  is  almost 
legion)  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  introduced  by 
various  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Laymen,  to  simplify  it, 
and  the  lectures  which  they  have  delivered  to  explain  it, 
teach,  to  say  no  more,  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  systems 
of  doctrine,  the  "  Sacramental "  and  "  Evangelical."  Of  one, 
Mr.  Gorham  is  the  type,  of  the  other  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  the  former  is  taught  in  Maryland, 
the  latter  in  Virginia.  He  knows  that  the  respective  ad- 
vocates of  these  opposing  systems  based  upon  their  catechism, 
vie  with  each  other  in  making  converts,  drawing  off  the 
children  of  their  Church  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  de- 
nouncing one  another  as  false  teachers,  and  enemies  of  the 
Grospel.  He  knows,  if  we  have  not  been  grievously  misled  by 
Episcopal  dignitaries  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  the  anxious 
soUcitude  produced  by  this  gloomy  state  of  things  impelled  the 
so-called  "  House  of  Bishops"  in  the  year  1847,  to  inquire 
and  deliberate  whether  these  unhappy  discords  might  not  be 
allayed,  and  an  approximation  to  unity  in  doctrine  be  ef- 
fected by  some  more  enlarged  and  better  defined  standard 
of  catechetical  instruction,  to  be  set  forth  by  the  authority 
of  the  General  Convention  ;  and  that  the  inquiry  resulted 
in  the  almost  unanimous  conviction  that  the  evils  of  dissen- 
sion were  too  deep  and  radical  in  the  opposing  factions  to 
admit  of  remedy  from  any  such  measure.     Bishop  Hopkins 
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knows^  too,  that  it  is  worse  than  vain  to  look  for  relief  to 
any  exercise  of  discipline ;  that  every  attempt  to  enforce  this 
either  upon  the  clergy  or  laity  (notwithstanding  the  melan- 
choly prevalence  of  Erastianism,  Universalism,  Nestorianism, 
and  many  shades  of  Arianism  and  Pelagianism  among  them) 
wonld  only  increase  the  stubbornness  of  dissent,  and  widen 
the  breach  of  charity.  So  that,  now,  the  grand  endeavor 
seems  to  be  to  keep  all  parties  in  their  charch  quiet  under 
a  kind  of  insidious,  undefined  compromise ;  or  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  their  unchristian  quarrels  about  the 
meaning  of  their  catechism,  and  other  symbols  of  faith, 
are  only  quarrels  about  non-essentials,  and  hence  do  not 
disturb  "  unity,''  although  they  really  smite  and  devour 
the  very  vitals  of  Christian  truth.  In  this  way  it  is,  that 
the  extraordinary  boast  of  Bishop  Hopkins  (Vol.  I.  p.  17),  is 
realized.  That  "  the  Church  of  England  secures  to  all  her 
children  the  benefit  of  her  own  teaching,  and  enables  them 
to  test  by  that  unerring  judgment,  the  fidelity  and  sound- 
ness of  each  particular  Pastor  I " 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Catechism  of  Trent.  And,  as 
Catholics,  we  do  it  with  honest  pride  and  grateful  satisfac- 
tion ;  for,  in  point  of  accuracy  of  definition,  clearness  of 
statement,  and  felicity  of  expression,  we  feel  it  no  boast  to 
say,  that  this  catechism  is  without  a  rival.  In  truth,  it 
has  been,  in  these  particulars,  the  admiration  of  both 
friends  and  foes  since  the  day  of  its  promulgation  ;  while 
the  history  of  its  influence  testifies,  with  a  force  of  evi- 
dence which  no  sophistry  can  rebut,  how  eminently,  under 
the  promise  of  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
has  subserved  the  great  ends  of  its  appointment  by  the 
Holy  Sjmod ;  "  As  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,"  so  there 
might  be  one  common  standard,  and  one  prescr^d 
form  of  delivering  the  faith  and  instructing  Christians 
in  all  the  duties  of  piety."  We  request  the  reader 
to  stop  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  and  call  to  mind  the 
fact  already  adduced,  that  the  Holy  Synod  commands, 
that  ''All  Bishops  take  care  that  this  catechism  be  faith- 
fully translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  /aithfuUy 
acpounded  to  the  people  by  all  pastors"  it  being  "the 
source  from  which  their  exposition  is  to  be  drawn  ; "  and 
he  will  then  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  degree  of  veracity 
in  Bishop  Hopkins's  assertion,  that  ^'  the  Church  of  Borne 
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leaves  the  catechism  for  the  people  to  the  discretion  of 
each  particular  Bishop"  A  strange  license  indeed,  which 
provides  "a  common  standardy"  ^^ prescribes  a  form  for 
expounding  it/'  commands  the  Bishops  to  have  it  ^^ faith- 
fuUy  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people"  and  to 
take  care,  that  ^^  all  pastors  faithfully  expound  it/'  mak- 
ing it  "  the  source  fix)m  which  their  exposition  is  to  be 
drawn."  If  this  be  license^  can  Bishop  Hopkins  show  us 
where  so  severe  a  restriction  is  imposed  upon  Protestant 
Bishops  ? 

But  we  have  said,  that  the  history  of  the  Catechism  of 
Trent,  under  the  promise  and  blessing  of  Grod,  proves, 
beyond  contradiction,  how  eminently  it  has  answered  its 
design,  as  an  instrument  of  unity,  or  ^^  a  presented  form 
of  instructing  the  people  in  the  one  faith."  And  we  have 
said  so,  because  on  all  points  of  Christian  faith  or  morals, 
which  it  sets  forth,  there  has  been  (and  we  defy  Bishop 
Hopkins  to  point  out  a  single  fair  exception)  an  entire  and 
admirable  uniformity,  both  in  the  instructions  of  Catholic 
pastors  in  every  form,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  people 
whom  they  instruct.  And  here,  let  it  be  noted,  is  the 
true  test  of  Christian  unity,  agreement  in  that  which 
constitutes  the  necessary  faith  and  obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian man.  We  thank  Bishop  Hopkins  for  calling  up 
(however  inadvertently)  this  test.  Had  he  kept  strictly  to 
it  in  writing  some  other  parts  of  his  book,  it  would  have  saved 
him  all  that  toil  and  trouble  which  he  has  so  unnecessarily 
undergone  in  fiibricating  and  searching  out  instances  of 
disagreement  among  Catholics,  on  points  that  lie  wholly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  "  fundamental  faith,"  and  hence 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  question  of  Catholic  unity. 
But  let  the  Bishop  restrict  himself  to  a  consideration  of 
that  unity  which  consists  in  agreement  in  "  the  necessary 
faith  and  obedience  of  a  Christian/'  or  in  the  prescribed 
teachings  of  the  Catechism  of  Trent  *,  and  we  challenge 
him  to  point  out  a  isingle  instance  of  the  violation  of  such 
unity  in  the  catechetical  instructions  of  Catholic  Pastors, 
or  in  the  views  of  Catholic  people  I  While  we  direct  his 
attention  to  the  fact,  rendered  so  sadly  notorious  by  his 
public  prints,  that  no  trace  of  this  unity  is  left  among  the 
teachers  or  those  taught,  in  the  catechism  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  1     Bishop  Hopkins  charges^  that  our 
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people  are  under  their  priests.  But  we  cannot  return  the 
compliment,  as  his  Protestant  people  seem  really  under 
nobody,  either  in  heaven  or  earth  ;  but,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  are  in  continual  motion,  wafted  hither  and  thither 
"  by  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

We  "  do  not  deny,"  that  our  bishops  and  priests  are 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  people  in  the  faith ; 
and  that  "  individual  bishops  and  priests  are  liable  to  err." 
But  we  DO  deny,  what  it  became  Bishop  Hopkins,  as  a 
Christian  disputant,  cautiously  to  prove,  rather  than  reck- 
lessly assert,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has,  in  a  single 
particular,  left  the  faith  of  her  people  to  the  dictation  of 
any  individual  pastor.  For,  we  deny  that  this  Church 
has,  in  a  single  particular,  failed,  by  her  own  infallible 
authority,  accurately  to  define,  and  distinctly  to  set  forth 
that  faith  ;  and  so  accurately,  and  so  distinctly  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful, 
or  of  fraud  and  misguidance  in  the  ministration  of  the 
priest.  We  cfewy,  too,  as  utterly  without  foundation, 
except  in  the  traditions  of  Protestantism,  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has,  in  the  remotest  degree,  given  license  to 
her  priests,  to  teach  that  in  the  confesstonxd  (relating 
either  to  faith  or  morals),  which  she  has  not  by  her  own 
authoritative  sanction,  spread  before  the  world.  Hence, 
we  emphatically  "deny" — what  Bishop  Hopkins  ought 
to  have  felt,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  his  own  un- 
derstanding and  heart  to  affirm — that  this  Church,  in 
any  form,  manner,  or  sense,  "  directs  her  priests  to  hide 
their  most  important "  (or  any  of  their)  "  teachings  in  the 
impenetrable  concealment  of  the  coniessionaL"  (4th 
particular  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  Vol.  I.  p.  18.)  And  we 
further  "  deny "  (while  we  feel  no  little  astonishment  in 
being  called  to  do  so),  that  the  Catholic  Church  "binds 
the  people  to  the  dictates  of  the  priest,  as  if  he  were 
infallible,  in  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  confessional;  as 
Bishop  Hopkins  must  Tcnow^  what  every  intelligent  reader 
can  tell  him,  that  every  one  of  our  people  has  the  liberty, 
upon  mere  suspicion  of  either  the  unsoundness  or  unfaith- 
fuhiess  of  his  confessor,  instantly  to  abandon  him,  and 
resort  to  another  of  his  own  free  choice.  And  yet.  Bishop 
Hopkins  adds :  "  Should  the  -priest  be  tempted  to  go  astray 
m  the  confessional^  there  is  no  way  provided  for  the 
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remedy"  (4tli  particular,  Vol.  I.  p.  18).  How  terrible 
must  be  the  iniatuation  of  a  writer,  who,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  laying  himself  open  to  such  serious  imputa- 
tions, hesitates  not  to  charge  the  pious  dead  with  ^^  false 
and  absurd  calumny,''  "  reckless  vituperation,"  "  hardihood 
in  misrepresentation,"  "  falsehood,"  "  contemptible  cavil," 
&c.  &c.,  tcsqtie  ad  nauseam^  as  Bishop  Hopkins  charges 
Bishop  Milner  I 

Many  other  points,  in  this  second  Letter,  crowd  them- 
selves upon  our  attention ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  must 
dismiss  them,  under  the  belief,  however,  that  we  have 
already  sufficiently  exposed  the  bad  character  of  that 
Letter,  to  put  every  honest-minded  reader  on  his  guard 
against  the  body  of  a  production,  whose  head  is  so  wanting 
in  truth  and  logic.  But,  should  we  be  thought  to  have 
failed  in  this,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the 
Church  will  not  be  the  sufferer.  The  Vindication  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  which  heads  our  article,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  will  be  a  sufficient  safeguard.  While 
the  Archishop  has  not  thought  it  worth  his  while,  or 
becoming  his  high  vocation,  to  notice  those  innumerable 
blunders  in  the  book  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  which  lie  open 
to  ordinary  observation  and  criticism,  he  has  furnished, 
both  to  the  intelligent  layman  and  the  student  in  the- 
ology, a  beautiful  example  of  controversial  writing,  and  an 
invaluable  treasury  of  knowledge  and  argmnent  for  the 
defence  of  assailed  truth. 


Art.  III.  1.  Bertha  ;  or,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 
An  Historical  Tale.  By  Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabb.  Boston: 
Donahoe,  1856.     12mo.,  pp.  474. 

2.  Florincy  Princess  of  Burgundy  ;  a  Tale  of  the  First 

Crusaders,  by  the  same.     Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co., 
1855.     12mo.  pp.,  424. 

3.  Willy  BeiUy  and  his  Dear  Coleen  Bavm.  A  Tale 
founded  upon  fact.  By  William  Carleton.  Boston : 
Donahoe,  1856.    12mo.,  pp.  507. 

We  have  heard  it  maintained  that  the  province  of  a 
Quarterly  Beview  is  to  criticize  books,  and  not  to  discuss 
the  subjects  which  books  treat  or  suggest ;  and  we  have 
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ourselves  been  denied^  on  that  ground,  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  reviewer.  But  we  think  those  who  so 
maintain  labor  under  a  slight  misapprehension.  A  Be- 
view,  according  to  modem  acceptation  and  usage,  is  not 
necessarily  a  purely  literary  work,  and  it  may  review  sub- 
jects as  well  as  books,  and  the  practice  of  nearly  aU  Ame- 
rican and  foreign  reviews  is  to  do  so.  The  book  intro- 
duced is  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  occasion  or  a  text 
for  an  original  discussion  of  some  question  which  the 
author  wishes  to  treat.  The  doctrinal  or  moral  character 
of  books  is  as  proper  a  subject  of  review,  as  their  literary 
character.  Books  are  worthy  of  no  great  consideration  for 
their  own  sake,  and  literature  itself  is  never  respectable  as 
an  end,  and  is  valuable  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Lite- 
rature is  to  be  highly  esteemed,  and  assiduously  cultivated 
by  those  who  have  a  literary  vocation;  but,  as  an  in- 
strument, as  a  means  of  effecting  some  lawful  purpose^ 
never  for  the  sake  of  itself.  It  has  never  been,  and,  prob- 
ably, never  will  be,  the  main  purpose  of  our  Eeview  to 
criticize  books  under  a  purely  literary  aspect,  for  it  is  not 
designed  and  conducted  simply  in  the  interests  of  authors 
and  booksellers.  It  was  originally  devoted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted,  to  what  should  be  the  ends  and  aims 
of  literature,  rather  than  to  literature  itself. 

It  has  also  been  contended  in  more  circles  than  one^ 
that  it  is  narrow-minded  bigotry  for  a  Catholic  critic  to 
make  his  religion  a  criterion  in  judging  literary  works. 
We*have  seen  in  a  work  of  fiction  an  imaginary  Catholic 
critic  tmmercifully  ridiculed  by  an  imaginary  Catholic 
priest,  for  pronouncing  judgment  on  literary  works,  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  faith  and  morals.  The  author  can 
have  little  reason  to  pique  himself  on  his  proficiency  as  a 
moral  theologian.  He  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  religion  and  morals  have  nothing  to  say  on  lite- 
rature ;  another  form  of  the  very  common  assumption, 
that  religion  has  iiothing  to  do  with  politics.  The  writer, 
most  likely,  has  not  reflected  that  between  judging  of  a 
book,  as  one  to  be  commended  or  not  commended  to  the 
public,  and  judging  its  simply  literary  merits,  there  is  a 
difference.  If  in  the  former  case,  the  much-ridiculed  ima- 
ginary critic  used  his  Catholicity  as  his  standard  of  judg- 
ment, he  acted  only  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  consistent 
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Christian  ;  if  he  did  so  in  the  latter  case,  he  deserved,  no 
doubt,  to  be  rebuked  for  taking  up  a  trade  he  did  not 
understand.  For  ourselves,  we  judge,  and  we  cannot  help 
judging,  all  literary  and  artistic  productions,  when  determin- 
ing their  doctrinal  or  ethical  character,  by  the  standard 
furnished  by  our  Catholic  faith  and  morals  ;  but  in  deter- 
mining their  purely  literary  or  artistic  merits,  we  judge 
according  to  our  literary  or  artistic  cultivation,  tastes,  and 
principles,  as  every  man  does,  whether  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic.  Books  may  be,  as  the  WaMverwandtschaften 
of  Goethe,  unexceptionable,  under  the  relation  of  mere 
literature,  and  yet  not  be  commended  as  literary  works, 
because  they  may  be  false  in  doctrine,  unsound  in  philo- 
sophy, and  immoral  in  their  spirit  and  tendency.  Books, 
again,  may  be  free  from  all  blame  as  doctrinal  and  moral ; 
and  yet,  like  Father  Jonathany  for  instance,  be  wholly  defi- 
cient in  literary  merit.  In  the  latter  case,  as  a  Catholic, 
we  recognize  the  author's  orthodoxy  and  applaud  his  good 
intentions  ;  but,  as  a  literary  man,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  in  his^favor,  and  must  beg  him  to  excuse  us  from  com- 
mending or  reading  his  productions.  In  the  former  case, 
we  may  recognize  the  purely  literary  or  artistic  merit ; 
but  however  great  it  may  be,  we  must  condemn  the  work, 
because  no  amount  of  purely  literary  merit  can  atone  for 
the  slightest  offence  to  Catholic  faith  and  virtue.  We 
must  condemn  the  book,  though  in  doing  so,  we  condemn 
not  the  genius,  learning,  ability,  or  skill  of  the  author, 
for  they,  in  themselves,  are  good  ;  but  his  application,  or 
rather,  abuse  of  them. 

We  have  here  the  old  question  of  the  mutual  felations 
of  the  two  orders,  or  the  mutual  relations  of  nature  and 
grace,  on  which  the  same  confusion  reigns  in  the  minds 
even  of  some  Catholics  that  we  so  often  meet,  in  regard  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual.  There 
is  often  a  deplorable  want  of  a  clear  and  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  theological  maxim,  gratia  mppcmit  natu^ 
rarrty — a  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exclude  nature 
altogether ;  or,  on  the  other,  to  exclude  grace.  The 
former  is  the  error  of  the  Jansenists  ;  the  latter,  the  error 
of  the  Pelagians.  The  Jansenists  will  allow  the  lawful- 
ness of  no  literature  that  has  nature  and  not  grace  for  its 
principle  ;  the  Pelagians  allow  all  literature  to  be  lawful 
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that  ifl  natural ;  not  perceiving  the  precise  medium 
between  the  two  errors,  a  certain  class  of  Catholics  take  it 
into  their  heads,  that  when  not  writing  professedly  on  dogma 
or  morals,  that,  since  nature  is  not  totally  depraved,  they 
may  follow  nature,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  nature  is 
below,  and  simply  corresponds  to  grace  ;  but  in  the  sense 
in  which  nature  is  opposed  to  grace,  falling  into  the  pre- 
cise error  of  those  who  maintain,  because  the  state  is 
independent  in  its  own  order,  we  have  a  right  to  act  in 
politics  as  we  please,  regardless  of  the  teachings  of  our 
religion.  They  assert  Uterary  atheism,  as  our  radicals 
assert  political  atheism.  It  is  against  this  literary  athe- 
ism, as  against  political  atheism,  we  have,  as  a  reviewer, 
uniformly  set  our  fiice,  and  must  do  so,  or  be  false  both  to 
GK)d  and  man. 

But  in  doing  this,  we  have  never  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  denied  all  development  and  pky  to  nature,  and 
condemned  all  literature  not  adapted  to  spiritual  reading. 
Grace  supposes  nature,  and  consequently  leaves  a  large 
margin  to  natural  sentiments  and  affections.  Not  all  the 
works  of  infidels  are  sin.  Not  all  non-Catholic  literature  is 
to  be  condemned  as  anti-Catholic,  any  more  than  all  literary 
works  by  a  Catholic  are  to  be  approved  as  Catholic.  Our 
nature  was  created  to  respond  to  grace  ;  and  though  de- 
spoiled by  original  sin  of  its  supernatural  gifts  and  graces, 
it  has  not  been  totally  corrupted,  or  despoiled  of  a  single 
feculty,  power,  or  element,  which  it  ever  possessed  as  pure 
nature.  No  works,  proceeding  from  nature  alone  as  their 
principle,  do  or  can  merit  eternal  life  ;  because  that  life  is 
in  the  supernatural  order,  and  is  bestowed  only  as  a  reward 
to  works  which  proceed  from  a  supernatural  principle,  and 
are  directed  to  a  supernatural  end.  No  jnan  is  entitled 
to  heaven,  even  for  keeping  the  whole  law  of  nature  ; 
but  not,  therefore,  do  we  deny  nature  to  be  good  in  its 
own  order ;  or  that  the  natural  virtues  of  temperance, 
justice,  fortitude,  prudence,  benevolence,  humanity,  are 
entitled  to  a  natural  reward.  They  are  virtues  in  their 
own  order,  and  though  they  lack  the  dignity  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  they  are  presupposed  by  them,  and  without 
them,  tiie  Christian  virtues  themselves  do  not  and  cannot 
exist.  They  cannot  of  themselves  alone  merit  heaven  ; 
but  heaven  cannot  be  merited  without  them. 

KKW  YOBK  SEBISS. — ^VOL.  I.  KG.  I.  5 
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Now,  the  theological  principle  we  have  set  forth,  is 
applicable  to  every  department  of  human  life  ;  and  as 
applicable  to  the  department  of  literature  and  art,  as  to 
any  other.  The  highest  rank  is  to  be  assigned  to  those 
literary  works  which  have,  so  to  speak,  the  infused  habit 
of  grace,  and  stand  on  the  elevated  plane  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  which  proceed  from  nature  elevated  by  grace,  not 
from  nature  alone  ;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  deny  a 
certain  degree  of  merit  to  works  of  a  less  elevated  charac- 
ter ;  or  to  condemn,  as  sinful,  any  works  which,  though 
they  proceed  from  nature  alone,  do  not  oppose  grace,  or 
the  supernatural.  We  may  treat,  as  imperfect,  all  literary 
works  which  are  not  positively  Catholic  ;  but  we  can  cen- 
sure, as  sinful,  none  which  contain  nothing  repugnant  to 
Catholicity.  The  poet  or  novelist  has  no  right  to  be  anti- 
Christian,  to  be  heretical,  or  immoral  in  spirit  or  tendency; 
to  run  in  any  thing  counter  to  Catholic  truth  or  virtue ; 
but  he  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  nature  in  all  respects  in 
which  nature  stands  simply  below  grace,  without  standing 
opposed  to  it.  He  is  free  to  write  a  poem  or  novel, 
which  turns  wholly  on  natural  principles  and  aflfections, 
and  which  displays  only  natural  virtues  ;  but  he  is  not 
free  to  write  a  work,  which  opposes  his  religion,  and  con- 
tradicts Catholic  morality.  Though  writing  professedly  as 
a  literary  man,  he  must  still  remember  that  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman.  The  law  which  binds  his  con- 
science in  his  devotions,  binds  him  equally  in  his  poem 
or  his  novel ;  and  he  has  no  more  right,  in  his  own 
character,  to  be  immoral,  indecent,  coarse,  vulgar,  rude^ 
and  uncivil,  to  curse,  swear,  to  lie,  to  slander,  calumniate^ 
or  excite  impure  thoughts  or  prurient  fancies  in  his  lit- 
erary productions,  than  he  has  in  well-bred  Christian 
society.  He  may  be  natural,  but  natural  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  nature  is  not  perverted ;  in  the  sense  in 
which  nature  responds  to  grace,  or  is  in  accordance  with  it. 

Let  not  our  readers  suppose  that  we  are  defending  our- 
selves; we  are  only  availing  ourselves  of  an  objection  ui^ed  by 
certain  writers  against  us,  in  order  to  state,  explain^  and  de- 
fend the  rule  which  should  guide  the  Catholic  in  his  literary 
productions.  The  principles  which  should  govern  him  in  lit- 
erature, are  precisely  those  which  should  govern  him  in  every 
department  of  secular  life, — ^in  politics,  business,  and  amuse^ 
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ment.  In  all  these,  he  is  bound  to  be,  at  least,  negatively 
Catholic.  He  who  follows  the  evangelical  counsels  chooses 
the  better  part ;  but  no  one  is  absolutely  bound  to  do 
more  than  to  follow  the  evangelical  precepts.  All  are  not 
bound  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  to  retire  to  the 
cloister.  It  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  to  take  part  in  its  daily  commerce  ;  to  love  and  be 
loved  ;  to  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage ;  to  laugh  and 
joke  ;  to  sing  and  to  dance  ;  to  be  glad  and  to  be  sorrow- 
ful ; — in  a  word,  to  do  whatever  is  innocent,  providing  no 
positive  duty  is  neglected.  Undoubtedly,  he  who  aims  only 
at  this  secular  life  does  not  aim  at  the  highest,  and  may 
be  in  danger,  by  aiming  no  higher,  of  falling  short  of  the 
mark  at  which  he  aims.  He  certainly  does  not  aim  at 
perfection  ;  but  not  all  imperfection  is  sin,  and  no  man  is 
bound  to  be  perfect.  It  is  possible  to  inherit  eternal  life, 
by  keeping  the  precepts,  without  attaining  to  the  per- 
fection which  comes  from  keeping  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels.— "  K  thou  wouldst  be  perfect j  sell  what  thou  hast, 
give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me."  We  envy 
those  privileged  souls  who  are  called  to  the  perfection  of 
the  religious  state  ;  but  it  will  be  much  for  us,  if  we  attain 
to  that  lower  degree  of  virtue,  which,  though  it  secures  not 
that  perfection,  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  may 
suffice  to  admit  us  into  heaven.  We  must  be  content,  if 
we  can  bring  the  majority  of  Christians  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
to  literature  all  the  latitude  left  to  nature  by  the  positive 
precepts  of  our  religion ;  or  all  the  liberty  which  the 
Church  concedes  to  the  secular  order  in  general  AH 
secular  life  is  free  in  so  far  as  not  hostile  to  supernatural 
£Eiith  and  morals ;  and  to  the  same  extent,  our  literary 
aspirants  are  free  to  follow  their  natural  genius^  taste,  and 
tendencies.  If  they  aim  higher,  and  voluntarily  assume 
the  counsels  as  their  law,  we  applaud  them ;  they  do  what 
is  best ;  but  if  they  are  content  with  secular  literature, 
we  have  no  right  to  complain,  so  long  as  they  use  their 
liberty^  without  abusing  it. 

We  dwell  on  this  point,  because  we  are  approachir^ 
the  period  when  Catholics  are  to  make  large  contributions 
to  our  American  national  literature,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance    that    our   literary  aspirants  should  clearly 
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understand  their  liberty  and  its  restrictions,  and  start  on 
the  right  track     The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that 
they  ^mll  take  their  models  from  the  national  literatures  of 
the  Old  World.    We  Americans  have  asserted  our  politi- 
cal independence,  are  on  the  point  of  asserting  our  finan- 
cial independence,  and  we  ought  to  be  instant  in  asserting 
our  literary  independence.     We  would  not  speak  lightly 
of  the  popular  national  literatures  of  Europe  ;  but  wd 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  none  of  them  are  a  suit- 
able model  for  American  literature.     A  national  litera- 
ture is  the  exponent  of  national  civilization,  and  is  truly 
national,  only  in  so  far  as  it  accords  with  the  elements  of 
its  civil  life.     Our  civil  life,  our  civility y  in  the  old  sense 
of  tiie  word,  is  as  we  have  contended  in  a  foregoing  article, 
though*  below  in  strict  accordance  with  Catholicity.    Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  have 
we  found  a  civil  order  in  harmony,  as  to  its  principles, 
with  the  Church.    Here,  then,  only  that  can  be  our  na- 
tional literature,  which  accords  with  Catholic  faith  and 
morals.     And  here,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foimding 
of  the  Christian  Church,  has  such  a  literature  been  possi- 
ble.   All  the  literatures  of  the  Old  World,  aside  from  the 
literature  of  the  Church,  of  which  we  do  not  now  speak, 
have  been  the  exponents  of  a  civilization  which  was  pagan 
in  many  of  its  elements,  and  never  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  teachings,  the  mind,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Church.     Those  old  national  literatures,  which  proceed 
from,  and  speak  to  the  popular  heart,  in  European  nations, 
are  the  product  of  a  society  never  thoroughly  converted, 
and  they  are,  every  day,  growing  more  and  more  pagan, 
more  and  more  incompatible  with  Catholicity,     The  popu- 
lar national  literature  even  of  Catholic  Europe  is  only 
partially  Catholic,  and  if  we  take  that  as  our  point  of 
departure,  and  as  our  model,  we  shall  not  contribute  to 
the   creation  of  a  literature  in  perfect  harmony,  either 
with  our  Church,  or  with  our  American  civil  order.    We 
shall  retain  and  exaggerate  the  discrepancy,  now  so  marked 
in  Catholic  Europe,  between  profane  and  sacred  litera- 
ture,  and  place  our  literature  in  hostility  both  to'  our  reli- 
gion and  to  our  politics,  or  civil  polity. 

It  is  a  fiwt  worthy  of  note,  that  we  have  never,  as  yet, 
found  in  Catholic  Europe  that  harmony  between  religion 
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and  popular  literature,  which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  in  modem  Protestant 
nations.  No  doubt,  a  principal  cause  of  this  nearly  per- 
fect harmony  between  religion  and  literature  in  the  non- 
Catholic  world,  is  that  in  the  ancient  pagan,  as  in  the 
modem  Protestant  nations,  literature  and  religion  both 
proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  have  the  same  end. 
Both  originate  in  perverted  human  nature,  and  give 
expression,  under  various  aspects,  to  that  nature  in  its 
fallen  and  unregenerated  state.  Catholicity,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  from  above,  is  supernatural,  and  expresses  the 
Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  love ;  and,  therefore,  stands 
opposed  to  perverted  nature.  But  another  reason  is,  that 
the  popular  literature  of  Europe,  as  distingubhed  from 
that  of  the  Church,  took  its -rise  in  a  society  not  wholly 
converted  from  paganism,  and  has  retained  pagan  ele- 
ments and  tendencies.  Now,  as  we  are^  for  the  most  part, 
trained  in  this  old  European  literature,  greatly  deteriorated 
as  to  its  principles  and  tendency,  by  the  later  influences 
of  Protestantism,  humanism,  and  incredulity,  we  are  pre- 
disposed to  reproduce  it,  and  we  can  avoid  doing  so  only 
by  being  well  instructed  in  the  application  of  faith  and  the- 
ology, as  well  as  in  the  nature  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  civilization,  and  being  constantly  on 
our  guard  against  the  false  principles  and  tendencies  of 
our  literary  education.  .  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  countiy 
who  has  had  in  his  youth  a  thorough  literary  training,  in 
strict  accordance  with  our  religion  and  civilization ;  or, 
that  has  not  been  trained  in  a  literature,  if  he  has  had  any 
literature  training  at  all,  in  many  respects  adverse  to  both. 
The  nature  that  has  predominated  in  his  training,  is  not 
nature  simply  in  the  sense  in  which  it  responds  to  revela- 
tion and  grace,  but  a  lawless  and  licentious  nature  ;  and 
the  political  principles  which  underlie  or  pervade  it,  are 
either  those  which  presuppose  the  absolutism  of  the  one, 
or  the  absolutism  of  the  many.  Our  popular  political 
doctrines,  as  expressed  in  such  American  literature  as  we 
have,  are  derived  chiefly  from  European  sources,  and  are 
incompatible  either  with  liberty  or  with  government.  The 
democracy  of  our  institutions  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  democracy  of  our  literature.  The  democracy, of 
our  literature  is  that  of  European  radicals,  red  republicans, 
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revolationists,  social  despots^  and  anarchists  ;  for  our  lite- 
rature is  not  yet  American,  and  has  not  been  inspired  by 
our  own  American  institutions  and  life,  but  copied  from 
the  literatures  of  the  Old  World.  In  literature,  we  are, 
as  yet,  only  a  European  colony,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
mother  country,  and  unaware  that  we  are  of  age  and  may 
set  up  for  ourselves.  Only  Catholic  Americans  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  assert  and  maintain  American  literary  indepen- 
dence ;  for,  it  is  only  they  who  have  a  religion  that 
demands,  or  that  can  aid  in  effecting,  such  independence. 
We  hope  our  young  literary  aspirants,  who  are  coming 
forward  in  such  numbers,  will  lay  this  to  heart,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  work  that  awaits  them,  not  only 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  which  are  never  to  be  dispensed 
with,  but  also  by  a  profound  study  of  the  philosophy,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  our  religion,  and  of  our  American 
institutions ;  so  that  they  may  give  us  a  literature 
which  shall  respond  to  both.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  aim 
at  producing  a  literature  for  the  cloister,  or  one  specially 
adapted  to  spiritual  reading  ;  for,  in  that  literature  the 
Catholic  world  already  abounds,  and,  moreover,  that  lite- 
rature is  Catholic,  not  national,  and  can  be  produced  as 
well  in  one  age  or  nation,  as  another.  What  we  ask  of 
them  to  aim  at,  and  prepare  themselves  for,  is  a  popular 
national  literature,  which^  though  natural,  is  pure  and 
innocent ;  though  secular  and  free,  is  inoffensive  to  Catho- 
lic truth  and  virtue  ;  and  which,  though  not  doing  much 
directly  to  advance  us  in  spiritual  life,  shall  yet  tend  to 
cultivate,  refine,  and  humanize  barbarous  nature,  and  to 
remove  those  obstacles  to  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
Catholic  civilization,  which  are  interposed  by  ignorance, 
rude  manners,  rough  feelings,  wild  and  ferocious  passions. 
The  office  of  popidar  literature  is  not  precisely  to  spiritu- 
alize, but  to  civilize  a  people  ;  and,  as  we  look  here  for 
the  highest  development  of  modern  civilization,  we  de- 
mand of  our  American  Catholics  the  highest  and  purest 
secular  literature. 

The  principles  of  this  independent  American  literature 
are  determined  by  our  religion,  and  our  political  and  civil  in- 
stitutions ;  but  its  form  may  be  flexible,  and  bend  to  the 
varying  fashions  of  the  day.  The  Catholic  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  avail  himself  of  poetry  and  fiction.     He  may  use 
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fiction^  but  he  must  not  abuse  it.  It  is  not  true^  as  a 
friend  writes  us,  that  our  Keview  has  opposed  all  use  of 
fiction  by  a  Catholic  writer.  It  has  opposed  the  greater 
part  of  modem  novels  and  romances,  not  because  they  use 
fiction,  but  because  they  make  an  improper  use  of  the  sen- 
timent or  passion  of  love,  and  ^nculcate  false  and  perni- 
cious views  of  love  and  marriage.  We  need  no  novels  and 
romances  to  awaken  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  love  in 
either  sex,  for  it  is  sure  to  awaken  quite  soon  enough  of 
itself.  There  are  very  few  modern  novels  and  romances 
which,  as  a  Christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  man,  we  do  not 
feel  it  our  duty  to  condemn.  Their  authors,  generally 
speaking,  are  men  of  little  thought  and  less  experi- 
ence. Few  of  us  have  lived  to  middle  age,  and  not  lived 
and  outlived  more  romance  than  the  best  of  them  are 
able  to  embody  in  their  works.  They  write  from  fancy, 
not  life.  The  love  they  speak  of  is  itselif  a  fancy,  as  our  old 
writers  called  it,  a  caprice,  an  aflfection  of  the  sensitive  soul, 
usually  a  disease.  Their  love  is  fatal,  irresistible,  uncon- 
trollable, and  to  attempt  to  interrupt  its  course,  or  to  pre- 
vent two  silly  lovers  from  being  united  in  marriage,  is  to 
war  against  "  manifest  destiny."  Trained  under  this  false 
view  of  love,  our  yoimg  people  expect  from  marriage  an 
elysium  which  they  will  never  find,  and  which  can  never 
be  obtained,  except  from  a  very  different  sort  of  love.  Under 
the  influence  of  love  as  a  sensitive  affection,  a  fancy,  they 
imagine  that  their  union  is  essential  to  their  mutual  hap- 
piness, and  that  they  will  continue  to  feel  in  regard  to  each 
other  after  marriage  as  they  now  feel.  They  Uttle  dream 
of  the  misery  that  awaits  them  when  the  illusion  is  dissi- 
pated. The  sort  of  love  they  feel,  and  on  which  they  rely, 
is  morbid,  transitory,  and  expires  in  its  own  gratification, 
like  every  passion  or  feeling  that  has  its  origin  in  the  sen- 
sitive soul.  The  two  simple  souls  were  ready  to  die  for 
each  other,  but  they  are  hardly  married  ere  the  ch^rm  is 
dissolved,  and  the  romance  is  ended.  Each  is  no  longer  an 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  other ;  each  is  disappoint- 
ed, cools  to  the  other,  becomes  indifferent,  and  to  indif- 
ference succeeds  dislike,  upbraiding,  recrimination,  hatred  ; 
and  each  takes  a  course  apart  from  that  of  the  other,  and 
seeks  happiness,  distraction,  or  forgetfulness,  in  some  sort 
of  dissipation.    It  is  the'infiuence  of  the  false  and  illusory 
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love  chanted  by  our  poets  and  romancers,  that  creates  that 
morbid  state  of  society,  so  general,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
women's  right's  movements,  and  the  legislation,  becoming 
so  alarmingly  popular,  which  facilitates  divorce,  and  renders 
even  marriage  only  a  transitory  union. 

Nothing  having  no  more  solid  foimdation  than  our  sen- 
sitive nature,  can  be  pennanent  and  unchangeable,  or  be 
satisfied  even  with  the  attainment  of  its  end.  Love,  as  a 
fancy,  the  only  love  recognizable  by  the  Sensuist  philosophy, 
is  a  blind,  a  morbid  craving,  which  nothing  can  fill.  The 
heart  is  uneasy,  and  asks  it  knows  not  what,  and,  whatever 
illusion  it  follows,  is  sure  to  be  disappointed,  and  rendered 
only  the  more  wretched.  Hence  nothing  is  less  impracti- 
cable to  persons  trained  in  the  modem  school  of  romance, 
than  the  doctrine  which  makes  marriage  indissoluble,  and 
binds  love  in  the  chains  of  duty.  But  the  remedies  sought 
bring  no  relief.  Your  legislatures  may  make  marriage  dis- 
soluble at  the  will  of  the  parties,  or  of  either  party  alone, 
and  leave  all  to  the  workings  of  what  is  called  "  Free  Love," 
but  they  will  only  aggravate  the  evil,  which  is  already  but 
too  real  and  too  great.  The  praises  or  the  enchanting 
pictures  of  love  by  your  novelists  and  romancers  bring  no 
relief,  for  the  mistake  is  precisely  in  relying  on  the  love  they 
labor  to  exalt.  Love,  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  word,  is 
an  affection  of  the  rational  nature,  intrinsically  reasonable, 
and  controllable  by  reason  and  duty.  It  is  a  capital  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  love  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  necessity, 
and  that  we  cannot  love  where  we  ought,  and  refrain  fix)m 
loving  where  we  ought  not  to  love.  Disappointment  in 
genuine  love,  no  doubt,  brings  sorrow,  and  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  sunlight  of  the  heart,  but  it  ne\^r  breaks  the 
heart  or  induces  despair ;  for  whatever  has  its  root  in  ra- 
tional nature  has,  through  that  nature,  a  recuperative  power, 
which  enables  it  to  heal  its  woimds,  however  deep.  Men 
and  women  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  of  the  most  loving  na- 
tures, have  experienced  the  most  cruel  disappointments  in 
their  purest  and  dearest  natural  affections,  and  have  sur- 
vived them,  recovered  their  peace  and  tranquillity,  found 
out  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  obtained  as  large  a  share 
of  happiness  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Almighty 
God  has  in  no  instance  made  the  happiness  of  life  depend 
on  the  possession  of  the  creature,  however  worthy,  or  so 
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bound  U8  up  with  the  creature  as  to  leave  us  no  solace 
for  its  loss. 

Our  poets  and  romancers  malre  love,  as  a  sensitive  afiTec- 
tion,  sentiment,  or  passion,  an  infallible  indication  of  the 
will  of  Grod.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  sacred,  it  is  divine,  it  is 
religion.  Marriage  without  love,  they  tell  us,  is  prostitution, 
and  it  is  love,  and  love  only,  that  legitimates  the  union  of 
the  sexes.  Where  love  is  there  is  true  marriage,  the  real 
sacrament  of  matrimony ;  and  love  laughs  at  convention- 
alities, laughs  at  l^islative  enactments  and  moral  codes, 
and  goes  where  it  will,  and  touches  what  hearts  it  pleases^ 
without  condescending  to  say,  "  by  your  leave.''  It  is  the 
love  that  authorizes  the  marriage,  not  the  marriage  that 
authorizes  the  love.  Society  should  recognize  this,  and 
leave  marriage  free  wherever  there  is  mutual  love,  and 
suffer  it  to  cease  whenever  the  mutual  love  ceases.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  a  large  and  increasing  modem  school, 
and  i^  consciously  or  imconsciously,  countenanced  by  the 
authors  of  nearly  all  our  modem  popular  literature.  You 
may  detect  it  in  the  Elective  Affinities  by  Goethe,  in  the 
novels  of  George  Sand,  and  in  all  the  writings  of  your  mo- 
dem socialists,  communists,  and  world-Beformers.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  your  "  Free  Love"  associations.  According 
to  it  the  marriage  contract,  in  which  each  party  solemnly 
promises  to  love,  cherish,  and  cleave  to  the  other  untfl 
death  separates  them,  is  immoral  and  impracticable,  for 
each  promises  what  it  is  impossible  to  perform.  To  love 
or  not  to  love  does  not  depend  on  us,  and  it  is  immoral  to 
exact  from  us  promises  to  do  what  exceeds  our  power  to 
do.  Love  legitimate?  marriage,  and  the  union  of  the  sexes 
without  love  is  inmioral.  Love  is  the  "  higher  law,"  and 
to  forbid  marriage  where  it  demands  it,  is  to  set  up  human 
law  against  the  law  of  Gkxl.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  must  come  if  we  start  with  the  premises  supplied 
by  our  modem  poets  and  romancers.  Certainly,,  if  it  is 
love  that  legitimates  marriage,  and  if  it  depends  not  on  us 
to  love  or  not  to  love,  Catholic  marriage  is  indefensible ; 
for  in  it  the  parties  contract  to  do  what  they  cannot,  and 
what  it  may  often  happen  they  ought  not  to  do.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  deeper  trath  underlying  the  doctrine  of  our  ro- 
mancers than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  we  are  not  certain 
but  they  draw  the  only  conclusion  a  consistent  Protestant 
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can  draw.  If  left^  as  Protestantism  leaves  us^  to  nature 
alone,  marriage  in  the  Catholic  sense  is  for  the  most  part 
impracticable ;  and  to  fiilfil  the  conditions  of  Catholic 
marriage,  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  is  indispensable. 
Hence  it  is  the  non-Catholic  world  rejects  it,  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  polygamy,  concubinage,  or  licentiousness. 

Our  modern  novels  and  romances  give  our  youth  a 
wrong  view  of  the  relation  and  importance  of  marriage. 
They  represent  it,  in  some  form,  as  the  end  and  aim  of 
life,  as  that  to  which  all  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  young  should  be  turned.  To  five  unmarried  is  to  fail 
in  the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created.  This  is  a 
purely  Protestant  notion,  to  which  Protestants  have  been 
driven  in  order  to  find  a  justification  of  their  insane  warfere 
against  monasticism  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  But  it  is 
a  notion  fraught  with  mischief.  It  gives  from  an  early  mo- 
ment a  wrong  and  dangerous  direction  to  the  thoughts  and 
fancies,  hopes  and  expectations  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Marriage  is  honorable,  and  desirable  for  the  great  majority, 
but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  honorable  and 
desirable  state,  nor  should  the  idea  ever  be  entertained 
that  every  unmarried  man  or  woman  is  necessarily  useless 
or  miserable.  We  reverence  maternity,  but  we  reverence 
virginity  more ;  and  we  prefer  that  system  of  education 
which  trains  our  youth  of  either  sex  to  a  sort  of  mutual 
independence ;  which,  while  it  fits  them  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  married  life  with  alacrity  and  aflfection,  yet  ena- 
bles them  to  be  self-supporting,  and  to  feel  that  the  high- 
est ends  and  aims  of  life  are  within  reach  of  the  unmarried, 
as  well  as  of  the  married.  Whenever  marriage  needs  to 
be  urged,  and  celibacy  discouraged,  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  that  the  age  and  country 
we  live  in  are  corrupt  and  licentious. 

Moreover,  modem  poetry  and  romance,  for  the  most  part, 
encourage  an  indocile  and  rebellious  spirit.  The  popular 
literature  of  the  day  is,  to  a  fearful  extent,  Satanic,  and 
seems  to  labor  expressly  to  place  the  flesh  above  the  spirit, 
and  to  eliminate  from  every  department  of  life  all  law, 
except  the  law  in  our  members.  It  exalts  passion  at  the 
expense  of  reason,  and  recognizes  in  man  no  free  agency, 
no  power  to  govern  his  passions,  and  to  regulate  his  aflfec- 
tions  according  to  an  objective  moral  law.     To  insist  on  his 
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doing  so,  it  is  maintained,  is  intolerable  tyranny  ;  and  hence 
with  a  depth  of  thought  not  always  appreciated,  M.  Proud- 
hon  has  dared  assert  that  the  belief  in  God  is  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  that  is,  liberty  in  the  sense 
of  modem  popular  literature,  which  makes  love  a  passion, 
and  duty  a  sentiment.  M.  Proudhon  is  a  far  profounder 
thinker  than  our  "  Know  Nothings.'*  They  stop  short 
with  saying  Catholicity  and  liberty  are  incompatible ;  he 
goes  farther  in  the  same  direction,  and  says,  God  and  lib- 
erty are  incompatible,  and  that  whoever  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  God  must,  if  logical,  accept  the  whole  Catholic  sys- 
tem, and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
God,  he  maintains,  is  a  tyrant  and  the  source  of  all  tyranny, 
which  is  only  the  last  word  of  modem  popular  literature, 
and  strictly  trae,  if  man  has  no  free  will,  and  is  merely  a 
creature  of  sentiment  and  passion.  There  is  an  innate  re- 
pugnancy between  the  moral  system  of  modem  literature 
and  that  of  the  Bible  or  Catholicity.  The  Catholic  system 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  man  is  essentially  rational, 
and  is  always  able,  grace  assisting,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reason  to  control  his  passions,  and  conform,  even  his  affec- 
tions to  the  law  of  God,  which  prescribes  authoritatively 
his  conduct.  It  does  not  forbid  love,  but  treats  it  as  an 
affection  of  the  rational  soul,  and  as  such  controllable  by 
reason  and  will,  subject  to  the  precepts  of  law,  or  the  de- 
mands of  duty.  Where  the  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  love 
we  can  love,  and  where  the  law  forbids  us  to  love  we  can 
refrain  from  loving.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band to  love  his  wife,  and  in  the  power  of  the  wife  to  love 
her  husband,  and  in  the  power  of  each  to  love  only  the 
other ;  so  in  all  other  respects.  We  are  not  only  placed 
nnder  law,  but  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  living  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  of  marrying  love  and  duty  in  an  indissolu- 
ble union.  This  is  the  Catholic  moral  system,  the  system 
of  the  moral  world  itself,  and  against  this  system  modem 
literature  tends  every  where  to  stir  up  the  mind  and  heart 
in  rebellion. 

Now  the  abuse  of  fiction,  whether  by  Catholics  or  non- 
Catholics,  which  we  have  here  indicated,  we  of  course  con- 
denm,  but  the  use  of  it  by  Catholic  writers,  in  a  legitimate 
way,  for  the  conveying  of  useful  instruction  or  innocent 
amusement,  we  have  never  dreamed  of  censuring.     Fiction 
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adopted  as  a  vehicle  of  false  philosophy,  felse  morality,  false 
political  and  social  theories,  or  of  amusement,  entertain- 
ment, or  diversion  at  the  expense  of  innocence,  is  not  allow- 
able, not  because  it  is  fiction,  but  because  it  is  a  misuse  or 
misapplication  of  fiction.  Here  the  rule  we  have  laid  down 
in  regard  to  literature  in  general  obtains.  But  here  also  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  our  days  novels  which 
are  sound  in  principle,  though  a  little  free  or  su^estive  in 
expression,  are  less  dangerous  than  those  which,  though 
chaste  in  expression,  are  licentious  in  their  principles. 
Alban  may  be  thought  objectionable  in  some  of  its  allusiong 
and  descriptions,  and  if  our  taste  were  consulted,  several 
passages  would  be  omitted  in  a  new  edition ;  but  the  most 
£si«tidious  reader  must  acknowledge  that  its  principles  are 
sound,  and  that  it  will  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  mis- 
lead the  judgment  or  corrupt  the  heart ;  while  Indiana  and 
Consuelo,  though  seldom  indelicate  in  phrase  or  direct  allu- 
sion, are  even  more  dangerous  than  the  novels  of  Fielding^ 
Smollett,  or  Paul  de  Kock,  with  all  their  dirtiness.  Yet 
whatever  excites  an  impure  emotion,  or  an  impure  thought, 
is  an  objection,  and  should  be  careftdly  avoided  by  the 
romancer.  But  still  more  sedulously  should  we  guard 
against  those  things  which  through  the  senses  or  the  senti- 
ments pervert  the  judgment,  and  create  an  erroneous  con- 
science, for  these  undermine  the  moral  febric  itself,  and 
leave  us  no  foundation  on  which  to  build,  no  spot  on  which 
to  rest  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  of  reform.  Hence  it  is,  how- 
ever vicious  may  be  one's  life,  we  hope  for  his  recovery  so 
long  as  he  retains  the  Mth  and  a  correct  moral  judgment, 
and  despair  of  regaining  the  apostate,  although  he  pre- 
serves, and  in  fact  in  proportion  as  he  preserves,  a  good 
d^ree  of  moral  decency  in  his  exterior  conduct. 

So  far  from  objecting  to  the  use  of  fiction  by  Catholic 
writers,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  making  a  bolder  and 
a  more  liberal  use  of  it  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  We 
do  not  like  those  petty  Catholic  tales  which  mix  up  a  poorly 
managed  love  story  with  a  dull,  commonplace,  and  super- 
ficial theological  discussion  ;  but  we  object  to  them  on  the 
score  of  taste,  rather  than  on  the  score  of  morals,  and  we 
would  never  discourage  their  production,  save  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  the  production  of  something  better.  No  one 
who  has  re^  /  Fromesei  Sposi  of  Manzoni,  can  doubt  that 
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Catholic  genins,  talent,  and  learning,  may  lawinlly  write 
noyels  and  romances ;  and  the  romances  of  Scott/ Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  James,  show  us  what  advantages  we  might  de- 
rive from  the  historical  novel,  if  we  chose  to  cultivate  it. 
The  novel  is  at  present  the  popular  literary  form,  and  we 
must  adopt  it,  if  we  mean  to  act  inmiediately  on  the  mind 
and  heart  of  our  age  and  country.  Fabiola^  by  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Wiseman,  will  have  a  greater  popular  influ- 
ence than  his  admirable  Ledwrea  on  the  Catholic  &ith.  In 
our  principles,  in  all  that  touches  &ith  or  morals,  the  mind 
or  the  wi^es  of  the  Church,  we  must  be  inflexible  and  un- 
cconpromising ;  but  in  what  relates  simply  to  the  literary 
form,  we  are  free  to  conform  to  the  reigning  fashion,  as 
much  so  in  literature  as  in  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  shape 
of  a  bonnet.  The  novel  may  not  be  absolutely  the  best 
literary  form,  but  it  is  here  and  now  the  best  literary  vehicle, 
after  the  newspaper  and  the  review,  that  we  can  adopt. 
We  see  no  reason,  then,  why  our  authors  should  not,  in  so 
far  as  comports  with  their  genius  and  ability,  adopt  it. 

Polite  literature,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  here  where 
every  body  reads,  and  will  have  his  reading  made  easy,  is  a 
power,  and  a  power  that  may  be  wielded  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil.  We  can  use  it  with  as  much  effect  as  our  ene- 
mies, and  so  use  it  as  to  counteract  no  small  portion  of  the 
evil  which  results  from  their  abuse  of  it.  A  novel  written 
with  genius,  learning  and  taste,  giving  a  correct  view  of 
some  misrepresented  period  of  history,  or  presenting  the 
various  passions  and  affections  of  human  nature  in  the  light 
of  CathoUc  meraUty,  giving  them  the  full  development  and 
play  allowed  by  that  morcJity,  would  not  only  help  on  the 
general  work  of  civilization,  of  mental  culture  and  refine- 
ment, but  would  force  non-CathoUcs  to  recognize  Catholic 
genius  and  talent,  in  a  field  where  they  are  best  able  to 
appreciate  their  value.  A  novel  or  a  poem,  such  as  we  can 
conceive  it,  would,  in  the  present  state  of  the  reading  world, 
do  more  to  enable  our  religion  to  assume  its  proper  place  in 
American  life,  than  the  theological  treatise  or  the  polemi- 
cal tract,  however  able  or  learned.  The  age  of  controversy, 
in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  has  gone  by,  and  the 
non-Catholic  world  is  not  to  be  won  back  by  polemical 
literature.  We  must  meet  non-Catholics  on  their  strong- 
est side,  and  on  what  they  regard  as  their  own  ground,  and 
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prove  to  them  that  we  can,  on  that  very  ground,  successfully 
compete  with  them.  We  must  prove  to  them  that  in  po- 
lite, as  in  controversial  literature,  we  can  bear  away  the 
palm.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  on  our  past  laurels,  on  what 
Catholics  have  done  for  literature  in  past  ages  or  in  other 
countries.  We  must  show  that  we  can,  here  and  now,  win 
and  wear  the  crown.  Not  otherwise,  humanly  speaking, 
shall  we  win  for  our  Church,  and  secure  for  ourselves,  that 
elevated  position  which  we  have  the  right  to  claim  for  both. 
We  must  throw  ourselves  fearlessly,  lovingly,  confidingly, 
into  the  deep  and  broad  current  of  American  life,  Ameri- 
can thought,  and  American  literature,  and  show  that  not 
one  of  them  can  dispense  with  our  services,  or  exbt  with- 
out us. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  become,  in  this  country,  a 
numerous  people  in  ourselves.  We  do  not  all  live  in  the 
cloister,  or  conceal  ourselves  in  catacombs.  We  live  here 
in  open  day,  spread  all  over  this  immense  country,  engaged 
in  every  department  of  life,  in  law  and  justice,  trade  and 
commerce,  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  art  and 
literature.  We  have  all  the  classes  that  go  to  make  up  a 
people,  and  all  the  literary,  artistic,  and  intellectual  wants 
and  tastes  of  an  entire  people.  What  have  we  done,  or 
what  are  we  doing  to  meet  these  wants  and  tastes  ?  What 
are  we  to  do  with  this  multitude  of  youth  of  both  sexes, 
growing  up  in  our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges? 
How  are  we  to  meet  and  satisfy  their  intellectual,  literary, 
and  artistic  wants  ?  1)0  we  expect  to  meet  and  satisfy 
them  with  the  Bible,  prayer  book,  and  manual  of  medita- 
tions ?  Experience  teaches  us  that  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Do  we  expect  to  silence  their  cravings,  or  to 
change  their  tastes,  by  the  voice  of  authority,  and  leave 
them  nothing  between  the  Church  and  barbarism  ?  If  it 
were  desirable,  as  it  is  not,  it  is  impracticable,  and  not  to 
be  thought  of.  To  do  so  were  contrary  to  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Church,  for  the  Popes  have  always  been  the 
most  liberal  promoters  of  art  and  literature.  Moreover, 
we  live  in  a  reading  age  and  country,  and  our  youth 
share  and  will  share  their  spirit  and  tastes,  and  they  are  not 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  literature  of  the  cloister. 
They  will  resort  to  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  literature  of 
the  day,  unless  we  furnish  them  a  secular  literature  of  our 
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own,  free  from  all  comipting  principles  and  tendencies, 
equally  attractive  atid  adequate  to  their  wants.  We  have 
no  alternative  ;  we  must  lose  the  greater  part  of  these  youth, 
or  else  provide  for  them  a  literature,  which,  while  it  runs 
athwart  no  Catholic  principle,  avails  itself  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  and  art, — a  free,  fresh,  original,  living, 
popular  literature,  adapted  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  wants 
of  our  youth  without  weakening  their  faith,  or  creating 
in  them  a  distaste  for  prayer  and  meditation.  Such  a 
literature  we  need,  both  for  ourselves  and  the  country ;  for 
the  corrupting  popular  literature  furnished  by  non-Catholics 
wQl  be  displaced  ojily  by  means  of  a  purer,  superior,  and 
equally  attractive  CathoUc  literature.  Protestant, nations 
are  preserved  from  lapsing  into  all  the  filthy  abominations 
of  the  old  pagan  world,  only  by  the  presence  and  moral 
influence  among  them  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  literature  we  need  must  be  American,  cast  in  an 
American  mould,  and  conformed  to  American  institutions 
in  all  respects  in  which  they  are  in  accordance  with  Catho- 
licity ;  for  the  persons  we  have  chiefly  to  care  for  are  the 
young,  who  are  for  the  most  part  born  in  the  country,  and 
who  will,  let  the  old  folks  say  what  they  please,  grow  up 
Americans.  Italy  has  an  Italian  literature  for  Italians, 
France  a  French  literature  for  Frenchmen,  Spain  a  Spanish 
literature  for  Spaniards,  Germany  a  German  literature  for 
Germans,  Ireland  an  Irish  literature  for  Irishmen,  and  we 
must  have  an  American  literature  for  Americans.  The 
great  body  of  Catholics  in  this  country  are,  or  if  not,  in  a  few 
years  will  be,  Americans.  We  must  sufier  neither  ourselves 
nor  others  to  overlook  this  fact,  or  to  think  or  speak  of  our 
Church  here  as  an  alien.  She  has  been  here  long  enough  to 
have  taken  out  her  last  papers.  She  is  at  home  here,  natural- 
ized, and  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  as  any  other  American 
institution.  AU  honor  and  gratitude  to  those  who  planted 
our  religion  here,  and  who  have  nursed  it  with  their  pious 
care,  and  watered  it  with  their  tears  and  their  blood ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  feel  that  she  has  become  an  Ameri- 
can institution,  and  has  entered  as  an  integral  element  into 
American  life.  We  may,  and  must,  proceed  in  our  literary 
productions  as  if  the  whole  American  people  were  Catholic, 
or  at  least  prepared  to  read  what  we  write,  and  to  listen  to 
our  Gregorian  chant,  as  the  writings  and  chant  of  their 
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fellow-citizens.  Let  our  young  literaiy  Catholics,  who 
aspire  to  leave  their  mark  on  the  age  and  country  feel  this, 
and  open  their  hearts  to  the  glorious  prospect  it  unfolds 
before  their  eyes ;  let  them  take  courage,  and  rise  to  the 
level  of  their  position,  and  with  buoyant  feelings,  and  lov- 
ing hearts,  go  forth  with  their  fresh  enthusiasm  to  contii* 
bute  their  full  share  to  the  creation  of  such  a  literature  as 
the  world  has  the  right  to  expect  from  our  republic.  Young 
America,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  is  Catholic  America  freed 
from  the  autocracies  and  clc^s  of  the  Old  World :  and  here 
he  has  a  field  equal  to  his  aspiring  genius,  equal  to  the 
vastness  of  his  ambition,  and  let  him  betake  himself  with 
all  his  ardor,  under  the  providence  of  Qod,  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

We  have  only  brief  space  in  which  to  speak  specially  of 
the  works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  WtUy  ReiUy  is 
an  interesting  Irish  story,  founded  upon  &ct.  It  is  said  to 
be  Carleton's  best,  but  to  our  liking  it  is  far  below  The  Poor 
Scholar.  Carleton  has  genius  of  a  certain  order,  and  his 
sketches  of  Irish  character  certainly  have  great  merit.  In 
Willy  BeUly  be  shows  that  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
oppressed  part  of  his  countrymen.  His  exposition  of  the 
wrongs  they  endure,  and  the  cruelty  practised  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  ofi&cials  towards  them,  is  as  truthful  as  it  is 
harrowing.  But  we  do  not  read  him  with  the  pleasure  that 
we  do  Glerald  Griffin,  or  even  Banim,  to  either  of  whom  ho 
is  inferior  in  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the  true 
Irish  genius.  The  hero  of  his  book  we  are  told  is  a  good 
Catholic,  but  his  conduct  and  words  indicate  what  we  call 
a  liberal  Catholic,  one  who  knows  little,  and  cares  less  for 
his  religion,  and  adheres  to  it  less  from  conviction  than  from 
a  point  of  honor.  He  is  so  liberal  that  he  would  deprive 
the  clergy  of  all  voice  in  education,  and  give  the  control  of 
it  to  the' state ;  make  even  a  Protestant  state  the  educator 
of  the  children  of  Catholics,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
growing  up  bigots  and  becoming  intolerant.  From  such  a 
Catholic  we  can  only  say,  "  Good  Lord  deliver  us. " 

Mr.  MacCabe  is  a  Catholic,  what  we  call  a  Papist,  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  Pcmacy.  He  is  a  man  of  learning, 
ability,  and  industry.  His  style  as  a  writer  is  rich  and 
vigorous,  but  a  little  too  stiff,  and  lacking  in  ease,  natural- 
ness, and  grace.    He  has  admirable  descriptive  powers,  and 
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a  powerful  imatgination^  but  a  little  wild,  and  quite  too 
sombre.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  free  of  his  craft 
as  a  novelist,  and  though  well  read  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  bis  scenes  are  laid,  his  novels  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  historical  novels  of  Scott  or 
Manzoni.  His  pictures  are  too  dark,  and  his  Bertha  and 
Florine  would  be  both  healthier  and  more  pleasing,  if  they 
were  more  frequently  relieved  by  scenes  of  a  lighter  and 
more  humorous  character.  He  does  not  give  us  breathing 
spells  enough.  The  tragic  interest  of  his  works  becomes  too 
painful.  Nevertheless,  his  tales  possess  a  very  high  value, 
and  are  calculated  to  do  much  to  give  their  readers  a  cor- 
rect view,  the  one  of  the  nature  of  the  stru^le  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  the  other  of  the  First  Crusaders.  Several  of  the 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  sustained.  Beatrice  is  a 
vision  of  loveliness  and  purity  ;  Philip  of  Brefney,  in  Flo- 
rine, is  a  noble  creation,  and  the  old  man,  Walter  Fitz- 
walter,  is  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  devil.  The 
author,  however,  is  not  remarkable  for  nice  discrimination 
of  character,  or  in  delineating  its  finer  and  subtiler  shades. 
.  He  is  historical  rather  than  dramatic  in  his  genius,  and  we 
could  not  always  detect  the  person  by  hearing  him  speak. 
Bianca,  Beatrice,  Bertha,  Florine,  are  all  the^same  person 
in  different  positions  and  circumstances.  Amine  is  good, 
but  colorless,  and  Zara  is  in  part  a  copy  of  Naam  in  the 
Uscoqae  of  George  Sand,  but  has  less  firmness  and  a  more 
turbulent  temper.  Still  we  are  glad  the  works  have  been 
written,  and  that  they  are  republished  on  this  side  the  water. 


Art.   IV. — Transcendental   Road   to    Rome.     Christian 
Review.     New  York  :  Woolsey.     October,  1855. 

There  are  many  painful  things  in  this  world,  and 
some  amusing  things;  and  among  amusing  things,  none 
would  be  more  amusing,  were  it  not  for  the  gravity  of  the 
matter,  than  the  attempt  of  an  Evangelical  to  reason 
against  Catholicity,  and  to  refute  serious  works  written  in 
its  fiivor.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  read  in  the  Chris^ 
tian  ReyieWy  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  for  last  October,  the 
article  'Sevoted  to  the  Questions  of  the  Souly  by  the  Rev. 
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Father  Hecker.  Father  Becker's  book  is  a  sore  puzzle  to 
the  Evangelical  Eeviewer.  It  squares  neither  with  his 
notions  of  the  Gospel,  nor  with  his  preconceived  theory  of 
Popery.  Of  course,  the  book  is  bad,  damnable  ;  but  on 
what  side  to  attack  it,  where  find  a  breach  practicable, 
that's  the  difficulty. 

The  Reviewer  begins  by  citing  a  well-known  passage 
from  Macaulay,  in  which  the  brilliant  writer  dilates  on  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  Borne,  in  making  provision  in  her 
communion  for  all  sorts  of  minds  and  aJl  sorts  of  enthu- 
siasms, and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  Bome  is  the 
masterpiece  of  human  wisdom.  Father  Becker's  book  has 
been  inspired  by  Bome,  and  is  a  striking  proof  of  this 
wisdom ;  and  yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  Beviewer,  it  is 
such  a  silly,  bungling,  and  absurd  performance,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  it  could  have  been  writ- 
ten '^  in  the  accumulated  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.'' 
The  logic  of  the  Beviewer  is  not  precisely  that  of  Aristotle, 
or  of  the  old  schoolmen,  but  is,  we  suppose,  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  a  proof  of  the  modem  "  march  of 
mind,"  especially  among  our  Baptist  brethren. 

We  cite  in  the  Be  viewer's  own  words,  his  synogpis  of. 
Father  Hecker's  work : 

"•  The  ho6\f.  before  us  is  another  instance  of  the  policy  of  Rome, 
in  making  use  of  enthusiasts.  The  writer  is  a  convertj  one  who  has 
made  the  happy  discovery,  that  to  become  a  Catholic  he  needed  no 
change.  '  We  found  ourselFes  prepared/  he  says, '  to  put  into  exe- 
cution, what  before  was  only  upon  our  lips,'  for  '  all  men,  so  far  as 
their  nature  is  not  perverted,  are  Catholics ;  and  if  they  but  knew 
their  real  wants,  they  would  have  to  do  violence  to  themselves  not 
to  enter  the  Catholic  Church.'  Of  course,  to  such  a  mind.  Protest- 
antism is  ^a  purely  speculative  religion ;' — *•  a  religion  without  fiaith, 
without  an  altar,  without  a  sacrifice,  without  a  priesthood,  without  a 
sacrament,  without  authority,  without  any  bond  of  union, — ^a  reli- 
gion utterly  unpractical,  and  destitute  even  of  material  grandeur  I ' 

"  Such  being  the  writer's  estimate  of  Protestantism,  we  become 
interested  to  know  in  what  particular  school  of  Protestantism  he  was 
brought  up,  from  which  he  has  formed  his  judgment  Protestant- 
ism is  a  comprehensive  thing,  if  it  includes  every  doctrine,  system, 
and  sect  protesting  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  It  may  be 
scriptural,  or  philosophical;  speculative  or  evangelical;  infidel,  or 
Christian.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt,  to  what 
particular  department  of  the  wide  domain  of  protest,  Rome  is 
indebted  for  her  neophyte.    The  *ear  marks'  are  too  prominent  for 
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mistake.  ^  Qnestuma  on  the  Soul^^  is  his  theme.  But,  us  we  open 
the  book  and  read  on,  we  find  that  the  questions  are  intended  for  a 
peculiar  kind  of  souls,  *  a  class  of  souls  that  cannot  satisfy  their 
natures  with  the  common  modes  of  life,'  those  ^  who  have  a  marked 
destiny,'  in  whom  Hhe  longing  after  the  infinite  predominates,' 
'privileged  souls,'  like  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Essenes,  and  Therapeuts, 
the  recent  denizens  of  Brook  Farm,  of  Fruitlands,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Holy  Cross.  All  these  attempts  to  attain  the  true  des- 
tiny of  man,  were,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  abortive,  because  ill- 
directed;  but  the  efforts  proved  the  natural  superiority  of  these 
*  noble  souls.' 

''Starting  with  the  complacent  assurance  that  he  is  one  of  '  those 
priests  of  the  race, — a  golden  soul  compared  to  the  silver  and 
copper  of  mankind  at  large,— his  first  question  is,. 'Has  Man  a 
Destiny?'  If  his  mother  had  taught  him  the  old  Protestant  Cate- 
chism, he  would  have  learned  from  the  first  answer,  that  '  roan's 
•  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever.'  Had  he 
been  taught  to  read  and  to  reverence  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  Grod, 
his  mind  would  not  have  been  on  a  sea  of  doubt,  without  chart  or 
compass,  or  pilot,  to  open  his  inquiry  with  the  skeptical  lines  of 
Tennyson : 

*  But  what  am  Iff 
An  infant  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

"Alas !  ' no  language  but  a  cry P  A  sorry  sample  of  a  grown 
up  Protestant!  A  child  of  nature,  who  had  nev^r  heard  that 
'  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  unto  the 
fathers  bv  the  prophets,  hath,  in  these  last  days,  spoken  to  us  by 
his  Son.'  Never  heard  that  '  fiuthful  saying,'  '  that  Jesus  Christ, 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,' — never  read  those  exalted, 
words  of  prayer,  put  into  the  mouths  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and) 
David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Daniel  and  Peter,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and^ 
revealed  to  be  the  guide  of  men  to  God  in  all  ages  I  '  No  language- 
but  a  cry,'  nor  that  cry, '  open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
wondrous  thinffs  out  of  thy  law.'  *  An  infant,'  truly, '  crying  for  the- 
B^t,'  with  his  eyes  shut !  One  of  those  '  minds  so  gined  and 
divinely  formed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  fromi 
God's  '  word,  which  he  hath  magnified  above  all  his  name ! ' 

"  Rome  has  fixed  her  lot^ng  eyes  on  this  dass  of  minds  in 
America,  for  she  knows  well  uiat  the  extremes  of  skepticism  and 
credulity  meet.  She  knows  as  well  how  to  make  use  of  transcen- 
dental worshippers  of  nature  and  despisers  of  revelation,  as  ofi 
enthusiasts  nurtured  in  her  own  fold.  She  covets  the  literary,  the- 
refined,  to  take  the  place  of  her  f(»eign  priests  and  bishops,  and  her- 
low-lived  rabble,  so  repulsive  to  Americans.  She  sees  that  she  must. 
have  pleaders,  who  can  enter  the  lists  of  learning,  oratory,  and* 
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polite  literature,  to  plead  ber  cause,  or  remain  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
vassalage.  And  who  is  so  likely  to  do  her  bidding,  as  those  whose 
aversion  to  Evangelical  Christianitj  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God 
in  his  written  word,  has  left  them  *  crying  for  the  light,'  while  they 
reject  *  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world  ? '  Rome,  true  to  her  ancient  policy,  is  now  tossing  ber  most 
tastefully  bated  books  to  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emersons,  the  O.  A. 
Brownsons,  the  W.  E  Channings,  and  the  Margaret  Fullers,  of 
America.  They  dislike  the  Bible ;  so  does  she.  They  are  ambi- 
tiously eccentric ;  she  has  room  for  them.  They  are  fond  of  an- 
tique paintings,  and  riddles ;  she  furnishes  them.  They  reject  the 
sun — *  crying  for  the  light ; '  she  lights  them  a  wax  candle.  They 
have  pushed  their  skepticism  to  the  verge  of  infidelity ;  she  spreads 
her  broad  lap  to  break  the  severity  o^  their  fall. 

"  Man  has  a  destiny,  Mr.  Hecker  thinks ;  so  thought  Goethe 
Emerson,  and  Sterling ;  and  it  is  not  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
lay  up  wealth,  and  fell  in  love,  to  win  fame  in  war  or  in  letters. 
Yea,  each  man  has  a  special  destiny.  All  this  is  duly  amplified  in 
scrap  of  poetry  and  prose.  But  then,  *  among  those  who  have  a 
marked  destiny,  there  is  a  class  of  souls  that  cannot  satisfy  their 
natures  with  the  common  modes  of  life.  A  hidden  principle  leads 
.  ihem  to  seek  a  better  and  more  spiritual  life.  The  longing  after 
the  infinite  predominates  in  these  souls,  and  all  other  ties  must  be 
loosed  and  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  to  its  growth  and  full  develop- 
ment ** — pp.  483-485. 

"If  his  mother  had  taught  him  the  old  Protestant 
Catechism,  he  would  have  learned  from  the  first  answer 
that  *  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him 
for  ever.' "  Very  well ;  but  suppose  she  had  taught  him 
the  young  Protestant  Catechism  ?  It  is  very  possible, 
and,  in  the  present  case,  very  certain,  that  Father  Hecker 
had  been  taught  both. the  old  and  the  young  Protestant 
Catecbisrii,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  reverence  the 
Bible,  as  most  Protestants  reverence  it ;  that  is,  as  a 
dumb  idol,  a  sort  of  charm  or  talisman,  ve/y  proper  to 
keep  in  one's  bedroom,  or  to  carry  in  one's  trunk,  when 
travelling.  But  there  came  to  him  a  day,  as  there  does  to 
most  ingenuous  and  thinking  minds  out  of  the  Church, 
when  idolatry,  though  of  the  Bible,  seemed  to  be  dishonor 
to  God,  and  the  wish  arose  to  know  and  worship  God  him- 
self. The  Bible,  as  to  its  contents,  is  the  word  of  God, 
written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but,  as  a 
mere  book,  it  is  the  work  of  the  printers,  made  vrith  men's 
hands;  and  to  worship  it  as  such,  is  sheer  idolatry  and 
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gross  superstition,  as  much  so  as  it  was  to  worship  the 
great  goddess  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  To  reverence  the 
Bible  as  containing  the  word  of  God  is  our  duty,  but  the 
reverence  for  it  so  much  prated  of  by  Evangelicals,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  either  cant  or  superstition.  We  never 
knew  a  Protestant  who  read  the  Bible,  to  learn  what  he 
ought  to  believe  or  do;  for  his  notions  of  faith  and  duty 
are  formed  before  he  reads  it ;  and  if  he  reads  it  at  all,  it  is 
to  find  in  it  a  support  for  a  theory  excogitated  independ-  . 
ently  of  it.  The  few  persons  we  have  known  in  the  Pro- 
testant ranks,  who  have  read  honestly  and  prayerfully  the 
Bible,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  have  been  led  to  renounce 
Protestantism,  which,  perhaps,  they  never  thoroughly 
embraced  in  their  hearts,  and  to  seek  admission  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  of  all  persons 
brought  up  Protestants,  they  who  have  most  sincerely 
reverenced  the  Bible  and  studied  it  the  most,  are  precisely 
they  who  have  become  converts  to  Catholicity.  We  were,  • 
for  ourselves,  taught  the  Westminster  Catechism  before 
we  were  able  to  read,  .and  had  read  the  whole  Bible  through 
before  we  were  eight  years  old,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
knew  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart. 

It  is  not  ignorance  of  the  old  Protestant  Catechism,  or 
even  of  the  Bible  as  understood  by  Protestants,  that  leads 
honest  and  ingenuous  minds  into  infidelity.  We  have  our* 
selves  wandeml  in  the  mazes  of  unbelief,  and  known  its 
darkness  and  despair  ;  but  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the 
Protestant  Catechism,  or  of  the  Bible  in  the  Protestant 
sense,  that  caused  our  fall  Nor  was  it  love  of  vice  or  pride 
of  intellect.  We  became  an  unbeliever  precisely  because 
we  did  know  Protestantism,  and  had  experienced  all  that 
it  has  to  give, — ^because  we  found  it  alike  unsatisfactory  to 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  because  we  could  not  believe 
it  without  doing  violence  to  that  reason  which  distinguishes 
us  from  the  brute  creation.  Men,  by  stifling  their  natural 
affections,  and  imposing  silence  on  their  reason,  may  remain 
Protestants  ;  but  if  they  venture  to  give  free  exercise  to 
their  rational  faculties,  they  are  sure'to  return  in  their  con- 
victions to  the  Church,  or  to  rush  onward  and  downward  to 
infidelity.  No  Protestant,  determined  to  remain  a  Protes- 
tant, dares  look  his  Protestantism  in  the  face,  and  the  Pro- 
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testant  who  remains  a  believer  in  Christ  even  in  his  own 
apprehension,  does  so  only  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  every  where  beset  him,  and  refiising  to  reason 
on  the  grounds  of  his  belief.  He  feels  that  between  his 
natural  reason  and  revelation  there  is  an  invincible  antag- 
onism, that  he  cannot  embrace  the  one  without  sacrificing 
the  other,  and  hence  he  gives  up  either  revelation  for  reason, 
or  reason  for  revelation.  Every  body  knows  that  the  great 
problem  with  the  Protestant  world  is,  how  to  reconcile  faith 
and  reason,  just  as  if  it  were  not  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  without  reason  there  ever  is  or  can  be  faith, — 
faith,  which  is  the  highest  and  noblest  exercise  of  reason. 
It  is  the  intrinsic  unreasonableness  and  defectiveness  of  Pro- 
testantism that  drives  so  many  serious,  ingenuous,  and 
truth-loving  Protestant  youth  into  infidelity,  and  we  know 
many  an  unbeliever  whose  chance  we  would  rather  take, 
than  that  of  your  proud,  canting,  conceited,  bigoted,  in- 
tolerant, hypocritical  Evangelical, — a  true  Pharisee,  who 
.  devours  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  makes  long 
prayers, — ^who  compasses  sea  and  land  to  make  one  prose- 
lyte, and  makes  him  twofold  more  ^he  child  of  hell  than 
himself. 

Then  talk  of  the  Protestant  Catechism  !  A  catechism 
is  drawn  up  and  taught  by  one  who  has  authority  to  teach. 
When  did  Protestants  get  authority  to  teach  ?  Who  sent 
them  ?  "I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  saith  the  Lord, 
yet  they  ran.''  They  are  every  one  of  them  prophets  of 
their  own  hearts,  each  one  saying  to  his  neighbor  "  I  have 
dreamed,  I  have  dreamed."  Suppose  the  old  Protestant 
Catechism  does  say  ^'  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
to  enjoy  him  for  ever,"  who  is  to  assure  the  inquirer  that  it 
says  what  is  true  ?  Who  gave  authority  to  "  the  old  Pro- 
testant Catechism  ?  "  And  what  right  has  the  Eeviewer 
to  quote  it  as  an  authority  that  is  to  override  private  judg- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  the  essence  of  Protestantism  to  deny  dl 
teaching  by  authority  ?  Is  it  not  the  chief  Protestant 
objection  to  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  claims  to  teach 
by  authority  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  such  fools  as 
not  to  perceive  your  inconsistency,  if  you  deny  all  authori- 
tative teaching,  and  then  seek  to  overwhelm  us  with  the 
authority  of  "the  old  Protestant  Catechism?"  Do  you 
suppose  that  we  can  allow  you  to  blow  hot  and  blow  cold^ 
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to  assume  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  of  the  same 
proposition,  as  may  suit  your  convenience, — assert  private 
ju^ment  when'  we  assert  authority,  and  authority  when 
we  appeal  to  reason  ?  However  Protestant,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  it  may  be  to 
do  so,  you  cannot  do  so,  and  maintain  your  credit  as  fair 
reasoners,  as  honest  and  intellectual  men.  If  you  do  so^ 
you  deny  reason,  and  must  give  up  reasoning. 

Then,  when  you. appeal  to  the  Protestant  Catechism. 
Which  one  do  you  mean  ?  The  old  one,  you  say  ;  but 
your  oldest  is  only  of  yesterday,  and  is  old  only  because 
you  have  got  a  younger  one.  We,  learn  from  this  very 
number  of  the  Christian  Review^  which  maintains  that 
the  Baptist, — the  Calvinistic  Baptist,  we  suppose, — is  the 
true  Churchy  that  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister  scouts 
the  pretence  that  there  has  always  been  a  Baptist  Church 
fiom  the  time  of  the  Apostles  down  to  our  days.  The 
old  Baptist  Catechism  must  at  best  be  quite  a  modem 
one,  and  can  be  really  old  only  in  comparison  with  a 
more  recent  one.  But  why  take  one  Protestant  Cate- 
chism rather  than  another  ?  Are  none  Protestants, 
except  those  who  receive  the  Longer  and  the  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Divines  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  To  maintain  it  would  be  to  unprotest- 
antize  the  Baptists  themselves  ;  for  the  Baptists  accept 
neither  as  a  whole.  What,  again,  will  you  do  with 
Protestant  Episcopalians?  Are  they  not  good  Protest- 
ants ?  or  with  the  Methodists,  the  Arminians,  the  Menon- 
nites,  the  Tunkers,  the  Quakers,  the  Unitarians,  the 
Moravians,  the  Muggletonians,  the  Shakers,  the  Schweck- 
feldians,  the  Universalists,  the  Mormons  ?  Are  not  these 
all  good  Protestants  ?  If  you  say  yes  ;  then  why  take 
the  Catechism  of  the  one  set  of  them  rather  than  of 
another  ?  If  you  say  no  ;  then  tell  us  what  is  the  crite- 
rion by  which  you  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  counterfeit 
Protestant  ?  These  all  claim  to  be  Protestants,  and  by 
what  authority  do  you  pretend  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
claim  of  some,  and  against  the  claim  of  others  ?  Who 
gave  you  authority  in  the  gre^t  Protestant  conglomerate  ? 
This  win  not  do,  my  dear  Reviewer.  You  can  deny  the. 
claim  of  no  one  to  be  a  Protestant  who  calls  himself  a 
Protestant ;  and  the  most  genuine  Protestants  we  know 
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are  the  Free-Lovers  ;  for  they  protest  the  most,  carry  thdr 
protest  against  Catholic  faith  and  morality  the  farthest 
Sf ay,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  have  only 
carried  out  to  their  legitimate  l(^cal  conclusions  the  prin- 
ciples borrowed  fipom  the  older  heretics,  especially  the 
Paterini  and  the  Family  of  Love, .  and  assumed  by  the 
Beforraers  as  the  justification  of  their  separation  from  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  great  objection  of  the  Reviewer  to  Father  Hecker  is, 
that  he  draws  his  proo&  from  reason  and  not  from  revela- 
tion, and  argues  in  favor  of  Catholicity  from  its  power  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  the  wants  of 
the  human  soul,  or,  if  you  please,  of  human  nature.  The 
objection  is  characteristic  of  Protestantism.  In  April, 
1845,  we  published  an  article,  proving  that  if  we  concede 
such  a  thing  as  the  Christian  revelation  at  all,  we  must 
accept  the  Soman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  The  only 
point  we  took  for  granted  was,'  the  fact  that  God  had 
made  us  a  revelation,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
that  revelation  in  order  to  be  saved.  Protestant  journals 
answered  us,  that  our  conclusion  was  inevitable  granting 
our  premises,  but  our  argument  was  worthless,  because 
we  did  not  go  farther  back,  and  prove  that  a  revelation 
had  been  made.  Now,  Father  Hecker  goes  farther  back, 
assumes  no  revelation,  but  proves  fronr  reason  alone,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  precisely  what  man's  nature  needs, 
and  hence  concludes  that  it  must  be  God's  Church.  The 
Protestant  jojumals  cry  out  against  him,  Rationalist ! 
Transcendentalist !  and  are  terribly  scandalized  that  a 
Papist  should  presume  to  appeal  to  reason.  Yet  they 
need  not  be  scandalized  nor  offended,  for  in  appealing  to 
reason,  or  the  wants  of  the  soul,  we  do  not  steal  their 
"thunder,"  or  in  the  least  encroach  on  their  preroga- 
tives. 

Now,  whoever  has  read  Father  Becker's  Questions  (^ 
the  SotUy  must  be  aware  that  it  is  a  candid,  earnest,  and 
affectionate  appeal  to  a  class  of  persons  who  do  not  believe 
in  a  supernatural  objective  revelation,  who  believe  that  the 
only  divine  revelation  is  subjective  in  the  soul  itself,  and 
are  fully  satisfied  that  Protestantism  is  a  humbug,  or,  as 
Carlyle  would  say,  a  sham.  This  class,  we  can  assure  the 
Reviewer,  is  very  numerous  among  our  countrymen,  and 
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includes  not  a  few  of  our  most  earoest-minded,  purest,  and 
most  cultivated  men  and  women.  They  have  outgrown 
and  outlived  all  the  popular  forms  of  Protestantism,  and 
ignorant  of  Catholicity,  they  have  fallen  back  on  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  alone  as  their  Teacher,  Bedeemer, 
and  Saviour.  It  would  be  absurd  to  quote  revelation  against 
these  persons  ;  for,  not  accepting  it,  it  can  have  no  autho- 
rity for  them,  no  weight  with  them  !  To  cite  to  them  the 
answers  of  old  or  young  Protestant  Catechisms  to  the 
question.  What  is  the  destiny  of  man  ?  would  only  induce 
them  to  smile  at  our  simplicity.  They  must  be  met 
where  they  are,  and  addressed  on  the  ground  on. which 
they  stand.  Arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  from  the 
human  soul  are  the  only  arguments  that  can  have  weight 
with  them.  The  Reviewer  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  in 
his  objection  ;  for,  in  urging  it,  he  only  excites  an  unplea* 
sant  suspicion  of  his  sincerity  or  of  his  understanding  of 
the  first  principles  of  reasoning. 

To  argue  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  from  its  adaptation 
to  human  nature,  and  its  power  to  meet  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  soud,  is  only  what  every  sensible  Protestant 
himself  does,  in  principle,  when  arguing  for  Christianity 
as  a  revealed  religion  against  unbelievers.  We  never  read 
the  work  of  a  Protestant  against  Catholicity  without  feel- 
ing an  unaffected  pity  for  the  writer.  He  may  be,  and 
often  is,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  learned,  cultivated, 
refined,  and  well-intentioned ;  but,  alas !  his  Protestantism 
enslaves  him,  and  renders  fruitless  all  his  nobler  qualities 
and  acquired  riches.  Protestantism  is  the  most  cruel 
of  tyrants,  the  most  capricious  of  masters.  It  compels  its 
defenders  to  contradict  themselves  at  every  step,  to  prac- 
tise what  they  condemn,  and  to  condemn  what  they  prac- 
tise. There  is  no  help  for  them,  for  Protestantism  is 
intrinsically  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  a  fundamental  contradiction  between  reason 
and  faith,  nature  and  grace.  Hence,  it  tends  always  to 
sacrifice  one  or  the  other.  It  either  asserts  the  sanctity 
and  sufiiciency  of  nature,  and  denies  or  explains  away 
revelation  and  grace,  or  it  asserts  the  total  depravity  and 
worthlessness  of  nature,  and  thus  retains  no  subject  for 
either  grace  or.revelation«  But  unable  to  recognize  the 
Christian  revelation  at  all,  without  recognizing  reason^ 
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Protestantism,  in  so  much  as  it  pretends  to  be  Christian,  is 
compelled  to  maintain  both  the  affirmative  and  the  n^a- 
tive  of  two  contradictory  propositions.  It  is  a  sad  incon- 
venience, from  which  it  has  no  escape  but  in  resorting 
either  to  Catholicity,  which  harmonizes  reason  and  faith, 
or  to  absolute  infidelity,  which  leaves  man  to  simple 
nature  alone.  Every  thinking  Protestant  sees  and  feels 
this,  and  is  disposed  to  emancipate  himself  from  his 
thraldom  by  flying  to  one  or  the  other  alternative. 

Evangelical  Protestanism  starts  from  the  assumption 
that  man  is  totally  depraved,  that  human  nature  is  totally 
corrupt,  that  it  lost  by  the  Fall  all  its  spiritual  faculties, 
and  is  now  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought,  or  of  per- 
forming a  single  act  not  evil.  Hence  it  maintains  that  all 
the  works  of  infidels,  or  works  done  out  of  grace,  are  sin ; 
and  as  it  denies  the  infused  habit  of  grace,  and  makes  jus- 
tification a  forensic  and  not  an  intrinsic  work,  it  declares 
also  that  all  the  works  even  of  believers  are  sin,  only  that 
Gbd  does  not  impute  them  as  sin,  to  the  elect.  The 
source  of  this  error  lies  in  not  rightly  understanding  the 
state  of  man  prior  to  the  prevarication  of  Adam.  Man, 
prior  to  the  Fall,  both  Evangelicalism  and  Catholicity  teach, 
was  in  a  state  of  justice,  and  stood  on  the  plane  of  his  des- 
tiny ;  but  though  he  is  now  naturally  inadequate  to  it.  Evan- 
gelicalism holds  that  this  justice  was  natural,  and  there- 
fore, in  losing  it  by  the  Fall,  man  lost  his  natural  spirit- 
ual faculties.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  it  maintains  grace 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  enable  him  to  attain  the 
beatitude  of  heaven,  and  it  is  necessary  now  only  to  repair 
what  nature  lost  by  original  sin.  This  loss,  it  assumes, 
is  not  actually  repaired  by  a  gracious  restoration  of  the 
sinner  to  the  state  of  intrinsic  justice  which  he  had  be- 
fore sinning,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  perform  as  before, 
acts  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  ;  but  by  a  sovereign 
act  of  God  remitting  to  the  elect  their  sins,  and  imputing 
to  them  the  justice  of  Christ,  without  any  regard  to  what 
they  are  intrinsically.  Nature,  it  is  evident  from  this, 
has  no  share  in  the  work  of  his  salvation,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  at  best  as  totally  uulL  Grace  does  not  beget  in 
the  sinner  a  new  life,  impart  to  him  a  new  principle  of  ac- 
tivity, which  elevates  him  into  the  supernatural  order,  and 
gives  intrinsically,  a  supernatural  value  to  his  actions  ;  it 
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effects  no  real  change  in  tlie  sinner,  and  is  only  a  sovereign 
act  of  God,  forbearing  to  impute  his  sins  to  him,  and  giving 
him  the  comfortable  assnrance  that  he  will  not  be  punished 
for  them,  or  receive  according  to  his  actual  deserts.  True, 
he  will  sin,  continue  to  sin  at  every  breath  he  draws,  but 
then  God  has  covenanted,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  to  account 
it  sin.  Certainly,  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  to 
seek  in  reason  a  motive  for  believing  in  such  a  system  as 
this,  or  to  find  in  nature  wants  which  it  is  adapted  to  meet. 
Beason  and  the  natural  heart  assuredly  revolt  at  it,  and 
with  all  their  energy  cry  out  against  it,  as  intrinsically  un- 
just and  absurd. 

Catholicity,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  the  justice  in 
which  man  was  constituted  before  his  prevarication  was 
supernatural,  not  natural,  and  that  by  the  Fall  nothing 
belonging  to  nature  as  pure  kiature  was  lost.  Original  sin 
consists  not  in  the  loss  of  any  natural  faculty,  but  simply 
in  the  loss  of  the  supernatural  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  on 
man  prior  to  transgression.  Nature,  as  simply  nature, 
though  despoiled  of  these  gifts  and  graces,  remained  and 
remains  as  it  was,  neither  less  nor  more.  Now  as  nature 
was  originally  created  to  respond  to  grace ;  grace  to  an- 
swer its  purpose  must  respond  to  it,  and  meet  all  its  wants. 
The  line  of  alignment  then  pursued  by  Father  Hecker  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  just.  He  is  not  attempting  a  com- 
plete argument  for  Catholicity,  but  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  persons  he  addresses,  that  they  can  find  the  real  wants  of 
the  soul  satisfied  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  nowhere  else. 

To  be  just  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  class  of  persons 
to  whom  Father  Becker's  book  is  addressed.  These  per- 
sons were  all  bom  and  bred  Protestants,  and  for  the  most 
part  Evangelical  Protestants.  They  have  all  seen  that 
Evangelical  Protestantism  is  illogical,  irrational,  unnatu- 
ral, inefficient  for  good,  a  delusion,  a  sham,  and  in  their  dis- 
gust at  it,  and,  indeed,  at  all  Protestantism  that  professes 
to  believe  in  an  external  supernatural  revelation,  they  have 
rejected  all  objective  revelation,  and  fallen  back  on  simple 
nature,  or  what  some  of  them  would  call,  the  natural-super- 
natural,— understanding  by  w/>ematural  the  wictophysical, 
the  supersensible,  or  whatever  in  man  transcends  matter  and 
the  senses.  Now  the  purpose  is  to  recover  these  persons  to 
Christianity,  to  bring  them  into  the  Church  of  God.     But 
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in  the  name  of  common  sense  how  is  this  to  be  done,  ex- 
cept by  meeting  them  where  they  stand,  recognizing  what- 
ever of  natural  truth  and  goodness  they  have,  and  showing 
them  that  the  truth  and  goodness  they  have  morally  and 
Ic^cally  demand  Christianity  as  their  complement  ?  Yon 
never  lead  men  to  renounce  their  errors,  unless  you  show 
them  the  truth  which  they  mingle  with  their  errors,  and 
point  out  to  them  how  they  can  hold  the  truth  without  the 
error.  Father  Hecker  meets- these  persons  on  their  own 
ground,  and  shows  them  by  citations  from  their  own  writ- 
ings, by  frequent  reference  to  their  own  sayings  and  doings, 
that  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  does  not  suffice  for 
them,  that  they  have,  and  are  painfully  conscious  that  they 
have,  wants  of  the  soul  intellectual  and  moral,  which  their 
natural-supernatural  does  not  meet,  and  cannot  satisfy. 
He  shows  from  their  own  sayings  and  doings,  from  refer- 
ence to  man's  nature,  and  the  testimony  of  history,  what 
these  wants  are  ;  that  they  are  not  mere  caprices,  adven- 
titious or  corrupt  desires,  but  natural  wants,  inseparable 
from  man's  nature,  as  it  exists  in  the  present  providence  of 
God  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  show  what  will  not,  and  what 
will  satisfy  these  natural  wants  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
of  all  individuals  of  the  race.  He  shows,  in  a  conclusive 
manner,  that  philosophy  cannot  do  it,  that  Protestantism 
cannot  do  it,  that  Catholicity  can  and  does  do  it,  whenever 
truly  accepted,  and  that  no  other  religion  does  or  can.  He 
thence  establishes  that  Catholicity  responds  to  the  wants  of 
the  soul,  answers  all  its  questions^  meets  all  its  demands, 
and  therefore  he  concludes  that  it  is  from  God,  the  true 
religion. 

Such  is  Father  Hecker's  argument,  and  it  certainly  is 
neither  rationalistic  nor  transcendental.  He  does  not  com- 
mit the  logical  blunder  of  concluding  the  supernatural  from 
the  natund,  nor  that  of  concluding  from  the  fact,  that  man 
has  wants  which  the  natural  cannot  satisfy,  that  a  super- 
natural provision  for  their  satisfaction  has  actually  been 
made ;  for  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  Catholic  theology 
teaches  that  God,  if  he  had  pleased,  could  have  created  man 
from  the  beginning,  atdusa  ratione  culpm,  as  he  is  now 
bom, — Deu8  ab  initio  et  potuisaet  tcUeni  hominem  creare, 
quaUs  nunc  naaciiur.  But  he  assumes,  and  justly,  that  grace 
supposes  nature,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  some 
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kind  of  correspondence  between  the  natural  and  supernatu- 
ral, since  otherwise  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  could 
never  come  into  mutual  felation,  and  the  supernatural 
would  be  to  us  as  if  it  were  not.  De  non  apparentibm  et 
non  extstentibtiSy  eadem  est  ratio.  The  Reviewer  does  not 
see  this,  partly  because  it  would  not  suit  his  purpose  to  see 
it,  but  more  especially,  because  he  is  blinded  by  his  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace,  whence  , 
he  is  led  to  suppose  that  whoever  allows  any  thing  to  nature 
necessarily  denies  grace,  and  asserts  the  sufficiency  of  nature. 
What  Father  Hecker  does  is  to  prove  that  the  questions 
the  soul  asks  in  the  persons  he  addresses,  are  legitimate 
questions,  and  that  the  Transcendentalists  are  not  to  be 
censured  for  asking  them,  or  seeking  an  answer  to  them ; 
that  neither  the  questions  nor  the  wants  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  marks  of  a  depraved  nature,  but  are  to  be  taken  as 
signs  and  tokens  of  the  soul's  nobility,  of  its  lofty  aspira- 
tions, of  its  sublime  tendencies  and  destiny.  This  wakes 
the  wrath  of  the  Evangelical  Reviewer,  because  it  denies  his 
fevorite  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  because  he  igno- 
rantly  supposes,  that  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  these 
questions  and  wants  is  t6  recognize  the  sufficiency  of  nature 
itself.  As  if  a  want  experienced  by  nature  implied  in  na- 
ture a  power  to  satisfy  it,  or  the  ability  of  reason  to  ask  a 
question  were  necessarily  the  ability  to  answer  it.  That  is, 
Ught  and  the  want  of  light,  or  power  and  the  want  of  power 
are  one  and  the  same  !  As  we  must  suppose  in  common 
courtesy  that  the  Reviewer  is  up  to  the  level  of  his  age,  this 
does  not  speak  much  for  "  the  accumulated  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

The  inability  of  nature  to  do  any  thing  alone  in  the 
work  of  salvation,  Father  Hecker  clearly  enough  implies  in 
his  maintaining  that  neither  philosophy  nor  Protestantism 
can  answer  the  questions  of  the  soul,  or  meet  its  wants  ; 
but  this  does  not  condemn  nature  in  its  own  order.  It 
does  not  say  that  a  religion  designed  for  man  should  not 
accept  nature  and  give  it  fair  play  in  that  order,  or  that,  if 
the  true  religion,  it  must  not  meet  and  satisfy  all  the  wants 
of  the  soul.  Here  is  where  the  Reviewer  is  at  fault.  He 
knows  very  well  that  Evangelicalism  does  not  do  this,  that 
it  leaves  the  questions  of  reason  unanswered,  and  the  wants 
of  the  soul  unsatisfied.    He  therefore  wishes  to  persuade 
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himself  that  these  questions  are  asked  by  a  depraved  na- 
ture, and  these  wants  are  only  the  morbid  crayings  of  a 
corrupt  heart.  Not  being  ablt  to  satisfy,  reason  he  con- 
demns reason  ;  not  being  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
he  condemns  them  as  sinful.  It  is  a  necessity  of  his  con- 
dition. He  could  not  do  otherwise  without  signing  the 
death  warrant  of  his  Evangelicalism.  Hence  he  makes  it 
^  a  most  grave  objection  to  Catholicity,  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man's  nature.  Could  he  say 
any  thing  more  to  the  credit  of  our  religion,  or  to  the  dis- 
credit of  his  own  ? 

We  dwell  on  this  point,  for  it  involves  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  CathoUcity  and  Evangelicalism,  and  shows 
the  utter  unreasonableness  and  absurdity  of  the  latter. 
Catholicity  teaches  that  there  are  two  (mlers,  one  natural, 
the  other  supernatural;  the  persons  to  whom  Father 
Hecker  addresses  his  book  recognize  only  one,^ — the  na- 
tural order.  Evangelicals  profess  to  recognize  both,  but 
only  as  standing  one  over  against  the  other.  The  Catholic 
regards  the  two  orders  as  mutually  corresponding,  and 
adapted  in  advance  one  to  the  other.  The  Evangelical 
regards  them  as  having  no  relation  to  one  another  but  that 
of  mutual  repugnance.  The  Transcendentalist,  ignorant 
of  Catholicity,  blowing  the  supernatural  only  as  asserted 
by  Evangelicalism,  and  feeling  in  his  soul  that  a  superna- 
tural order  asserting  itself  only  by  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  is  absurd,  rejects  it  with  contempt,  and  falls  back 
on  the  ^natural  light  and  ability  of  the  soul.  What  ho 
really  rejects  irnot  the  supernatural  adapted  to  the  natural 
wants  of  the  soul  in  its  present  state  without  &ith,  but  a 
supernatural,  which  condemns  whatever  is  of  nature  as  de- 
praved and  sinful,  and  which  leaves  all  the  questions  of 
the  sold  unanswered,  all  its  inherent  wants  unsupplied. 
As  between  the  two,  the  Transcendentalist  has  the  better 
reason,  and  is  much  the  more  respectable.  His  error  is 
that  of  privation  ;  the  error  of  the  Evangelical  is  that  of 
perversion.  Bevdation  can  be  made  only  to  a  rational 
subject,  and  if  you  condemn  natural  reason,  you  might  as 
well  talk  of  making  a  revelation  of  the  Christian  mysteries 
to  an  ox  or  a  horse,  to  a  stock  or  a  stone,  as  to  a  man. 
Qrace  is  an  aid,  an  assistance.  Whether  you  call  it  aux- 
ilium  quod  with  the  Thomists,  or  auxilium  quo  with  the 
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Molinists,  you  must  still  call  it  an  auooUiuniy  an  aid^  a 
help,  an  assistance.  But  if  yon  condemn  nature  as  totally 
depraved,  you  leave  grace  nothing  to  aid^  help,  or  assist. 
Indeed,  the  Evangelical,  did  he  but  know  it,  virtually  de- 
nies grace,  and  all  works  of  grace  in  or  by  us.  He  never 
brings  grace  and  nature  together,  or  permits  man  by  the 
aid  of  grace  to  cooperate  with  grace.  Nature  and  grace 
stand  always  one  over  against  the  other,  each  crying  out 
to  the  other,  "  Die  thou,  or  I  must.'*  What  grace  does, 
cm  Evangelical  principles,  is  all  done  outside  of  man,  inde- 
pendent of  him,  and  in  opposition  to  him.  Hence  it  does 
not  regenerate  the  soul,  elevate  U  to  the  supernatural  order, 
and  enable  it  to  act  from  a  supernatural  principle  to  a 
gapematural  end.  Hence  it  is  the  Evangelical  saint  re- 
mains intrinsically  a  purely  natural  man,  and  as  nature  is 
totally  depraved,  all  his  acts  are  without  merit,  and  sinfuL 
The  difference,  and  all  the  difference  between  the  saint  and 
the  sinner,  intrinsically  considered,  is  that  th,e  saint  is  one 
to  whom  God  does  not  impute  sin,  and  the  sinner  is  one  to 
whom  he  does  impute  it, — ^the  saint,  although  in  reality 
a  sinner,  one  to  whom  God  imputes  without  his  possessing 
it,  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  the  sinner  one  who, 
though  no  worse  than  the  saint,  perhaps  not  so  bad,  to 
whom  God  does  not  see  fit  to  impute  that  righteousness. 
The  Transcendentalist  deserves  our  respect  for  rejecting 
this  absurd  and  blasphemous  nonsense,  and  saying,  in  the 
free  tones  of  an  honest  man,  if  that  is  your  supernatural, 
rU  none  of  it. 

The  persons  whom  Father  Hecker  addresses  are  per- 
fectly right  in  rejecting  the  supernatural,  or  grace,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense,  as  opposed  to  reason  and  nature.  They 
aa:e  right,  too,  in  their  assertion  of  nature  as  good  in  its  own 
order.  They  err  only  when  they  assert  that  nature  alone 
is  sufficient.  But  these  persons  do  not  in  reality  so  assert. 
They  see  and  feel,  as  Father  Hecker  proves  from  their  own 
writings,  their  own  sayings  and  doings,  that  they  are  pain- 
fully conscious  that  she  is  not  sufficient,  that  they  have 
wants  which  transcend  nature,  and  which,  with  all  of 
nature  they  can  command,  they  cannot  satisfy.  No 
one  among  them  realizes  lus  ideal ;  no  one  among  them 
reads  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  or  solves  the  problem  of 
human  life.    They  all  are  ill  at  ease, — ^feel  a  want  they 
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cannot  satisfy.  Theit  poetry  is  a  low  musical  wail,  or  a 
wild  lament  over  wants  unsatisfied,  and  ideals  unrealized, 
and  bears  witness  to  their  conscious  need  of  a  supernatural 
light  and  strength.  Shall  we  tell  these  people,  these  sin- 
cere, candid,  earnest  souls,  that  these  wants  are  all  sinful, 
that  these  unsatisfied  cravings  of  theirs  are  all  from  the 
devil ;  and  drive  them  to  despair,  by  telling  them  falsely 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  them  but  in  renouncing  reason, 
stifling  the  purest  and  noblest  affections  of  their  hearts, 
turning  their  backs  upon  nature,  and  trying  to  disguise 
their  misery  by  the  Evangelical  sham  ? 

The  Evangelical  has  nothing  to  meet  the  wants  of  these 
souls.  But  Father  Hecker  undertakes  to  show  that  Rome 
has  the  very  thing  they  need,  and  are  blindly  craving. 
He  shows  them  that,  down  to  the  minutest  particular, 
Catholicity  meets  their  wants.  He,  as  a  Catholic,  does 
not  ask  them  as  a  preparation  for  grace,  to  abjure  reason, 
stifle  the  affections,  suppress  nature ;  but  recognizes  in 
reason,  love,  nature,  a  preamble  to  Catholicity,  and  in- 
sists on  Catholicity  only  as  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  na- 
ture, to  heal  its  wounds,  illume  its  darkness,  to  solace  its 
grief,  to  strengthen  its  weakness,  to  elevate  it  to  its  union 
with  God  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Gk)od  ;  the  end,  and 
the  beatitude  of  the  soul.  He  does  not  in  this  fall  into  ra- 
tionalism or  naturalism ;  for  he  supposes  that  which  he 
offers  in  the  name  of  Rome  to  these  persons  is  not  nature, 
but  the  supernatural  adapted  to  the  wants  of  nature.  He 
offers  the  light  of  revelation  to  the  intellect,  and  the  in- 
fused habit  of  grace  to  the  will,  but  he  offers  them  as  aids, 
not  as  enemies — as  aids  to  nature  to  do  what  without  them 
exceeds  her  ability.  What  the  Reviewer  cannot  under- 
stand is  the  infusion  of  grace,  or  grace  as  an  infused  habit 
of  the  soul,  elevating  the  soul  itself,  or  supematuralizing 
it ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  when  grace  is  assumed 
as  accepting  and  assisting  nature,  it  is  denied.  He  him- 
self denies  grace,  and  therefore  believes  that  he  asserts  it. 
We  assert  it,  and  make  it  enter  as  a  supernatural  principle 
of  action  into  the  soul,  and  therefore  are  charged  with 
denying  it.  This  is  Evangelical  logic.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Father  Hecker  in  his  book  to  write  a  treatise 
on  nature  and  grace.  His  purpose  was  to  show  those  of 
his  former  friends  who  had  outgrown  Evangelical  Frotes- 
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tantism  that  he  could  offer  them  in  Catholicity  all  they 
need,  all  they  so  ardently  crave,  and  thus  leave  the  heart 
to  bear  its  testimony  to  the  fitness  and  worth  of  our  holy 
religion ;  and  if,  as  must  be  the  case,  that  heart  is  naturally 
Christian,  naturally  formed  to  receive  the  Christian  religion, 
and  through  it  rise  to  perfection,  and  to  union  with  God, 
its  supreme  Gh)od,  that  testimony  is  in  itself  sufficient  for 
any  fair  and  candid  mind,  although  it  may  by  no  means 
be  all  the  testimony  we  have. 

We  do  not  forget,  nor  does  Father  Hecker,  that  the 
will  has  been  attenuated  and  the  understanding  obscured  by 
sin.  The  flesh  escapes  firom  its  subjection  to  the  spirit, 
and  when  followed  leads  us*away  firom  God  ;  and  there  is  in 
the  bosom  a  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  in 
which  the  flesh  too  often  comes  off  the  victor.  But  this  is 
not  a  struggle  between  nature  and  grace,  between  the  na- 
tural and  the  supernatural,  for  it  is  a  struggle  which  takes 
place  before  as  well  as  after  grace.  It  is  a  struggle,  so  to 
spea^  between  the  rational  nature  and  the  sensitive ;  and 
it  is  rare  that  without  grace,  in  our  fallen  state,  the  rational 
nature,  as  a  &ct,  maintains  its  supremacy.  No  Christian 
man  pretends  that  we  can  walk  after  the  flesh,  and  not 
sin.  The  wants  of  the  flesh  cannot  be  met  and  satisfied. 
They  must  be  denied,  mortified.  But  the  wants  of  which 
Father  Hecker  speaks  are  the  wants  of  the  soul,  not  those 
of  the  flesh, — of  men  who  wish  to  follow  the  spirit,  and 
live  pure  and  holy  lives.  No  doubt,  if  left  to  nature  alone, 
they  are  in  danger  of  running  into  sentime^italism,  and 
j&om  sentimentaUsm  into  senstmlism ;  but  such  is  not  their 
intention,  or  their  desire.  They  are,  as  to  the  natural 
order,  spiritually-minded  men  and  women,  and  have  a  na- 
tural love  for  virtue.  They  naturally  aspire  to  perfection,, 
and  are  led  by  what  is  good  rather  than  by  what  is  evil  in 
their  nature.  The  good  is  not  strong  enough,  but  it  pre- 
dominates  in  their  desires.  A  religion  which  comes  to 
their  aid  by  strengthening  their  will  for  good,  and  enlight- 
ening their  understandings  to  see  truth,  and  meeting  and 
sati^^dng  all  their  spiritual  wants,  is  not  a  sensual,  but  a 
spiritual  religion,  and  is  precisely  a  religion  that  does  not 
satisfy  the  flesh,  or  the  desires  of  the  perverse  heart. 

The  Reviewer,  in  consequence  of  never  having  under- 
stood properly  that  man's  destiny  was  always  supernatural, 
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and  was  not  even  prior  to  sin  attainable  by  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  his  natural  powers,  is  unable  to  conceive  how  nature 
can  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  good,  and  yet  be  declared 
impotent  to  work  out  salvation.  He  cannot  understand 
how  nature  can  be  thus  impotent  without  sin.  He,  there- 
fore, cannot  recognize  what  may  be  called  natural  good, — 
good  in  relation  to  natural  life,  but  not  in  relation  to  the 
life  to  come ;  or  how  it  can  be  not  good  in  relation  to 
eternal  life,  and  be  good  in  any  sense  at  all.  He  cannot 
believe  that  the  Gentiles  have  any  virtues,  or  that  imper- 
fection is  ever  distinguishable  from  sin.  Here  his  Evan- 
gelicalism misleads  him.  Man  by  nature  alone  can  perform 
no  act  meritorious  in  the  supernatural  order.  So  much  is 
certain.  But  there  are  natural  virtues,  and  these  virtues 
are  not  sin.  They  merit  natural  beatitude,  and  never  fail 
of  their  reward  in  the  natural  order.  These  virtues  are 
always  presupposed  by  the  Christian  virtues.  Hence  na- 
tural ciiture,  art,  science,  civilization,  whatever  elevates 
man  above  the  savage,  and  promotes  the  natural  virtues, 
is  a  sort  of  preamble  to  the  Christian  virtues.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Church  is  always  the  patroness  of  art,  of  science, 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  foster-mother  of  all 
the  virtues  of  civilized  life.  Evangelicalism,  by  anathe- 
matizing reason,  cursing  nature,  and  branding  all  the 
natural  virtues  as  sin,  tends  necessarily  to  barbarism,  to 
individual  and  social  degradation.  Its  tendency  is  always 
immoral,  and  when  we  find  Evangelicals  who  are  moral, 
abounding  in  social  and  domestic  virtues,. as  we  no  doubt 
often  do,  we  must  say  they  are  so  not  by,  but  in  spite  of, 
their  Evangelicalism.  They  are  better  than  their  religion, 
and  follow  in  their  practice  their  good  feelings  and  the  dic- 
tates of  their  natural  reason  and  good  sense,  rather  than 
the  legitimate  tendencies  of  their  poorly  disguised  Anti- 
nomianism. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  point  than  perhaps  was 
necessary,  since  we  have  often  discussed  it ;  but  we  have 
wished  to  throw  back  upon  Evangelicalism  its  favorite  charge 
against  Borne,  of  administering  to  the  corrupt  desires  of  our 
fallen  nature.  Evangelicals  rarely  stop  to  Bsk  what  may 
be  legitimately  objected  to  Catholicity,  but  are  contented 
to  ask  what  would  be  an  objection  if  a  legitimate  objection, 
and  then  urge  it  with  blessed  assurance^  without  troubling 
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themselves  to  detennine  whether  it  is  legitimate  or  not. 
If  Catholicity  administered  to  corrupt  nature,  it  would  be 
a  false  religion ;  therefore  let  us,  say  they,  maintain  boldly 
that  she  does  so  administer.  Our  boldness  and  assurance 
will  impose  on  some,  and  we  shall  put  the  Church  on  her 
defence,  which  will  be  itself  a  great  gain ;  for  there  are 
always  fools  enough  to  conclude  that-a  Church,  compelled 
to  defend  herself,  cannot  be  innocent.  Father  Hecker  had 
maintained  at  great  length,  and  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  that  confession  is  a  want  of  every  soul  conscious 
of  having  sinned.  In  this  respect  he  shows  that  Rome  has  an 
answer  perfectly  adapted  to  man's  heart.  "  He  might  have 
said,"  sneeringly  replies  the  Reviewer,  "  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  desires  of  man's  corrupt  heart,  since  all  sins  may  be 
cancelled  at  the  confession  box."  This  is  simply  false,  but 
then  it  gives  the  Reviewer  a  chance  to  throw  suspicion  on 
the  Church.  That  it  is  false,  is  evident  enough  from  the 
fact  that  Protestants  have,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  con- 
fession, which  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  found  it  pleasing  to  the  corrupt  heart.  We  have 
some  advantage  of  the  Reviewer  here,  for  we  practise  con- 
fession, and  he  does  not ;  and  we  know  that  confession, 
though  a  want  of  the  soul,  is  mortifying,  not  flattering  to 
the  flesh.  The  allegation  that  all  sins  may  be  cancelled 
at  the  confession  box,  supposing  it  well-foijinded,  does  not 
of  itself  sustain  the  Reviewer.  Undoubtedly  all  sins  are 
remissible  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  but  not  without 
all  that  Protestants  mean  by  repentance,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  A  man,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution,  must,  from 
love  of  Grod,  be  sorry  for  his  sins,  make  a  firm  resolution, 
Gkxl  helping,  to  break  off  from  them,  and  commit  them  no 
more,  and  must  confess  them  to  a  priest,  who  by  Divine 
authority  sits  as  his  judge,  and  perform  faithfully  the  pen- 
ances the  confessor  imposes, — all  things  very  displeasing  to 
the  desires  of  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,  that  is,  to  the 
flesh. 

But  this  charge  is  really  well-founded  against  Evan- 
gelicalism, which  teaches  that  ^e  are  justified  by  faith  alone. 
On  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  a  man  has  only  to  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  is,  believe  that  Gk>d  has  for  Christ's 
sake  forgiven  his  sins,  and  will  not  bring  him  into  judg- 
ment for  them,  and  idl  his  sins,  past^  present^  and  to  come, 
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are  instantaneously  cancelled.  He  has  a  carte  blanche  to 
sin  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  for  "  once  in  grace  always  in 
grace."  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  desires  of  the  corrupt  heart  than  this  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  ?  These  desires  require  liberty  to  sin  with- 
out being  punished  for  sinning,  to  follow  their  own  bent 
without  being  called  to  account  for  it ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Evangelicalism  promises.  What  impudence, 
then,  on  the  part  of  an  Evangelical  Eeviewer,  a  Calvinistic 
Baptist,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Anabaptists,  to  talk 
about  Rome  administering  to  the  corrupt  naiture  of  man. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Reviewer's  article  is  admirable 
for  its  coolness,  and  we  may  add,  simplicity : 

"Such  is  this  book,  the  Mife's  results'  of  its  author,  a  bait 
thrown  to  the  *  youth  of  America,'  who,  like  himself  are  *  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them  because 
of  the  blindnes  of  their  heart'  He  is,  doubtless,  in  earnest  in  wish- 
ing to  bring  this  unfortunate  class  of  souls  under  the  wing  of  Borne. 
Be  assures  them  that  they  will  find  exactly  what  they  desire. 
They  need  no  change  in  themselves ;  Rome  has  a  place  for  every 
shade  of  character,  every  freak  of  eccentricity,  from  the  pantheistic 
transcendentalist,  to  the  rigid  ascetic  All,  like  the  customers  of 
Vanity  Fair,  will  find  what  their  fancies  crave.  It  will  be  strange, 
if  some  of  these  *  earnest  souls '  do  not  take  the  bait  so  nicely  gilded 
to  their  taste.  True,  it  has  neither  learning,  nor  argument,  nor 
piety,  nor  sense,  but  it  is  written  in  a  sprightly,  rather  flippant  style, 
is  careful  to  assume  what  needs  to  be  proved,  and  to  prove  what 
beeds  no  proof, — is  profusely  sprinkled  with  snatches  of  poetry  and 
marvellous  tales,  and  promises  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  man's  nature 
without  subduing  the  pride  of  his  heart,  without  repentance,  with- 
out faith,  and  without  the  renewing  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Such  is  Rome,  changeful  as  the  moon  in  her  unchanging  policy  to 
make  every  thing  subservient  to  her  own  aggrandizement.  In 
China  and  Siam  she  sends  her  nuns  about  to  save  the  souls  of  sick 
and  dying  children  by  clandestinely  squirting  a  jet  of  water  in 
their  faces,  and  challenges  the  liberality  of  the  faithful  in  Europe  to 
sustain  this  economical  mode  of  salvation ;  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
she  sends  French  cannon,  brandy,  and  priests,  to  convert  the  people 
fi-om  the  errors  of  Bible  reading ;  to  the  prurient  imagination  of 
transcendental  young  America,  she  presents  literary  speculation, 
perfection  by  human  works,  happiness  without  faith,  righteousness 
without  regeneration,  heaven  without  holiness  of  heart 

^  It  is  saddening  to  think,  that  such  a  book  could  be  written  by 
one  who  has  lived  in  a  land  of  Bibles,  with  all  the  accumulated 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century  shining  on  its  opened  pages !    We 
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are  reminded  of  PauPs  terrible  description  of  the  influence  of  *•  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,'  '  that  wicked  ; '  *  whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and, signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ; 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truths  that  they  might  be 
saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion, 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that  they  might  all  be  damned  who 
believe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'  We 
do  not  fear  that  any  enlightened  Christian  will  be  deceived  by  this 
specious,  but  shallow  performance.  It  is,  intellectually,  worthy  of 
the  cause  it  pleads.  If  the  book  had  been  written  with  sufficient 
ability,  the  Apostle's  warning,  *  beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ,'  might  be  in  point ; 
but  as  it  is  likely  to  aifect  that  class  only  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
written,  the  warning  will  be  useless.  We  dismiss  it,  therefore,  to  its 
destiny."— pp.  491,  492. 

The  Keviewer  is  mistaken.  Father  Hecker  does  not 
assure  his  readers  that  they  will  find  in  Some  exactly 
what  they  desire ;  he  only  assures  them  that  they  will 
find  exactly  what  they  want  or  need.  A  Keviewer 
should  understand  his  mother  tongue.  That  Rome  sup- 
plies a  remedy  for  all  eccentricities  of  character  and  con- 
duct, is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  that  she  has  a  "  place  for  every 
shade  of  character,  every  freak  of  eccentricity,  from  the  pan- 
theistic transcendentalist  to  the  rigid  ascetic,"  is  not  true  ; 
for  she  has  no  place  for  the  Reviewer  and  his  brethren, 
who  lie  under  her  excommunication.  Yet,  even  for  them, 
in  case  they  repent,  return  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  she 
will  open  her  arms,  and  supply  them  what  is  lacking  to 
make  them  true  Christians.  The  snatches  of  poetry  in 
Father  Hecker's  book,  are  cited  as  so  many  indications  of 
the  wants  and  of  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  the  per- 
sons addressed.  The  French  may  have  sent  brandy  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  priests ;  but  our  own 
countrymen,  we  apprehend,  have  sent  more  New  England 
rum,  which,  though  a  New  Englander  ourselves,  we  dare 
maintain,  is  an  inferior  article  to  genuine  French  brandy. 
Rome  does  not  "toJ;he  prurient  imagination  of  transcen- 
dental yoimg  America,  present  literary  8i)eculation,  perfec- 
tion by  human  works,  happiness  without  faith,  righteousness 
without  regeneration,  heaven  without  holiness  of  heart ; " 
but  this,  with  the  exception  of  literary  speculation  and 
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perfection  by  hnman  works,  is  precisely  what  Evangelical- 
ism presents,  and  what  it  condemns  ns  for  not  presenting. 
Bome  does  not  teach  that  human  virtues  are  perfect,  but 
she  does  teach  that  there  can  be  no  perfection  without 
them,  and  common  sense  declares  that  in  this  she  is  right^ 
and  that  they  who  teach  the  contrary  are  wrong. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  tell  the  Keviewer,  that  he 
must  study  a  long  while,  and  make  himself  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  Catholic  theology  than  he  now  is,  before  he 
can  be  competent  to  criticize  such  a  book  as  Father 
Becker's.  He  says,  ^'It  is  saddening  to  think  that  such  a 
book  could  be  written  by  one  who  has  lived  in  a  land  of 
Bibles,  with  all  the  accumulated  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century  shining  on  its  open  pages."  We  can  tell  him  of 
something  still  more  saddening.  It  is  to  know  that  such 
a  review  as  his,  so  weak,  so  false,  so  unjust,  so  unscrupu- 
lous, so  shallow,  and  so  flippant,  can  be  written  in  this 
nineteenth  century  by  one  who  professes  to  have  read  the 
Bible  and  calls  himself  a  Christian.  Poor  man,  little  has 
he  profited  by  living  in  a  land  of  Bibles,  and  little  light 
has  the  nineteenth  century  shed  for  him  upon  the  sacred 
pages  of  Scripture.  He  is  proud,  arrogant,  supercilious ; 
but  far  enough  from  having  any  tolerable  understanding  of 
either  nature  or  grace.     Let  him  go  learn 


Art.  V. — Greai  Britain  and  the  United  States^  Ovha^ 
Central  America,  and  the  Eastern  War. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  the  steamer  brought  us  news  that 
our  English  cousins  were  in  a  great  ferment  through  appre- 
hension of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Such  a  war  might  well  strike  them  with  conster- 
nation, for  a  war  with  this  country  would  be  a  fer  more 
serious  affair  to  Great  Britain  than  that  which,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  she  is  now  waging  against  Russia, — ^not 
so  much  on  account  of  our  military  and  naval  strength  or 
preparations,  indeed,  as  on  account  of  the  vast  commercial 
interests  involved  between  the  two  countries.  Great  Britain, 
especially  while  at  war  with  Russia,  has  to  depend  on  us 
for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  breadstuffs  and  provi- 
sions needed  for  her  operatives,  and  at  all  times  for  the 
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cotton  to  supply  her  mills,  the  best  market  for  her  manu- 
factures, and  at  present,  for  bullion  to  sustain  her  credit. 
The  bare  news  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  this  country 
would  bankrupt  half  or  two  thirds  of  her  tttding  houses,  stop 
her  mills,  prostrate  her  finances,  break  up  that  network  of 
credit  by  which  she  holds  in  thraldom  the  whole  industrial 
and  conmiercial  world,  and  render  it  impossible  for  her  to 
raise  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  or  to  meet 
even  the  ordinary  expenses  of  her  government.  She  would 
find  herself,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  virtually  reduced 
to  a  second  or  third  rate  European  power.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  England  as  a  first-class  power  depends  on  her 
keeping  the  peace  with  us,  and  cultivating  with  us  the 
most  friendly  relations.  We  cannot  suppose  her  statesmen 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  therefore  we  have  felt  on  this 
side  of  tlte  water  none  of  the  apprehensions  which  appear 
to  have  been  so  distressing  on  the  other. 

Our  policy  is  peace,  for  we  want  no  conquests  but  those 
which  are  best  secured  by  peace  and  friendly  intercourse. 
We  regard  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  as  rivals,  but  we  wish 
for  our  sake  and  for  hers  the  rivalry  between  us  to  be  one 
of  trade  and  industry,  not  one  of  arms.  Yet  we  are  not 
likely  to  tremble  or  turn  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  latter 
sort  of  rivalry,  if  the  protection  of  our  legitimate  interests, 
and  the  vindication  of  our  national  honor,  render  war  ne- 
cessary. We  have  a  larger  maritime  population  than  Great 
Britain,  our  naval  constructors  and  our  sailors  are  at  least 
equal  to  hers,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  if 
required  to  put  forth  our  energy,  we  could  construct,  fit 
out,  and  man  a  fleet  which  would  command  the  respect  of 
even  British  Admirals,  so  sparing  in  their  respect  for  any 
thing  not  British.  Our  military  and  naval  officers  and  com- 
manders we  are  quite  willing  to  match  against  those  of  any 
other  nation,  for  their  science,  skill,  intelligence,  bravery, 
and  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  for  men,  we  can  recruit 
half  a  million  in  less  time  and  with  less  trouble  than  Great 
Britain  can  thirty  thousand  ;  men,  too,  who  have  all  the 
activity  of  the  Frenchman,  the  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Irishman,  and  the  pluck  of  the  Englishman,  or  the  German, 
with  an  intelligence  and  enterprising  genius  peculiarly  their 
own.  We  have  all  our  resources  within  ourselves,  and 
nothing  prevents  us  from  being  the  first  military  power  in 
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the  world,  but  the  want  of  powerful  neighbors  and  a  battle- 
field. In  spirit  the  American  people  are  essentially  a  mili- 
tary people,  combining  the  peculiar  military  excellences  of 
the  several  Eur^ean  nations  from  which  we  have  sprung. 
A  war  with  Great  Britain  would,  no  doubt,  cause  us  severe 
losses  and  much  suffering,  but  we  should  come  out  from  it 
stronger  than  we  went  into  it,  while  she  would  come  oiit 
sufficiently  humbled  to  satisfy  her  bitterest  enemies.  We 
do  not  court  war  with  her,  but  we  do  not  fear  it.  We  do  not 
want  it,  because  a  few  years  of  peace  will  do  for  us  all  that 
we  could  hope  to  effect  by  the  most  successfiil  waf.  Great 
Britain  is  destined  one  day.  to  pale  before  us  as  Tyre  paled 
before  her  daughter  Carthage,  and  when  there  will  be  no 
Bome  to  avenge  her,  or  to  ingulf  us  in  our  turn. 

The  latest  news  that  has  reached  us  at  the  time  of 
writing,  is  that  our  English  cousins  are  less  aldrmed,  and 
begin  to  feel  assured  that  there  will  be  no  war  between 
them  and  us.  We  can  tell  them  that  there  certainly  will 
be  no  war  at  present,  that  none  has  for  a  moment  been 
contemplated  by  our  government,  and  we  believe  none  even 
by  theirs.  Whatever  was  the  motiye  of  despatching '  an 
English  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  we  feel  quite  confident 
that  it  was  sent  without  any  hostile  intent  towards  us. 
Lord  Palmerston  could  not  have  been  so  ill  advised  as  to 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  a  fieet  would  aid  his  diplomacy, 
and  tend  in  any  degree  whatever  to  induce  our  government 
to  modify  its  demands,  or  to  change  its  settled  policy  with 
regard  either  to  this  continent  or  the  European.  It«  may 
be  that  the  fleet  was  sent  there  in  consequence  of  some  false 
reports  as  to  the  fitting  out,  in  our  ports,  of  Russian  priva- 
teers to  prey  upon  British  commerce  ;  it  may  be  t^at  it 
was  sent  there  to  intercept  proposed  filibustering  expedi- 
tions from  New  York  for  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  or  it  may 
be  that  it  was  sent  there  merely  to  keep  the  fieet  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  for  renewing  its  brilliant  exploits  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  Baltic,  on  the  re-opening  of  navigation  next 
spring  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  was  sent  there  with 
a  view  of  overawing  our  government,  and  preventing  it  from 
carrying  out  its  policy  with  regard  to  Central  America. 
Of  such  folly  and  madness,  we  do  not  believe  even  Lord 
Fahnerston  to  be  capable. 

But  though  there  is  no  danger,  at  least  no  immediate 
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danger,  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  there  are  some  grave  questions  between  the  two 
governments  not  yet  settled,  and  apparently  not  as  yet  in 
a  train  of  being  settled.  Something  more  than  a  simple 
apology  is  due  us  for  the  recent  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Ministry,  in  undertaking  to  enlist  recruits  for  their 
meagre  Crimean  army  on  our  territory,  in  violation  of  our 
municipal  laws.  The  fact  is  proved,  is  conceded  even,  and 
the  excuse  that  instructions  were  given  to  the  British 
agents  to  be  careftd  not  to  wound  our  susceptibilities,  and 
in  doing  the  thing  which  our  laws  expressly  forbid,  to  be 
careful  not  to  come  within  the  reach  of  those  laws,  is  justly 
represented  by  Attorney-General  Gushing  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence.  No  doubt  our  government  feel?  that 
it  can  afford  to  be  forbearing  with  Great  Britain,  but  the 
dismissal  or  recall  of  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
under  whose  auspices,  and  with  whose  advice,  the  outrage 
was  committed,  is  no  more  than  the  case  demands.  The 
silly  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  on  General  Gushing,  and 
to  ask  of  our  government  to  apologize  for  his  calling  British 
agents,  engaged  on  our  own  territory  in  violating  our  laws, 
malefactors,  is  worthy  only  of  the  London  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald.  The  ground  taken  by  General  Gushing  is 
good  in  law  and  morals,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  country 
will  sustain  him.  His  letter,  so  much  complained  of,  has  ele- 
vate him,  and  the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  distin- 
guished member,  in  public  estimation,  whatever  Wall  Street 
gentlemen  may  say  to  the  contrary.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  no  administration  can  stand  in  this  country  that  shows 
the  slightest  disposition  to  truckle  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
nothing  will  render  one  more  popular  than  its  readiness 
and  finnness  in  maintaining  the  national  dignity  and  in- 
dependence against  her  arrogant  pretensions  and  overbear- 
ing conduct.  That  word  malefactor  was  well  applied  to 
the  agents  of  a  foreign  government  knowingly  and  inten- 
tionally doing  on  our  territory  what  our  laws  make  a  crime, 
and  we  thank  General  Gushing  for  it. 

But  a  still  graver  matter  is  the  question  concerning 
Central  America.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  decide 
what  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Glayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  but  this  much  we  are  sure  of,  namely,  that  this 
country  can  never  consent  that  Gentral  America  shall  pass 
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under  the  permanent  control  of  the  British,  or  any  other 
European  power.  We  never  approved  the  proclamation  hy 
our  government  of  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but 
we  expect,  and  the  country  expects,  tHe  government  to  act 
on  that  doctrine  whenever  the  occasion  occurs.  There 
must  be  no  more  European  colonization  on  this  continent. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
and  we  leave  them  to  adjust  the  balance  of  power,  and 
settle  their  disputes  at  home  as  best  they  can,  or  as  best 
suits  themselves  :  but  here  on  this  continent  we  must  have 
our  say,  and  can  suffer  no  European  power  to  interfere  in 
settling  the  international  relations  of  American  States. 
We  have  as  much  right  to  look  after  our  own  interests  on 
this  continent,  as  England  and  France  have  to  look  after 
theirs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  are  now  at  war 
with  Russia  to  protect  their  trade  and  possessions,  and  to 
secure  commercial  advantages  to  themselves  ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  quietly  suffer  them  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  this  continent,  and  secure  to  themselves  the 
control  of  its  commerce.  The  American  States  have  in- 
terests of  their  own,  and  are  as  cqmpetent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  American  affairs  as  Europeans  are  to  the  manage- 
ment of  European  affairs.  This  is  a  &ct  which  European 
statesmen  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  war,  the  sym- 
pathies of  this  country  were  very  generally  with  the  Allies ; 
how  they  are  as  generally  with  Russia.  Whence  this 
change  in  less  than  two  short  years  ?  It  comes  from  our 
regard  to  our  own  interest,  which  would  be  mtre  or  less 
compromised  by  the  success  of  the  Allies,  and  from  oiur 
perceiving  that  the  success  of  Russia  would  work  us  no  in- 
jury, however  it  might  effect  Western  Europe.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Allies  against  Russia  would  give  to  France  and 
England  an  undue  preponderance  in  both  worlds,  and 
throw  the  balance  of  power  quite  too  much  on  one  side. 
We  need  the  preservation  of  Russia  as  a  formidable  Euro- 
pean power,  in  order  to  have  a  balance  in  Europe  against 
France  and  England.  So  long  as  the  war  appeared  to  be 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  the 
aggressions  of  Russia,  this  country  generally  approved  it, 
for  it  is  for  our  interests  that  the  independence  and  integ-* 
rity  of  that  Empire  should  be  preserved*     But  now,  when 
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it  is  manifest  to  all^  as  in  the  beginning  it  was  to  a  few 
who  had  studied  the  subject^  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  was  but  a  pretext, 
when  that  independence  and  integrity  are  akeady  lost  and 
no  longer  heard  of,  and  the  Allies  are  pushing  on  the  war 
for  purposes  of  their  own,  quite  irrespective  of  the  object 
for  which  they  professed  to  commence  it,  the  American 
people  see  that  they  must  in  self-defence  shift  their  sym- 
pathies. They  see  that  the  interests  of  the  New  World  as 
well  as  the  Old  are  involved,  and  that  were  Russia  to  fall, 
our  American  policy  would  be  more  or  less  compromised. 
In  the  success  of  the  Allies  we  see  the  success  of  the  British 

S^licy,  which,  as  it  affects  this  continent,  is  hostile  to  ours, 
ere  is  the  secret  of  the  change  in  American  feeling  in 
T^ard  to  the  Allies  and  their  cause. 

For  ourselves,  personally,  we  have  opposed  the  Eastern 
war  from  the  outset ;  and  the  masterly  speeches  of  Lord 
Grey,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  war  before  its  declaration,  we  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  and  unanswer- 
able, as  certainly  they  have  not  been  answered.  As  a  Re- 
Eublican,  and  especially  as  a  Catholic,  we  have  and  can 
ave  no  sympathy  with  Russia.  We  detest,  and  have  al- 
ways detested  the  miscalled  "  Holy  Alliance, "  founded  by 
Alexander  the  First.  We  abhor  Russian  despotism,  and 
are  as  willing  to  see  it  humbled  as  any  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  can  be.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  liberty  Or 
religion  enters  for  any  thing  into  the  motives  of  the  Allies. 
The  war  is  undertaken  and  carried  on  for  purely  secular 
interests,  and  when  the  question  is  of  secular  interests  only, 
the  secular  interests  of  our  own  country  are  those  which 
must  determine  our  sympathies.  Great  Britain  is  as 
strongly  and  as  bitterly  anti-Catholic  as  Russia;  and 
France,  in  leaguing  with  Turkey  and  the  present  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  shows  herself  any  thing  but 
a  friend  to  the  Holy  See.  We  can  find  no  reason,  as  a 
Catholic,  why  we  should  sympathize  with  the  Allies,  and  as 
we  have  many  reasons,  as  an  American  citizen,  why  we 
should  not,  we  confess  that  we  have  no  wish  for  their 
success. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  has 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  civil  freedom,  and  we  trust  that 
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we  shall  never  forget  how  mnch  that  is  excellent  in  our 
laws  and  institutions  we  have  borrowed  from  hers  ;  but  her 
present  war  can  do  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  civil 
freedom,  or  the  consolidation  of  liberal  institutions.  We 
have  none  of  the  Bed  Kepublican  hostility  to  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  we  have  never  been  among  those  who  tra- 
duced his  character,  or  depreciated  his  abilities.  He  has 
not  disappointed  us,  and  has  done  no  more  than  justify  the 
high  opinion  we  had  formed  of  him  before  his  election  as 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  But  we  do  not  like  his 
Imperial  policy,  for  we  regard  it  as  hostile  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  religion  and  society.  We  believe  the  interests  of 
European  society  demand  the  entire  freedom  of  religion, 
and  the  gradual  introduction  and  consolidation-  of  liberal 
institutions.  The  success  of  the  Allies  will,  however  much 
it  may  redound  to  the  glory  of  France,  tend  to  consolidate  a 
system  of  CaBsarism  which  binds  both  religion  and  society  in 
one  common  slavery.  We  believe  civil  liberty  and  religious 
freedom  have  much  to  fear  and  little  to  hope  from  the  success 
of  the  Allies.  Germany  will  become  more  and  more  despotic, 
and  France  will  lose  all  the  fruits  of  her  century  of  revolu- 
tions and  sacrifices.  We  are  no  Bourbonists,  we  are  no 
democrats  for  France ;  we  are  firm  in  the  belief,  that  for 
that  country  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  is  the  best ;  we  should 
most  deeply  deplore  any  movement  against  the  present 
Emperor  ;  we  only  wish  to  see  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body  he  has  created  becoming  real  institutions,  and  devel- 
oping themselves  into  really  independent  and  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  national  government.  We  want  no  change 
but  such  a  change  as  the  Emperor  may  himself  concede,  and 
which  the  interests  and  permanency  of  his  dynasty  require 
that  he  should  concede.  A  great  nation  like  France  can- 
not be  long  deprived  of  all  efiective  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  and  it  will  rebel  against  the  attempt  to 
do  it,  unless  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual imbecility.  Men  must  become  weak  and  se^le  in 
their  souls,  before  they  can  be  governed  as  slaves,  or  as 
children.  While  the  horror  of  Red  Republicanism,  or  of 
Socialism  lasts.  Napoleon  the  Third  may  govern  France  by 
his  arbitrary  will ;  but  he  must  take  measures  to  make  the 
new  generation  grow  up  a  race  of  slaves,  or  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  govern  her  one  moment  longer;  the  new 
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generation  will  neither  feel  nor  remember  that  horror.  The 
modification  of  the  law  of  conscription^  changing  the  admi- 
rable constitution  of  the  French  army,  and  converting  it  into 
an  army  of  mercenaries  instead  of  an  army  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, the  strict  surveillance  of  the  press,  the  rigid  control 
by  the  state  of  education,  and  the  prolubition  of  all  free 
thought  and  free  discussion,  silencing  alike  the  voice  of  the 
good  and  of  the  bad  in  all  political  matters,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  systematic  effort  to  stifle  the  last  flame  of  liberty 
in  the  French  heart,  and  to  train  up  the  new  generation  to 
be  the  slaves,  the  instruments,  and  the  tools  of  an  unmiti- 
gated Imperial  despotism.  The  word  seems  to  be,  "  Order 
at  any  price,''  which  to  us  is  as  odious  as  that  other  word, 
"  Liberty  at  any  price."  Believing  that  such  is  the  policy 
of  Imperial  France,  we  own  that  we  have  no  wish  to  see  it 
consolidated,  and  therefore  dread  the  success  of  the  Allies. 
In  this  respect  we  carry  with  us  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic. 

But  to  return.  We  well  know  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  to  maintain  for  herself  the  supremacy  of 
the  sea,  and  to  command  by  her  ships  and  her  colonies  all 
the  chief  points  or  routes  of  commerce,  so  as  to  make  the 
commerce  of  the  world  pay  toll  to  her.  Her  present  war 
has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  Bussia  as  a  maritime 
power,  by  the  destruction  of  her  fleets  and  harbors ;  to 
protect  her  own  East  Indian  possessions ;  to  possess  herself 
of  the  inland  routes  of  trade  with  Persia,  Tartary,  and 
Western  China,  now  in  the  possession  of  Bussia ;  to  be 
able  to  annex  the  tea  and  silk  producing  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  to  her  Indian  possessions,  and  to  secure  a 
supply  of  com  for  her  population  from  the  Black  Sea,  so 
as  to  be  independent  m  regard  to  breadstuffs  both  of 
Bussia  and  the  United  States.  These  are  the  objects  for 
which  she  is  carrying  on  the  war.  Her  policy  in  regard  to 
this  continent,  is  equally  patent.  Our  Bepublic  expands 
westward  and  southward,  and  her  policy  is  to  plant  herself 
in  Cuba  and  in  Central  America,  so  as  to  be  able  to  collect 
a  toll  on  that  portion  of  our  commerce  which  debouches 
on  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  or  seeks  a  transit  across  the 
Isthmus.  She  wishes  to  surround  us,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pounce  upon  us  at  any  moment,  on  all  sides  at  once,  or  at 
any  particular  point  where  we  happen  to  be  the  least  in- 
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vulnerable.  Her  wiflh  is,  by  the  advantages  of  ber  posi- 
tion, to  neutralize,  as  much  as  possible,  her  present  de- 
pendence on  us  for  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  breadstuflfs,  and 
provisions.  This  is  ber  American  policy,  which,  through 
the  negligence  of  our  government,  she  has  well-nigh  con- 
summated, but  which  we  must  defeat  at  all  hazards. 

To  the  Cuban  question,  our  government  has  long  been 
awake,  but  of  the  Central  American  question  it  took  little 
notice  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  Califomia  and  our  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific.  We  have,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  given  our  views  of  the  filibustering  expeditions 
against  Cuba,  which  nothing  can  justify  or  excuse,  and 
need  say  no  more  now.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  annex  Cuba  to  the 
Union  ;  not  so  much  because  they  wish  to  wrest  that 
beautiful  island  from  Spain,  nor  so  much  because  they 
crave  its  possession  for  themselves,  as  because  they  wish 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 
It  would  be  of  no  positive  advantage  to  us  to  possess 
Cuba,  which  is  worth  more  to  us  in  the  hands  of  Spain 
than  it  would  be  in  our  own.  But  Spain  has  fallen  from 
her  former  grandeur.  She  is  a  victim  of  English  protec- 
tion, and  can  give  us  no  sufficient  guaranty  that  it  wilL 
not  one  day  become  a  possession  of  the  British  crown. 
This  is  what  we  fear,  and  what  we  are  determined  to 
guard  against.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  Spain  deprived  of 
that  valuable  vpossession  of  her  crown ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
sent that  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  European 
power.  We  cannot  consent  that  the  commerce  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  debouch  upon  Castle 
Moro  surmounted  by  English  guns  ;  or  that  the  transit  of 
our  traffic  and  passengers  across  the  Isthmus  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  British  regulation.  We  must  have  access  to  either 
ocean  without  having  to  pass  under  the  guns  of  our  great 
commercial  rival.  Such  is  the  settled  conviction,  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have  no 
wish  to  dispossess  Spain,  or  Nicaragua,  but  we  will  not  let 
Cuba  or  Central  America  become  British  possessions.  In 
British  hands  they  might  be  dangerous  to  us,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  bring  the  two  nations  into  frequent  collisions^ 
and  interrupt  peaceable  relations  between  them. 

It  is  the  erection  in  fix>nt  of  the  San  Juan  of  a  new 
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colonial  government  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  refusal  io 
abandon  her  assumed  protectorate  of  the  Musquito  coast  in 
violation,  as  our  government  contends,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  matter,  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  that 
create  the  difficulty  now  between  the  two  countries,  and 
this  difficulty  may  not  be  speedily  settled.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  certain,  that  our  government  will  recede  from  no 
ground  that  it  has  taken.  No  administration  will  dare 
again  suffer  itself  to  be  bamboozled  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  by 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Whether  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  is  practicable  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say ;  we  fear 
that  it  is  not ;  but  if  so,  how  a  man  like  Mr.  Clayton  could 
be  persuaded  that  Great  Britain  would  join  us  in  opening 
such  a  canal,  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  Great 
Britain  would  give  a  hundred  times  more  to  prevent  its 
being  opened  than  it  would  cost  to  open  it.  Open  such  a 
canal,  and  nothing  but  the  opening  of  a  similar  one  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  could  prevent  this  country  from  command- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  opening  of  either,  if 
free  to  all  nations,  would  deprive  England  in  a  short  time 
of  her  relative  commercial  standing,  by  the  changes  in  the 
course  and  centre  of  trade  that  would  inevitably  follow. 
Venice  and  Genoa  lost  their  commercial  superiority  by  the 
opening  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal  across  either  Isthmus  would 
have  a  similar,  though  not  so  speedy  effect  upon  Great 
Britain  ;  for  in  the  one  case  we,  and  in  the  other,  the  Medi- 
terranean nations,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  would  derive  the  principal  advantages  ;  and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  France,  among  other  reasons,  had  in- 
volved England  in  a  war  with  Russia,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  hindering  the  opening  of  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  would  be  worth  to  France,  who  of 
course  means  to  hold  Constantinople,  and  annex  Southern 
and  Central  Italy,  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Russian  war. 
England  may  yet  see  cause  to  r^ret  the  French  alliance  of 
which  she  seems  so  fond,  but  which  must  gall  severely  her 
proud  heart.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may.  Central  America 
18  the  commercial  pivot  of  this  continent,  and  it  is  idle  to 
think  that  England  will  -help  us  open  a  ship  canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifia  ,  Such  a  canal,  if  practicable, 
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will  have  to  be  opened  by  American  capital,  American  skill, 
and  American  enterprise,  not  to  our  own  commerce  only, 
but  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  We  want  no  ezclosiYe 
advantages ;  the  natural  advantages  of  our  position  are 
sufficient  for  us.  It  was  a  great  blunder  on  the  part  of 
General  Taylor's  cabinet  to  reject  the  excellent  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Nicaragua  by  Mr.  Squiers.  Had  that  treaty 
been*  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  ratified,  it  would  have 
secured  to  us  all  we  ask,  and  greatly  abridged  our  contro- 
versies with  Great  Britain.  Now  the  matter  will  not  be 
settled  without  difficulty  ;  yet  settled  it  will  be,  and  in  our 
favor,  and  without  war,  if  our  government  only  maintains 
its  attitude  of  firmness  and  determination.  England,  im- 
portant as  the  question  is  to  her,  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war 
with  us  for  its  settlement.  We  would  lie  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  urge  the  government  to  take  advantage  of 
England's  embarrassments  to  obtain  any  thing  from  her  not 
strictly  just ;  but  we  certainly  would  urge  it  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  to  obtain  a  just  settlement  of  all  our  difficul- 
ties with  her,  and  to  gain  that  security  for  our  trade  which 
is  necessary. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  we  might  complain  o£ 
We  are  not  much  pleased  with  the  treaty  which  France 
and  England  have  entered  into  with  Spain,  guarantying 
to  her  the  possession  of  Cuba  against  us.  A  portion  of  the 
residents,  not  always  natives,  of  this  country  have,  we 
grant,  certain  filibustering  proclivities,  and  pay  little  re- 
spect to  that  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  which  forbids  us  to 
covet  our  neighbor's  property.  We  do  not  defend  these, 
and  we  offer  no  apology  for  them.  But  the  charge  brought 
against  us  by  the  British  press  of  being  an  aggressive  people, 
except  in  the  legitimate  way  of  trade  and  industry,  happens 
to  be  totally  unfounded.  Our  government  has  never  ad- 
mitted conquest  to  be  a  valid  title,  and  certain  it  is,  that  we 
hold  not  one  foot  of  territory  by  that  title.  We  may  have 
made  good  or  bad  bargains,  but  we  hold  not  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory that  we  have  not  purchased  either  from  the  aborigines, 
or  from  foreign  governments  who  held  the*  right  of  domain. 
We  can  show  the  title-deeds  of  every  inch  of  territory  over 
which  we  claim  the  right  to  extend  our  laws,  which  is  what 
no  other  nation  on  earth  can  do.  We  have  greatly  ex- 
t^ded  our  territoiy,  we  grant,  but  in  no  instance  by  con- 
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quest.  We  obtained  the  Louisiana  territory  from  France, 
but  by  purchase  from  her  sovereign  ;  we  have  obtained 
Florida  from  Spain,  but  by  purchase ;  we  have  obtained 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Mesilla  Valley  from  the 
Mexican  Republic,  but  also  by  purchase ;  we  have  an- 
nexed Texas,  but  Texas  was  an  independent  Republic, 
acknowledged  to  be  such  by  both  France  and  England,  and 
we  annexed  her  by  her  free  consent,  and  indeed  at  her  own 
request,  not  by  conquest.  We  enter  not  into  the  merit* 
of  the  controversy  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  or  into  the 
conduct  of  individuals  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  who  took  an  active  part  in  asserting  Texan  in- 
dependence, for  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  Texas  was 
an  independent  State,  and  we  had  the  right  to  treat  with 
her  as  such.  It  is  well  known  that  she  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  treaty,  by  the  joint  act  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, not  by  the  act  of  ours  alone.  We  committed  no 
aggression  on  Mexico,  for  Texas  was  no  part  of  Mexico  ; 
we  committed  none  on  Texas,  for  we  only  complied  with 
her  request,  and  in  admitting  her  into  the  Union  we  ad-, 
mitted  her  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other 
States.  We  did  not  subjugate  her,  or  force  her  into  an 
unequal  union,  as  England  in  1800  did  Ireland. 

The  territorial  aggression  we  are  charged  with  does  not 
exist,  has  never  existed,  for  we  acquire  and  have  acquired 
no  territory  by  force.  We  govern  not  a  single  inch  of  ter- 
ritory, or  a  single  individual  by  right  of  conquest,  and  no 
portion  of  our  people  is  in  the  position  of  a  conquered  or 
subjugated  people.  The  population  acquired  with  our  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  from  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Texas, 
are  American  citizens,  and  possess  equal  rights  with  the  rest. 
The  French  or  Spanish  Creole  is  an  American  as  much  as 
the  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Massachusetts  or 
Maryland,  and  stands  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
him.  Where,  then,  is  our  territorial  agression  ?  Where, 
then,  is  our  disposition  to  dismember  or  oppress  our  weaker 
neighbors  ?  We  may  have  committed  faults,  we  may 
have  connived  at  transactions  which  we  could  not  in  strict 
justice  defend  ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that,  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  the 
populations  of  other  states,  can  compare  with  us  either  in 
the  justice  or  the  generosity  of  our  dealings.     If  we  have 
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annexed  by  treaty  or  purchase  foreign  territory,  we  have 
extended  over  it  the  protection  of  our  laws  ;  if  we  have  ac- 
quired a  foreign  population,  we  have  given  them  equal 
rights  with  ourselves.  What  other  nation  can  say  as 
much  ?  Can  England  say  as  much  of  Ireland,  or  of  India  ? 
Can  France  say  as  much  with  regard  to  Lorraine,  Brittany, 
French  Flanders,  and  Algiers  ?  We  have  treated  all  our 
neighbors  liberally,  and  we  have  opened  our  bosom  to  the 
cordial  reception  of  exiles,  refugees,  and  emigrants  from 
all  nations,  and  placed  them,  at*ter  a  brief  probation,  on 
the  same  footing  with  ourselves.  What  other  state  ever 
did  as  much  ?  What  other  people  ever  showed  equal  jus- 
tice and  liberality  m  their  treatment  of  their  neighbors  and 
of  strangers  ? 

It  will  not  do  for  foreign  powers  to  form  their  estimate 
of  us  from  what  some  of  us  now  and  then  say  to  our  own 
countrymen,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
oiu:  morality,  and  provoking  efforts  for  a  higher  perfection. 
More  is  exacted  of  us  than  of  other  nations,  and  an  ardent 
patriotism  often  assumes  the  tone  of  rebuke  with  us,  where 
in  other  nations  it  would  assume  that  of  applause.  We 
tell  our  European  friends  that  they  do  not  know  us,  and 
that  they  form  a  very  wrong  estimate  of  us.  We  are  not 
all  that  we  should  be.  We  have  many  vices,  many  false 
notions,  and  many  dangerous  tendencies  ;  we  admit  it,  and 
deplore  it ;  but  these  things  are  chiefly  dangerous  to  our- 
selves, and  no  foreign  state  has  the  right  to  rebuke  us.  In 
the  face  of  foreigners,  and  in  comparison  with  any  other 
people  on  the  globe,  we  are  immaculate.  We  demand 
respect  for  this  assertion,  for  we  have  amply  proved  that 
we  are  not  bjind  to  the  faults  of  our  countrymtn,  nor  back- 
ward in  pointing  them  out.  When  we  compare  our  coun- 
trymen with  what  they  might  be  and  should  be,  we  hang  our 
head  ;  but  when  we  compare  our  government  and  its  con- 
duct with  the  government  and  conduct  of  other  nations, 
we  thrill  with  honest  pride  in  feeling  that  we  are  an  Ameri- 
can citizen, — the  most  honorable  title,  after  that  of  Catholic, 
we  know  on  earth.  We  assure  our  friends  abroad,  and  we 
are  happy  to  think  they  are  many,  and  such  as  it  is  an 
honor  to  have,  that  those  Americans  who  are  most  ready 
to  tell  their  countrymen  of  their  faults,  are  precisely  those 
who  will  be  the  most  ready  to  defend  them  when  assailed 
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by  the  foreigner.  It  is  their  sensitiveness  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  their  country  that  leads  them  to  find  fault  with 
their  countrymen,  and  the  same  sensitiveness  must  make 
them  equally  quick  and  brave  to  resent  any  insult  from 
abroad. 

Whatever  filibustering  proclivities  a  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple may  have  had,  or  may  still  have,  we  have  not  yet 
feUen  so  low  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  to  justify  the 
treaty  of  France  and  England  with  Spain  to  prevent  their 
development,  or  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  treaty 
as  a  national  insult,  very  likely  to  defeat  its  own  aim. 
We  are  not  fallen  so  low  as  to  listen  to  lectures  on  moral- 
ity or  international  law  from  the  English  press,  especially 
from  the  London  TimeSj  which  is  independent  only  in  its 
recklessness  and  inconsistency  ;  which  advocates  and  op- 
poses by  turns  all  sides  of  the  same  question,  and  which  is 
as  remarkable  for  its  moral  obliquity  as  for  its  pompous 
arrc^ance.  We  are  not  among  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  among  those  who  would  like  to  see  her  re- 
duced to  a  second  or  third  rate  power.  Our  personal  feelings 
towards  her,  as  is  natural,  are  kindly  rather  than  otherwise. 
We  wish  her  great  and  prosperous.  The  world  is  wide 
enough  for  her  and  us  too.  We  do  not  like  her  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  but  we  see  not  how  Ireland  would  gain 
by  becoming  independent  of  her ;  we  do  not  like  her  rule 
in  India,  but  we  see  no  public  advantage  that  would  re- 
sult to  the  people  of  India  by  the  substitution  of  some 
other  power  for  hers.  We  see  nothing  that  the  world,  as 
things  now  go,  would  gain  by  a  dismemberment  of  her 
empire.  Her  downfall  would  pull  down  with  it  more  than 
we  care  to  contemplate.  She  has  yet  a  mission  among  the 
nations  to  fulfil,  and  we  are  not  among  those  who  think 
she  has  passed  into  her  decline,  although  we  think  she  has 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  power.  But  we  place  our  own 
country  in  our  affections  far  before  her,  and  must  defend 
it,  whatever  be  the  consequences  to  her.  If  she  is  wise, 
she  will  resign  herself  to  the  growth  of  our  Republic  and 
the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  industry.  In  attempting 
to  head  us  off,  or  to  interpose  obstacles  to  our  natural  ex- 
tension, she  will  not  materially  check  us,  but  will  hasten 
the  day  when  she  must  share  the  fiite  of  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage.    That  day  will  come,  unless  she  returns  to  the 
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bosom  of  Catholic  unity  ;  but  a  wise  and  just  policy  with 
regard  to  this  country  may  delay  it  for  a  long  time.  Now 
she  and  we  are  rivals  but  not  eneiuies,  and  it  depends  on 
her  whether  we  continue  so  or  not.  There  was  a  day 
when  we  were  extremely  sensitive  to  the  judgment  enter- 
tained of  us  by  England  and  Englishmen,  when  the  old 
feeling  of  colonial  dependence  was  not  yet  worn  off.  We, 
in  fact,  looked  up  to  her  as  our  superior,  and  in  many 
respects  as  our  moieL  We  were  wounded  by  her  sarcasms, 
and  disturbed  by  her  frown.  But  that  day  has  gone  by. 
We  laugh  now  at  things  which  used  to  vex  us,  and  the 
arrogant  tone,  in  which  John  Bull  indulges  a  little  too 
much,  now  amuses  instead  of  irritating  us.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  we  feel  that  we  have  grown  to  man's 
estate,  and  are  really  a  powerful  nation.  We  are  con- 
scious of  our  strength.  We  no  longer  regard  England 
as  our  superior.  We  have  no  impatience  to  try  our 
strength  with  her,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  able  to  defend 
ourselves.  Peace  is  therefore  easily  maintained  between 
the  two  states,  and  will  be  interrupted  only  by  the  attempt 
of  England  to  grasp  advantages  which  it  does  not  com- 
port with  our  interest  to  yield  her.  Her  wisest  way  is 
quietly  to  withdraw  from  Central  America,  and  to  forbear 
to  intervene  between  us  and  Spain.  She  must  do  it  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  sooner  and  with  the  better  grace  she  does 
it,  the  more  will  it  be  to  her  honor  and  to  her  interest. 
We  speak  not  thus  because  we  think  lightly  of  the  English 
military  and  naval  power,  for  we  do  not  so  think;  nor  because 
we  think  very  highly,  in  its  actual  state,  of  our  own  ;  for 
we  have  no  army  or  navy  that  is  really  worth  counting, 
save  as  the  nucleus  of  an  army  and  navy  to  be  formed. 
But  Great  Britain  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation,  and  commerce  makes  at  once  her  strength 
and  her  weakness.  She  is  weaker  in  a  war  with  us  than 
with  any  other  nation,  because  we  are  the  largest  consum- 
ers of  her  manufactui'es,  And  the  largest  producer  of  the 
raw  material  that  supplies  them,  and  which  she  cannot 
obtain  from  any  other  source.  Here  is  what  constitutes 
her  weakness  towards  us,  and  our  strength  towards  her. 
A  war  between  the  two  nations  would  interrupt  the  trade 
between  them,  and  this  interruption  we  could  endure,  but 
she  could  not  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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This  trade  is,  no  doubt,  or  mutual  advantage.  It  is 
profitable  to  us,  and  it  is  profitable  to  Great  Britain.  It 
has  built  up  New  York  and  Liverpool.  But  it  is  of  less 
vital  consequence  to  us  than  to  her.  With  our  ingenious 
population,  with  our  immense  extent  of  territory,  and 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  we  can  produce  and  manuiac- 
ture  for  ourselves.  We  could  provide  for  all  the  wants, 
and  nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  without  any 
foreign  commerce  at  alL  We  have  within  ourselves  the 
means,  if  we  choose  to  use  them,  of  providing  for  all  our 
wanU,  of  living  in  entire  independence  of  all  foreign  com- 
mercial relations.  England  cannot  do  this,  even  by  taking 
in  all  her  colonies.  A  war  which  should  interrupt  our 
trade  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  throw  us 
back  on  oui-selves,  would  prove,  in  the  long  run,  advan- 
tageous to  us,  as  the  present  war  is  likely  to  prove  advan- 
tageous to  Russia,  by  forcing  her  to  a  more  full  and  rapid 
development  of  her  internal  resources.  But  England  has 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  her  internal  resources,  and 
she  cannot  fight  her  battles  without  foreign  mercenaries,  or  a 
subsidy  to  foreign  states,  or  employ  or  feed  her  population 
without  foreign  commerce.  Every  year  of  the  war  would 
weaken  her,  while  it  would  strengthen  us.  The  two 
nations  cannot,  therefore,  go  to  war  on  equal  terms  ;  for 
the  one  has  to  draw  its  supplies,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
abroad,  while  the  other  draws  them  from  its  own  resources 
at  home,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  drafts  made. 
We  can  lose  our  foreign  tre^e,  not  without  present  injury 
of  a  very  serious  nature  indeed,  but  without  ruin,  and  even 
with  some  ultimate  advantage,  while  the  loss  of  her  foreign 
trade  would  be  the  inevitable  destruction  of  England. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  modem  industrial  and 
commercial  system,  inaugurated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  Great  Britain,  is  a  system 
really  advantageous  to  the  world,  or  destined,  in  fact,  to  be 
a  permanent  system.  We  believe  it  impoverishes  more  than 
it  enriches  nations,  while  it  favors  their  moral  degradation 
It  multiplies  luxuries  to  an  enoimous  extent,  as  we  can 
see  by  simply  looking  about  us  in  our  own  city,  but  it 
does  not  render  a  people  really  wealthier,  or  render  it  more 
easy  for  them  to  obtain  a  living.  Expenses  are  increased 
at  a  greater  ratio  than  gains.     The  general  style  of  living 
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requires  an  income  larger  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  in 
the  slow  and  regular  way  of  business  or  industry.  Hence 
the  rage  for  speculation,  the  reliance  on  a  lucky  hit,  in 
which  few  can  be  successful,  to  make  a  fortune.  Hence 
the  innumerable  failures,  bankruptcies,  insolvencies,  frauds, 
dishonest  contrivances,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  modem 
states,  and  are  fast  destroying  all  confidence  of  man  in  man. 
We  sometimes  think  that  Great  Britain,  by  carrying  with 
her  everywhere  this  demoralizing  system,  more  than  over- 
balaitces  the  good  she  does  by  her  advocacy  of  the  great 
principles  of  civil  freedom  and  constitutional  government. 
A  war  with  her  that  should  break  up  this  system,  and 
force  us  to  become  less  a  commercial  and  more  an  agricul- 
tural people,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  an  advantage  to  us,  both  under  an  economical  and  a 
moral  point  of  view.  But  as  long  as  the  system  remains, 
each  nation  must  in  self-defence  adopt  it,  defend  it,  and 
draw  from  it  all  the  advantage  it  can.  Therefore,  though 
disliking  the  system,  we  still  urge  our  government  to 
guard  it  with  vigilance. 

We  had  hoped  before  concluding  this  article  to  have 
received  the  President's  Message  ;  but  the  delay  in  organ- 
izing the  House  has  prevented  us.  We  know  not  what 
measures  the  President  will  recommend,  or  what  measures 
the  new  Congress  may  be  disposed  to  adopt ;  but  we  trust 
that  Congress  wDl  not  adjourn  without  providing  for  a 
large  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  both  are  now  far 
below  what  we  need  for  an  effective  peace  establishment. 
The  extent  of  our  territory,  the  various  points  needing  pro- 
tection, and  the  necessity  of  a  national  police,  so  to  speak, 
every  year  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  require  a 
large  increase  of  our  regular  army,  even  il*  we  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  rule,  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  Our 
extended  and  rapidly  extending  commerce  requires  still 
more  imperiously  for  its  protection  a  large  increase  of  our 
navy.  We  are  not  likely  to  need  any  very  large  land 
forces,  for  we  have  no  powerfiil  neighbors.  Mexico  is  too 
weak  and  distracted  to  give  us  any  trouble,  and  England 
would  never  undertake  to  defend  Canada  against  us,  any 
further,  perhaps,  than  to  hold  the  citadel  of  Quebec,  while 
Canada  herself^  as  much  as  we  respect  her  spirit,  and  wish 
her  prosperity,  could  bring  no  force  worth  naming,  against 
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us.  Whatever  forces  we  are  to  guard  agaiDst  are  and 
■will  be  naval  forces.  The  hostile  powers  we  may  have  to 
encounter  can  reach  us,  or  be  reached  by  us,  only  by  sea. 
It  is  therefore  always  to  the  sea  M^e  must  look,  for  on  the 
sea  IS  our  only  serious  battle-field. 

This  fact  determines  what  should  be  our  policy.  We 
know  not  why  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  pre- 
judice against  creating  and  sustaining  a  respectable  navy. 
It  is  true,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  said  to  be  opposed  to  it,  al- 
though he  maintains  to  the  contrary  in  his  correspondence 
with  John  Adams  ;  but  even  if  he  had  been,  and  justly  so^ 
it  would  not  follow  that  we  ought  to  be  now,  for  times 
and  circumstances  have  much  changed.  We  remember 
well  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  certainly  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen,,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  rely  chiefly  on  our  navy  for 
the  defence  of  our  coasts,  and  that  our  true  policy  is  to 
keep  in  commission  at  all  times,  a  fleet  large  enough  to 
cope  with  any  that  Great  Britain  can  ordinarily  bring 
against  us.  This  he  thought  would  require  a  naval  force 
one  third  or  one  half  as  large  as  hers.  We  agreed  with  him 
then,  and  we  agree  with  him  now.  The  true  policy  of  the 
government,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  provide  for  the  annual 
increase  of  our  navy,  till  it  b  equal  to  any  naval  force  which 
the  greatest  maritime  power  of  Europe  can  detach  against 
us.  With  our  three  thousand  miles  and  more  of  sea-coast, 
we  are  a  maritime  nation,  and  must  be  a  maritime  power  of 
the  first  class.  We  must  have  a  lai^e  navy  to  secure  us  the 
rank  and  respect  abroad  to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  which 
our  commercial  interests  demand.  We  cut  now  a  sorry 
•figure  beside  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  Even  Sar- 
dinia has  a  naval  force  superior  to  ours.  It  is  mortifying  to 
be  obliged  to  say  this,  but  so  it  is.  We  hope  this  subject 
will  receive  the  attention  from  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress that  it  deserves.  If  we  had  had  such  a  navy  as  we 
ought  to  have,  our  offer  to  mediate  between  Russia  and  the 
Allies  would  have  been  treated  with  respect ;  the  British  min- 
ister at  Washington  would  never  have  said  that  the  failure 
of  a  single  house  in  Liverpool  would  make  the  whole  Union 
tremble,  and  Great  Britain  would  never  have  undertaken 
to  recruit  her  armies  on  our  territory.  Lord  PalmerstoDi 
most  likely,  would  not  have  sent  the  British  fleet  to  winter 
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in  the  West  Indies.  We  should  find  such  a  fleet  saving 
us  from  many  insults  and  mortifications,  and  tending 
strongly  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  us  and  all 
nations.  The  expense  of  such  a  fleet  is  not  worth  mention- 
ing, and  we  should  be  a  hundredfold  indemnified  for  it,  by 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  national  spirit  and  char- 
acter. We  can  now  afford  to  do  something  for  the  national 
spirit,  for  the  promotion  of  high,  chivalric,  and  noble  char- 
acter, to  which  nothing  more  than  a  good  military  and  naval 
education  and  command  will  contribute. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  navy,  it  would  be 
wejl  if  the  government  would  cast  an  eye  over  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  take  some  measures,  if  any  are  practicable, 
to  induce  a  larger  number  of  native  Americans  to  take  up 
a  seafaring  life.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  foreign- 
ers in  our  mercantile  marine.  They  are  no  doubt  good 
sailors,  and  were  they  to  enter  the  United  States  service  would, 
we  fear  not,  be  true  to  our  flag.  But  it  does  not  comport 
with  our  national  character,  or  national  interests,  to  depend 
mainly  on  foreign  sailors.  At  present  the  great  body  of  the 
sailors  in  our  mercantile  marine,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
are  foreigners,  and  while  it  remains  so,  comparatively  few 
natives  of  the  country,  hardly  enough"  to  be  officers,  will 
enter  our  ships.  Something  must  be  done  to  remedy 
this  evil,  or  our  own  people  will  lose  their  maritime  charac- 
ter, and  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent  on  foreigners  for 
the  defence  of  our  country, — for  manning  our  fleets  as  we 
are  now  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  our  army.  This  comes 
from  the  false  estimate  in  which  we  have  of  late  years  held 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  senseless  cant  of  the  peace- 
men  against  war  and  the  military  character.  The  evil  will 
soon  be  past  remedy,  and  we  shall  soon,  if  we  do  not  bestir 
ourselves,  have  only  the  virtues  of  shopkeepers  left.  The 
rural  population  ought  always  to  aftbrd  recruits  for  the 
army,  and  would  do  so  in  case  of  war ;  but  where,  if  we 
pursue  our  present  policy,  are  we  to  obtain  recruits  for  our 
navy,  and  our  mercantile  marine  ?  We  must  do  some- 
thing to  elevate  the  common  sailor,  to  render  the  sailor's 
life  more  honorable  and  more  attractive,  or  all  we  have 
been  saying  of  our  national  character  and  strength  will 
turn  out  a  vain  boast. 
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Art.  VI. — Le  Correspondant.  Nouvdk  Serie,  Tome 
Premiere,  Pturis :  Douniol.  Monthly.  October,  1855. 
8vo.  pp.  160. 

Wb  have  received  Le  Correspondant  for  the  25  th  of  last 
October,  and  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  it  commences 
a  new  series  of  that  old  and  well-known  Catholic  periodical. 
Some  important  changes  have  been  made,  and  arrangements 
have  been  effected  with  a  view  of  enlarging  its  plan,  elevat- 
ing its  character,  and  extending  its  influence.  It  is  hence- 
forth to  appear  under  the  joint  direction  of  Montalembert, 
De  Falloux,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  M.  Foisset,  and  M.  Le- 
normant,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Reverend  Fathers  Gratry,  De  Val- 
roger,  and  others  of  the  Oratoi'y  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. It  will  most  likely  inherit  Villemain  and  Pontmar- 
tin  from  the  wreck  of  the  Contemporaine,  and  gather  to  its 
support  the  great  mass  of  independent  Catholic  talent  in 
France.  It  is  intended  to  be,  and  the  names  cited  are  suf- 
cient  guaranty  that  it  will  be,  a  thoroughly  Catholic  Re- 
view, devoted  exclusively  to  Catholic  interests  in  the  high- 
est and  most  liberal  sense  of  the  term.  Such  a  Review  has 
been  much  needed  in  France.  The  Contemporaine  was 
royalist  rather  than  Catholic,  and  is  now  Imperiahst,  and 
therefore  not,  and  will  not  be,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Catholics  as  such,  or  to  those  who  very  justly  believe  that 
true  Catholic  interests  require  Catholicity  to  be  separated 
from  all  dynastic  questions,  and  defended  on  its  own  merits. 
The  Betme  dea  Devx  Mondes^  though  occasionally  admitting 
Catholic  articles,  is  rationalistic  in  its  sympathies  and  ten- 
dencies. What  was  needed  for  Catholic  Franco  was  a 
Review  equal  to  these  in  learning,  science,  and  literature, 
yet  independently  Catholic,  free  from  the  royalism  or  Im- 
perialism of  the  one,  and  the  rationalism  of  the  other, — a 
Review  which,  while  it  offers  no  opposition  to  the  existing 
government,  and  utters  no  dynastic  regrets  or  hopes,  takes 
care  not  to  identify  the  Catholic  cause  either  with  the  false 
liberalism  or  the  equally  dangerous  absolutism  of  the  day. 
Such  a  Review  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  Corres* 
pondatU  will  hereafter  be.  We  look  upon  its  re-organiza- 
tion, and  the  commencement  of  a  new  series  under  its  pres- 
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ent  anspiceg,  as  an  event  of  very  considerable  importance 
to  Catholicity  in  France,  and  even  elsewhere.  We  give  it 
our  most  cordial  greeting,  and  hope  that  our  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  own  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent,  will  liberally  patronize  it. 

If  we  rightly  understand  it,  the  conviction  which  has  more 
especially  led  to  tl^is  re-organization  of  the  Correspondant 
is,  that  in  the  reaction  against  Ked  Republicanism  and 
Bocialism,  which  commenced  in  1850,  or  perhaps  in  1849, 
there  is  danger  that  in  many  minds  the  Catholic  cause  will 
be  identified  with  that  of  absolutism.  Nobody  wishes  to 
organize,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  organizing,  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  government,  or  even  in  any  way  to  em- 
barrass the  Emperor  of  France.  The  services  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  to  religion  and  society  are  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, and  all  are  wiUing  that  his  merits,  in  a  Catholic 
point  of  view,  should  be  judged,  so  &r  as  judged  at  all,  by 
ids  acts.  But  it  is  believed  that  Catholic  interests  are  not 
confined  to  France,  and  are  not  bound  up  with  the  present 
Imperial  rigimey  or  to'  be  identified  throughout  the  world 
with  the  political  order  which  the  Emperor  has  judged  it 
wisest  and  best  to  institute.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
French  mind  may  have  rendered  a  dictatorship  necessary, 
but  to  pretend  that  absolutism  is  the  best  political  form, 
and  the  form  which,  as  Catholics,  we  are  bound  in  all  times 
and  places  to  defend,  is  to  outrage  at  once  religion  aod  com- 
mon sense, — ^is  to  war  against  both  the  Church  and  society. 
We  have  seen  in  England,  Ireland,  and  even  in  our  own 
country,  with  deep  r^et,  a  tendency  among  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  press  to  identify  Catholicity  with  the  present 
Imperialism  of  France.  The  fear  of  false  liberalism,  which 
n^ed  in  1848,  seems  to  have  driven  them  out  of  their  pro- 
priety, and  made  them  think  that  any  thing  which  can  re- 
press it  must  be  good,  and  therefore,  they  vefy  readily  take 
the  Univers  for  their  guide,  and  install  Louis  Yeuillot  as 
their  pope.    Much  harm  is  likely  to  come  from  this. 

The  Catholics  of  France,  at  one  time,  identified  the  Ca- 
tholic cause  with  that  of  the  Restoration,  and  supposed  it 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  Bourbons.  The  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  a  prior  period,  identified  the 
Catholic  cause  with  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  and 
completely  ruined  it.     Here,  when  we  became  a  Catholic, 
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Catholics  were  identifying  it  with  extreme  democracy,  or  a 
foreign  nationality,  and  with  no  better  results.  Now  fHght- 
ened  by  the  revolutionary  mania  they  are,  to  some  extent,  in 
all  these  countries,  for  giving  over  society,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  an  Imperial  master,  and  thus  confirming  the  only 
charge  of  our  enemies  against  us,  that  has  the  least  plausi- 
bility, or  is  susceptible  of  being  urged  with  any  eflTect. 
But  when,  in  fact,  did  Catholicity  really  begin  to  re- 
vive in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  in  this  country  ?  It  was  only  when  a  noble 
band  of  young  Catholics  in  France  dared  separate  the  Ca- 
tholic question  from  that  of  dynasties,  from  the  Bourbons^ 
or  anti-Bourbons,  and  to  defend  it  on  its  own  merits. 
Then  the  attention  of  the  world  was  arrested,  and  men  felt 
that  they  could  love  liberty,  nay,  advocate  free  institutions, 
and  sympathize  with  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  enlightened 
humanity,  without  ceasing  to  be  Catholics,  without  ceasing 
to  go  to  Mass  or  to  confession, — a  fact  which  had  well  nigh 
been  lost  sight  of  for  two  hundred  years.  Then  began  that 
glorious  Catholic  renaissance  in  the  modem  world,  so  con- 
soling to  the  maternal  heart  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  The 
absolutist  mould  in  which  the  generations  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope had  for  two  hundred  years  been  cast,  was  broken,  and 
men  began  to  breathe  more  fteely,  to  brighten  with  new 
animation,  to  glow  with  new  hope,  and  to  bum  with  a  new 
love.  It  was  then  accepted  as  a  glorious  tmth  that  the 
Church  has  no  affinity  with  despotism,  that  all  her  affini- 
ties are  with  tme  freedom,  with  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  society,  which  she  proclaims,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power  protects.  This  was  no  new  doctrine.  It  was 
all  included  in  the  non  possumus  of  the  Apostles,  and  had 
been  taught  by  all  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church  down 
to  Bossuet ;  but  the  despots  had  well  nigh  suppressed  it, 
and  moulded  the  generations  to  believe  that  they  must  ac- 
cept religion  with  despotism,  or  not  accept  it  at  all, — 
making  religion  thus  the  instmment  of  political  oppression 
and  social  degradation.  Since  the  noble  band  we  refer  to 
had  the  courage  to  separate  religion  from  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  Bourbons  and  dynasties.  Catholicity  has  been 
lapidly  recovering  the  ground  she  had  lost  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  extending  her  conquests  to  new  terri- 
tories.    We  had  detached  liberty  from  its  &lse  alliance 
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with  infidelity,  and  Catholicity  from  its  equally  false  al- 
liance with  absolutism,  and  we  reaped  a  glorious  harvest. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  renew  those  old  alliances, 
to  force  religion  to  make  common  cause  with  absolutism 
and  liberty  to  join  infidelity,  and  thus  undo  the  work  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  lose  the  fruits  of  all  the  victories 
we  had  won.  This  tendency,  if  not  checked,  will  cause,  if 
indeed  it  has  not  already  caused,  a  reaction  against  the 
Church,  and  rouse  up  the  whole  modem  world  with  what 
is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad  in  it  against  her.  The  Cor- 
respondant  is  re-organized  for  the  purpose  of  combating  this 
dangerous  tendency,  and  recaUing  Catholics  to  the  doctrines 
around  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  rally  since  the 
Eevolution  of  1830.  It  is  to  be  no  organ  of  the  Republi- 
cans, of  the  BoyaUsts,  or  the  Imperialists,  but  the  organ  of 
Catholics,  of  those  who  are  first  and  before  all  Catholics, 
and  Catholics  as  we  must  be  Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, if  we  mean  to  act  on  our  age  and  country,  and  com- 
bat successfully  the  enemies  of  God  and  society.  We  as- 
sure our  friends  that  we  every  day  feel  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  rallying  anew  on  independent  Catholic  ground, 
and  of  setting  our  faces  against  every  tendency  to  bring 
religion  into  subjection  either  to  the  state  or  the  mob.  Our 
own  pages  bear  witness  to  our  convictions  on  this  subject, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  express  the  sincere  pleasure 
with  which  we  hail  the  appearance  of  a  Review,  combining 
the  best  Catholic  talent  of  France,  with  which  we  can  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Le  Correspondant  will  appear  on  the  25th  of  each 
month,  and  make  two  large  volumes,  of  960  pages  each,  a 
year.  Its  price  here  will  be  about  three  dollars  a  volume. 
Our  New  York  Publishers,  we  presume,  will  be  happy  to 
attend  to  any  orders  for  it  which  may  be  sent  them. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  the 
number  before  us,  as  we  could  wish.  The  first  article  is 
by  M.  Foisset,  on  the  works  of  the  lamented  Ozanam, 
whose  premature  death  is  a  real  loss  to  Catholic  literature. 
M.  Foisset  confines  himself  in  his  notice  to  M.  Ozanam's 
History,  in  two  volumes,  of  Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Cen-^ 
tury,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  full  analysis,  following  in 
nearly  all  respects  Us  author,  and  rarely  differing  from  him 
in  the  slightest  degree.     We  cite  with  pleasure  a  beautiful 
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passage  from  Ozanam,  with  which  M.  Foisset  commences 
his  article,  and  which  we  are  sure  will  create  a  strong  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  our  readers  to  possess  the  entire  works 
of  the  author : 

**  I  propose  to  write  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the 
fifth  century  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  and  even  down  to  Dante, 
with  whom  I  stop,  as  the  most  fitting  repn  tentative  of  that  grand 
epoch.  But  in  the  history  of  letters  I  study  always  civilization,  of 
which  they  are  the  flower;  and  in  civilization  I  regard  j»rincipally 
the  work  of  Christianity.  The  whole  intention  of  my  oook  is  to 
show  how  Christianity  has  been  able  to  draw  from  the  Roman  ruins 
and  from  the  barbarous  tribes  encamped  upon  them,  a  new  society 
capable  of  receiving  the  true,  of  doing  the  good,  and  finding  the 
beautiful. 

*'  A  layman,  I  have  no  mission  to  discuss  points  of  theology, 
and  if  it  were  not  so,  God,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  employ  eloquent 
men  in  his  service,  has  enough  such  in  our  days  to  vindicate  his  dog- 
mas. But  whilst  Catholics  stopped  at  the  defence  of  doctrines, 
unbelievers  took  possession  of  history.  They  seized  upon  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  judged  the  Church  sometimes  with  hostility,  some- 
times with  the  respect  due  to  a  venerable  ruin,  but  usually  with  a 
levity  not  to  be  tolerated  even  in  the  treatment  of  profane  subjects. 
We  must  reconquer  this  domain,  for  it  is  ours,  since  its  forests  were 
cleared  away  by  our  monks,  our  Bene<lictiue8,  our  Bollandists.  .  .  . 
These  have  been  followed  by  other  writers  also,  who  have  one  by 
one  re-erected  the  profaned  images  of  great  Pontiffs,  doctors,  and 
saints,  and  festered  them  to  honor.  I  attempt  a  study  less  profound 
indeed,  but  more  extensive ;  I  wish  to  show  the  benefit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  those  very  centuries  whose  misfortunes  have  been  laid  to' 
its  charge. 

^  1  shall  be  reproached,  perhaps,  with  an  importunate  zeal,  and 
told  that  the  accusations  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  &llen  into 
oblivion,  and  that  the  public  favor  has  returned,  even  with  excess,  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  this  sudden  return  of  favor  may  be  a  little 
distrusted,  and  in  watching  closely  the  movements  of  minds,  we  may 
perceive  that  many  begin  to  feel  an  aversion  to  the  Christian  ages, 
whose  genius  they  admire,  but  whose  austerities  they  cannot  bear. 
There  is  in  human  nature  an  imperishable  paganism,  which  revives 
in  every  century,  which  is  not  dead  in  ours,  and  which  returns  wil- 
lingly to  the  old  pagan  philosophies,  the  old  pagan  laws,  and  the 
old  pagan  arts,  because  it  finds  in  them  its  dreams  realized,  and  its 
instincts  satisfied.  The  excessive  admiration  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
moreover,  has  its  dangers.  It  will  result  in  exciting  in  many  excel- 
lent minds,  an  aversion  for  an  epoch,  whose  wrongs  and  errore  it 
would  justify.  Christianity  must  appear  responsible  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  an  age  in  which  it  is  represented  as  master  of  all  hearts. 
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It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  praise  the  majesty  of  the  Cathedrals 
and  the  heroism  of  the  Crusades,  without  alwolving  the  horrors  of 
continual  wars,  tiie  severity  of  feudal  institutions,  or  the  scandal  of 
those  kings  always  in  struggle  with  the  Holy  See  for  their  divorces 
and  their  simonies.  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  evil,  to  see  it  as  it  was, 
that  is,  as  formidable,  in  order  the  better  to  understand  the  services 
of  the  Church,  whose  glory  in  those  poorly-studied  centuries  is  not 
that  she  reigrMy  but  that  she  combated. 

**  I  broach  my  subject,  therefore,  with  horror  for  barbarism,  and 
respect  for  all  that  was  legitimate  in  the  heritage  of  the  ancient 
civilization.  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  which  has  never 
repudiated  that  heritage,  which  has  preserved  it  by  her  labor,  puri- 
fied it  by  her  sanctity,  fertilized  it  by  her  genius,  and  made  it  pass 
into  our  hands  to  be  enlarged.  For,  if  I  recx)gnize  the  decline  of 
the  ancient  world  under  the  law  of  sin,  I  believe  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  times.  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  lapses  or  aberrations 
which  appear  to  interrupt  it  Th^  coolness  of  the  night,  which 
succeeds  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  does  not  prevent  the  summer  from 
following  its  course,  and  ripening  its  fruits.*' 

This  extract  makes  known  to  us  the  design  of  M.  Oza- 
nara's  book,  and  reveals  to  us  much  of  .the  man.  The 
Middle  Ages  have  not  been,  and  are  not  yet,  weU  under- 
stood, and  we  call  special  attention  to  the  remark  of  M. 
Ozanam,  that  the  Church  in  those  ages  did  not  reign^  hut 
comhated,  and  therefore,  is  responsible  not  for  what  is  evil 
in  them.  We  have  always  protested  against  the  false 
notion  that  all  in  those  ages  was  Catholic,  and  therefore, 
that  the  Church  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils 
which  abounded  in  them,  evils  which  were  at  least  as  great 
as  the  evils  of  our  own  age.  The  good  that  we  find  in 
those  ages  is  due  to  Christianity  ;  the  evil  to  the  pagan- 
ism of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  times. 

It  was  all  the  fashion  a  few  years  since,  to  praise  every 
thing  mediBBval,  and  our  artists  copied  all  the  deformities, 
the  defects,  the  monstrosities  of  mediaeval  art,  as  so  many 
beauties,  as  so  many  examples  of  what  they  had  the 
simplicity  to  call  Christian  Art.  This  fashion  is  now  pass- 
ing away,  and  we  can  easily  deteci;  the  beginnings  of  a 
reaction,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  push  not  a  few,  for  a 
time,  to  an  opposite  extreme.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  useful  to  us,  at  this  juncture,  than  such  a  work  as 
this  of  M.  Ozanam, — a  work  which,  with  ample  learning, 
rare  diligence,  and  rarer  good  sense,  teUs  us  what  in  the 
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Middle  Ages  was  inherited  from  the  old  GraBco-Roman 
civilization,  what  was  introduced  by  the  Barbarians,  what 
the  Church  had  to  struggle  with,  and  what  she  effected, 
and  which  thus  enables  us  to  judge  those  ages  with  under- 
standing, and  to  assign  the  good  and  the  evil  to  the  par- 
ties to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

M.  Foisset  makes  some  reserves  as  to  M.  Ozanam's  doc- 
trine of  progress. 

"  M.  Ozanam  "  he  says,  "  assuredly  shows  without  much  diflS- 
eolty,  that  Christianity  was  a  progress  .in  relation  to  paganism,  that 
the  manliness  of  the  convertea  Barbarians  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
a  progress  in  relation  to  the  irremediable  effeminacy  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  that  modem  civilization  is  a  progress  in  relation  to  the 
violence  of  feudal  manners.  I  am  ready  to  conclude  from  this, 
with  him,  that  we  are  not  to  despair  of  our  epoch,  and  to  exclaim, 
with  the  poet, 

0  paasi  graTiora,  dabit  Dens  bis  quoqne  finem. 

But  it  is  on  one  condition,  however ;'— on  the  condition  that  we  feel 
the  evils  of  our  times,  as  the  clear-sighted  men  of  past  ages  felt  the 
miseries  of  which  they  were  witnesses,  without  exaggerating  them 
indeed,  but  without  being  silent  with  regard  to  them.  The  great  in- 
firmity, the  infirmity  always  increasing,  of  the  present  is  the  continual 
abasement  of  characters,  an  abasement  of  which  I  fear  we  are  far 
from  being  sufficiently  conscious.  The  plague  spot  is  in  the  soul. 
Our  fathers  have  known  masculine  Christians,  who  were  great  in 
public  affairs ;  La  Vacquerie  under  Louts  the  Eleventh,  Achille  de 
llariay  during  the  Ligue^  Mathieu  Mold  before  Richelieu  as  before 
the  Fronde.  I  ask,  bwt  without  bitterness,  where  are  we  to  find 
such  men  to-day  ?  I  grant  the  Roman  world  was  renewed  by  the 
Barbarians,  but  is  M.  Ozanam's  induction  from  this  progress  appli- 
cable to  our  age  ?  The  Barbarians  were  a  new  people,  the  wild 
stock  waiting  the  Christian  scion  ;  but  where  now  are  this  new  people 
to  be  found  in  our  Europe  growing  old?  Where  are  the  Germans  of 
the  future?^  As  the  individual,  humanity  is  composed  of  a  body 
and  a  soul/  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Barbarians  were  the  body,  the 
Cliurch  was  the  soul.  Now,  what  a  difference  I  I  will  not  insist 
on  it ;  I  do  not  despair.     Aliquis  providet^ — p.  4. 

The  European  nations  are  growing  old,  their  populations 
are  fast  losing  their  virility,  their  manliness  of  character, 
and  sinking  into  the  efTeminacy  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  observable  than 
in  some  Catholic  nations.  This  frightful  fact  has  taken 
place  not  by  the  Church,  as  non-Catholics  fooUshly  pretend, 
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but  in  Bpite  of  the  Church.  Where  then  is  their  hope  ? 
What  is  to  restore  the  old  manly  character  so  remarkable 
in  Christian  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  render  it  no 
longer  to  some  extent  true,  that  if  a  man  is  devout  he  is 
an  incapable  ?  How  are  piety  and  capacity  to  be  once  more 
united,  and  the  good  not  be  obliged  from  imbecility  to 
abandon  the  management  of  affairs  to  the  bad,  to  the  able 
but  unscrupulous  ?  Here  is  a  question  for  European  Ca- 
tholics to  ponder,  and  ponder  well.  The  abasement  of 
character  of  which  M.  Foisset  complains  is  the  result  of 
civil  despotism,  of  Csesarism,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has 
had  the  moulding  of  the  generations  of  Catholic  Europe  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  ;  and  the  remedy  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  assertion  of  Catholic  liberty,  in  conforming  the 
civil  order  to  the  principles  of  Catholicity,  and  in  casting 
out  the  last  remains  of  Jansenistic  leaven,  which  makes  all 
development  and  exercise  of  one's  manhood  a  sin  against 
God.  Nature  paust  be  restored  to  her  rights,  and  permit- 
ted to  count  for  something  in  the  civilized  order. 

The  second  article  is  by  P^re  Gratry,  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
jection brought  by  M.  Saisset,  a  disciple  of  Cousin,  against 
some  positions  assumed  in  his  Logic,  Pere  Gratry  is  a 
rising  man,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  writers  on 
philosophical  subjects  in  France.  We  have  read  his  arti- 
cle with  interest,  as  we  do  all  that  he  writes  ;  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  on  all  points,  except  one, 
completely  demolished  his  opponent ;  but  we  confess  we 
cannot  understand  his  doctrine  of  Induction.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  he  has  in  the  inductive  process  of  reason  some- 
thing cK  vast  importance  to  philcsophy,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  conclude  that  such  a  man  as  he  can  be  mistaken  in  this ; 
but  if  he  distinguishes  induction  from  intuition,  as  we  sup- 
pose he  does,  we  confess  that  we  are  utterly  unable,  owing 
to  our  stupidity  no  doubt,  to  see  what  he  has  got.  He 
tells  us  .we  arrive  at  the  existence  of  God  by  an  induction 
of  the  infinite  from  the  finite,  in  the  same  way  that  in 
geometry  we  obtain  the .  infinitely  great,  or  the  infinitely 
little,  by  eliminating  all  finite  quantities.  To  this  we  ob- 
jected, and  M.  Saisset  also  objects,  that  the  infinite  thus 
obtained  is  a  mere  abstraction,  equal  to  zero,  and  no  real 
infinite  at  all.  To  this  Pere  Gratry  replies,  conceded  ;  but 
why  bring  it  as  an  objection  to  me  ?     Have  I  not  expressly 
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said  80  myself?  He  cites  his  Logic^  in  which  he  says, 
^'  In  &ct,  we  arrive  by  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  applied  to 
pure  geometry,  at  the  abstract  idea  of  the  infinite.  This 
is  all.  Is  this  abstract  infinite  Gk)d  ?  By  no  means.  It 
is  the  God  of  Hegel,  who  is  an  atheist.  The  mathemati- 
cal infinite  does  not  exist  in  nature It  is  an  abstraction. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  infinite.  To  this  abstract  idea  which 
the  mind  conceives,  nothing  in  created  nature,  no  reality 
responds.     The  infinite  has  its  reality  only  in  Qtxl." 

This  seems  intelligible  enough ;  but  then  how  say  that  we 
arrive  at  God  by  an  induction  firom  the  finite  ?  or  how  say, 
if  we  do  thus  arrive  at  the  existence  of  Gt)d,  that  the  mathe- 
matical  infinite  is  not  God  ?  Here  is  some  confusion  in 
Pere  Gratry's  head,  or  our  own ;  something  which  looks 
to  us  like  a  contradiction.  The  infinite  ¥diich  is  obtained 
by  the  elimination  of  the  finite  is  certainly  an  abstraction, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  abstraction  is  simply 
nothing.  How  then  concede  this,  and  yet  maintain  that 
reason  goes  at  once  to  QroA  by  eliminating  the  finite  ?  Or 
deny  that  .the  God  thus  obtained  is  an  abstract  Gtxl,  an 
abstraction,  and  therefore  simply  zero  ?  How,  after  hav- 
ing conceded  that  the  mathematical  infinite  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, to  which  nothing  in  nature  responds,  dispute  M.  Sais- 
set,  who  maintains  that  there  is  no  mathematical  infinite, 
and  the  infinity,  whether  the  infinitely  great,, or  the  infi- 
nitely little,  of  the  geometricians  is  no  real  infinite  at  all  ? 
The  abstract  is  either  something  or  it  is  nothing  ;  if  some- 
thing, it  is  either  God  or  creature.  Now  Pere  Gratry 
seems  to  us  to  maintain  that  it  is  neither,  and  that  it  is 
both.  Of  cdbrse  he  cannot  commit  so  great  a  blunder,  and 
therefore  our  difficulty  in  imde^tanding  him. 

Pere  Gratry  is  positive  that  the  mathematical  infinite 
is  not  God,  that  it  is  an  abstract  idea,  with  nothing  in 
nature  to  respond  to  it.  Here  is  another  difficulty.  What 
is  not  God  and  what  exists  not  in  nature  has  no  being  at 
all,  and  therefore  can  be  no  object  of  thought,  cannot  even 
be  conceived.  Whence  then  does  the  mind  obtain  the  idea 
of  the  abstract  infinite  ?  What  is  not,  is  not  intelligible. 
The  mind  forms  its  abstract  conceptions  from  its  intui- 
tions of  the  concrete,  and  are  the  conceptions  of  the  con- 
crete taken  under  a  general  or  special  point  of  view.  With- 
out the  intuition  of  the  concretexor  real  infinite,  it  is  im* 
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possible  to  form  the  abstract  conception,  or  a  conception  of 
abstract  infinity.  We  can  never  nse  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  for  the  conception  of  the  concrete  or  the  real 
must  always  precede  that  of  the  abstract.  We  grant 
that  the  mathematical  infinite  is  an  abstract  conception, 
but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  not  as  formed 
by  way  of  elimination  from  the  conception  of  the  concrete 
finite,  but  from  the  conception  of  the  concrete  infinite,  that 
is,  Grod,  in  whom,  as  Pere  Gratry  very  justly  holds,  the  ab- 
stract infinite  has  its  reality.  We  will  not  therefore  say 
with  M.  Saisset,  that  the  mathematical  infinity  is  no  infinity 
at  all,  nor  with  P6re  Gratry  that  it  is  obtained  by  abstrac- 
tion from  the  finite.  The  error  of  each,  as  we  regard  it, 
lies  in  giving  the  finite  as  the  concrete  from  which  the  ab- 
stract infinite  of  the  geometricians  is  obtained.  That  con- 
crete, that  real  from  which  it  is  obtained,  is  the  infinite, 
and  is  at  bottom  the  conception  of  God  himself,  as  P^re 
Gratry  must  maintain,  for  it  is  a  doctrine  with  him  that 
the  infinite  is  always  and  every  where  God. 

But  if  this  be  so,  we  cannot  understand  induction  de- 
fined^as  that  process  of  reason  by  which  we  go  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite.  Here  is  our  difficulty  with  P^re 
Gratry..  For  the  abstract  conception  must  be  formed  from 
the  intuition  of  the  concrete,  and  in  this  case,  not  from 
the  finite  concrete,  but  fipm  the  infinite  concrete,  that  is, 
God.  Practically  considered,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
geometricicmSy  but  we  object,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  their 
metaphysics  or  philosophy  of  geometry.  The  conception 
of  Gt)d,  infinite  reality,  is  presupposed  by  all  their  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  infinite,  and  it  is  on  his  infinite  power 
or  creative  ability  they  operate  in  measuring  their  possible 
finites;  for  a  possible  &iite  is  nothing  but  the  infinite 
power  of  God  to  create  it.  He  is  the  plane  on  which  their 
infinities  are  projected.  This  demands  no  change  in  their 
special  science,  and  impairs  none  of  its  results  ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  change  in  their  metaphysics,  and  a  philosophy  to 
explain  their  science,  which  w&  have  found  none  of  them  in 
possession  of.  Applied  to  Pere  Gratr/s  argument,  it  knocks 
m  the  head  his  inductive  reason,  and  requires  us  to  say 
that  we  have  intuition  of  God  along  with  our  intuition  of 
creature,  of  the  infinite  along  with  that  of  the  finite,  instead 
of  supposing  the  conception  of  the  creature  to  be  first,  and 
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that  mind  passes  with  a  leap  from  that  to  the  conception 
of  Grod,  or  the  infinite.  Reasoning,  no  donbt,  is  to  some 
extent  necessary  to  distinguish  the  simultaneous  concep- 
tions, and  to  make  the  mind  aware  that  the  intuition  of 
the  infinite,  which  invariably  accompanies  the  intuition  of 
the  finite,  or  the  creature,  is  intuition  of  Gtod  ;  but  this 
differs  not  in  its  character,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  from  the 
syllogistic  process,  for  at  bottom  all  demonstration  is  sim- 
ply explicative,  and  every  iUation  is  resolvable  into  an  ex- 
planation. The  syllogism  only  unfolds  or  disengages  in 
the  conclusion  what  is  contained  and  assented  to  in  the 
premises.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  are  imable  to 
understand  the  meaning  or  the  value  of  P^re  Gratiys  induc- 
tive process.  We  would  respectfully  call  his  attention  to 
this  point,  for  we  should  really  like  not  only  to  understand 
him,  but  to  agree  with  him.  We  regard  him  as  a  true 
man  and  a  learned  philosopher,  and  we  do  not  like  to  feel 
that  we  cannot  sympathize  with  him  throughout. 

The  next  article  which  has  more  especially  arrested  our 
attention  is  by  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  on  the  Debuts  de 
rArianisme,---€k  chapter  from  his  Histoire  de  VEglise  et  de 
V Empire  in  the  fourth  century,  which  has  probably  issued 
from  the  press  before  this.  Prince  de  Broglie  is,  we  believe, 
a  convert,  and  certainly  a  most  important  accession  to 
Catholic  literature.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  ability,  of  broad 
and  generous  views,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  soundest 
thinkers  and  finest  writers  in  France.  His  Histoiy  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  our  new  Catholic  literature. 
The  chapter  in  the  Correapondant  is  interesting,  and  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  Arian  movement.  It  enables 
us  to  explain  its  origin  and  its  progress  by  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  age  and  country.  No  great  heresy  or 
movement  like  that  of  Arianism  can  be  regarded  as  an 
isolated  event,  or  as  the  sole  product  of  one  man  alone, 
separating  himself  from  all  his  environments.  A  single 
individual,  influenced  by  pride  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
devil,  may  originate  a  heresy,  but  it  will  not  grow  unless  it 
finds  a  population  prepared  to  take  it  up  and  nurse  it  into 
Hfe.  The  remote  cause  of  all  heresies  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
Fan  of  man,  and  the  perversity  of  human  nature ;  but 
there  are  other  and  more  proximate  causes  which  explain 
its  special  character,  its  appeatanoe  at  a  particular  time 
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and  place,  and  its  power  and  progress.  The  philoso- 
phical historian  must  seize  and  set  forth  these  more  proxi- 
mate causes,  and  the  ability  and  success  with  which  he 
does  it  determine  his  merit  as  a  historian. 

So  far  as  our  information  extends,  a  really  philosophical 
history  of  sects  and  heresies  is  a  desideratum  in  Catholic 
literature.  Most  of  our  writers  treat  them  only  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  dogmas 
they  contravene.  If  they  seek  their  causes,  it  is  in  the 
individual  character  of  the  heresiarch,  rather  than  in  the 
character  of  the  age  or  country  which  has  formed  him,  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  broach  with  success  his  heresy. 
They  attribute,  it  seems  to  us,  too  much  to  the  individual, 
and  do  not  sufiGlciently  note  either  the  influences  under 
which  he  acts,  or  the  fact  that  he  never  stands  alone.  We 
cloubt  much  if  any  man  ever  became  an  heresiarch  from 
simple  love  of  his  heresy.  His  passion  is  for  something 
else,  and  he  is  driven  to  his  heresy  to  gratify  it.  This  pas- 
sion, whatever  it  be,  is  not  confined  to  himself  alone.  He 
shares  it  with  many,  or  else  he  could  never  be  an  heresiarch. 
What  are  the  causes  which  excite,  the  circumstances  which 
foster,  this  passion  in  him  and  others  ?  Why  has  the 
heresy  broke  out  at  this  time  or  in  this  country,  rather  than 
in  another  ?  Why  has  this  heresy  died  at  its  birth,  and 
this  other  heresy  prospered  ?  Why  does  a  heresy,  started 
in  one  age  without  any  appreciable  results,  when  revived 
in  another  and  a  distant  age,  spread  like  wildfire,  and  carry 
away  whole  nations?  Theae  are  questions  not  merely 
curious  ;  they  have  a  practical  value  ;  and  yet  our  books 
rarely  touch  them,  and  still  more  rarely  answer  them. 

We  are  still  combating  Protestantism,  and  assigning 
its  origin  to  the  personal  character  of  the  Beformers,  to 
some  cause  or  causes  individual  in  Luther  or  Calvin.  Luther 
was  offended  because  the  Dominicans,  instead  of  the  Augus- 
tinians,  were  selected  to  preach  indulgences,  &c.  As  if 
great  events  could  ever  spjing  £ix>m  petty  causes.  The 
cause  must  be  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  no  cause  can 
produce  an  effect  superior  to  itself.  Protestantism  has  been 
admirably  explained  and  refuted  under  the  dogmatic  or 
doctrinal  point  of  view.  But  who  has  written  its  history  ? 
Who  has  shown  its  origin  in  the  opinions  and  the  passions 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  shown  its  relations  to  the 
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other  great  events,  good  or  bcul,  of  that  age  ?  All  heresies 
have  their  cause  or  causes  in  human  nature  and  human 
society ;  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  time  and 
place  ;  in  malice,  no  doubt,  but  not  always  in  the  indivi- 
dual malice  of  Martin  or  John.  Centuries  and  millions  of 
minds  and  hearts  may  have  conspired  to  prepare  and  create 
Protestantism,  without  which  there  would  and  could  have 
been  no  Luther. 

Our  age  is  historical.  This  is  its  characteristic.  Hith- 
erto Catholics  have  written  annals,  chronicles,  but  not  much 
history.  They  have  suffered  history  to  be  written  by 
CaBsarists,  Jansenists,  unbelievers,  who  have  perverted  it, 
and  turned  it  against  religion  and  the  Church.  We  are 
just  beginning,  now  that  dogmatical  discussion  is  over,  or 
has  ceased  to  interest,  to  rewrite  history,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  history  we  can  reach  the  cultivated  classes  of  our 
times.-  To  do  what  is  now  necessary,  we  must  go  deeply 
into  the  philosophy  of  history.  We  must  penetrate  that 
more  hidden  and  secret  order  of  facts,  which  will  enable  us 
to  understand  and  unfold  the  rise  of  heresies,  and  explain 
the  march  of  events.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  and  the  tastes  of  our  age,  to  take  broad  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  human  and  social  elements  which  have 
been  at  work  under  Divine  Providence,  so  that  we  may  see 
events  in  their  various  relations,  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  some  really  scientific  principle.  This  is  what  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  are  everywhere  attempting,  but 
unhappily  on  false  principles,  and  without  the  key,  which 
we  alone  have,  to  the  inner  sense  of  historical  facts.  It 
will  not  answer  for  us  to  refuse  to  do  this,  because  they  fail, 
and  only  mislead  their  readers,  or  have  attempted  to  fore- 
stall us.  No  living  man  escapes  the  influence  of  his  age, 
or  can  isolate  himself  from  the  great  body  of  his  contem- 
poraries. No  man,  indeed,  should  attempt  to  separate 
himself  &om  his  age,  in  so  far  a^  its  tendencies  are  not 
hostile  to  religion  and  morality.  It  is  perfectly  lawful  for 
a  Catholic  to  seize  upon  the  tendencies  of  his  times,  and 
to  use  them  in  the  service  of  Catholicity,  and  he  must  do 
80,  if  he  naeans  to  produce  any  effect.  The  tendency  is  now, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  to  rationalize  history.  Bossuet  super- 
naturalized  it  by  referring  it  to  the  providential  plan  of  the 
universe,  or  the  supernatural  purpose  of  God  in  its  creation 
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and  government.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  highest  and  no- 
blest manner  of  writing  history,  but  this  age  is  not  equal 
to  it.  This  age  rises  not  above  the  human  or  rational 
elements  at  work.  This  tendency  to  rationalize  histoir 
certainly  has  its  dangers,  but  if  followed  soberly  and  with 
due  subordination  to  the  supernatural  purpose  of  God,  or 
the  grand  providential  plan  which  we  call  Redemption,  it 
is  by  no  means  without  its  use.  It  indicates  to  us  the 
wants  and  the  special  task  of  our  times,  and  shows  us  what 
is,  here  and  now,  the  special  service  we  can  render  to  the 
Church  and  humanity. 

Among  contemporary  writers  we  know  few  men  who 
understand-  this  better  than  the  Prince  de  Broglie.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  history  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
written  with  the  same  intelligence  that  he  has  displayed 
in  his  judgment  of  tlio  Revolution  of  1789,  and  which  he 
appears  to  have  displayed  in  his  episode  on  the'Arian 
heresy.  It  would  explain  that  movement,  would  account 
for  its  origin,  show  its  real  character,  and  its  exact  place 
in  the  historical '  development  of  human  society.  His 
Grace  of  New  York  in  one  of  his  lectures  says  that  "  the 
Reformation  was  a  grand  error."  This  is  strictly  true,  if 
we  speak  not  in  relation  to  Christian  theology,  in  which 
relation  it  has  no  grandeur,  but  in  relation  to  the  movement 
and  labors  of  modem  society.  It  needs  to  be  studied  in 
this  latter  relation  by  one  who  is  not  its  partisan,  but  who 
can  take  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  it,  and  treat  it  with 
philosophic  depth,  justice,  and  impartiality,  as  a  simple 
human  movement.  Such  a  study  would  be  its  most  effec- 
tual refutation,  and  a  refutation  of  it  which  could  not  ex- 
cite the  wrath  or  bitterness  of  its  adherents.  Why  will 
not  some  of  our  friends  in  France  undertake  it  ? 
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RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Official  Documents  conDected  with  tbe  Definition  of  the 
Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
In  Latin  and  English.  With  a  complete  List  of  the  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  present  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  the  8th  December, 
1854.     Baltimore.    John  Murphy  &  Co.     1855.     8vo.  pp.  162. 

2.  The  Curse  of  the  Village ;  and  The  Happiness  of  being  Rich. 
Two  Tales.  By  Hendrik  Conscience.  3.  Veva ;  or,  The  War  of  the 
Peasants.  An  historical  Tale.  By  Hendrik  Conscience.  4.  The 
Lion  of  Flanders ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs.  By  Hen- 
drik Conscience.  London.  Lambert  &  Co.  Baltimore.  Murphy 
ife  Co.     1855. 

5.  All  for  Jesus;  or,  The  Easy  Ways  of  Divine  Love.  By 
Frederick  William  Faber,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Fifth  American  Edition.  Published  with  the  sanction  and  correc- 
tions of  the  author.    Baltimore.    Murphy  &  Co.    1855. 

6.  The  Devout  Child  of  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  A  Collection  of  Novenas  preparatory  to  the  Festivals  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  Meditations,  Hymns,  and  Metliod  of  hearing  Mass 
in  her  Honor ;  with  the  Seven  Days'  Prayers  previous  to  the  least  of 
her  pure  Spouse  St  Joseph.  To  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of 
the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Faber,  D.D.    Baltimore.  JMurphy  &  Co.     1855. 

7.  The  Commandments  and  Sacraments  Explained.  In  fifty-two 
Discourses.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hornihold,  author  of  "  The 
Real  Principles  of  Catholics."  Baltimore.  Lucas  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.  560. 

8.  Meditations  on  the  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  By  Rev.  J.  Nouet,  S.  J.  Balti- 
more.   Lucas  Brothers.     12mo.  pp.  810. 

9.  Letters  to  a  Prebendary ;  being  an  Answer  to  "  Reflections 
on  Popery."  By  the  Rev,  J.  Sturges,  LL.  D.  With  remarks  on 
the  Opposition  of  Hoadleyism  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Corrected  and  augmented  by  the  author.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  Milner,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.    Baltimore.    Lucas  Brothers. 

10.  The  Oratory  of  the  Faithful  Soul ;  or,  Devotions  to  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament,  and  to  Our  Blessed  Lady.  Translated  from 
the  works  of  the  Venerable  Abbot  Blosius.  By  Robert  Aston 
Coffin,  Priest  of  the  Oratory.  Baltimore.  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.  18mo. 
pp.  124. 
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11.  The  Memorial  of  a  Christian  Life.  OontainiDg  all  that  a 
soul  newly  converted  to  God  ought  to  do,  that  it  may  attain  the 
perfection  to  which  it  ought  to  aspire.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Lewis  de 
Granada.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  L.  Estrange,  O.  C.  D,— Balti- 
more.   Lucas  Brothers.     18mo.  pp.  407. 

12.  £4)itome,  Pastoralis  ad  Usum  Oleri  in  Statibus  Foederatis 
Americae.  Auctore  F.  X.  Weninger,  e  Societate  Jesu,  D.  D. — Buf- 
falo.   Wieckman  &;  Brandt     1855.     Bvo.  pp.  124. 

13.  Ravellings  from  the  Web  of  Life.  By  Grandfather  Green- 
way.    New  York.    D.  <fe  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     1855.     12mo.  64. 

14.  The  Life  and  Times  of  St  Bernard.  By  M.  L.  Abb6  Ratis- 
bonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  Preface,  by  H.  E  Man- 
ning, D.D.    New  York.  D.  <k  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     1855.     12 mo.  pp. 

487. 

16.  Military  History  of  the  Irish  Nation,  comprising  a  Memoir  of 
Ae  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  France ;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Official  Papers  relative  to  that  Brigade,  from  the  Archives  at  Paris. 
By  the  late  Matthew  O'Connor,  Esq,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dublin. 
BLodge  <fe  Smith.  New  York.  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  <fe  Co.  1845.  8vo. 
pp.  421. 

16.  The  End  of  the  Worid  :  or,  The  Second  Coming  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  By  the  Very  Rev.  John  Baptist  Pagani. 
London.     Charles  Dolman.     1855.     16mo.  pp.  367. 

1 7.  The  Mysteries  of  the  Faith.  TheColy  Eucharist,  containing : 
Part  L  The  Visits  and  other  Devotions  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament 
Preparation  and  Thanksgiving  for  Holy  Communion,  <fec.  Part  II. 
NoTena  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Short  Spiritual  Treatises  on  the  Love  of 
God,  Uniformity  to  the  Will  of  God,  Rest  for  Scrupulous  Souk,  <kc. 
By  St  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori,  Bishop  of  St  Agatha,  and 
Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Newly 
translated  from  the  Italian,  and  Edited  by  Robert  A.  Coffin,  Priest 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  New  York. 
Dunigan  <l^  Brother.     1856.     16mo.  pp.  274. 

18.  Puigatoiy  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the  Faithful :  or,  the  Month 
of  November  consecrated  to  the  Relief  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
New  York.     Dunigan  <fe  Brother.     1855.     18mo.  pp.  146. 

19.  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Mary  Ann  of  Jesus,  de  Paredes  y 
.  Florea.    An  American  Virgin  called  the  Lily  of  Quito.    By  Father 

Joseph  Boero,  S.  J.    Philadelphia.  *  Cunniugbam.     1 856. 1 2mo.  pp. 
299. 
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Abt.  I. — Essai  sur  lea  Causes  du  Succh  du  Protestantisms 
au  Seizihme  Siicle.  Par  FAbb^  Poisson,  Pr^tre  du 
Diocfise  de  Chartres.     Paris,  1839.     8vo.     pp.  103. 

The  Abb6  Poisson  is  known  to  us  only  as  the  author  of 
this  brief  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestantism 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  writes  with  ability,  but  evi- 
dently appertains  to  the  class  of  "  candid  Catholics,'^  as 
a  writer  in  the  Dublin  JSevieto  denominates  them,  who 
so  often  force  us  to  exclaim,  "  Save  us  from  our  friends/' 
He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  understanding  that  Luther 
and  his  associates  did  not  make  the  so-called  Beformation, 
— a  reformation  that  reformed  nothing, — and  that  its  success 
was  owing  to  causes  quite  apart  from  their  genius,  ability, 
learning,  audacity,  or  wickedness.  The  apostate  Monk 
originated  nothing,  and,  at  most,  only  gave  expression  to- 
the  sentiments  and  passions  of  his  age,  especially  in  the 
Germanic  nations,  then  the  least  cultivated  and  enlightened 
portion  of  Europe.  He  did  not  destroy  the  j&ith  of  the 
people  who  joined  the  Protestant  movement ;  he  only 
revealed  to  them  the  fact  that  they  had  already  lost  it, 
and  ceased  to  be  Catholics.  He  brought,  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  the  age  to  self-consciousness,  and  induced  those 
not  of  the  Church  to  go  out  from  her  communion,  and  to- 
set  up  a  religion,  or  a  no-religion,  for  themselves. 

Taking  this  view  of  the.  case,  the  Abb6  Poisson,  in  this- 
brief  Essay,  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  causes  which 
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were  in  operation,  for  the  most  part,  long  before  the  Ee- 
formers  appeared  on  the  stage.  These  causes  he  enu- 
merates and  developes  with  great  freedom  and  boldness, 
with  considerable  depth  of  thought  and  vigor  of  expression. 
He  has  evidently  thought  beyond  his  books,  and  for  him- 
self ;  and  he  writes  from  his  own  mind,  without  embar- 
rassing himself  at  all  with  the  bearing  what  he  says 
may  have  on  the  sanctity  and  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
The  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth 
century  he  divides  into  two  classes, — extrinsic  and  in- 
trinsic. The  extrinsic  causes,  he  tells  us,  were  :  "1.  The 
rash  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  authority  over 
the  temporalities  of  kings  ;  2.  The  unhappy  issue  of  the 
Great  Schism  of  the  West ;  3.  The  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  Bishops  assembled  at  Basle  ;  4.  The  disorders  of 
the  Court  of  Rome ;  5.  The  establishment  of  tithes  ;  6. 
The  multiplication  of  religious  orders ;  7.  The  abuse  of 
Indulgences  ;  8.  The  rigors  of  the  Inquisition ;  9.  Negli- 
gence in  correcting  abuses ;  10.  The  ignorance  in  winch 
the  people  grovelled  ;  11.  The  fondness  for  subtilties ; 
12.  Too  little  care  in  arresting  the  first  movements  of  the 
Reform ;  13.  The  mischievous  policy  of  Charles  V. ;  and 
14.  The  persecution  of  Protestants."  The  intrinsic  causes, 
or^  those  supplied  by  Protestantism  as  soon  as  it  made  its 
appearance,  were  :  "  1.  The  passions  loosened  from  all 
restraint ;  2.  Absolute  independence  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
3.  The  impunity,  the  security  even,  afibrded  to  incontinent 
clerks ;  4.  The  temptation  presented  for  one  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world,  by  establishing  himself  as  a  chief  of  the 
new  doctrines;  5.  The, opportunity  offered  for  one,  with- 
out too  much  shame,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods  of 
the  Church." 

These  are  the  causes  assigned,  and  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  really  existed  and  actually  contributed  to  such 
success  as  Protestantisin  obtained  ;  but  some  of  them  also 
are  imaginary,  and  those  that  are  not,  were  not,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  peculiar  to  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
are  in  geneml  only  the  old  enemies  of  the  Church,  such  as 
she  has  at  all  times  and  places  to  combat,  and  present 
very  little  to  explain  why  Protestantism  was  able  to  succeed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  rather  than  in  the  fifteenth,  or 
even  the  fourteenth 
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That  the  Reform  was  marked  by  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Papacy,  and  was  chiefly  a  revolt  against  the  Papal  author- 
ity, we  certainly  hold  ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author,  that  it  was  "  the  rash  pretensions  of  the  Court  of 
Eome  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings "  that 
provoked  that  hostility,  and  led  to  that  revolt.  By  the 
Court,  he  means  the  Church,  of  Rome,  including  the  Pope, 
as  is  evident  from  the  following  : — 

^Let  us  not  seek  to  dissemble  the  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  becoming  independent  of  every  civil  government,  lost  a  little  of 
tbe  charm  of  primitive  simplicity,  although  she  gained  somewhat  in 
eclat  and  splendor.  Her  divine  authority,  indeed,  was  always  ven- 
erated, but  the  very  veneration  she  received,  joined  to  the  glory  of 
commanding,  gave  her,  perhaps,  too  high  an  opinion  of  herselfl 
Having  become  accustomed  to  see  sovereign  princes  and  nations 
abase  themselves  before  her,  she  imagined  that  she  held  in  her 
hands  the  two  swords.  True,  she  did  not  declare  it  an  article  of 
£uth,  that  she  is  supreme  in  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals,  for  this 
is  an  error,  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the 
churches,  does  not  err.  It  was  a  simple  opinion,  which,  unhappily, 
several  Popes  entertained  and  tried  quite  too  strenuously  to  make 
prevail.  I  do  not  accuse  them ;  I  only  see  in  some  of  them  short- 
sighted views  and  mistaken  zeal,  and  in  others  a  little  of  that  gene- 
rfd  ignorance  which  then  oppressed  the  world.  Certainly  the 
maxim  of  these  Popes  was  not  precisely  of  the  sort  to  win  the  affections 
of  temporal  sovereigns  for  the  Papacy,  and  kings  very  naturally 
were  not  sorry  to  see  it  from  time  to  time  attacked.  They  took 
pleasure  in  humbling  Rome,  who  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to 
confer  or  to  take  away  their  crowns,  and  when  strong  by  the  sword, 
they  despised  her  fulminations,  and  taught  their  subjects  to  do  the 
same.  However,  not  suflficiently  instructed  to  deny  the  maxim 
itself,  which  had  gained  currency  under  favor  of  ages  of  ignorance, 
they  went  further,  and  sought  to  destroy  even  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him ;  for  it  was 
from  their  spiritual  ,power  that  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  deduced  the 
power  they  claimed  in  temporals.  But  this  was  an  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  one  evil  by  introducing  another  and  a  &r  greater  one,  since 
the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  would  be  the 
destruction  of  that  economy  which  Jesus  Christ  has  established  in 
the  government  of  his  Church.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  Luther 
had  appeared  before  the  struggles  of  the  Popes  for  temporal  power, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  excite  that  horror  of  Rome,  which  is 
so  striking  a  characteristic  of  Protestantism.  When  he  called  the 
Papacy  a  tyranny,  there  was  exaggeration  in  the  expression,  hut 
there  was  aJso  a  semblance  of  truUi  in  what  he  said,  sufScient  to 
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allow  him  to  undertake  to  abolish  it,  which  is  the  great  aim  of 
Protestantism.  Sound  minds,  however,  will  readily  comprehend 
the  injustice  of  confounding  what  is  divine  in  the  Papal  authority 
with  what,  through  ignorance,  mistaken  zeal,  and  a  false  idea  of 
true  greatness,  the  Popes,  preoccupied  with  their  imposing  chaige 
as  conmion  Father  of  the  faithful,  mingled  with  it.*^ — ^pp.  11,  12. 

The  Abb6  Poisson,  when  writing  this,  must  have 
been  too  preocenpied  with  making  out  his  case  to  reflect 
that  he  could  not  consistently  write  thus  of  a  Church, 
which,  as  a  Catholic,  he  is  bound  to  believe  holy,  and  even 
concedes  to  be  infallible.  He  has,  of  course,  the  right  to 
relate  historical  facts  as  they  really  were,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may  ;  but,  if  the  fects  in  the  case 
warrant  the  conclusion  he  here  draws,  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  ought  not  to  profess  himself  a  Catholic.  A  Church 
which  loses  her  charm  of  simplicity,  is  dazzled  by  her  own 
greatness,  puffed  up  with  pride  at  the  veneration  she  re- 
ceives, entertains  and  seeks  to  establish  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  her  own  powers,  claims  and  exercises  an  authority 
prejudicial  to  the  temporal  prince  which  has  not  been  grant- 
ed her  by  her  founder,  can  hardly  be  the  Church  of  God.  K 
what  the  Abb6  Poisson  has  allowed  himself  to  say  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  including  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  be  true, 
she  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  regarded  as  the  Synagogue 
of  Satan  rather  than  the  Church  of  Christ.  Luther  was 
coarser  and  less  civil  in  his  expressions,  but  we  recollect 
nothing  in  his  diatribes  against  Bome  really  more  iniurious 
to  her  than  what  we  have  here  faithfully  translated  from 
the ,  '*  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Chartres."  Surely,  if  this 
may  be  said  of  her  with  truth,  it  could  be  only  in  bitter 
irony  that  we  could  call  her  the  immaculate  Spouse  of  the 
Lamb! 

The  Church  of  Rome,  it  seems,  "  in  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  every  civil  government, — de  tout  pouvoir  Jiumain^ 
— ^lost  a  little  of  the  charm  of  primitive  simplicity."  Does 
the  worthy  Abb6  consider  it  a  damage  that  the  Church 
became,  or  is  thus  independent ;  and  would  he  have  her 
dependent  on  the  civil  government,  and  therefore  the  slave 
of  the  state  ?  But  when  was  the  Church  of  Rome  depend- 
ent on  any  civil  government  ?  Was  it  when  the  Apostles 
refused  to  obey  the  magistrates,  who  commanded  them  to 
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preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  alleging 
in  their  defence,  that  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  ? 
Was  it  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  catacombs,  and  sent 
her  children  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre, 
or  to  suffer  death  in  the  most  excruciating  forms,  rather 
than  offer  one  grain  of  incense  to  Ctesar  ?  Whence,  we 
would  respectfully  ask,  has  the  Abb6  Poisson  learned  that 
Rome  has  lost  any  thing  of  her  primitive  simplicity  ?  Is 
it  characteristic  of  an  affectionate  son  to  tell  his  mother  to 
her  face,  that  she  is  growing  old,  and  has  lost  the  charms 
of  her  youth  ?  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
Catholicity,  the  conversion  of  nations,  multiplied  relations 
with  states  and  empires,  and  the  failure  of  the  great  patri- 
archates of  the  East,  has  had,  no  doubt,  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  business  to  attend  to,  and  has  had  to  organize 
various  courts  and  congregations  for  its  despatch,  and  also 
to  observe  various  forms  in  her  intercourse  with  kings, 
emperors,  and  princes,  which  were  not  demanded,  nor 
indeed  practicable,  when  Peter  first  erected  his  chair  in 
the  Eternal  City  ;  but  she  has,  we  are  bold  to  say,  never 
lost  any  thing,  as  the  Church,  of  her  primitive  simplicity, 
and  not  a  single  Pope  has  ever  used  language  more  imperial 
than  that  used  by  St.  Peter  himself  to  Ananias  and  Saphira, 
or  to  Simon  the  Magician.  In  a  Protestant,  this  cant 
about  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Church  is  natural 
enough,  and  to  be  looked  for  ;  but  in  a  Catholic,  it  is  any 
thing  but  edifying.  The  Church  of  Rome,  if  what  she 
professes  to  be,  and  what  every  Catholic,  who  understands 
himself,  believes  her  to  be,  never  grows  old,  never  loses  a 
single  charm  or  grace  with  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  world  around  her  ;  and  is  as  young, 
as  fresh,  as  blooming,  as  vigorous,  and  as  charming  to-day 
as  she  was  when  she  went  forth  from  Jerusalem  to  convert 
the  nations,  or  when,  emerging  from  the  catacombs,  she 
planted  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  man's  salvation,  on  the 
capitol  of  the  Caesars.  If  the  learned  Abb6,  in  his  his- 
torical researches,  has  discovered  any  facts  which  prove 
that  she  is  not  so,  he  ought,  as  a  conscientious  and  con- 
sistent man,  to  abandon  her  communion,  and  cease  to  own 
her  for  his  mother. 

Will  the  Abb^  Poisson  allow  us  to  ask  him,  by  what 
authority  he  tells  us  that  the  Church  of  Rome  "  formed, 
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perhaps,  too  high  an  idea  of  herself"?  We  had  sup- 
posed that  it  was  from  her,  and  from  her  alone,  that  we 
are  to  learn  what  is  too  high  or  too  low  an  idea  of  her, — 
what  she  is,  what  are  her  powers,  her  position,  her  oflSce, 
her  authority,  and  her  merits.  We  have  supposed  that  it 
would  he  at  least  rash  for  us  to  accuse  her  of  ignorance, 
rashness,  arrogance,  putting  forth  unfounded  claims,  enter- 
taining and  seeking  to  estahlish  an  erroneous  opinion,  and 
pretending  to  an  authority  in  temporals  to  which  she  had 
no  right  ?  Who  are  we,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Church 
of  Eome,  and  to  summon  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  to  our 
tribunal?  If  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eome  is 
divine,' if  she  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  Churches, 
and  if  she  never  errs,  but  is  infallible,  as  the  learned  Abb6 
confesses,  it  is  for  her  to  teach  us  what  are  her  powers, 
what  are  her  rights,  and  what  the  extent  and  the  limits  of 
her  authority,  and  not  for  us  to  teach  her.  She  is  our 
judge,  not  we  hers.  It  belongs  to  her  to  define  her  own 
powers,  and  we  must  accept  her  definition,  whether  it 
includes  more  or  less,  or  forfeit  our  Catholic  character. 
She  alone  is  competent  to  decide,  whether  her  pretensions 
are  rash  or  not,  whether  she  holds,  or  has  ever  held,  an 
erroneous  and  dangerous  opinion  or  not,  and  whether  she 
does  or  does  not  possess  the  two  swords — temporal  and 
spiritual. 

The  Abb6  Poisson  says  that  the  Church  of  Eome, 
"  having  become  accustomed  to  see  sovereign  princes  and 
nations  abase  themselves  before  her,  imagined  that  she 
held  the  two  swords  in  her  hands."  This  he  maintains  is 
an  error.  But  if  she  so  imagined,  how  does  he  know  that 
it  is  an  error?  Whence  has  he  learned  that  she  does  not 
hold  the  two  swords?  Has  she,  has  any  Pope,  or  any 
General  Council,  disclaimed  the  doctrine,  or  censured  it  as 
erroneous  ?  It  was  not  an  article  of  faith,  he  says,  and, 
though  an  error,  the  Church  of  Eome  did  not  err  in  holding 
it,  because  she  held  it  not  as  faith,  but  as  an  opinion. 
We  do  not  understand  this  reasoning.  It  is  too  fine  for 
our  gross  conceptions.  She  has,  he  asserts,  held  it,  sought 
to  make  it  prevail,  claimed  and  exercised  the  powers  it 
would  give  her  if  it  were  true.  If  so,  and  it  be  an  error, 
it  strikes  us,  that  she  has  erred,  and  as  grievously  erred, 
as  if  she  had  formally  declared  it  to  be  of  faith.   According 
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to  the  Abb6,  it  was  "  a  simple  opinion  which  some  Popes, 
unhappily,  entertained  and  tried  quite  too  strenuously  to 
make  prevail," — some  through  short-sightedness  and  mis- 
taken zeal,  and  others  through  ignorance  and  a  &lse  idea 
of  true  greatness.  Now  we  do  not  assert  that  the  Pope, 
in  matters  of  mere  administration,  which  depend  on  simple, 
human  prudence,  may  not  misjudge,  though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  can,  far  less  that  even  in  these 
matters  he  ever  has  misjudged,  or  ever  failed  to  adopt,  at 
the  precise  time  and  place,  the  precise  policy  or  measure, 
all  circumstances  consider^,  the  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  but  we  must  have 
some  higher  authority  than  our  own  or  that  of  our  learned 
and  independent  author,  to  prove  to  us  that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  ever  did  or  can  err  as- to  the  extent  or  the  limits  of 
his  own  powers, — ever  was  or  ever  can  be  so  short-sighted, 
80  ignorant,  so  mistaken  in  his  zeal,  or  so  preoccupied  with 
the  imposing  nature  of  his  charge,  as  to  claim  and  attempt 
to  enforce  for  the  Papacy  a  power,  either  in  spirituals  or 
temporals,  not  possessed  by  it  through  the  concession  or 
authorization  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  vicar  on  earth  he  is. 

But  we  must  tell  our  worthy  author  that  we  doubt  his 
being  right  in  saying  that  the  Church  held  a  maxim  as  to 
her  authority  in  regard  to  the  secular  order,  which  she  did 
not  define  to  be  of  faith.  All  the  power  that  it  can  be 
proved  the  Pope  ever  claimed,  as  representative  of  the  spir- 
itual order,  in  temporals,  was  actually  defined  to  be  of  faith, 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Bull  TJnam  Sanctam^  which  has 
never  been  and  never  can  be  abrogated,  if  we  may  believe 
Clement  V.,  who,  when  Philip  the  Fair  demanded  ite  recall, 
answered  that  he  could  not  recall  it,  because  it  contained  a 
dogmatic  definition.  We  say  not  that  it  was  ever  defined 
to  be  of  faith,  that  the  Pope  possesses  all  the  power  which 
the  Abb6  Poisson  says  certain  Popes  arrogated  to  them- 
selves ;  but  we  do  say  that  all  the  power  in  regard  to  tem- 
porals, which  it  can  be  proved  from  history,  any  Pope  ever 
claimed  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  was  so 
defined.  The  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion  re- 
sorted to  by  the  author,  cannot,  therefore,  in  this  case  avail 
him.  He  must,  then,  either  concede  that  the  Church  of 
Borne  possesses  by  divine  right  all  the  power  the  Popes 
have  ever  claimed  for  her  on  the  ground  of  that  right,  or 
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ooDcede  that  she  has  erred  in  matters  of  faith.  But  is  it 
not  quite  as  likely  that  St.  Gr^ory  VII.,  Innocent  III., 
Bonifece  VIII.,  John  XXII.,  and  Sixtus  V.,  were  as  well 
informed  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Papacy,  quite 
as  free  from  mistaken  zeal,  aud  quite  as  far-sighted  as  the 
simple  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Chkrtres  ?  By  what  au- 
thority does  he  tell  us  that  these  great  Popes  put  forth  rash 
pretensions,  and  tried  to  make  prevail  a  false  and  dangerous 
opinion  ?  Has  the  Church  ever  declared  those  pretensions^ 
whatever  they  were,  to  be  rash,  and  declared  that  opinion  an 
error  ?  Has  she  ever  abandoned  any  claim  that  these  great 
Pontiffs  put  forth  for  her  as  flowing  from  her  spiritual  au- 
thority ?  Has  any  one  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  declared, 
that  through  ignorance,  mistaken  zeal,  short-sightedness, 
and  too  exclusive  preoccupation  with  their  imposing  charge 
as  common  Father  of  the  faithful,  they  put  forth  claims  to  a 
power  not  rightfully  theirs?  Assuredly  not.  What  authority, 
then,  will  the  author  adduce  ?  Will  he  appeal  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  at  the  present  day,  and  allege  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
But  even  if  such  an  appeal  were  allowable,  it  could  avail 
him  nothing ;  for  at  the  fiirthest,  the  public  opinion  of 
Catholics  of  to-day  is  not  more  opposed  to  it,  than  the 
public  opinion  of  Catholics  was  favorable  to  it  then  ;  and 
since  the  Church  is  Catholic  in  time  as  well  as  in  space,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  prove  that  the  public  opinion 
of  Catholics  is  worth  more  in  the  age  of  Pius  IX.,  than  it 
was  under  Gregory  VII.  or  Innocent  III.,  and  the  attempt 
to  do  so,  might  possibly  involve  still  greater  difficulties. 

But  we  are  far  from  accepting  the  statement  that  the 
Church  of  Borne  ^^  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  confer 
or  to  take  away  the  crowns"  of  kings,  when  made  without 
any  qualification ;  for  that  would  imply  that  kings  hold  their 
crowns,  or  civil  government  its  rights,  at  the  pleasure  o£ 
the  Supreme  Pontiff",  which  no  Pope  ever  pretended,  and 
which  Boniface  VIII.  expressly  disclaimed.  Whatever 
authority  the  Pope  has  ever  claimed  over  Catholic  sovereigns 
by  divine  right,  he  has  claimed  it  as  representative  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  therefore  it  can  be  only  that  which  the 
spiritual  inherently  possesses  over  the  temporal.  This,  the 
Abb6  Poisson  cannot  deny,  for  he  says  expressly,  that  the 
Popes  deduced  the  power  over    temporals,  which  they 
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claimed,  from  their  spiritual  authority.  The  Pope  has, 
in  spirituals,  all  the  authority  which  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
reserved  to  himself,  and  it  extends,  undeniably,  to  all  ques- 
tions or  matters  that  do  or  can  come  up  in  the  spiritual 
goyemment  of  th6  faithful ;  but  it  extends  to  temporals 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  the  spiritual  Kings 
are  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  whether  the 
natural  or  the  revealed  law,  as  are  their  subjects,  and  in 
their  public  as  much  as  in  their  private  capacity ;  and  the 
Pope  is  the  divinely  appointed  guardian,  interpreter,  and 
judge  of  that  law  for  them  as  much  as  he  is  for  any  other 
member  of  the  Church.  He  has,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual 
authority,  the  right  to  decide  for  all  Catholics,  without  ex- 
ception, whether  a  given  civil  enactment  does  or  does  not 
contravene  the  natural  or  the  revealed  law,  and  in  case  it 
does,  to  forbid  them  to  obey  it,  for  we  must  obey  Grod 
rather  than  men.  He  has  authority  to  judge  every  spiritual 
question  which  arises,  or  can  arise,  between  a  Catholic 
prince  and  his  subjects,  and  therefore  to  determine  whether 
the  prince  has  or  has  not  forfeited  his  trust,  or  whether  his 
subjects  are  or  are  not  absolved  from  their  allegiance :  for 
these  are  spiritual  questions,  although  they  may  have 
temporal  consequences,  since  they  are  questions  which  re- 
gard conscience.  But  no  Pope  ever  claimed,  as  an  inherent 
right  of  the  Papacy,  temporal  authority  over  princes,  or 
power  to  interfere  with  their  temporalities.  In  the  case 
of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  revived  in  the  person  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  Pope  had,  by  the  constitution  of  that  empire, 
the  right  to  elect  and  crown  the  emperors,  and  under  the 
feudal  system  the  Holy  See  became  the  suzerain  of  several 
European  kingdoms,  states,  and  principalities,  through  their 
own  solicitation,  and  cession ;  but  the  maxim,  that  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  may  confer  or  take  away  crowns  at  his 
own  pleasure  or  arbitrary  will,  no  Pope  ever  adopted,  no 
Catholic  doctor  ever  taught.  Civil*power  ordinarily  derives 
from  God  through  the  people,  and  we  know  of  no  authority, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  that  can  rightfully  dispossess  it,  so 
long  as  it  answers  its  end,  or  does  not  forfeit  its  trust  by 
its  own  tyrannical  and  oppressive  acts. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  Abb^  Poisson  maintains,  that 
hostility  to  Eome  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  as  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which  all  Protestants 
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are  or  ever  have  been  agreed  ;  and  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  the  Reformers  attempted  to  justify  this  hostility 
by  accusing  the  Popes  of  rash  pretensions  to  temporal  au- 
thority over  the  state,  and  of  usurping  powers  incompatible 
with  Christian  liberty  ;  but  that  the  facts  were  as  they  al- 
leged, or  that  their  charges  were  well-founded,  we  have  never 
seen  proved,  and  do  most  explicitly  deny.     Whoever  has 
read  history  sufficiently  to  be  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  their  long 
and  often   terrible  struggles  with  the  empire,    or  with 
Caesar,  the  Popes  have  never  claimed  or  attempted  to  do 
•more  than  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  Church  and 
the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  onier.     The  rash  pretensions, 
the  aggressions,  the  usurpations,  have  in  all  cases  been  on 
the  side  of  the  secular  power,  never  on  theirs.     In  the 
stmggle  between  St.  Gregory  and  Henry  IV.  king  of  the 
Germans,  the  Holy  Pontiff  attempted  only  to  carry  out  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  to  recover  for  her  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, which  the  secular  power  had  usurped,  and  to  put 
down  simony,  and  irregularities  among  the  clergy,  which 
that  power  encouraged  and  protected.     The  hostility,  in 
all  cases,  was  provoked  by  emperors,  kings,  or  princes, 
who  wished  to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil 
administration  in  their  respective  states  under  the  control  of 
the  secular  authority.     They  disliked  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  her  supreme  authority  in  managing  her 
own  temporalities  ;  they  disliked,  too,  the  presence  in  their 
states,  of  a  power  not  held  from  them,  nor  amenable  to 
them,  and  which  governed  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  while 
it  left  them  only  their  bodies.    It  was  not  that  the  Pope  in- 
terfered, or  claimed  the  right  to  interfere,  with  the  temporal 
administration  of  their  states,  so  long  as  they  restrained 
it  within  the  temporal  order ;  it  was  the  presence  of  a 
divinely  instituted  authority,  asserting  and  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  pronouncing 
the  state  incompetent  in  spirituals,  that  provoked  the  con- 
test ;  because  where  such  an  authority  is  present  and  ex- 
ercising its  rights,  absolutistn,  or  despotism,  is  impracti- 
cable.    It  was  not  the  arrogance  of  the  successors  of  Peter, 
but  the  arrogance  of  Caesar,  wishing  to  embody  all  power 
in  himself,  and  to  reign  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  that 
provoked  that  terrible  struggle  between  the  Church  and 
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the  empire,  which  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of 
Christendom,  which  is  not  yet  terminated,  and  which  will 
not  entirely  cease  till  the  consummation  of  the  world,  and 
time  is  no  more.  It  is  inexcusable  ignorance,  or  base  in- 
gratitude, for  a  Catholic  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  strug- 
gle on  the  Eoman  Pontiffs,  and  thus  to  hold  the  Church 
herself  responsible  for  it ;  or  to  characterize  it  as  a  contest 
on  the  part  of  the  Popes  for  authority  over  the  temporali- 
ties of  kings.  It  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  simply  a  contest 
on  the  part  of  the  Eoman  Pontiffs  for  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  legitimate  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  of  God. 

'  The  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  the  second  cause  enu- 
merated by  the  Abb^  Poisson,  had  tmquestionably  an 
important  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  success 
of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  existence 
contemporaneously  of  two  or  three  claimants  to  the  Papacy, 
each  followed  by  what  was  called  his  Obedience;  the  offi^ 
cious  part  taken  by  secular  princes  in  producing  or  healing 
the  schism ;  the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  ground  and 
authority  of  the  Papacy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  inept 
opinions  and  schemes  offered  for  putting  an  end  to  it, 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  abasement  of  the  Papacy  in 
public  estimation,  and  to  confuse  the  minds  of  many  good 
Catholics  even  as  to  the  Papal  constitution  of  the  Church. 
Good,  peace-loving  people,  when  there  is  a  quarrel,  are 
usually  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  its  continuance  on 
the  party  in  the  right,  or  the  least  in  the  wrong.  Not  a 
few,  really  well-disposed  towards  the  Church,  shocked  at 
the  scandal  of  the  schism,  charged  it  all  to  the  Pope,  and 
were  so  indignant  at  him  that  they  passed  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  rival  claimants,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Papacy  itself.  In  this  latter  discussion  some 
adventurous  minds  dared  broach  the  opinion,  that  it  were 
better  to  have  no  Pope  at  all  than  to  be  liable  to  the 
scandal  of  two  or  three  rival  Popes  at  the  same  time.  Such 
an  opinion  contained  in  germ  the  whole  Protestant  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century. 

To  us  who  live  at  this  day,  and  have  studied  with 
some  diligence  and  care  the  various  questions  involved  in 
that  schism,  which  lasted  near  forty  years,  and  was  con- 
cluded by  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna,  or  Martin  V.,  by 
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the  Council  of  Constance,  the  matter  then  in  controversy 
is  plain  enough  ;  and  it  was  so,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  be- 
ginning to  the  principal  parties  concerned.  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Koman  Pontiff,  Urban  VI.,  was 
legitimately  elected,  and  was  true  Pope  ;  that  his  successors, 
Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VII.,  and  Gregory  XII.,  were  legit- 
imate Popes,  and  that  Eobert  of  Geneva,  Peter  de  Luna, 
Peter  Philargi,  and  Baltazar  Cossa  were  antipopes.  The 
Council  of  Constance  is  for  us  a  legitimate  Council  only 
after  its  convocation  by  Gregory  XII.,  and  what  it  did 
before  we  count  as  non  avenu,  save  so  far  as  subsequently 
ratified  or  approved  by  Martin  V.  The  acts  of  Baltazar 
Cossa,  or  John  XXIII.,  though  he  called  the  prelates  of 
his  Obedience  together,  and  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  sent 
his  nuncios  to  the  Council,  add  nothing  for  us  to  its  legiti- 
macy. It  was  the  act  of  Gregory  convoking  it,  and  author- 
izing it  to  proceed  as  a  Council,  before  resigning  the  Papacy 
for  himself,  that  rescued  it  from  the  character  of  a  mere 
assembly  of  cardinals  [and  bishops  without  any  authority 
whatever.  It  is,  also,  worthy  of  remark,  that  till  the  act 
of  Gregory  legitimating  it,  nothing  in  the  Council  proceeded 
smoothly  and  according  to  rule,  and  that  afterwards  there 
was  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Perhaps  the  events  of 
this  schism,  if  profoundly  studied,  especially  the  acceptance 
at  Rome  of  Peter  Philargi,  elected  by  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  assembled  at  Pisa,  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
opinion  of  those,  who,  like  F6n6lon  and  Dr.  DoUinger, 
attach  the  indefectibility  and  infallibility  of  the  Ai)ostolic 
See  to  the  Sedes  rather  than  to  the  Sedens,  and  prove  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  with  St.  Ambrose,  Ubi  Petrus,  ibi 
ecdesia. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  in 
the  actual  state  of  men's  minds,  and  the  all  but  inextri- 
cable confusion  in  which  the  question  was  very  soon  in- 
volved, there  was  a  serious  difficulty  even  for  able  and  con- 
scientious prelates  in  determining  how  the  schism  was  to 
be  healed,  and  the  normal  state  of  things  restored.  The 
question  which  of  the  two,  after  Pisa  which  of  the  three, 
claimants  was  Pope,  and  which  were  the  antipopes,  could 
not  easily  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Obedience  or 
Obediences  rejected,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  as 
matters  had  gone  so  far,  and  all  the  parties  were  so  obsti- 
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nate,  to  devise  some  way  of  terminating  the  schism  without 
deciding  or  even  touching  that  delicate  question.  The 
peaceable,  legal,  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this,  was 
for  the  claimants  to  unite  in  convoking,  by  a  joint  or  an 
individual  act,  a  General  Council,  and  each  resigning  his 
own  claims,  be  they  well-founded  or  not,  and  authorizing 
the  Council,  on  that  occasion,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  new  Pope.  This  is  the  course  intended  to  be  taken. 
The  obstinacy  of  Peter  de  Luna  rendered  it  only  partially 
practicable.  But  as  the  Council  of  Constance  professed  to  * 
act  by  Papal  authority,  and  actually  had  that  of  the  true 
Pope,  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna  was  legitimate  and 
compatible  with  the  Papal  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
The  presence  in  the  Council,  and  the  part  taken  in  the 
election  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  two  antipopes, 
could  not  vitiate  either  the  election  or  the  Council,  because 
they  were  present  and  took  part  by  the  authorization  or 
assent  of  the  Pope  and  of  those  in  whom  vested  for  the  time 
being  the  authority  to  hold  the  Council  and  elect  a  new 
Pontiff.  The  authority  given  by  the  true  Pope,  who,  as  we 
say,  was  Gregory  XII.,  and  the  assent  of  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  his  Obedience  sufficed  to  make  the  election 
legal,  because  through  them  it  was  virtually  made  by  a 
Papal  constitution. 

But  all  at  the  time  did  not  defend  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  and  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna, 
who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  on  the  ground  we  have 
here  indicated.  During  the  continuance  of  the  schism, 
the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  heal  it,  and  the  protracted 
controversy  as  to  the  means  of  terminating  it,  the  opinion 
was  finally  broached  by  some  rash  minds,  perhaps  enemies 
of  the  Papacy  itself,  that  there  is  in  the  Church  a  power 
above  the  Pope,  and  that  in  cases  of  schism,  when  it  is 
doubtful  which  is  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  car- 
dinals and  bishops  may  depose  the  claimants,  and  proceed 
without  any  Papal  authorization  to  elect  a  new  Pope. 
This  opinion  soon  gained  no  little  currency.  It  was  only 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  in  the  Church  a  power  above 
the  Pope,  which  in  emergencies  may  be  called  into  exercise 
without  and  even  in  spite  of  the  Papal  authority,  that  the 
cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  two  Obediences  assembled  at 
Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  and 
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elected  Peter  Philargi,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V. 
It  must  have  been  on  the  same  ground,  though  opposed 
by  the  more  eminent  French  theologians  and  canonists, 
that  the  French  Court  hoped  to  justify  its  withdrawal  of 
France  from  the  Obedience  of  Peter  de  Luna,  whom  it  had 
recognized  as  true  Pope,  and  its  refusal  at  the  same  time 
to  submit  to  his  competitor,  Gregory  XII.  The  cardinals 
and  prelates  of  Pisa  adopted  this  opinion  apparently  with 
trembling,  and  seem  to  have  lacked. full  confidence  in  the 
legality  of  their  proceeding.  The  Fathers  of  Constance 
evidently  had  at  first  more  confidence  in  it,  and  wished  to 
erect  it  into  a  Catholic  dogma,  as  appears  from  the  acts  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, — ^acts,  however,  which  have 
no  authority  for  us,  because  those  sessions  were  held  before 
the  Council  had  been  convoked  by  Gregory  XII.,  and, 
therefore,  before  the  assembly  was  a  legitimate  Council ; 
and  also  because  they  were  not  approved  and  confirmed 
by  Martin  V.,  who  only  approved  and  confirmed  what  had 
been  done  conciliariter. 

This  opinion  assumed  by  Pisa,  asserted  by  Constance 
before  it  was  a  legitimate  Council,  and  repeated  by  the 
subsequent  assembly  of  Basle,  would  be  very  soimd  in  the 
political  order,  because  in  the  political  order  power  is 
ordinarily  derived  from  God  through  the  people,  and  there 
always  persists  in  the  people  a  power  to  dispossess  its  actual 
trustees,  and  to  vest  it  in  other  hands,  whenever  it  ia 
necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  preserve  the  state.  But  we 
cannot  transfer  the  same  principle  to  the  Church,  because 
it  denies  her  essentially  Papal  constitution,  and  the  imme- 
diate divine  institution  of  the  Papacy,  and  asserts  that  the 
Pope  derives  his  power  from  God  only  through  the  Church, 
and  therefore  that  he  is  accountable  to  her,  and  may  be 
judged  by  her.  It  implies  that  the  Pope  is  secondary,  not 
primary,  and  supposes  that  the  Church  can  exist  in  her 
integrity  and  in  ,her  essential  faculties,  and  perform  her 
essential  functions  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  without  the 
and  even  in  opposition  to  the  Pope.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  adopted  this  opinion  were 
aware  of  its  reach,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  prelates  who 
favored  it  did  so,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  laudable  intent, 
as  the  only  ground — considering  the  persistence  in  regard- 
ing himself  as  true  Pope  of  each  of  the  claimants— on 
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which  an  end  could  be  effectually  put  to  the  schism  ;  and 
we  presume  its  assertion  by  the  assemblies  of  Constance 
and  Basle  was  made  with  a  desire  of  providing  a  regular 
and  legal  method  of  avoiding  or  getting  out  of  a  similar 
imbroglio  in  the  future.  But,  whoever  examines  it  must 
see  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  Papacy,  and  contains  the  whole 
antipapal  doctrine  of  Luther.  The  Pope,  according  to  it, 
was  TLQ  longer  essential  to  the  Church ;  and  after  it  had 
been  widely  diffused,  as,  thanks  to  kings,  princes,  courtiers, 
and  factious  spirits,  it  was  long  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Reformers,  it  was,  as  the  Abb6  Poisson  well  remarks, 
an  easy  matter  to  persuade  simple,  well-meaning  people, 
that  so  long  as  they  remained  submissive  to  their  bishops 
they  were  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  whether  these  bishops  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope  or  opposed  him.  They  knew  of  the 
Pope  only  what  their  pastors  taught  them,  and  if  these 
taught  them  that  the  Pope  is  not  essential  to  the  Church, 
and  that  he  may  be  rejected  and  she  still  remain  intact^ 
what  wonder  that  they  so  believed  ?  This  opinion  makes 
the  Church  radically  and  essentially  Episcopal,  and  only 
accidentally  Papal ;  and  from  Episcopalianism  to  Presby- 
terianism,  asserted  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  is  but  a 
step,  and  a  step  quite  easy  to  take — 

Facilis  descensus  Averni. 

But  though  we  fully  coincide  with  our  author  as  to  the 
fetal  influence  of  the  great  Western  Schism  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  success  of  the  Protestant  movement,  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  did  so  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  terminated  ;  for  we  maintain  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  terminated  was  legal,  was  by  virtue 
of  Papal  authority,  and  without  asserting  any  authority  in 
the  Church  superior  to  the  Pope,  or  prejudicial  to  him  as 
supreme  Pastor  and  Governor  of  the  Church.  The  mischief 
was  done  not  by  the  issue  of  the  schism,  but  by  the 
opinions  and  speculations  broached  as  to  the  means  of  ter- 
minating it.  Our  Lord  was,  as  ever,  present  with  his  Church 
and  took  care  that  no  blow  should  be  officially  struck  to 
the  authority  of  his  Vicar ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  it  was 
owing  to  the  so-called  obstinacy  of  Gregory  XII.,  the  legi- 
timate Pontiff,  and  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  assembly 
of  prelates  at  Fisa^  that  the  Papacy  came  out  from  the  trial 
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unscathed^  and  the  dissensions  were  healed  without  the  re- 
cognition in  the  Church  of  a  power  above  it.  But  the 
antipapal  and  revolutionary  opinions  which  were  broached 
during  the  protracted  controversy,  and  which,  amidst  the 
obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  passion  and  scholastic 
subtilty  had  involved  the  question,  were  favored  by  many 
well-disposed  and  even  learned  prelates,  and  by  large  num- 
bers of  the  inferijr  clergy,  continued  to  circulate  .widely 
even  after  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  found  a  ready  and 
hearty  support  in  the  courts  of  sovereigns,  in  the  parlia- 
ments, with  the  turbulent  nobles,  with  the  jurisconsults, 
and  indeed,  with  all  who  looked  to  the  state  for  their  ad- 
vancement, and  were  impatient  of  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  Papacy.  Though  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Florence, 
they  were  instated  on  by  the  factious  prelates  remaining  at 
Basle,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the 
work  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  They  floated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  especially  in  Germany,  and  parts  of  France, 
and  day  by  day  gained  strength,  till  at  the  appearance  of 
Luther,  they  had  become  the  common  belief  of  the  people, 
at  least  of  the  governments  and  nobility,  of  nearly  all  the 
countries  that  finally  became  Protestant.  Indirectly  the 
assembly  of  Pisa  introduced  Protestantism. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  holding  the  Popes 
in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  schism  itself.  That  fatal 
schism  was  the  work  of  the  sovereigns  aided  by  national 
rivalries,  and  its  chief,  almost  its  sole  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  author's  own  country.  We  would  not  speak  lightly  or 
disparagingly  of  France ;  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
true  Catholic  faith,  piety,  and  zeal  in  all  ages  of  a  lai^ 
portion  of  her  people,  as  well  as  the  important  services  her 
government  has  on  numerous  occasions  rendered  the  Holy 
See.  She  falls  below  no  nation  in  Europe,  in  her  devotion  to 
religion,  or  her  contributions  to  its  diffusion.  We  are  in- 
debted to  her  for  the  planting  and  growth  of  Catholicity  in 
our  own  beloved  country  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  many 
among  us  are  aware.  The  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  founded  and  built  up  by  French 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  hardly  could  the  monuments  of 
Catholic  zeal  and  piety,  becoming  so  numerous  in  the  land, 
have  been  erected  without  the  hberal  contributions  of  our 
brethren  in  France.     The  revival  of  Catholicity  in  England, 
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dates  from  the  presence  and  labors  of  the  French  clergy, 
driven  &om  their  own  country  by  the  temporary  ascen- 
dency of  the  Jacobins.  Always  must  English  and  American 
Catholics  cherish  the  warmest  gratitude  to  Catholic  France^ 
to  whom  we  as  an  Anlerican  citizen  owe  another  debt,  for 
it  was  by  her  aid,  her  treasures,  and  her  blood,  that  we 
were  enabled  to  gain  national  independence,  and  to  take  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  any  foreigner 
has  a  special  right  to  feel  himself  at  home  in  these  United 
States,  it  is  the  Catholic  Frenchman ;  and  base  must  be  that 
American  Catholic  heart,  whether  of  English,  Irish,  or  Ger- 
man descent,  that  does  not  beat  with  lively  affection  for 
France  and  the  French  people.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  France  made  the  Western  Schism,  and  thus  became, 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  the  chief  originator  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  encroachments  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  grandson 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  rights  of  the  Church,  his  uncatholic 
and  unfilial  conduct  towards  that  great  Pope  Boniface 
YIII.,  and  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Italian  enemies  of 
that  Pontiff, — a  band  of  robber  nobles  and  princes, — drove 
the  Popes  from  Bome,  and  compelled  them  to  take  up  their 
residence  for  seventy-two  years  at  Avignon  on  the  borders 
of  France,  surrounded  by  French  influences  and  French  car- 
dinals ;  and  that  residence  was,  as  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
a  proximate  cause  of  the  schism.  They  were  French  cardi- 
nals, backed  by  the  French  court,  if  not  indeed  instigated 
by  it,  that  took  the  lead  in  the  revolt  from  Urban  VI., — 
whom  they  had  elected  and  for  four  months  acknowledged, — 
and  in  electing  Bobert  of  Geneva  antipope,  and  thus  creat- 
ing the  schism.  France,  too,  was  the  first  to  recognize 
Robert  of  Geneva,  a  Frenchman,  as  the  legitimate  succes- 
sor of  Peter,  and  none  but  she  and  her  clients  eyer  did  so 
recognize  him.  But  for  her  the  schism  would  have  died  in 
its  birth,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  bom  at  all.  ^ny  time 
before  the  affair  of  Pisa  it  was  in  her  power  to  put  an  end 
to  it  by  returning  to  the  Obe<^ence  of  Urban  VI.  The 
other  countries  who  pertained  to  the  Obedience  of  Robert 
and  his  successor  Peter  de  Luna,  would  have  readily  fol- 
lowed her  ;  for  the  opposition  came  fit)m  the  courts  rather* 
than  from  the  theologians  and  canonists.  The  difficulty 
was  not  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  French  court  as  to  who* 
was  the  true  Pope,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  wanted  a  French. 
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Pope,  and  would  ratber  have  a  false  Pope  or  none  at  aU  than 
a  Boman  or  an  Italian  Pope,  as  it  proved  by  withdrawing 
France  from  the  Obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  submit- 
ting to  no  other.  France  made  it  a  national  question.  From 
her,  too,  came  most  of  those  antipapal  maxims  which,  adopt- 
ed by  Basle,  and  supported  by  Charles  Y II.  in  his  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  by  the  emperors  Sigtsmund,  Albert,  and  Fre- 
derick III.,  prepared  the  minds  and  ears  of  .the  people  for 
the  coarse  denunciations  of  the  Pope  by  Luther,  without 
being  shocked  or  disgusted. 

The  imprudent  couduct  of  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Basle,  undoubtedly,  as  the  Abb^  Poisson  maintains,  was 
one  of  the  leading  causes  which  prepared  the  success  of 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  improved 
upon  Pisa  and  Constance,  and  showed  from  the  first  a  set^ 
tied  determination  to  revolutionize  the  Church,  and  to 
change  her  constitution  from  the  Papal  to  an  Episcopal,  or 
perhaps,  a  Presbyterian  constitution.  Their  aim  was,  so  to 
speak,  to  destroy  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  to  substitute  the  Council  for  the  Pope,  and  to  make 
him,  if  retained,  the  nominee  of  the  Council,  its  simple  exe- 
cutive officer,  deriving  his  power  from  it,  and  amenable  to  it 
for  his  conduct.  They  labored  to  develope  and  to  erect  into 
Catholic  dogmas  the  maxims  acted  on  by  Pisa  in  deposing 
Gregory  XII.  and  Peter  de  Luna,  and  in  electing  Peter 
Philargi  Pope,  and  which  the  Assembly  at  Constance  had 
guardedly  asserted  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions.  Cer- 
tainly no  little  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
and  suQcess  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century  rests 
upon  the  factious  prelates  who  persisted  in  calling  them- 
selves the  Coimcil  after  it  had  been  transferred  by  Euge- 
nius  IV.  to  Ferrara  and  subsequently  to  Florence.  Their 
revolutionary  spirit,  their  fitctious  proceedings,  and  their 
antipapai  definitions,  were  more  than  a  prelude  to  Protes- 
tantism ;  and  Luther  himself  hardly  went  further  in  his 
hostility  to  the  Papacy  than  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  their 
principal  leader.  They  maBie  the  Church  by  their  definitions 
Episcopal  as  against  the  Papacy,  and  by  their  conduct, 
Presbyterian  as  against  Episcopacy ;  for  they  permitted  the 
inferior  clergy  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Council,  and  to  vote 
even  on  questions  of  doctrine.  The  definitions  touching 
the  authority  of  Councils  over  the  Pope,  their  right  to  judge 
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him,  to  depose  him,  aud  to  elect  a  new  Pope  in  his  place, 
were  carried  by  the  vote  of  simple  priests  against  the  majo- 
rity of  bishops  present.  * 

But  after  aU,  these  prelates  acted  under  the  influence 
of  the  secular  princes,  and  chiefly  under  that  of  Charles 
VII.,  of  France,  and  Sigismund,  emperor  of  Glermany. 
They  were  chiefly  French  and  Germwi  prelates.  Out  of 
twenty  prelates,  a  majority  of  whom,  by  the  way,  were  not 
even  bishops,  who  were  present  in  the  thirty-third  session, 
in  which  were  adopted  the  antipapal  definitions,  eighteen 
belonged  to  France  and  Germany.  It  was  principally  the 
support  which  Charles  and  Sigismund,  more  especially  the 
latter,  gave  to  these  &ctious  prelates,  that  created  the  em- 
banassment  of  the  Pope,  in  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  that  encouraged  them  in  their  scandalous  disobe- 
dience. The  officiousness  of  the  king  and  the  emperor 
induced  the  Pope  to  abandon  his  first  resolution  to  dissolve 
the  Council,  and  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  them,  in 
which  he  yielded  to  the  last  limdt  of  lawful  concession, — 
all  that  he  could  yield  axui  save  the  essentially  Papal  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  king 
sustained  the  Assembly  till  the  Pope  made  them  see  that  the 
principle  it  contended  for,  if  applied  to  politics,  would  make 
the  monarch  the  subject  of  the  States  General,  and  abase 
his  power  &nd  dignity.  But  they  continued  to  the  last  to 
sustain  the  antipapal  maxims  of  the  Assembly.  So  that, 
however  imprudent  was  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  who  sat 
in  it,  and  however  great  its  influence  in  preparing  the  suc- 
cess of  Protestantism,  the  chief  blame  rests  on  the  sover- 
eigns, who  were  laboring  to  extend  and  consolidate  their 
power,  and  to  subject  to  it  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the 
civil  administration  in  their  respective  states. 

We  know  &om  history  that  the  sovereigns  took  great 
pains  to  circulate  the  doctrines  of  Basle  among  the  people 
of  their  several  states.  On  the  eve  of  the  Beformation, 
Maximilian  I.  and  Louis  XII.,  in  their  war  on  the  Pope, 
Julius  II.,  appealed  to  them,  and  set  up  a  council  of  five 
traitor  cardinals  against  him.  Louis,  in  his  antipapal  mad- 
ness, compelled  the  French  clergy  to  excommunicate  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontifi',  and  forbid  all  communication  with  him.  It 
was  then  the  supporters  of  the  chair  of  Peter  were  stigma- 
tised as  Papists.  Borne  was  denominated  Babylon^  and  from 
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the  Boyalist  camp  went  forth  the  threat  that  she  should  be 
destroyed  even  to  her  name.  In  Gkrmany  it  was,  if  possible, 
still  worse.  The  antipapal  doctrines  of  Basle  were  almost 
universally  diffused,  and  the  grossest  calumnies  of  the 
Boman  Pontiff  were  listened  to  with  pleasure  in  the  castle 
and  the  cottage.  Luther  had  not  much  to  do  when  he  ap- 
peared, and  he  only  used  a  language  already  fitmiliar  in 
G^ermany  and  many  parts  of  France.  The  sovereigns, 
through  Pisa,  Basle,  and  other  instruments,  had  deprived 
him  of  all  originality,  and  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
his  work. 

The  other  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  assign- 
ed by  the  Abb6  Poisson  we  pass  over  for  the  present.  In 
developing  and  commenting  on  them,  he  says  many  things 
both  true  and  pertinent,  and  many  things,  we  grieve  to  add, 
which  a  Catholic  cannot  say  without  calumniating  his  spi- 
ritual mother.  In  general,  he  does  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  is  far  more  ready  to  say  hard  things  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  than  of  the  secular  princes,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  than  of  the  lay  society  of  the  time.  He  does 
not  make  enough  of  the  political  and  social  causes  of  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  and  seeks  too  exclusively  its  causes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  arrogance  of  Popes,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Court  of  Home,  and  the  vices,  faults,  and 
blunders  of  churchmen.  Several  of  the  things  he  mentions 
came  too  late  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  actually  tended  to 
arrest  the  success  of  Protestantism,  and  others  had  no  exist* 
ence,  or  if  existence,  no  influence  on  the  result.  He  too 
often  forgets  that  Protestantism  was  essentially  a  'pc^tical 
and  a  social  movement,  having  its  motives  in  worldly  hopes 
and  passions,  and  was  only  accidentally  a  religious  or  theo- 
logical movement.  Had  it  been  primarily  and  essentially 
a  religious  movement,  an  effort  to  introduce  new  doctrines  in 
opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  it  would  have 
started  with  a  fixed  and  determinate  confession  of  faith, 
with  which  it  would  stand  or  fall.  It  would,  moreover,  have 
been  confined  to  a}  limited  area,  and  proved  short-lived. 
Its  strength,  as  the  Abb^  Poisson  remarks  with  equal  truth 
and  profoundness,  lay  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  had  no 
doctrines,  but  held  itself  firee  to  ally  itself  with  any  doctrines 
that  promised  it  success.  Such  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
such  it  is  now.     It  has  by  turns  taken  up  and  cast  off 
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nearly  all  conceivable  heresies,  and  has  been  uniform  and 
invariable  only  in  its  relentless  hostility  to  Borne  and  the 
Papal  constitution  of  the  Church.  Heretical  as  well  as 
schismatic,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  outset,  but  its  heresies 
were  adopted  as  accessories,  not  as  principals,  and  save 
those  which  appealed  to  the  ambition  of  princes  laboring  to 
become  absolute,  to  the  insane  hatred  of  Bome  which  the 
princes  had  themselves  excited,  to  the  envy  or  jealousy 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  to  the  love  of  Ucense  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  draw  away 
from  the  Church  any  considerable  number  of  her  children. 
It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  our  Catholic  contro- 
versialists have  made  too  much  of  the  Beform  as  a  religious 
movement,  and  treated  it  too  exclusively  as  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  innovate  in  matters  of  dogma.  There  never 
has  been  a  moment  since  Luther  posted  his  theses  against 
Indulgences,  that  any  effect  in  recalling  the  mass  of  Pro« 
testants  to  the  Church  could  be  produced  by  a  refutation 
of  the  so-called  Protestant,  doctrines,  or  by  proving,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reply  or  cavil,  the  teachings  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  tie  which  binds  them  to  Protestantism 
is  therefore  not  doctrinal,  is  not  attachment  to  any  system 
of  doctrine,  or  form  of  worship.*    Protestants  have  never 

♦  We  do  not  mean,  bj  denying  Protestantism  to  be  a  religions  move- 
ment, to  assert  that  Protestants  Caye  no  reli^on,  or  that  they  associated 
nothing  of  religion  with  their  movement  against  the  Chnrch.  The  Protes- 
tant people  generally  profess  to  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  the  great 
body  of  them  always  have  been  and  are,  in  their  way,  a  religious  people. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  religious  truth,  or  that  their  reli- 
gion is  utterly  worthless.  But  in  so  far  as  they  have  religious  truth  and 
Christian  piety,  they  are  not  Protestants ;  and  what  of  truth  and  piety  they 
have,  they  have  not  by  virtue  of  their  Protestantism,  but  in  spite  of  iL  They 
have  not  in  all  cases  cast  off  fdl  Catholic  doctrine,  or  lost  all  sense  of  Chris- 
tian &ith  and  duty.  They  believe  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  religious, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  to  be  found  among  them  much  genuine  piety, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Christ  is  in  the  Church  to  save ;  he  is  also  out  of  the  Church 
by  his  grace  to  draw  men  to  the  Church,  and  this  grace  which  reaches  those 
outside,  draws  towards  the  Church,  and  gives  strength  to  enter  it,  is  not  to 
be  severed  from  the  cprace  of  the  Sacrament,  but  is  really  to  be  included  in 
it,  at  least  as  a  preamoie  to  it.  We  are  never  to  regard  uie  piety,  say  of  a 
Mother  Seton,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  as  an  illusion,  or  as  merely  natural 
piety.  It  was  no  doubt  the  begiDuing  of  that  piety,  and  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  piety,  for  which  she  oecame  so  eminent  after  her  conversion.  So 
we  may  say  of  large  numbers  of  Protestants.  It  is  the  effect  of  grace,  ^ven 
it  may  be  in  baptism,  or  at  least  to  bring  to  the  Sacrament.  The  mistake 
is  not  in  supposing  this  piety  the  effect  of  grace,  but  in  supposing  the  grace 
is  dispenseu  oy  Protestantism,  or  that  it  is  sufficient  to  secure  salvation  to 
those  who  do  not  yield  to  its  attraction  and  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn 
by  it  into  the  Church. 
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held  a  single  doctrine  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  by, 
let  come  what  might.  Luther  changed  his  doctrines  on  im- 
portant points  several  times,  and  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
that,  when  he  commenced  his  career,  he  had  no  clearly 
defined,  no  logically  drawn  out  system  at  all.  There  is, 
probably,  not  a  single  Protestant  Uving  who  holds  on  any 
ftmdamental  point  the  doctrine  either  of  Lnther  or  Calvin. 
And  yet  all  Protestants  claim  Luther  aniji  Calvin  and  their 
associates  as  their  legitimate  ancestors.  Enough,  we  think, 
and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  against  the  heresies  of 
the  Beformation  ;  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been , 
said  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
movement,  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Court  of  Eome,  rash 
pretensions  of  Popes,  laxity  of  discipline,  and  abuses  among 
churchmen,  that  needed  reforming ;  but  not  enough,  in 
our  judgment,  has  been  said  or  thought  of  the  Eeformation 
as  the  product  of  a  political  and  social  transformation  which 
the  European  world  was  then  undergoing.  In  the  transfor- 
mation European  society  was  then  undergoing  from  the  Feu- 
dalism of  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  monarchy,  we  think, 
are  to  be  sought  the  origin  and  success  of  the  Protestant 
movement.  It  originated  in  an  epoch  of  transition,  when 
the  old  order  was  broken,  and  the  new  was  struggling  to  es- 
tablish itself,  when  the  past  and  the  present  were  in  mortal 
conflict,  when  all  was  loosened  in  the  social  order  from  its 
old  moorings,  when  all  the  passions  were  unchained,  thought 
was  permitted  to  run  riot,  and  no  man  was  in  or  knew  his 
place.  It  was  bom,  in  all  that  it  has  peculiar  to  itself,  in 
the  effort  of  secular  sovereigns  to  render  themselves  abso- 
lute, to  centralize  power,  and  remove  from  it  all  restraints, 
together  vrith  the  effort  of  the  old  feudal  society  to  retain  its 
feudal  rights  and  privileges.  In  the  revolution  then  going 
on,  in  the  transformation  then  in  process,  we  find  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  that  success, 
some  of  which  will  be  touched  upon  in  a  subsequent  article, 
especially  the  passion  of  the  leamed  for  classical  or  pagan 
literature  and  philosophy,  but  this  we  look  upon  as  the 
chief  cause,  or  as  that  without  which  all  the  others  would 
have  been  ineffectual  and  nugatory. 

European  society  is  and  has  been  subject,  since  the 
Chiistian  era,  to  the  law  of  change.    Many  would  say,  per- 
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haps  not  without  some  truth,  to  the  law  of  progress.  It 
has  undergone  periodical  transformations,  whether  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse,  we  need  not  now  undertake  to  de- 
termine. It  underwent  an  almost  total  transformation  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Boman  Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Northern  Barbarians  on  its  ruins ;  it  underwent  another  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  was  closed  the  Barba- 
rian era,  and  instituted,  by  St.  Leo.  III.,  in  the  person  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Christian  empire  of  the  West,  in  place  of 
the  Pagan  already  destroyed ;  it  underwent  another  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  the  Empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  forced  to  give  place  to  Feudalism ;  it  under- 
went another  in  the  fifteenth  and  dxteenth  centuries,  when 
Feudalism  was  supplanted  by  Modem  Monarchy,  an  at- 
tempted revival  of  the  ancient  Pagan  CaBsarism  ;  and  it  is 
undergoing  another,  and  has  been  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  from  Modem  Monarchy  to  Bepublicanism  or 
Democracy.  The  first  three  of  these  transformations  have 
left  deep  traces  of  their  influence  on  the  social  position 
and  relations  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  measures  and  me- 
thods she  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  meet  the 
peculiar  wants  of  each  period  ;  they,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  bringing  about  a  mpture  with  the  East  and  oc- 
casioning the  Greek  schism  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to  no  particular  heresies,  and  to  have  occasioned  no 
systematic  war  on  the  Papal  constitution  of  the  Church, — 
probably,  because  the  Church  was  then  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state,  and  less  mixed  up  with  the  existing 
social  order  than  she  was  afterwards.  The  fourth  transfor- 
mation, or  that  fix)m  Feudalism  to  Monarchy,  appears  to 
have  f&v  more  deeply  affected  the  social  relations,  position, 
and  extemal  economy  of  the  Church  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. During  the  four  centuries  that  Feudalism  reigned 
in  the  European  world,  the  Church  had  come  into  new  and 
more  intricate  relations  with  the  political  order.  Many  of 
her  prelates  had  become  feudal  barons  and  princes,  and  as 
such  were  not  only  prelates  owing  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
but  vassals  owing  allegiance  to  a  temporal  suzerain.  The 
majority  of  the  Wngdoms  and  states  of  Europe  at  one  pe- 
riod placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope, 
and  became  vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Boman  Pontiff 
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acquired  over  them  the  rights  and  powers  of  temporal 
suzerain,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  always  has^  in  r^ard 
to  the  faithful,  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church.  Through 
the  piety  of  her  children,  and  the  munificence  of  kings^ 
princes  and  nobles,  as  well  as  through  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  the  Church  acquired  numerous  and  large  vested 
rights  and  interests,  which  made  her,  aside  from  her  strictly 
spiritual  character,  an  integral,  and  at  one  time,  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  element  in  the  feudal  society  of  Europe. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  transformation  of  this  feudal 
society  into  Modem  Monarchy,  a  transformation  that  trans- 
ferred all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fiefs  to  the  crown^ 
could  not  be  effected  in  the  lay  society,  without  seriously 
affecting  the  temporal  position^  relations,  and  possessions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  society. 

Monarchy  was  fh)m  the  first  hostile  to  Feudalism,  be- 
cause under  Feudalism  it  could  not  be  absolute.  The 
feudal  nobles,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  held  their  fie& 
as  vested  rights,  of  which  they  could  not  be  dispossessed, 
unless  they  forfeited  them  by  acts  specified  by  pubUc  law 
as  working  forfeiture,  and  only  by  due  process  of  law.  If 
their  fiefs  were  originally  conferred  by  the  crown,  they  did 
not  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  were, 
when  once  invested  with  them,  as  firee  and  as  independent 
as  their  suzerain,  and  sometimes  &r  more  powerful.  They 
did  not  depend  on  the  monarch  for  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, but  held  them  by  a  title  as  high  and  as  indepen- 
dent as  that  by  which  he  held  his  crown.  His  authority 
over  them  was  clearly  defined,  and  was  oflen  in  fact  mere- 
ly nominal ;  and  he  was  oftener  obliged  to  court  them  than 
they  him.  This  could  not  be  pleasing  to  his  pride  or  am- 
bition, and  it  no  doubt  frequently  gave  rise  to  grave  dis- 
orders in  the  state,  which  it  left  him  impotent  to  suppress. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  imderstand  why,  whether  well  or  ill  dis- 
posed, whether  seeking  to  repress  their  turbulence  and 
maintain  order  in  the  state,  or  ambitious  of  usurping  all 
power  in  his  own  hands  and  rendering  the  monarchy  abso- 
lute, he  should  have  wished  to  diminish  the  independence 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown.  As 
the  Church,  in  her  external  economy  and  relations,  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  feudal  society,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  she,  as  well  as  the  lay  lords,  became  the 
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object  of  his  hostility^  and  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  society,  and  gnardian  of  its  rights  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  became  the  more  especial  object  of  that 
hostility. 

Monarchy  seems  to  have  made  its  first  systematic  ef- 
forts towards  autocracy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  It  renewed  its  efforts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  under  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  again,  a  little  later,  under  Louis  of  Bavaria,  but 
though  backed  by  the  Ghibellines  of  Italy,  those  traitors 
to  their  God  and  their  country,  found  the  Papacy  and 
Feudalism  too  strong  for  it.  The  long  residence  of  the 
Popes  at  Avignon,  gave  the  sovereigns  an  opportunity  to 
revive  and  strengthen  nationalism,  and  through  the  Western 
Schism,  which)  aided  by  nationalism,  they  had  effected,  to 
deprive  the  Papacy  of  the  greater  part  of  its  temporal  power 
and  support.  The  Papacy  thus  weakened.  Monarchy  was 
free,  as  the  fifteenth  century  advanced,  to  carry  on  its  war 
against  the  feudal  society.  Galling  to  its  assistance  the 
Commons  irritated  by  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the 
nobles,  and  hoping  to  be  firee  and  less  oppressed  under  the 
king,  it  crushed  the  larger  vassals  and  annexed  their  fiefis 
to  the  crown.  The  astute  and  unprincipled  Louis  XI., 
aided  by  the  rashness  and  blunders  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  France  ;  the 
wars  of  the  Boses  and  Henry  VII.  did  it  for  the  time  in 
England,  and  Maximilian  I.  made  some  progress  in  the 
same  direction  in  the  Empire.  This  was  the  more  easily 
done  in  consequence  of  the  nobles  having  made  common 
cause,  for  a  time,  with  the  monarch  against  the  Pope,  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and  rendered  him  unable 
to  protect  them,  now  that  they  needed  his  aid.  Monarchy 
thus  during  the  struggles  of  the  fifteenth  century  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  there  remained  no  power  in  society 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  onward  march  towards  autocracy. 
At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  world  in 
other  respects  had  changed.  The  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  around  t^e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  this  Western  Continent, 
began  to  affect  injuriously  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  Be- 
publios,  already  suffering  much  from  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  the  naval  supre- 
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macy  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Levant,  and  the  Pope  could  no 
longer  derive  from  Eepublican  Italy  that  aid  which  had 
served  him  so  effectually  in  previous  conflicts  with  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Ghibelline  supporters. 

Now  it  is  in  these  commercial  changes,  these  political 
and  social  transformations,  so  rapidly  developed  and  ap- 
proaching their  conclusion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
must  seek  the  causes  which  explain  the  sudden  success  of 
the  Protestant  Beformation, — as  is  evident  again,  from  the 
historical  fttct  that  Protestantism  was  arrested,  made 
no  further  progress,  and  acquired  no  new  territory,  from 
the  moment  order,  or  some  approach  to  order,  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  world  was  re-established.  At  an  earlier 
period  Luther's  movement  would  have  proved  abortive  ;  at 
a  later  period,  it  could  not  have  been  attempted,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  elements  to  favor  it,  and  the  monarchs 
themselves  would  have  thrown  all  their  power  and  influence 
against  it.  But  coming  just  when  it  did,  near  the  end  of 
the  transition  from  one  political  and  social  order  to  another, 
when  all  the  passions  were  in  ferment,  when  all  was  un- 
settled, and  all  classes  of  society  were  seeking  either  to  re- 
store the  past  or  to  seize  the  future,  all  favored  it,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  moment  strong  enough  to  resist 
it.  Maximilian,  wishing  to  humble  the  Pope,  or  to  extort 
concessions  from  Bome,  protected  Luther  and  his  party  as 
an  instrument  favorable  to  his  policy  ;  the  lay  Electors  and 
Princes  of  the  Empire  supported  the  Protestant  movement 
as  a  power  to  be  played  off  against  the  emperor,  who  was 
attacking  their  privileges,  seeking  to  reduce  their  rights 
and  powers,  and  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  government.  The  people  supported  it  because 
they  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  means  of  emancipation 
from  the  rapacious  and  insolent  lords  who  oppressed  them. 
Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  treat  it  tenderly,  for  he  needed  the 
support  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  who  fistvored  it,  to  sus- 
tain him  against  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France, 
and  his  precious  allies,  the  Turks.  In  France,  it  was  seized 
upon,  first  by  the  king  against  the  Pope  and  the  emperor, 
and  when  abandoned  by  him,  by  the  higher  nobles,  as  a  means 
of  enabling  them  to  recover  the  independence  and  power 
which  they  had  lost  under  Louis  XI.  In  England,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  it  was  supported  by  the  sov- 
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ereigns  as  the  surest  means  of  rendering  the  monarchy  ab- 
solute, bj  uniting  in  the  crown  both  powers,  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual.  In  Scotland,  it  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  th^  English  faction,  and  detaching  her 
from  her  hereditary  alliance  with  France,  which  had  made 
her  a  sort  of  French  dependency,  deeply  prejudicial  to  her 
political  and  material  interests,  as  it  exposed  her  to  per- 
petual hostility  with  her  more  powerful  southern  neighbor. 
Finally,  in  the  Netherlands  it  was  taken  up  as  an  element 
of  liberty  against  the  cold-hearted  despot,  Philip  II.,  who 
every  where  labored  to  identify  the  cause  of  tyranny  with 
that  of  Catholicity.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  relapse 
of  England,  after  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor,  was  owing  far 
more  to  hatred  of  the  Spanish  sovereign,  who  aimed  at  uni- 
versal monarchy,  and  who  used  Catholicity  as  a  means  of 
realizing  his  ambitious  dream,  and  to  a  just  sense  of  national 
independence  and  liberty,  than  to  any  hatred  of  Catholicity 
or  sympathy  with  Protestantism.  At  first  monarchy  was 
every  where  the  -promoter  of  Protestantism,  but  in  several 
countries,  having  sufficiently  humbled  the  Papacy,  it 
fancied  that  it  would  be  more  for  its  interest  to  take 
Catholicity  under  its  protection,  and  use  it  as  the  means  of 
consolidating  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  monarchy  injured  the  Church  the  more  by  its  op- 
position or  by  its  protection  ;  for  it  granted  its  protection 
only  on  conditions  that  weakened  her  external  power,  and 
by  ostensibly  espousing  her  interests,  it  enlisted  all  its  own 
enemies  against  her,  not  a  few  of  whom,  but  for  it,  would 
have  been  her  friends.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Protestant  movement  owed  its  success  to  the  dis- 
orders, confusion,  and  passions  necessarily  attendant  on  a 
great  political  and  social  transformation.  It  succeeded  in 
one  p^ce  by  allying  itself  with  monarchy,  in  another  by  ally- 
ing itself  with  the  national  spirit,  and  a  commendable  love 
of  liberty ;  by  seeking  here  to  crush  the  feudal  nobles,  rights, 
and  privileges,  and  there  by  seeking  to  restore  or  sustain  them. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  the  transformation  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  order  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies was  really  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
civilization,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  affecting  very  unfavorably,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  and  that  too. 
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without  supposiDg  that  the  Church  herself  has  or  had  cuiy 
particular  fondness  for  the  feudal  regime.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Ohurch  ever  had  in  the  abstract  any  par- 
tiality for  Feudalism.  -  She  did  not  introduce  it,  nor,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  favor  its  introduction,  and 
certainly  she  suflfered  from  the  disorders  incident  to  it,  the 
rapacity,  lawlessness,  and  turbulence  of  the  feudal  nobles, 
even  more  than  the  Monarchy.  But  she  had  accepted  it 
and  conformed  to  it.  Whenever  any  political  and  social 
order  has  become  fixed  and  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  in  force,  it  acts  on  the  minds  of  churchmen  as  well  as 
laymen,  and  casts  them  in  its  mould.  A  multitude  of 
forms  and  interests  grow  up  under  it,  and  become  so  inwo- 
ven with  it,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  people  brought  up 
under  it,  to  distinguish  between  changes  in  it  and  chan- 
ges in  the  Ohurch  herself.  The  forms  of  thought,  the 
habits  of  life,  the  modes  of  proceeding,  the  routine  of  af- 
fisiirs,  and  the  secular  interests  of  the  Ohurch,  become  so 
shaped  to  it,  and  so  dependent  on  it,  that  its  transformation 
can  hardly  feil  to  appear  to  the  majority,  whether  they  favor 
or  whether  they  oppose  it,  to  be  a  transformation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical society  no  less  than  of  the  lay  society.  Few  in  any 
age  or  country  are  capable  of  making  the  proper  distinctions. 
In  the  Ohurch,  taken  in  the  concrete,  as  she  actually 
exists  in  the  world,  and  performs  her  mission  in  the  spiritufd 
government  of  its  afiairs,  there  are  always  two  elements, 
the  one  divine,  the  other  human, — or,  the  Ohurch  in  her  di- 
vine constitution,  offices,  and  powers,  and  the  social  medium 
through  which  she  places  herself  in  relation  with  the  age 
and  country,  acts  on  them,  and  meets  their  peculiar  wants 
and  necessities.  In  all  that  is  supernatural,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  her  essential  constitution  and  authority,  in  all 
that  belongs  to  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  sacraments,  or 
the  dispensation  of  grace,  she  is  divine,  immediately  divine, 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  acts  on  individuals 
and  society,  without  being  reacted  on  by  them.  But  her 
members  live  in  the  world,  form  society,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  formed  by  it.  The  various  institutions,  chari- 
table, educational,  or  pious,  which  the  Ohurch  founds,  the 
various  modes  she  adopts,  the  vested  rights  she  acquires,  for 
actiug  on  external  society,  guarding  against  its  dangers,  and 
meeting  its  wants, — what  we  may  call  the  exterior  economy 
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or  prudential  system  of  the  Church, — are  human,  and  may 
and  must  be  varied  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  existing  poli- 
tical and  social  changes  which  from  time  to  time  take  place. 
Any  great  transformation  of  the  political  and  social  order, 
necessarily  carries  along  with  it  a  corresponding  transfor- 
mation of  the  exterior  economy  or  prudential  system  of  the 
Ohurch.  This  system  naturally  opposes,  and  with  all  its 
force  resists,  all  such  transformations  as  long  as  resistance 
is  possible.  The  system  was  good,  was  useful,  was  neces- 
sary, and  in  every  sense  legitimate  in  its  time.  Churchmen 
who  have  been  formed  under  it,  feel  this,  and  heroically 
defend  it  even  after  social  and  political  changes  have  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  useful,  or  practicable.  Hence  we  not 
seldom  find  enlightened  and  good  men,  men  of  the  noblest 
character,  the  firmest  faith,  and  the  most  lively  charity,  re- 
sisting with  true  heroism  changes  which  have  become  ine- 
vitable, and  which,  in  regard  to  the  future,  are  even  desi- 
rable ;  and  with  equal  heroism,  rushing  to  the  defence  of  a 
system  of  human  prudence,  which  is  doomed,  and  could  not 
be  retained  without  arresting  the  onward  course  of  things, 
and  suspending  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  see  this 
at  every  period  of  political  and  social  transformation.  It  was 
seen  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  transition  of  society  from 
Feudalism  to  Monarchy ;  not,  indeed,  because  the  ^hurch 
had  any  natural  fondness  for  Feudalism,  but  because  during 
the  four  centuries  it  ruled  the  world,  her  own  exterior  eco- 
nomy or  prudential  system  had  been  shaped  to  it,  and  the 
temporal  or  secular  interests  of  churchmen  had  become 
bound  up  with  it.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
Protestantism.  It  drew  its  strength  from  the  feet  that  the 
exterior  economy  of  the  Church  had  ceased  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  passions,  sentiments,  and  wants  of  the  age,  and 
was  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  passing  and 
must  pass  away.  The  world  had  changed  since  that  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  and  churchmen,  by  still  adhering  to  it, 
and  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  its  defence, 
turned  the  opposition  to  it  into  opposition  to  the  Church 
herself  Hence  the  anticatholic  character  which  the  move- 
ment assumed. 

The  Church  could  not  at  once  change  her  exterior  eco- 
nomy, for  vast  interests  and  vested  rights  were  involved, — 
interests  and  vested  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
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to  have  sacrificed  these  interests  and  abandoned  these  rights 
without  a  struggle,  or  till  they  who  profited  by  them  became 
fiiUy  aware  that  they  must  go,  would  have  excited  even 
churchmen,  since  they  are  men,  to  resistance,  and  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  led  them  to  rebel  against  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  French  Bishops, 
called  La  petite  EgliaCy  who  refused  to  accept  and  conform 
to  the  Concordat  concluded  between  Pius  VII.  and  the  First 
Consul,  to  be  assured  of  it.  Bome  saw  and  comprehended 
at  a  distance  the  political  and  social  revolution  in  progress, 
and  was  prepared  to  make  all  the  concessions  and  changes 
in  her  exterior  economy  really  necessary  to  meet  it ;  but 
weakened  by  the  Great  Schism  and  by  the  antipapal 
maxims  which  had  been  so  widely  circulated  and  enter- 
tained, she  was  obliged  to  use  great  forbearance  towards  the 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  who  opposed  all  chan- 
ges or  concessions  that  involved  their  secular  rights  and 
interests, — frights  and  interests,  which  both  the  cancm  law 
and  the  civil  law  held  to  be  spiritual,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  rights  and  interests  of  spiritual  persons,  and  of 
which  the  Holy  See  was  the  divinely  appointed  guardian. 
These  embarrassed  the  Church  hardly  less  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lay  society  who  were  carried  away  by  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  time.  No  blame  attaches  to  Bome,  and 
less  to  Individual  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  than 
might  be  supposed,  for  the  rights  and  interests  they  were 
loath  to  give  up  were  legally,  honestly,  and  religiously  ac- 
quired, and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Not  comprehending  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  time,  not 
perceiving  that  no  human  power  could  arrest  it  and  save 
their  rights  and  interests,  they  not  unnaturally  felt  that  there 
was  no  need  of  abandoning  them,  and  that  they  owed  it  to 
the  Church  to  defend  them  to  the  last. 

Now  these  rights,  interests,  and  possessions  of  the  Church 
spiritual,  inasmuch  as  held  by  a  spiritual  person,  but  in 
themselves  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  quite  distinguishable 
from  the  Church  in  her  divine  constitution,  office,  and  au- 
thority, were  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  hostility 
the  Church  incurred.  It  was  the  Pope  as  guardian  of  these, 
or  as  the  supreme  lord  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Chiuxjh, 
rather  than  the  Pope  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order,  or  his  rights  and  prerogatives  in  matters  intrinsically 
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gpiritual,  that  the  secular  princes  in  reality  opposed.  The 
rights  and  powers  of  the  Popes  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
of  two  classes.  The  one  class  were  held  dejure  divinOy  the 
other  de  jure  humano.  The  really  learned  and  ahle  M. 
Gosselin  in  his  work  on  the  Power  of  the  Popes  in  the  Mid- 
dle AgeSy  sees  this  very  clearly,  and  proves  it  with  rare  eru- 
dition and  sagacity.  The  only  fault  we  find,  or  have  ever 
found  with  his  work,  is,  that  it  restricts  too  much  the  former 
class,  aiid  includes  in  the  latter  some  things  which  the  Pope 
holds,  undeniably,  by  immediate  divine  right.  The  Pope 
was  the  suzerain  of  England,  Bussia,  Hungary,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Aragon,  and  several  other  European  states,  if  not, 
indeed,  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  itself  This  right  of 
suzerainty  was  a  temporal  possession,  l^ally  acquired,  and 
lawftdly  held  by  the  Holy  See,  but  not  by  immediate  divine 
right.  The  baronies,  piinciptdities,  fiefs,  held  by  ecclesias- 
tics, and  the  seat  of  prelates  of  the  Church  in  the  Boyal 
Councils,  the  Cortis,  Diet,  States  Oeneral,  or  Parliament, — 
tithes,  landed  estates,  &c.,  were  lawful  acquisitions,  vested 
rights,  but  held  by  divine  right  only  in  that  mediate  sense 
in  which  every  proprietor  is  said  to  hold  his  property  by 
divine  right.  The  Chwch  was  not  forbidden,  but  was  au- 
thorized by  her  divine  constitution  to  be  a  proprietor.  The 
£Etculty  of  holding  property  is  given  her  by  immediate  divine 
institution,  but  the  particular  property  acqm'red  is  held  by 
human  right,  deriving,  however,  from  the  divine  right. 

Under  Feudalism, — and  this  is  its  grand  feature, — all 
rights  and  powers  follow  the  law  of  property,  in  fact  are 
property  and  treated  as  such, — ^a  reminiscence  of  the  early 
Koman  law ;  for  in  early  times  the  political  and  civil  power 
in  Bome  was  attached  to  the  sacred  territory  of  the  city, 
surveyed  and  bounded  by  the  god  Terminus,  and  hence  in 
cases  of  transfer  the  land  was  held  to  seize  the  man, 
not  the  man  the  land.  Whatever  rights  and  powers  the 
Church  acquired  through  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  the  mu- 
nificence of  kings  and  princes,  the  labors  of  her  religious, 
or  the  feudal  constitution  of  society,  she  held  them  as  pro- 
perty, and  by  a  title  as  valid,  and  as  sacred  as  that  by  which 
any  other  proprietor  holds  his  property.  As  proprietor  she 
had  the  right  to  control  and  manage  her  own  property.  Her 
title  was  good,  but  in  this  particular  form,  it  was  not  by  im- 
mediate divine  right,  and  therefore  she  could  survive  its  loss. 
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It  was  this  property,  we  repeat,  which  the  Church  held, 
and  which  brought  her,  in  some  sense,  into  the  category  of 
temporal  lords,  but  which  she  very  naturally,  and  very  justly 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  her  spiritual  authority,  that 
excited  against  her  the  hostility  of  the  lay  chiefs  of  the 
secular  society.  The  Church  in  that  age,  when  all  power 
was  property,  and  followed  the  law  of  property,  needed  to 
be  a  feudal  proprietor,  in  order  to  hold  her  rightful  posi- 
tion, and  exercise  her  rightful  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  But  there  was,  if  we  look  deeper,  involved 
in  the  controversy  which  grew  up  between  the  Popes  and 
the  secular  sovereigns,  a  principle  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  civil  liberty  and  social  well-being.  The  secular 
sovereign  maintained,  that,  in  regard  to  property,  he  held 
the  summum  dominium,  that  his  right  was  paramount 
to  that  of  the  particular  proprietor,  and  therefore  that  the 
proprietor  held  his  property  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  or  the  state,  the  doctrine  which  we  see  acted  on  now 
by  Spain  and  SarcUnia,  in  their  secularization  of  Church 
property,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Oriental  des- 
potisms. The  Church  did  not  recognize  this  doctrine. 
She  took  the  higher  ground,  that  property  once  lawfully 
acquired,  is  held  by  a  title  which  the  state  is  bound  to 
recognize  and  protect ;  she  asserted  the  inviolability  of 
property,  and  thus  placed  the  right  of  the  proprietor  above 
the  lawful  action  of  the  state,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  natural,  or  divine  law  itself, — the  principle  recognized 
every  where  by  our  American  jurisprudence.  Here  was  a 
principle  which  the  Church  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
society,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  was  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  property  consecrated  to  religion, 
or  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  but 
also  on  the  ground  that  all  property  is  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble, that  she  visited  with  her  spiritual  censures  and  thun- 
ders the  violators  of  her  possessions.  The  hostility  of  the 
sovereigns  to  the  Papacy,  was  in  the  first  instance,  to  it, 
if  we  may  so  say,  as  a  feudal  proprietor,  and  extended  after- 
wards to  it  as  a  spiritual  institution,  only  because  it  availed 
itself  of  its  spiritual  authority  to  protect  its  temporal  pos- 
sessions, and  the  sacred  right  of  property.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Church  could  be  despoiled  of  those  possessions  without 
touching  her  divine  constitution,  for  ^she  does  not  depend  on 
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them,  and  can  do  her  spiritual  work  without  them  ;  but 
she  cannot  be  despoiled  of  them  by  violence,  without  her  con- 
sent, and  in  spite  of  her  excommunications,  without  deny- 
ing her  spiritual  authority,  and  striking  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  sacred  and  inviolable  right  of  property  itself. 

But  society  in  revolution  rushes  on  to  its  end,  tramp- 
ling in  the  dust  every  right,  human  or  divine,  that  would 
impede  its  progress ;  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  rights  of  proprietors,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
opposed  to  the  absolutism  of  the  prince,  were  disregarded 
and  violated  without  scruple.  We  will  not  say  that  Feu- 
dalism, as  it  finally  became, — through  what  causes  it 
matters  not  to  inquire, — needed  no  modification,  that  the 
kings  were  wholly  wrong  in  opposing  it,  or  the  people 
wholly  mad  in  wishing  to  substitute  the  monarch  for  the 
feudal  baron  ;  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  social  order 
often  suflfered  from  it,  and  that  grave  evils  prevailed  under  it, 
which  it  furnished  not  the  means  to  cure ;  yet  it  contained 
the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  personal  independence. 
It  consecrated  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  property, 
and  the  sacredness  in  presence  of  the  state  of  vested  rights. 
Our  own  genuine  American  system,  which  imhappily  so 
many  are  laboring  to  convert  into  that  of  the  ancient 
pagan  republicanism,  is,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  only  a 
development  of  Feudalism,  by  which  every  man  is  author- 
ized to  be  a  proprietor,  and  every  proprietor  is  a  baron  or 
feudal  lord.  We  will  not  however  deny,  as  we  say,  that 
Feudalism  needed  a  modification  in  order  to  correct  the 
abuses  that  grew  up  under  it ;  but  its  modification  by  vio- 
lence, and  in  &vor  of  modem  Caesarism,  was  as  undesira- 
ble as  it  was  unjust.  All  necessary  changes  might  have 
been  peaceably,  legally,  and  usefully  eflfected,  if  the  lay 
chie&  had  been  willing  to  consult  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  society.  But  to 
this  they  were  too  proud,  too  thoughtless,  too  violent,  or 
too  ambitious  to  consent.  The  violence  commenced,  and 
must  have  its  course.  All  we  would  now  say,  is,  that  the 
revolution  was  primarily  hostile  to  the  Church  in  her  char^ 
acter  of  a  feudal  proprietor,  and  was  only  accidentally  hos- 
tile to  her  in  her  divine  and  immutable  character  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  spiritual  order.  She  was  attacked  cer- 
tainly on  her  divine  side,  but  only  because  her  external 
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economy  was  identified  with  her  internal,  and  because  she 
spread  her  divine  authority  as  a  protection  over  the  right 
of  property  in  the  way  of  the  irresistible  passion  for 
Monarchy  which  possessed  the  age. 

After  the  sixteenth  century  European  society  settled 
down  under  absolute  Monarchy,  a  Monarchy  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  Empire.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  extinguish- 
ed throughout  nearly  all  Europe  every  spark  of  its  mecQseval 
freedom.  In  Protestant  Europe,  the  state  became  absolute, 
and  the  monarch  united  in  himself  the  royal  and  pontifi- 
cal authority ;  in  Catholic  Europe,  the  Church  was  protected 
by  the  sovereigns,  and  sighed  for  the  freedom  of  the  mar- 
tyr ages.  Bishops  turn  courtiers,  and  the  king's  mis- 
tress nominates  to  vacant  sees,  and  bestows  the  rich  liv- 
ings of  the  Church.  The  nobles,  save  as  officers  of  the 
army,  forget  the  old  maxim,  noblesse  obligey  lose  their 
old  chivalric  sentiments  and  sense  of  independence,  fawn 
round  the  monarch,  and  become  base  and  servile.  The 
people,  without  political  rights,  without  social  importance, 
overloaded  with  taxes,  poor  and  grovelling  in  ignorance, 
almost  forget  that  they  were  created  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  Grod,  and  that  for  them  the  Son  of  God  has 
died.  This  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  we  see  that  a  new  political  and  social  transfor- 
mation has  commenced.  This  traDsformation,  completed 
with  us,  but  still  in  process  in  the  Old  World,  is  firom 
modem  or  absolute  Monarchy  to  Bepublicanism,  but  to  a 
republicanism,  we  hope,  more  in  accordance,  in  principle, 
with  the  Bepublicanism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  than  with  that 
of  GrsBCO-Eoman  Paganism,  now  so  earnestly  contended 
for  by  our  Red  Republicans  and  radical  Democrats. 

In  this  new  transformation  the  Church  again  suffers, 
and  is  violently  opposed  by  the  same  party  that  opposed 
her  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  now  as  humanitarians 
or  infidels,  not  as  simple  heretics.  She  had  adapted  her 
external  economy  to  Monarchy,  as  she  had  previously 
adapted  it  to  Feudalism,  and  hence  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  identified  with  the  monarchical  regime.  For 
several  generations,  no  doubt,  her  children  were  cast  in 
a  monarchical  mould  ;  their  social  interests  and  vested 
rights  so  depended  on  it,  and  were  so  linked  with  it,  that 
its  ruin  seemed  to  them  to  carry  with  it  that  of  religion 
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itfielf.  This  made  the  Catholic  more  anti-republican^  and 
the  republican  more  anti-Catholic.  Churchmen  felt  it  their 
duty  to  oppose  the  movement  in  the  interest  of  religion,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  society,  and  many  even  yet,  on  both 
ndes,  imagine  that  the  throne  and  the  altar  must  stand 
or  fidl  together. 

But  for  ourselves  we  have  no  fears  for  the  Church."  The 
revolution  will  go  on  till  the  new  transformation  is  effected. 
Monarchy  in  the  old  pagan  sepse,  or  as  understood  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  unfortunate  Stuarts,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  go  down  before  the  republican  movement  of  the 
age.  The  struggle  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less 
fierce  and  destructive,  but  the  republican  order  will  sooner 
or  later  triumph  in  the  Old  World,  as  it  has  triumphed 
already  in  this  country.  But  the  Church  will  survive  it,  as 
she  has  survived  aU  previous  political  and  social  transfor- 
mations. Her  whole  history  proves  that  she  is  indissolubly 
wedded  to  no  particular  political  and  social  order,  but  can 
adapt  herself  to  any  that  leaves  her  free  to  pursue  her 
divine  mission.  She  suffers,  indeed,  in  every  period  of 
transition,  but  she  has  that  within  her  which  enables  her 
to  survive  the  transformation,  and  to  repair  her  losses,  when 
once  a  settled  order  is  re-established.  When  the  transfor- 
mation to  republicanism  is  once  effected,  she  will  accept  it, 
adapt  her  external  economy  or  prudential  system  to  it,  and, 
perhaps,  find  it  even  more  favorable  to  her  free  and  divine 
activity,  than  any  political  and  social  order  with  which  she 
has  hitherto  come  in  contact. 

The  practical  lesson  these  considerations  should  enforce 
on  Catholics  is,  that  the  time  when  it  was  safe,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  safe,  to  link  the  interests  of 
the  Church  with  absolute  Monarchy,  has  gone  by,  and  our 
great  study,  after  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  should  now 
be,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  to  avoid  binding  our- 
selves to  an  order  of  things  that  has  passed,  or  is  passing 
away,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  future  which  is  ad- 
vancing. ^We  must  accept,  both  for  the  sake  of  religion 
and  of  society,  the  new  order  as  it  comes  up  and  establishes 
itselF.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ask  the  Catholic  to  throw 
lumself  into  the  revolution,  and  help  it  onward,  for  that, 
in  its  present  character,  would  be  both  unlawful  and  im- 
prudent.    We  felt  it  our  duty  in  1848,  to  oppose  the  rev- 
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olutionary  movements  in  Europe,  and  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  think  that  we  .were  wrong  ;  we  opposed,  and  still 
oppose  the  principles  on  which  those  movements  were  based, 
as  well  as  the  principles  on  which  our  own  conntrymen  de- 
fended their  sympathy  with  them.      But  this  does  not 
necessarily  prevent  us  from  foreseeing  that,  in  some  shape, 
the  democratic  transformation  of  Christendom  is  sure  to  be 
effected,  or  render  it  less  necessary  for  us  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  for  its  success.     We  hail  with  pleasure  the  new 
Concordat  between  Austria  and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  ap- 
parent, we  would  fain  hope  real,  respect  of  Napoleon  III. 
for  the  Church  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  things  can 
save  the  Monarchy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  they 
may  ease  its  fall.     Neither  Napoleon  nor  Francis  Joseph 
seem  able  to  arrest  the  revolution  in  Spain  or  Sardinia,  or 
disposed  to  attempt  to  separate  the  cause  of  constitutional- 
ism from  that  of  spoliation  of  the  Church.     Both,  we  ap- 
prehend, labor  to  force  the  love  of  religion  and  devotion  to 
the  Church  to  ally  themselves  with  Ceesarism,  and  the  love 
of  freedom  to  join  the  infidel  or  humanist  camp ;  but  they 
will  fail,  because  their  policy  is  to  use  the  Church  to  up- 
hold their  power,  and  Almighty  God  will  never  suffer  lus 
Church  to  be  thus  used,  or  made  a  tool  of.    The  revolution, 
in  some  form,  will  go  on,  and  while  we  refuse  to  join  it,  or 
in  any  way  to  aid  it,  it  would  be  madness  as  Catholics 
to  bind  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchs  against  it. 
We  must  prepare  ourselves  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  new 
political  and  social  order  as  it  comes  up,  and  establishes  itself. 
We  must  distinguish  sharply  between  religion  and  Mon- 
archy, and  train  ourselves  and  those  dependent  on  us  to  be 
good  Catholics  under  a  democratic  regime.    The  modes  of 
thought,  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  methods  of  education 
formed  under  Monarchy  and  specially  adapted  to  it,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  modify,  as  the  occasion  demands,  and  cease  to 
insist  on  them  as  essential  to  our  Catholic  character.     As 
Catholics  we  are  and  must  be  always  and  every  where  the 
same.    But  every  Catholic,  taken  in  the  concrete,  has  a  two- 
fold character ;  one  derived  from  the  Church,  the  other  from 
society;  and  changes  as  changes  the  society  in  which  helives. 
To  insist  that  this  latter  chcuacter  shall  be  in  a  democratic 
state  of  society,  what  it  should  be  in  a  monarchical,  is  to  drive 
our  generous  youth,  especially  susceptible  of  social  in- 
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flaences,  out  of  the  Church  into  infidelity  or  irreligion.  In 
this  country  the  democratic  order  is  established,  and  so 
fer  as  it  leaves  the  Church  free  to  c»rry  on  her  divine  work, 
it  has  the  right  to  reign ;  and  hence,  iji  this  country,  in  all 
that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  human  prudence,  it  is  our 
duty  as  well  as  interest  to  conform  to  it.  If  any  of  us  have 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  prejudices,  they  are  out  of 
place  here.  In  religion  we  must  bow  to  authority,  but  in 
all  else  we  must  cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom.  We  owe  this 
even  to  our  religion,  for  not  otherwise  shall  we  preserve  our 
youth,  and  fill  our  churches  after  the  present  adult  genera- 
tion has  passed  off.  This,  too,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  thespirit  of  the  Church,  who  makes  herself  "  all  to  all." 


Art.  II. — L^Eglise  pendant  les  quartre  demiera  Slides, 
Par  M.  Capefigub.  Paris.  Tomes  1  et  2.  8vo.  1854 
&  1855. 

M.  Capefigub  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  reading 
public  for  his  numerous  and  interesting  works,  which  are 
written  with  a  peculiar  eloquence  of  style,  and  a  chivalrous 
spirit  of  Catholicity.  We  have  placed  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  his  work  on  the  Church  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  all  that  have  as  yet  appeared,  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  commenting 
upon  their  merits,  as  to  indicate  the  source  whence  the 
materials  for  our  present  Essay  on  the  Sixteenth  Century 
have  been,  in  great  measure,  derived.  We  divide  this 
Essay  into  three  parts : 

I.  The  Kevival  of  Letters  and  the  Eeformation. 
n.  The  Effects  of  the  Eeformation. 
III.  The  Council  of  Trent  and  its  Eesults. 

The  first  part  we  insert  in  the  present  number ;  the 
others  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  numbers. 

The  sixteenth  century  opens,  with  almost  unprecedented 
importance,  upon  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  ushers  in 
the  light  of  letters,  and  gives  birth  to  momentous  events 
and  extraordinary  personages,  whose  influence,  for  good  or 
evil^  is  acting  still  upon  the  destinies  of  the  present  genera- 
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tioD.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and,  in  closing  that  period  of  society  so  eminently  Catho- 
lic, it  opens  another  of  a  novel  and  heterogeneous  character. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  entirely  free  from  the  Hellen- 
istic spirit  which  the  sixteenth  century  assumed.  The 
somewhat  rude  yet  touching  lays  of  the  Troubadours  did 
not  borrow  any  thing  from  the  genius  of  Pagan  antiquity. 
Even  the  love  they  breathe  is  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  classic  poets.  In  the  arts,  also,  this  per- 
fect removal  from  the  Greek  and  Pantheistic  form  is 
strikingly  manifest.  The  Grothic  cathedral,  with  its  fretted 
vaults  and  long-drawn  aisles,  bears  a  spiritual  and  heavenly 
character,  like  prayer,  for  the  use  of  which  it  was  erected  ; 
whilst  the  Pagan  temple,  magnificent  in  its  rows  of 
uniform  columns  and  exquisite  capitals,'fills  the  spectator's 
mind  with  delight,  but  does  not  raise  it  above  the  genius 
of  the  architect.  It  is  matter  embellished  by  poetic 
imaginations,  but  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  cease  to 
be  matter.  It  is  the  block  of  stone,  out  of  which  Horace 
did  not  care  whether  a  Priapus  or  a  bench  should  be  carved 
for  the  shady  walks  of  his  gardens. 

How  different  the  age  by  which  they  were  succeeded ! 
The  former  were  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  religious  faith, 
which  exhibits  itself  in  all  the  productions  of  art ;  the 
sixteenth  century  was  stamped  with  a  pagan  character, 
imparted  by  the  recent  discovery  of  ancient  classic  manu- 
scripts of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace  ;  by  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  ;  and  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  the  authors 
of  Greece  and  Kome.  The  beautiful  gardens  of  Tivoli, 
and  the  cool  shades  of  the  Villa  Adrian,  seemed  to  be 
peopled  anew  with  fewns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs ;  and  fresh 
garlands  of  flowers  were  wreathed  around  the  brows  of 
Pan,  and  strewn  over  the  shrine  of  Thermes.  In  poring 
over,  with  impassioned  avidity,  the  strains  of  Hion,  it  was 
difficult  not  to  inhale  the  spirit  of  the  incense  that  smoked 
before  the  statue  of  Jove,  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
Of  all  the  ancient  authors,  Ovid  was  the  best  known  and 
most  read  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  the  poet  of  what 
may  be  called  the  legends  of  paganism  ;  and  of  many  of 
the  prodigies,  I  had  almost  said  miracles,  of  Olympus ; 
and  as,  during  those  times,  the  unsophisticated  minds  of 
men  loved  the  marvellous,  and  delighted  in  legends  of  a 
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sacred  kind,  the  author  of  the  Metamorphoses  possessed 
a  congenial  attraction  and  acquired  wide-spread  popularity 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Hellenistic  spirit,  which  took  possession  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  always  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  Europe.  In  perusing  the  writings  of  the  Roman 
authors  under  the  OsBsars,  we  are  struck  with  the  com- 
plaints with  which  they  abound  against  the  Greek  domi- 
^nation  at  Bome  :  a  domination  which  grasped  the  sceptre 
of  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  did  not  spare 
any  intrigue  or  effort  to  control  the  Boman  character 
itself.  Hence  the  indignant  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
seus against  the  Greeks ;  who,  notwithstanding,  wielded  so 
potent  an  influence  even  over  the  writers  who  assailed 
them,  that  the  style  of  those  immortal  poets  abounds  with 
Hellenistic  idioms  and  Ionic  peculiarities.  The  classic 
scholar  will  not  fail  to  remember  the  famous  line,  in  which 
that  Graeco-Asiatic  influence  at  Bome  is  denounced  by 
Juvenal : 

"  Grfficam  nrbem ;  quamvis  qnota  portio  faecis  Aohaei? 
Jampridem  Tjms  in  Tiberim  denozit  Orontee." 

As  early  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  universities 
of  Italy  began  to  be  tinctured  with  Hellenism.  Those  of 
Pisa,  Florence,  and  Venice,  were  filled  with  Greek  pro- 
fessors. In  proportion  as  the  Turks  extended  their  con- 
quests and  dominion,  those  scientific  refugees  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  schools  of  Italy  and  in  the  southern  regions 
of  France.  Their  language  became  familiar  to  the  learned ; 
and  the  Greek  was  spoken  with  facility  and  purity  in  the 
schools  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  Under  their  auspices,  the 
classic  authors  gradually  became  known  ;  their  works  were 
read,  and  from  them  the  first  element  of  a  new  literature 
was  derived. 

The  poems  of  Dante  are  marked,  not  by  a  classic  but 
rather  a  theolo^cal  character.  The  genius  of  the  mystic 
poet  mingled  m  the  scholastic  disputes  as  well  as  the 
political  feuds  of  his  age ;  and  his  masterly  productions 
are  as  little  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  Homer  as  they  are 
subject  to  the  genius  of  polytheism.  If,  in  his  Divina 
Comedia,  he  took  Virgil  as  his  guide,  and  if  he  has  re- 
corded his  admiration  of  the  Mantuan  Bard,  it  was  more 
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on  account  of  the  anticipated  Christian  traits  which  he 
evinced,  especially  when  singing  the  Oracles  of  the  Sibyls, 
than  for  his  Pagan  excellencies.  Hence  that  celebrated 
apostrophe : 

"  Or  8©'  tn  qnel  Virgilio  e  quelle  fonte 
Ohe  spanda  di  pamr  si  largo  fimne." 

He  dives  into  the  philosophical  and  historical  disputes 
which  then  agitated  the  Monastic  Orders.  In  the  highest^ 
mansions  of  heaven  he  places  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisium,  and  Saint  Bonaventura,  Cath- 
olic Doctors  by  excellence,  who  wielded  the  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
whose  profound  erudition  and  genius  rendered  them  popu- 
lar as  well  as  renowned  throughout  the  world.  In  Dante's 
conception  there  is  no  pagan  tinge.  He  had  profoundly 
studied  the  Prophets  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and  his  mind 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sublime  ideas,  figures,  and 
language  of  those  inspired  books.  It  was  absorbed,  like- 
wise, by  images  and  legends  of  the  Beatific  Visions,  which 
constitute  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the  most  plaintive 
and  beautiful  episodes  of  his  extraordinary  poem. 

Petrarch,  like  Dante,  entertained  a  lively  admiration  of 
VirgiL  Upon  his  table,  in  his  studio,  lay  a  richly  illumi- 
nated manuscript  of  the  -^neid,  which,  during  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  while  Avignon  slept,  he  annotated  and 
commented  upon  with  untiring  fidelity.  His  Sonnets  to 
Laura  show  that  he  had  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Ovid  and  Catullus.  But,  whilst  he  read  with  delight 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  the  style  of  his  sonnets  and 
other  poems  belongs  less  to  the  ancient  than  to  the  medi- 
aeval school.  The  songs  of  the  Troubadours  seem  to  have 
been  the  fountain  of  his  inspiration.  Whether  he  pours 
out  in  plaintive  strains  his  passion  for  Laura,  or  whether 
his  muse  complains  in  indignant  verse  of  the  preva- 
lent abuses  of  some  of  the  clergy,  his  Sonnets  to  his  Lady 
are  not  like  the  Odes  of  the  Pagan  Lyrist.  Laura  is  a 
very  different  creation  from  the  Cynthias  and  Lesbias  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  and  Vaucluse  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
luxurious  haunts  of  Tibur  and  Sorrentum. 

In  Boccaccio,  the  Greek  mythology  assumes  an  undis- 
puted ascendant.     He  awakens,  from  the  sliunber  of  ages, 
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the  pagan  deities.  From  this  epoch  commences  the  rage 
for  the  imitation  of  the  [Greek  poets.  Their  language 
began  to  be  studied  with  an  enthusiasm  that  amount^ 
abnost  to  passion.  The  Greeks  who  had  fled  to  Italy  en- 
joyed unbounded  popularity.  Among  them  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  the  two  disciples  of  Gemisthus  Pletho : 
namely,  Michael,  afterwards  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
George  of  Trebisond., 

Bessarion,  a  native  of  Trebisond,  had  been  designated 
as  Bishop  of  Nice  by  the  Greek  Church,  by  which  he  was 
deputed  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  where  he  used  all  his 
influence  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  He  made  his  submission  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  Eugenius  IV.,  who  took  him  to  his  court,  and 
decorated  him  with  the  Cardinal's  hat.  Bessarion  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  letters,  and  an  admirer  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato*.  He  had  founded  at  Constantinople  a  very  valu- 
able library,  consisting  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians ;  and  has  left  a 
monument  of  his  erudition,  as  well  as  an  imperishable 
token  of  his  admiration  for  Plato,  in  his  treatise,  entitled 
Contra  caiumniatorem  Platonia. 

By  the  side  of  Bessarion  stands  the  equally  famous 
George  of  Trebisond.  In  his  early  youth^  he  exchanged 
for  his  native  land  the  more  genial  soil  of  Italy  ;  and  in 
his  maturer  years  filled  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the 
schools  of  Venice  and  Vicenza.  Although  he  did  not  yield 
to  Bessarion  in  his  admiration  of  Greek  antiquity,  yet  his 
opinions^and  school  of  philosophy  differed  from  those  of  the 
Cardinal.  Bessarion  adopted  the  spiritualism  of  Plato  ; 
GJeorge  embraced  and  defended  the  system  of  Aristotle; 
and  from  this  difference  of  opinion  sprang  their  animated 
disputations  concerning  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
ancient  schools.  The  Greek  schools  had  from  immemorial 
times  been  the  prolific  nurseries  of  speculative  disputations ; 
and  whenever  they  entered  the  domain  of  theology,  vision- 
ary theories  and  dogmatic  errors  were  invariably  the  con- 
sequence. This  fact  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the 
Church,  which  records  the  strange  and  fatal  heresies  of 
the  Gnostics,  Ebionites,  and  other  Oriental  sects. 

Meantime  the  art  of  printing  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered ;  some  of  the  first  issues  from  the  press  were  the 
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works  of  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  philosophers  ;  and  the 
rage  for  Hellenistic  literature  seized  upon  the  learned. 
They  passed  their  entire  lives  in  deciphering  old  manu- 
scripts, copying  the  original  text,  correcting  proofs,  and 
watching  over  the  tardy  operations  of  the  press.  Not 
content  with  the  attainment  of  a  limited  knowledge,  they 
vainly,  but  ambitiously,  aspired  to  the  Utopian  scheme  of 
acquiring  universal  science.  De  omni  re  adhUi  was  the 
visionary  thesis  of  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  a  man  of  eccentric 
but'gigantic  intellect.  Destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
Pico  laid  aside  the  practical  and  sacred  studies  of  the 
sanctuary  to  devote  himself  to  those  of  speculative  science, 
the  languages,  and  philosophy.  The  typo  of  his  mind  is 
manifested  in  the  immense  cabalistic  library  which  he 
formed.  The  result  of  his  Greek  studies  was  to  revive  the 
controversy  between  the  disciples  of  Aristotle'  and  Plato  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  senses  and  the  soul ;  his 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  studies  terminated  in  the  cabalistic 
art,  which  may  be  termed  the  magic  of  the  learned. 

The  Filcopo  of  Boccaccio  is  the  most  singular  example 
of  the  mixture  of  mythology  and  Christianity.  The 
licentious  author  of  the  Decameron  places  the  scene  of  his 
romance  at  Home.  The  Popes  predominate,  under  the 
name  of  Christ ;  and  yet  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vulcan  and  Venus 
are  invoked  in  all  their  heathenish  attributes.  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  Olympus,  is  sent  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who 
invokes  Jupiter,  the  Supreme  God,  Some  Oiove. — ^Mer- 
cury and  St.  James  of  Gallicia  appear  equally  upon  the 
same  platform.  This  strange  confusion  was  the  effect  of 
the  study  of  the  Grecian  poets,  whose  language,  figures, 
and  ideas  imparted  to  his  pages  the  impress  of  the  originals 
whom  he  copied  and  admired.  And  his  extreme  admira- 
tion of  the  poets  led  him  almost  to  venerate,  at  least 
in  fancy,  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Heaven  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seemed  to  shrink  before  the  Oljrmpus  of  the 
Pagan  Era  ;  just  as  the  profoimd  theology  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin  was  set  aside  for  the  metaphysical  disputes  of 
Aristotle* 

From  the  dominion  of  letters,  this  mental  revolution 
extended  itself  to  that  of  the  arts.  The  plastic  form  did 
not  much  occupy  the  attention  of  the  medisBval  mind.  Physi- 
cal beauty  never  entered  into  competition  with  the  perfee- 
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tion  of  the  sonl :  hence  the  mediaeval  painter  and  sculptor 
studied  to  impart  to  his  productions  a  sweet  and  moral  ex- 
pression. To  their  personages  they  gave  an  attitude  of 
contemplation  and  prayer.  Their  figures  are  uncouth,  and 
their  positions  grotesque.  There  is  no  attempt  at  plastic 
beauty,  or  the  nude  proportions  of  the  Greek  or  Koman 
form.  Modesty  being  by  excellence  a  Christian  idea,  the 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  cover  their  personages  with  long 
robes,  which  resemble  the  monastic  habit,  or  the  peniten- 
tial sackcloth.  The  stranger  who  visits  the  grand  old 
Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Paris,  will  see  around  the 
choir  the  best  specimens  of  the  bass-reliefs  of  mediaeval  art. 

The  disciples  of  Giotto  essayed  the  reproduction  of  the 
muscular  system,  which,  developed  by  anatomical  studies, 
began  at  this  era  to  spread  itself  in  the  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine. The  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century. threw  oflf  the 
mediaeval  drapery  ;  filled  the  Campo  Santo  with  uncovered 
frescos  and  the  windows  of  the  churches  with  naked 
figures.  The  mantle  which  the  modesty  of  the  primitive 
painters  had  hung  over  the  figure  on  the  cross,  was 
removed.  Adam  and  Eve,  the  martyrs  expiring  at  the 
stake,  on  the  equlens,  or  in  the  Colosseum,  were  represented 
stripped  of  their  garments,  in  order  to  display  more  per- 
fectly the  anatomical  and  muscular  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

This  novel  taste  manifested  itself  likewise  in  the 
architecture  of  that  age.  The  construction  of  churches 
and  basilics  assumed  a  Hellenistic  form.  The  Greek 
temples  are  taken  as  models,  and  every  new  church  must 
be  constructed  after  the  Doric  or  Ionic  order.  The  tem- 
ples of  paganism  were  made  the  object  of  especial  study  : 
and  the  antiquarian  displayed  his  learning  by  exhibiting 
the  difference  between  the  votive  altar  and  domestic 
shrine.  The  bed  of  the  Tiber  was  explored  with  the  hope 
of  finding  some  statue  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  some  Khodian 
Apollo,  or  some  Venus  of  Milo.  In  the  primitive  ages, 
the  rich  columns  of  porphyry  that  adorned  the  pagan 
temples  were  removed  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the 
newly  erected  Christian  basilics,  and  in  some  instances  the 
temples  were  destroyed,  in  order  that  on  their  site 
churches  might  be  erected,  like  trophies  on  the  ruins  of 
paganism,  and  monuments  of  the  fiEuth  of  the  architect 
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who  reared  them.  But  now,  there  is  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  pagan  style,  and  churches  are  constructed  after  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  temples  of  Greece.  With 
this  tendency  to  imitate  the  pagan  arts,  the  simplicity  of 
manners  which  characterized  the  Middle  Ages  began  to 
^  change  ;  and  the  rigid  and  ascetic  habits  of  mind  and  con- 
'  duct  yielded  gradually  to  those  of  a  more  lax  and  artistic 
nature.  It  was  this  sudden  transition  that  facilitated  the 
religious  revolution  that  ensued,  and  which  is  commonly 
styled  the  Beformation. 

Leo  X.  has  been  immortalized  in  history  and  song 
as  the  patron  of  letters.  His  undying  fame  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  elegant  muse  of  Pope,  and  inscribed  in 
glowing  characters  on  the  annals  of  manlond  by  the  genius 
of  Boscoe.  Under  his  glorious  Pontificate  the  arts  and 
sciences  sprang  into  life  again  ;  and  a  host  of  learned  and 
extraordinary  men  appeared  on  a  sudden,  like  a  galaxy  of 
newly  discovered  constellations,  around  the  Vatican.  With 
the  names  of  Sadolet,  Bembo,  Erasmus,  Aldus  Minucius, 
and  Vida,  every  novice  in  the  history  of  those  times  is  &- 
miliar. 

While  the  learned  men  of  this  epoch  were  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  the  revival  of  ancient  classic  literature, 
it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  the  austerer  study  of 
theology  and  Sacred  Scripture  was  generally  neglected. 
As  in  all  great  sudden  transitions  the  human  mind  is 
too  apt  to  rush  into  extremes,  so  in  the  present  cGise 
the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  their  ardent  love 
of  classic  lore,  seemed  to  undervalue  that  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  The  profoimd  scholastic  erudition  of  the 
medisBval  writers  was  not  appreciated  amid  the  excessive 
admiration  of  Hesiod  or  Plato.  Nothing  now  could  satisfy 
the  public  taste,  but  the  classic  discoveries  of  Greece  and 
Bome.  There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  learned,  when 
an  Apollo,  or  a  Jupiter  of  gigantic  dimensions  was  raked 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  muddy  Tiber,  or  when  some 
half-ruined  temple  was  excavated  at  Herculaneumor  Pesstum. 
The  same  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  ancient 
beauty  of  Greece  and  Bome  appears  as  strong  and  uni- 
versal in  the  untiring  searches  after  classic  manuscripts. 
Greece,  when  oppressed  by  the  Turkish  power,  transported 
into  Italy  her  treasures  of  profene  literature.  These  mann- 
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scripts  were  now  copied  with  exactitude  ;  and  the  typogra-. 
phic  art,  which  had  been  developed  with  such  perfect 
care  under  the  Minucii,  reproduced  the  originals,  and 
scattered  them  abroad  in  profusion.  Some  of  the  most 
accurate  texts  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Virgil  and 
Ovid  are  to  be  found  among  the  first  editions  of  the  Aldi. 
Each  party  had  his  learned  proof-readers,  who  compared 
the  text,  punctuated  with  scrupulous  precision,  and  pro- 
duced specimens  of  typography  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  had  been  preceded  by  that 
(rf  Julius  II.,  an  admirer  of  classic  antiquity  :  it  was 
under  his  auspices  that  Machiavelli  composed  his  famous 
work  De  Principe,  and  Picus  Mirandulus  his  Encyclopedia 
of  Universal  Science.  His  familiar  friends  were  Bembo, 
Castiglione,  Flaminius,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  men, 
most  of  whom  he  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  the  Church. 
To  military  daring  Julius  added  the  passion  for  books, 
which  he  collected  from  all  quarters  ;  and  to  his  zeal, 
Bome  is  indebted  for  the  rarest  and  richest  manuscripts 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  Under  his  patronage  Ariosto 
wrote  his  Orlando  Furioso,  a  singular  medley  of  theologi- 
cal doctrines  and  love,  of  Paradise  and  Olympus,  of 
Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  ;  a 
poem,  like  most  productions  of  a  transition-taste,  without 
any  fixed  character  or  design. 

The  arts,  at  this  period,  were  under  an  equally  ambi- 
guous influence.  Perrugino  maintains  a  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic and  religious  chamcter;  while  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
divides  his  magnificent  genius  between  the  sacred  and  the 
pagan.  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gracia,  he 
painted  the  admirable  Last  Supper  ;  but.  again,  by^the  side 
of  that  immortal  performance,  he  traces  Olympus  and  its ' 
deities :  Jove  hurling  his  thunderbolts,  and  the  choirs  of 
Muses  chanting  their  songs  to  the  sound  of  their  lyres. 

Julius  II.  announced  the  plan  of  a  church,  which  by  its 
colossal  proportions,  was  intended  to  express,  so  to  speak, 
the  sovereignty  and  universality  of  Home, — ^a  temple  more 
magnificent  than  that  of  St.  Sophia  in  New  Bome,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  mosque  by  the  impiety  of  the  Turks. 
The  execution  of  this  prodigious  idea  was  intrusted  to 
Bramante,  who  conceived  the  mighty  design  to  erect  upon 
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the  site  of  an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a  Btur 
pendens  pile,  which  should  command  the  admiration  of 
all  succeeding  ages.  Bramante's  original  plan  was  somewhat 
modified  hy  Michael- Angelo,  whose  style,  like  that  of  his 
immortal  predecessor  and  master,  was  formed  by  the  study 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Boman*  architecture.  Hence  his 
mixture  of  the  pagan  with  the  Christian  art ;  his  nude 
anatomical  creations  were  the  effects  of  his  study  of  the 
muscular  system  of  the  medical  schools  of  Bologna.  His 
statues  are  gigantic,  eyery  Saint  is  a  Hercules,  or  a  Titan, 
and  his  St.  Peter's  grander  than  the  Colosseum. 

Leo  X.  continued,  in  a  far  more  munificent  manner,  the 
protection  of  the  arts,  which  Julius  II.  had  commenced. 
No  sooner  was  he  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  than  he 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age. 
Bembo  and  Sadolet  were  made  his  secretaries.  The  for- 
mer, by  birth  a  Venetian,  was  the  most  brilliant  scholar  of 
the  University  of  Padua,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
literature,  but  more  especially  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
the  Commentaries  of  Ceesar.  These  he  constantly  read  in 
his  retreat  near  the  Falls  of  Tivoli,  which  he  seldom 
quitted,  except  to  assist  at  the  Literary  Academy,  institu- 
ted by  Aldus  Minucius  at  Venice. 

Sadolet  was  a  native  of  Modena,  a  brilliant  student  of 
the  Schools  of  Pisa  and  Ferrara,  a  perfect  adept  in  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  he  wrote  with  ad- 
mirable elegance.  In  his  Treatise  On  the  Liberal  Education 
of  Children^  he  took  Quintilian  as  his  model,  and  in  his 
work  on  Philosophy,  he  imitates  the  thoughts  and  style  of 
Cicero.  He  composed  Latin  verses  with  perfection,  while 
his  subjects  are  invariably  of  a  pagan  nature  :  at  one  time 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  Curtius ;  then  the  admi- 
rable group  of  Laocoon  ;  and  then  again,  an  eclogue  entitled 
Sylva,  in  imitation  of  Virgil. 

I  said  that  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  editions  of 
Plato  emanated  from  the  press  of  Aldus  Minucius.  The 
proofs  were  corrected  by  Marcus  Musurus,  in  recompense 
for  whose  learning  and  care,  Leo  X  raised  him  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Malvoisia.  When  Zaccharia  produced 
his  elegant  edition  of  Sophocles  and  Homer,  Leo  seemed 
transported  with  joy.  By  this  munificent  Pontiff,  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  was  enriched 
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with  those  splendid  editions.  The  superintendence  of  the 
Vatican  Library  he  intrusted  to  Jerome  Alexander,  an 
ardent  lover  of  ancient  letters  ;  while  Theseus  Ambrosius^ 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  translated  from  the 
Arabic  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which,  at  this  period, 
became  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  Leo  X.  now 
found  himself  encircled  with  poets,  grammarians,  artists, 
and,  in  a  word,  with  every  class  of  learned  and  illustrious 
men.  Ludovico  Ariosto  sang  the  Orlando  Furioao  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pontifical  Throne,  which  was  surrounded 
with  Bemi,  Trissino,  Almani,  Kuolti,  Sanazzar,  Quemo, 
and  others,  whose  names  are  immortal  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

The  first  productions  of  the  brush  of  Kaphael  are 
marked  with  a  mediaeval  stamp  :  imitations  of  Perrugino, 
distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  their  physic^omies,  and 
the  touching  graces  of  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the 
monasteries:  Sanzio  does  not  deviate  from  that  primitive 
school  in  his  picture  of  the  Sponsals  of  the  Virgin,  in  which 
prevail,  as  yet,  some  of  the  principles  of  ancient  perspective, 
in  the  temple  which  he  has  placed  in  the  backgroimd  of  the 
painting.  But  gradually  he  yields  to  the  influence  of  the 
age,  adorns  the  Halls  of  the  Segnatura  with  Apollo  in  the 
midst  of  the  Muses,  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Pace 
with  the  Sibyls,  and  the  Lodges  of  the  Vatican  with 
fabulous  allegories.  There  the  rapid  Hours  are  displayed 
as  Homer  describes  them ;  there  the  Seasons  appear  in 
poetic  succession  ;  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  Fauns, 
Satyrs,  and  Muses. 

Michael- Angelo  goes  still  farther  than  Baphael  in  the 
transformation  of  the  arts,  if  not  in  polytheistic  allegory, 
at  least  in  muscular  delineation,  the  materialism  of  art 
The  studied  contortions  of  the  damned,  in  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, savor  of  the  scalpel,  and  in  a  comer  of  his  gigantic 
work,  he  introduces  the  bark  of  Charon.  He  delights  in 
bringing  out  the  muscles  and  nerves,  without  much  regard 
to  the  expression  of  the  physiognomy. 

Michael- Angelo's  plan  of  St.  Peter's  Church  differs  from 
that  of  Bramante,  but,  nevertheless,  departs  entirely  from 
the  models  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is,  however,  an  im- 
perishable moniunent  of  genius,  the  stupendous  perfection 
of  art,  and  a  sublime  visible  type  of  the  eternal  destinies 
of  the  Church. 
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This  new  impulse  given  to  the  arts  at  Rome,  extended 
tiirough  all  Europe.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  decorates,  with 
classic  subjects,  the  palaces  of  Francis  I.  The  vases  and 
figures  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  are  copied  from  the  ancient 
bass-reliefs  of  Greece.  Germany  was  slow  in  adopting  the 
general  movement.  The  Virgins  of  Albert  Diirer  retain 
the  medisBval  character  in  every  respect.  The  landscape 
that  spreads  around  the  Saviour's  stable,  the  shepherds  on 
the  hills  tuning  their  uncouth  rustic  pipes,  seem  as  it 
were  a  leaf  torn  from  the  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  also  his  knights  and  archdukes  kneeling  over 
the  tombs  in  St.  Stephen's,  at  Vienna.  Like  all  the 
German  painters,  Albert  Durer  delights  in  allegory.  His 
Melancholy  has  earned  the  admiiution  of  the  world.  The 
sadness  of  one  female  figure  is  profound.  The  objects 
around  her  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  this  philosophical  legend.  The  bird  of  night, 
the  gloomy  Hours,  the  bats  spreading  out  their  sable  wings 
impart  the  sadness  of  the  picture  to  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 

In  consequence  of  the  revival  of  letters,  so  munificent- 
ly patronized  by  Leo  X.,  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  princi- 
ples sprang  up  in  society.  The  worldly  elegance  of  his 
manners,  which  savored  rather  of  the  -Medici  than  the 
Pontiff;  the  relation,  more  Mecasnas-like  than  ecclesiastical, 
in  which  he  stood  towards  the  Roman  people ;  the  exces- 
sive prodigality  with  which  he  lavished  honors  and  riches 
upon  men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  were  not  too  rigid  in 
their  morality,  or  too  sound  in  their  orthodoxy  ;  and  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  ascetic  character  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  classic  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
prepared  the  way  for  that  deplorable  event  to  which  our 
attention  will  now  be  directed. 

The  idea  of  a  reformation  was  no  new  thing  in  the 
History  of  the  Church.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  it 
developed  itself  under  legitimate  authority  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  herselC  The  reform  of  religious  orders  was 
as  ancient  as  those  of  Saint  Benedict,  Saant  Bruno,  and 
Saint  Dominic.  The  Popes  themselves  had  often  called 
for  reforms  in  the  disciplme  of  the  Church,  through  the 
Church,  and  for  this  object  more  than  one  Council  had 
been  convoked.  When  kings  placed  themselves  in 
attitudes  of  hostility  to  the  Popes,  they  were  wont  to 
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appeal  £ix)m  the  Pontifical  power  to  reform.  When  feudal 
chieftains  presumed  to  levy  tithes  or  dispose  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical property,  their  cry  in  defence  of  their  rapacity  was 
reform.  So  that  reform  became  more  a  pretext  than  a 
principle,  to  palliate  extortion  or  justify  change.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  a  combined  war  between  princes  and  kings, 
parliaments  and  universities,  was  declared  against  the. Pa- 
pacy. The  doctrine  of  appeal  divided  public  opinion :  some 
referred  the  decision  to  a  future  Council,  but  others  ut- 
terly denied,  or  essentially  modified  it,  while  others  again 
denied  it  altogether.  In  the  theses  developed  by  Pico 
di  Mirandula,  more  than  one  heresy  can  be  detected. 
Erasmus,  in  his  Eulogium  of  Folly,  strikes  at  the  basis 
of  all  social  order,  and  Rabelais  indulges  in  the  bitterest 
sarcasms  against  the  clergy.  Leo  X.,  by  giving  too 
artistic  a  character  to  the  Papacy,  and  bringing  it  into 
too  familiar  contact  with  men  of  letters,  sacrificed  some- 
thing of  that  mediaeval  austerity  which  had  distinguished 
his  predecessors  since  the  tenth  century.  To  his  lofty 
genius,  it  is  true,  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  unrivalled  and 
enduring  monument  of  religion,  owes  its  erection  ;  still 
the  Papal  majesty  was  in  some  degree  compromised  by 
an  indiscriminate  patronage  of  literary  men,  of  whom 
some  proved  ungrateful  to  their  munificent  benefactor, 
and  others  openly  sided  with  Luther,  or  at  least  encour- 
aged his  schismatical  movement  by  their  unsound  opin- 
ions, and  their  opposition  to  the  Papal  authority. 

Luther's  Reformation,  whether  we  follow  its  progress 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  or  whether  we  see  it 
personified  in  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  traces  its  origin  to 
insubordination  and  rapacity.  The  accidental  cause  of  that 
fetal  revolution  was  the  preaching  of  the  Indulgence 
granted  for  the  accomplishment  of  twa  great  works  ;  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  meditated  cru- 
sade against  the  Turks :  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  re- 
vival of  letters  and  the  arts,  and  for  the  protection  of 
Christian  civilization  in  Europe.  In  order  to  explain  the 
animosity  and  violence  of  Luther  against  the  Church,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  exciting  disputes  that  were  carried 
on  among  the  monastic  orders  at  this  time.  A  strong 
'  antipathy  had  grown  up  between  the  Augustinians  and 
Franciscans.     The  former  belonged  to  a  class  of  monks, 
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whose  lives  were  retired,  and  whose  habits  inactive.  No 
longer  engaged  in  their  primitive  occupation  of  tilling 
the  ground,  they  devoted  their  time  to  reading,  prayer, 
and  commenting  the  Sdcred  Scriptures,  while  the  Orders 
Minors,  the  Preachers,  and  Franciscans  were  engaged  in 
miasionary  labors  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The 
Order  of  Preachers  still  preserved  their  primeval  vigor  and 
activity  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Leo  X.  should  have 
selected  them  to  preach  the  Indidgence  granted  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  when  the  energies  of  the  whole 
Church  were  to  be  roused  to  extraordinary  action.  At 
this  preference,  the  Augustinians,  especially  in  Germany, 
took  umbrage.  One  of  their  most  eloquent  men,  Martin 
Luther,  who  had  aspired  to  the  honor  of  proclaiming  the 
indulgence,  resented  his  disappointment  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner.  He  loudly  and  boldly  complained  of 
the  partiality  of  the  Pontiff ;  but  uttered  not  a  word,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  the  doctrine  or  efficacy  of  Indul- 
gences. Gradually,  however,  as  his  chagrin  became  more 
keen,  and  his  resentment  more  deeply  seated,  he  ventured 
to  question  the  dogma  itself ;  and,  at  last,  assailed  it 
without  reserve,  not  because  he  deemed  it  imscriptural, 
but  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  had  not  been 
chosen  to  display  his  eloquence  by  preaching  in  its  favor. 
Luther  did  not  foresee  the  extent  to  which  his  thesis 
would  carry  him.  It  unlocked  the  flood-gates  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  impetuosity  of  which  he  could  not  afterwards 
restrain.  Having  committed  himself  to  the  torrent,  he 
was  swept,  with  irresistible  rapidity,  into  its  boUing 
rortex.  Unhappily  there  now  prevailed  a  tendency  in 
the  popular  mind  to  resist  the  authority  of  Rome  i^  mat- 
ters of  Indulgences.  Luther  seized  upon  the  opportimity 
to  signalize  himself,  and  bent  his  acrimony  against  the 
Dominicans,  who,  in  the  person  of  the  learned  Tetzel, 
vindicated  the  ancient  usc^,  and  confuted  its  opponents. 
That  eminent  theologian  based  his  thesis  on  the  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and^tradition,  while  Luther  up- 
held his  opposition  to  it  by  the  influence  of  the  German 
Universities,  which  had  long  fostered  a  latent  hostility  to 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  had  now  a  plauable 
pretext  to  make  it  public.  At  the  head  of  these  Univer- 
sities stood  Melancthbn,  Carlostadt,  and  Amsdorfi*,  who 
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sided  with  the  opinions  of  Luther.  The  University  and 
Parliament  of  France  took  part  with  the  Doctors  of  Theo- 
logy, who  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  fixture  Generd 
Council 

These  disputations  and  controversies,  although  as  yet 
confined  to  Saxony,  had  been  re-echoed  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Germany  had  often  been  the  theatre  of  religious  agi- 
tation ;  and  not  vey y  long  before  Lutheranism  appeared, 
Bohemia  had  been  convulsed  by  the  feuds  of  John  Hubs  and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  •  Europe  should  have  learned  a  salutary 
lesson  from  the  disorders  and  calamities  which  these  pre- 
tended Beformers  had  occasioned  by  revolting  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Experience  should  have  con- 
vinced her  that,  if  the  divine  power  be  attacked,  the  civil 
cannot  hope  to  escape  ;  and  the  direful  results  must  be — as 
they  have  ever  been — social  confusion  and  moral  disorder. 
The  peasants  revolted  against  the  barons  as  soon  as  they 
defied  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  in  England  the  LoUards 
and  Wicliffites,  having  pillaged,  with  rapacious  hands, 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  arose  against  the  barons,  and 
seized  on  their  estates.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  secretly 
protected  Luther, ^whilst  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  vehemently  urged  the  Pope  to  anathematize 
the  rebellious  monk  as  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many. 

Leo  X.  did  not  possess  the  stem  energy  of  character 
necessary  to  strike  at  once,  and  with  vigorous  resolution, 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Surrounded  with  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  men  of  letters, — ^more  the  Medici  of  Florence 
than  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Borne, — ^he  found  it  a  diflBicult 
matter  to  contend  with  the  errors  which  Luther  had  broach- 
ed, aAd  the  Universities  of  Germany  sustained.  The  Saxon 
monk  ranked  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe  ;  and,  on 
that  account,  the  great  patron  of  letters  hesitated  at  first 
to  hurl  against  him  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican.  He  pre- 
ferred rather  to  regard  the  movement  as  the  mere  transi- 
tory effect  of  monastic  altercation,  than  a  premeditated 
combination  against  the  Church.  Yet,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine into  the  real  nature  of  the^  controversy,  he  deputed 
to  Germany  as  Legate  a  Uxterey  the  Cardinal  Cajetano  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.    That  Prelate  possessed  many 
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qualifications  that  fitted  him  for  his  important  mission ; 
he  was  of  a  cool,  yet  determined  character.  But  being 
a  Dominican,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  order,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  not  a  disinterested  umpire.  He,  in  vain, 
conjured  Luther  to  retract  his  errors,  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  Rome,  and  recognize  the  right  of  the  Domini- 
cans to  preach  the  Indulgence.  Luther  not  only  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  persuasions,  but  persisted  in  denying 
the  efficacy  of  Indulgences,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  Friars  Preachers  from  proclaiming 
them  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  and  Erasmus  and  Melanc- 
thon,  by  endeavoring  to  calm  the  excited  passions  of 
Luther,  rather  encouraged  his  resistance  to  the  Papal  au- 
thority by  creating  a  sort  of  middle  party.  The  inexo- 
rable monk,  iDstead  of  yielding  to  their  remonstrances, 
pushed  forward  more  boldly  in  his  career  of  reform,  at- 
tacked the  hierarchy,  and  finally  rent  asunder  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  He  contended  that  the  Pope  was  not  the 
representative  of  Christ  on  earth ;  that  there  was  no  visi- 
ble head  of  the  Church,  but  that  each  individual  member 
of  the  Christian  religion  possessed  the  right  to  interpret, 
according  to  his  own  views,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  faith.  By  this  expansive 
theory,  the  authority  of  General  Councils,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Pope,  was  peremptorily  denied.  On  this  point  the 
parliamentary  party  disagreed  with  the  Reformer,  whom 
they  charged  with  inconsistency  ;  inasmuch  as,  but  a 
short  time  previously,  he  had  appealed  from  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope  to  the  decision  of  a  General  Council,  which 
he  acknowledged  to  be  the  undoubted  and  infaDible  tri- 
bunal of  the  Universal  Church. 

Meanwhile  Leo  continued  to  act  with  extreme  mo- 
deration. Instead  of  following  the  advice  of  John  de 
Eck,  James  Hochstraten,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Schools  in  Germany,  which  was  that  he  should 
check  without  delay,  and  with  vigor,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  innovation,  the  amiable  Pontiff  inclined  towards 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  And  whilst  he  indulged 
the  fond  hope  that  Luther  might  be  induced  to  retract 
and  repent,  the  indomitable  heresiarch  was  absorbed 
in  planning  the  subversion  of  the  hierarchy  [and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church.  He  had  now  laid  aside  his  monastic 
habit,  and  broken  the  vows  by  which  he  was  bound  ;  he 
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declaimed  against  religious  orders,  and  even  hurled  Ins 
sullen  anathemas  against  B^me,  which  he  styled  the 
*^  New  Babylon,'*  He  rejected  four  sacraments,  retaining 
only  bs^tism,  penance,  and  the  Eucharist ;  blasphemed 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and,  in  a  treatise  entitled  De 
Servo  ArbitriOy  denied  the  free  will  of  the  human  soul. 
Leo  at  length  began  to  see  with  amazement  the  ex- 
tremes into  which  the  Saxon  monk  had  plunged,  and,  all 
hope  of  conciliation  destroyed,  he  could  no  longer  hesitate, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  to  vindicate  the  ancient 
traditions  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Having 
no  relish  for  scholastic  disputes,  he  took  but  little  in- 
terest at  firsts  in  the  agitation  of  Luther.  Afterwards, 
when  aroused  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics, he  sought  to  pacify  the  Reformer,  and  compound  the 
matter.  But  this  extreme  mansuetude,  instead  of  accom- 
plishing that  object,  only  emboldened  Luther  the  more, 
especially  as  he  had  already  found  in  Germany  thousands 
of  disciples  among  the  people,  and  many  stanch  protectors 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  eager  for  a  pretext  to  plun- 
der the  rich  abbeys  of  their  country.  Among  these  the 
two  most  conspicuous  were  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  and 
George  of  Sakonj.  At  length  Leo  summoned  courage 
to  issue  against  him  the  bull  of  excommunication  ;  but 
couched  in  terms  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  leav- 
ing ample  room  for  retractation  and  repentance.  "  We 
have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  reclaim  Luther  ;  we 
have  exhorted  him  by  our  letters  and  by  our  legates,  to 
enter  into  himself.  We  might  now  proceed  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him,  who,  like  a  new 
Porphyry,  attacks  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church; 
but,  in  imitation  of  the  clemency  of  our  Lord,  who  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  we  content  ourselves  with  again 
charitably  warning  him,  that,  if  he  retract  not  his  errors 
in  sixty  days,  both  he  and  his  abettors  shall  incur  the 
sentence  which  must  be  pronounced  against  heretics.'' 

While,  by  this  measure,  Leo  vindicated  the  majesty  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  acted  in  conformity  with  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessors,  yet  the  action  had  been  too  long  de- 
ferred. Luther,  who  had  time  to  strengthen  himself  by 
powerful  support,  treated  it  with  disregard,  or  rather  con- 
tempt. He  revenged  himself  by  ridiculi^  the  Pope  and  the 
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Church.  He  deluged  the  public  with  racy  pamphlets,  popu- 
lar treatises,  and  vitupemtke  ballads,  adapting  his  lan- 
guage to  all  classes.  In  his  controversial  books,  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  or  in  a  style  of  German  suited  to  the  universities  ; 
in  his  pamphlets  he  adopted  the  vernacular  tongue,  which  he 
wielded  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  working  upon 
the  passions  of  the  masses.  He  preached  openly  against 
religious  vows,  opened  the  doors  of  the  monasteries  to  all 
who  wished  to  abandon  their  sacred  retreats,  and,  finally, 
took  to  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of  Catharine  Bora,  a 
nun  of  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Nimptsh,  near  Grinmia.^ 

Affairs  had  now  assumed  so  serious  and  menacing  an 
aspect,  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  deemed  it  necessary 
to  convoke  a  Diet  at  Worms  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing the  spreading  evil.  Before  this  tribunal  Luther  was 
summoned  to  appear.  Having  obtained  a  safe  conduct, 
and  followed  by  a  troop  of  German  adventurers,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  appointed.  The  redoubtable  Ee- 
former  wore  a  long  black  gown ;  his  companions  were 
equipped  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  halberds.  In  this 
guise,  and  with  these  associates,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  Diet.  Nothing  daimted  by  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  he  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  the  books 
imputed  to  him,  and  made  a  statement  of  the  doctrines 
they  contained,  which  he  defended  as  conformable  to  the 
divine  word,  and  which  he  asserted  had  been  written  imder 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Diet  condemned 
him  as  an  innovator  in  the  Church,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace  in  Germany.  He  obstinately  refused  to  re- 
cant ;  and,  shielded  by  the  protection  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  withdrew  from  the  Diet,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach. 

The  boundaries  beyond  which  it  was  supposed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Luther  would  not  extend,  were  now  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  discordant  opinions.  The  Proto-Keformer 
found  himself  surrounded  by  rival  agitators,  who  claiming 
the  vaunted  right  of  private  judgment,  disdained  to  be  con- 
trolled by  his  standard  of  theology.  Having  emancipated 
the  human  mind,  as  he  boasted,  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  upon  what  ground  could  he  expect  others  to 
remain  subject  to  his  own  dominion  ?  Among  those  who 
seceded  from  his  party,  the  most  conspicuous  was  Zuiii- 
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glins,  the  Father  of  the  Sacramentarians,  so  called  from 
their  denying  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eu- 
charist. Reformer  now  stood  arrayed  against  Eeformer. 
Luther  condemned  and  anathematized  Zuinglius,  and  in- 
dignantly vindicated  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Shut  up  in  the  solitary  waUs  of  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
Luther's  mind,  now  grown  more  sullen  and  obdurate  by  the 
action  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  the  excommunication  of 
the  Pope,  was  absorbed  in  machinating  new  assaults  on  the 
Church.  Beason  seemed  to  abandon  him  altogether,  and 
he  became  the  victim  of  spleen  and  passion.  Amid  the 
gloom  of  his  solitude  and  the  ravings  of  his  imagination,  he 
&ngied  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Devil,  by  whose 
cogent  arguments  he  was  convinced  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
Mass,  and  consequently  of  the  fallacy  of  transubstaqtiation. 
In  Older  to  reconcile  his  inconsistency  in  rejecting  now  a 
dogma  which  he  had  so  recently  defended  against  Zuinglius, 
he  invoked  the  aid  of  supernaturalism.  With  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  Legendary,  he  recounts  his  dialogue  with  the 
infernal  spirit,  and  acknowledges  that  by  the  logic  of 
the  father  of  lies  he  was  convinced  that  the  Mass  is  an  act 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  God.  Upon  this  ground  the 
boasted  Rationalist  and  Reformer  condenmed  and  abolished 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Led  on  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, but  by  an  inevitable  gradation  (so  intimately  does 
each  Catholic  dogma  depend  upon  the  other),  he  next  lev- 
elled his  attack  against  Auricular  Confession,  and  finally 
against  the  entire  organization  of  the  Church.  I  leave  to 
others  better  versed  in  the  German  language  to  decide  what 
claims  the  Reformer  may  possess  to  purity  and  elegance  of 
style,  but  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  polemics  to 
assert  that  they  are  coarse  in  expression,  superficial  in 
thought,  and  wanting  in  elevation. 

Scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  since  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Prague  had,  by  their  disorganizing  doctrines,  dxcited 
the  peasants  and  lower  orders  of  society  against  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy.  Their  leveUing  maxims  spread  devas- 
tation through  Germany.  Zuinglius  and  Carlostadt,  in 
adopting  their  theory,  still  did  not  advocate  material 
violence,  by  which  social  order  and  the  public  peace  would 
be  destroyed.  Munster,  however,  did  not  observe  this 
moderation.     Gathering  up  the  obsolete  doctrines  of  the 
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Hussites,  he  proclaimed :  ^^  That  iDfant  baptism  is  not 
a  Sacrament,  because  it  is  administered  without  the 
free  acceptance  of  the  recipient,  and,  therefore,  it  should 
be  renewed  after  attainment  of  the  age  of  reason. 
Hence  the  etymological  term,  Anabaptists,  But  baptism 
once  legitimately  administered,  he  contended  that  man 
becomes  a  Christian,  unshackled  by  any  chains  of  supremacy 
or  authority.  For  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  established 
upon  the  most  perfect  equality,  without  any  exterior  sign 
or  symbol."  Unfortunately  this  revolutionary  and  .anti- 
social system  was  not  confined  to  mere  theory,  but  was 
fearfully  reduced  to  practice.  The  peasantry  arose,  and 
not  only  destroyed  crosses,  and  chased  the  monks  from  their 
cloisters,  but  drove  the  lords  from  their  castles;  while 
these  fojmidable  words  of  Munster  thundered  over  the  land : 
'^  Three  hundred  thousand  peasants  are  in  arms  in  the 
Klegau  and  along  the  Necker.  The  master  (meaning 
the  Emperor)  will  lead  off  the  dance ;  while  the  nobles 
cannot  hope  to  escape  the  fate  that  awaits  the  Kaiser.  Let 
us  seize  upon  the  kingdom  which  the  Lord  has  promised 
us.  God  commands  you  to  treat  the  impious  as  Moses 
dealt  with  the  Cananeans." 

Luther,  who  had  witnessed  with  indignation  the  ex- 
tremes into  which  the  Sacrament arians,  headed  by  Zuin- 
glius  and  Carlostadt,  had  fallen,  could  not  now  restrain  his 
anger  at  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  Anabaptists. 
But  what  argument  could  he  oppose  to  their  pretensions  of 
l)eing  more  evangelical  than  himself,  when,  by  his  own  re- 
bellion against  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  had  thrown 
down  the  only  barrier  on  earth  that  could  check  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  human  mind,  and  restrain  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  In  a  dogmatic  and  imperious  tone  he  de- 
nounced them,  and  condemned  their  theory  as  pernicious, 
and  destructive  of  the  object  of  the  Eeformation.  But  in 
vain ;  they  persisted  in  their  right,  based  upon  private  judg- 
ment, to  evangelize  the  world  in  their  own  way,  although 
not  consonant  with  the  views,  or  sanctioned  by  the  appro- 
bation^  of  other  Reformers.  Their  obstinacy  aroused  the 
fury  of  Luther  ;  who,  unable  to  convict  them  of  heresy  by 
the  force  of  argument,  or  to  induce  them  to  desist  from 
their  rebellion,  in  virtue  of  his  prior  claims  as  a  Reformer, 
appealed  to  Uie  secular  arm  to  exterminate  the  Anabap- 
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tists.  "Let  the  lords  strike  these  rebels  with  the  sword  ; 
and  give  no  quarters  except  to  those  who  voluntarily  sub- 
mit." The  implacable  monk  complained  of  the  power  of 
the  Pope  :  he  now  becomes,  in  his  turn,  more  absolute  than 
the  Church.  His  sentence  was  executed  :  Munster  and  his 
peasants  were  made  to  expiate,  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
the  crime  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  Luther. 

The  political  effects  of  the  Reformation  were  as  &tal  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  as  its  religious  fanaticism 
had  proved  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  throughout  the 
German  states.  Some  of  the  Lutherans  themselves*  con- 
templated vrith  alarm  the  accumulating  evils.  In  the 
Diets  of  Spires  and  Nuremberg  a  protestatidh  was  issued 
by  the  minority.  At  Xugsbui-g  a  formulary  or  confession 
of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  the  protesters,  who  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, assumed  the  appellation  of  Protestants.  That 
formulapy,  which  was  intended  as  a  bond  of  unity,  had  the 
effect  to  produce  the  most  fatal  division.  It  contained  the 
germ  of  a  civil  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out,  and  during 
the  space  of  thirty  years  deluged  Germany  in  blood. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  march  of  the  Eeformation 
was  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  the  rich  abbeys  and  venerable 
monasteries.  That  savage  tract  of  cold  and  sterile  regions, 
comprised  in  the  ancient  maps  under  the  name  of  Scandi- 
navia, had  been  civilized  by  the  influence  of  bishops  and 
monks  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, they  were  little  better  than  a  wild  and  inhospitable 
waste,  whose  fierce  and  barbaric  inhabitants  poured  out 
upon  their  uncouth  altars  the  blood  of  human  victims.  To  the 
z/eal  of  the  holy  monk  Anscharius,  Scandinavia  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  abolition  of  those  sacrifices  ;  and  she  obtained 
her  civilization  from  the  indefatigable  missionaries  sent  from 
the  monasteries  of  Corlia  and  Saint-Bertin  ;  who,  after  un* 
remitting  efforts  and  persevering  labors,  succeeded  in  soft- 
ening and  enlightening  the  implacable  and  barbarous  wor- 
shippers of  Odin  and  Thor.  With  the  blessings  of  faith,  her 
handmaids,  industry  and  the  arts,  spread  throughout  her 
once  benighted  and  uncultivated  realm ;  and,  under  the 
genial  auspices  of  the  monks,  her  barren  soil  was  tilled,  and 
her  neglected  lands  were  converted  into  rich  pastures  and 
smiling  prairies. 

The  princes  and  barons  of  those  vast  countries,  having 
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identified  themselves  with  the  EefonnatioD,  ungratefully 
turned  their  arms  against  their  ancient  benefactors.  The 
confiscation  of  religious  property  was  the  first  fruit  of  the 
newly  adopted  faith.  Seventeen  thousand  fiinns  were  dis- 
tributed by  Gustavus  Adolphus  among  the  knights  ;  and 
the  monks  and  clergy,  to  the  zeal  of  whose  predecessors  the 
nation  was  indebted  for  knowledge  of  Christianity,  were 
driven  from  their  hallowed  solitudes,  and  compelled  to  lay 
aside  the  time-honored  habit  which  they  had  worn  so  long. 
Thus  did  the  violence  of  armed  men  seize  upon  and  destroy 
the  rrionuments  of  faith  which  the  piety  and  zeal  of  their 
ancestors  had  reared  and  preserved. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  had,  thus  far,  been 
confined  to  the  northern  regions  of  llurope,  England,  sep- 
arated by  her  insular  position  from  the  contagion,  did  not 
regard  the  movement  with  a  favorable  eye ;  on  the  con- 
trar)'-,  true  to  her  ancient  traditions,  and  firm  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  faith  of  her  ancestors,  she  opposed  and  con- 
demned it.  Her  monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  vindicated,  with 
his  own  pen,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  against  the  inno- 
vations of  Luther.  His  elaborate  treatise  in  defense  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  written  "  ab  invectissimo  Anglise  Rege 
Henrico  ejus  nominis  octavo,"  obtained  for  him  and  his 
successors  the  honorable  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
and  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument  of  his  convictions 
against  the  subsequent  excesses  of  his  passions. 

But  when  the  Pope  refused  to  sanction  his  divorce  from 
his  legitimate  wife,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  condemned 
his  marriage  with  Ann  of  Boleyn,  the  valiant  Defender  of 
the  Faith  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  Eome.  He 
did  not,  however,  attach  himself  to  Luther,  or  unite  in  the 
Grerman  movement,  bat  arrogated  to  himself  the  character 
of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Anglican  Church.  By  this  arbi- 
trary measure  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiflf  was  erased 
from  the  Anglican  liturgy,  and  a  schism  was  created  which 
opened  the  way  into  England  to  all  the  so-called  Reform- 
ers, from  the  various  parts. of  the  continent.  Parliament 
confirmed  the  regal  assumption,  and  by  an  act  of  spoliation, 
escheated  the  monastic  property  to  the  crown.  P. 
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Art.  III. — ITie  Blokes  and  Flanagans  :  A  Tole  illustrative 
of  Irish  Life  in  the  United  States.  By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier. 
New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp. 
391.* 

As  the  scene  of  The  Blokes  and  Flanagans  is  laid  in 
this  city,  and  as  the  design  of  the  story  is  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Catholic  education  in  this  country,  we  wish  Mrs.  Sadlier 
had  made  it  a  Tale  illustrative  {)f  simply  C(Uholic  Life  in 
the  United  States.  She  would  thus  have  adapted  it  to  the 
whole  Catholic  American  public,  and  not  to  a  part  only  of 
our  Catholic  population.  The  excellent  lesson  she  would 
read  our  Catholic  parents  is  needed  by  those  of  American 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Irish  birth,  and  it  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  special  application  she  has  seen  proper  to 
make  of  it.  Catholicity  is  Catholic,  and  identified  with  no 
particular  race  or  nation,  and  to  attempt  so  to  identify  it 
in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  races,  and 
where  the  Catholic  body  is  made  up  not  only  of  native 
Americans,  but  of  emigrants  from  every  European  nation, 
is  by  no  means  to  advance  its  interests. 

We  have  thus  far,  as  every  body  knows,  depended 
chiefly  on  the  immigration  of  Catholic  foreigners  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  Irish  more  than  on  any  other  class  of  immi- 
grants. The  Irish  immigrants  are  not  the  only  Catholics 
in  the  country,  as  some  good  people  imagine,  but  they, 
and  their  children  bom  here,  are  a  very  large  majority.  In 
the  greater  number  of  places  they  make  up  the  principal 
part  of  our  congregations,  and  are  the  most  active,  ener- 
getic, and  devoted  part,  and  the  most  liberal  in  supporting 
Catholic  interests  and  institutions.  No  Catholic  American 
is,  or  can  be  insensible  to  what  we  owe  to  Catholics  bom 
in  Ireland  for  our  present  numbers  and  position.  But, 
we  think,  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  cease  to 
speak  of  ourselves  as  Irish,  German,  English,  French,  or 
even  as  American  Catholics,  and  accustom  ourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  ourselves  in  religion  simply  as  Catholics, 
and  in  all  else  as  men  and  Americans.  These  foreign 
national  distinctions,  though  naturally  dear  to  the  im- 
migrants themselves,  who  are  not  expected  to  forget  their 
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fatherland,  cannot  be  kept  up  in  this  country,  even  if  it 
were  desirable  that  they  should  be.  The  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents  do  and  will  grow  up  Americans,  and  as  Ame- 
rican in  thought,  affection,  and  interest,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
or  our  own  Empire  State.  The  foreign  national  distinc- 
tions are,  for  the  most  part,  obliterated  with  the  first 
generation,  and  all  attempts  to  perpetuate  them,  especially 
where  English  is  the  mother  tongue,  are  and  must  be  fruit- 
less. Catholicjs  in  this  country,  of  whatever  national  origin, 
are  in  general  heartily  tired  of  them.  They  serve  only  to 
divide  and  weaken  our  forces,  to  place  us  in  a  false  position 
in  the  country,  and  prevent  us  from  feeling  and  acting  as 
one  homogeneous  body.  We  are  all  Catholics  ;  we  are  all 
Americans  ;  and  our  duty  and  our  interest  alike  require  us 
to  avoid  all  expressions  that  must  excite  in  ourselves  or  in 
others  a  feeling  to  the  contrary.  If  a  man  is  a  good  Catho- 
lic, and  does  his  duty  as  a  loyal  American  citizen,  it  is 
nothing  to  me  where  he  or  his  parents  were  bom  ;  and  if 
I  do  my  duty  as  a  Catholic,  and  as  an  American  citizen, 
nobody  has  any  right  to  object  to  me  that  this  is  my  native 
land.  The  only  man  for  us,  as  Catholics,  to  mark  and 
avoid,  is  he,  whether  American  born  or  foreign  bom,  who 
labors  to  stir  up  prejudices  of  race  or  nation  amongst  us, 
draws  odious  comparisons  between  native  bom  and  foreign 
born  Catholics,  and  seeks  to  divide  us  according  to  the  race 
or  nation  from  which  we  have  spmng.  Such  a  man  is  an 
emissary  of  Satan,  and  no  Catholic  ;  no  lover  of  the  country 
should  bid  him  good  morrow.  Nolite  recipere  cum  in  do- 
mum,  nee  Ave  ei  dixeritis.  He  is  worse  than  a  heretic. 
Let  the  most  worthy  fill  the  most  exalted  places ;  let  no 
one  be  chosen  or  rejected  solely  for  his  birthplace,  or  that 
of  his  progenitors.  Undoubtedly,  we  want  a  national  clergy, 
that  is,  national  in  the  sense  that  they  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  real  interests  and  wants  of  Catholicity  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  labor  for  them  with  enlightened  and 
true-hearted  zeal ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  they 
should  aJl  be  bora  or  educated  in  the  country.  We  have 
never  yet  sympathized,  and  trust  we  never  shall  sympathize, 
with  that  spirit,  formerly  so  strong  in  Poland  and  England, 
which  would  suffer  none  but  natives  of  the  land  to  receive 
preferment  in  the  National  Church  ;  we  will  never  stop  to 
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ask  the  nationality  of  the  priest  before  consenting  to  receive 
the  sacraments  at  his  hands,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  pre- 
late whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  us  be  Saxon  or 
Celt,  before  begging  his  blessing,  or  yielding  him  the  rever- 
ence and  obedience  due  to  his  pastoral  oflSce.  This  is  the 
view  we  have  always  taken  ever  since  we  have  had  the 
honor  to  conduct  a  Catholic  Review,  and  it  is  the  only 
view,  in  our  judgment,  proper  to  be  entertained  by  any 
Catholic  in  the  Union. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Sadlier  should  have 
written  her  book  with  a  different  viciw,  and  in  an  exclusive 
national  spirit.  The  distinction  of  Saxon  and  Celt  does 
not  belong  to  this  country,  and  no  good  can  come  from  an 
attempt  to  naturalize  it  here.  It  should  never  find  its  way 
into  our  Catholic  American  literature.  The  interests,  the 
wants,  the  trials,  and  the  dangers  of  Catholics  here  are  the 
same  whatever  their  original  nationality.  The  children  of 
all,  reference  had  to  their  social  condition,  are  alike  exposed 
to  the  corrupting  influences  of  a  non-Catholic  society.  The 
children  of  the  Blakes  and  Flanagans  are  neither  more  nor 
less  exposed  than  the  children  of  American  bom  tradesmen. 
The  distinction  here  is  not  between  Catholic  and  American, 
but  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic.  Mrs.  Sadlier 
writes  as  if  Irish  and  Catholic,  and  American  and  non- 
Catholic,  were  synonymous,  and  thus  unintentionally  adopts 
the  views  of  the  Know-Nothings,  and  plays  into  their  hands 
by  representing  Catholics  as  an  alien  body  or  a  foreign 
colony  in  the  bosom  of  the  Commonwealth.  She,  more- 
over, throws  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
version of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  by  enlisting  their 
national  sentiments  and  prejudices  against  our  religion. 
But  she  is  quite  mistaken  in  her  assumption.  His  Grace 
of  New  York  has  proved,  in  his  lecture  delivered. in  Balti- 
more last  January,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  country  are  native  bom  Americans.  For 
the  great  majority  of  us,  this  is  the  land  of  our  birth,  our 
country, 'the  only  one  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  only  one 
we  ever  expect  or  wish  to  call  our  own.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Americans, 
and,  as  to  the  great  majority,  cannot  with  any  propriety  at 
all  be  address^  as  pertaining  to  any  foreign  nationality. 
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Our  authors  and  editors  should  recognize  this  &ct,  and  say 
our  country,  and  address  Catholics  here  as  Americans,  as  a 
homogeneous  body,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  us  were  bom  in  foreign  countries.  This,  too,  is  what 
those  not  of  American  birth  ask  of  us,  and  what  will  best 
please  them.  They  have  chosen  their  home  here ;  they 
regard  this  as  their  country,  love  it  as  their  own,  identify 
themselves  with  it,  and  wish  to  be  treated,  not  as  foreigners, 
but  as  Americans,  standing  on  the  broad  platform  of  Ame- 
rican equjJity.  They  very  properly  resent  distinctions 
made  to  their  prejudice,  but  they  ask  no  distinctions  to  be 
made  in  their  favor.  All  they  ask  is  equality,  and  equality 
is  best  secured  to  them  by  saying  nothing  about  their  birth-  • 
place,  and  treating  them  precisely  as  if  they  were  bom  on 
American  soiL 

Mrs.  Sadlier  not  being  an  American  herself,  and  living 
under  a  foreign  government,  has  not  felt,  as  we  feel,  the 
importance  of  not  making  any  distinction  in  our  Catholic 
population  on  account  of  their  birthplace,  and  has  there- 
fore failed  to  do  us  the  service  in  her  Blokes  and  Flaruxr 
gans  she  no  doubt  intended,  and  has  less  served  that  por- 
tion of  us  who  were  born  in  Ireland  than  she  imagines. 
She  would  have  done  better  to  have  regarded  us  all  simply 
as  Catholic,  since  she  was  writing  with  a  Catholic  purpose, 
and  spared  her  sneers  at  native  Americans,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  contempt  for  the  country.  She  will  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  simply  giving  expression  to  the  sen- 
timents of  those  Catholics  among  us  who  are  of  Irish  birth, 
which,  coupled  with  the  movements  that  have  for  some  time 
been  going  on  amongst  a  few  of  them,  may  subject  their 
American  patriotism  to  undeserved  suspicion.  As  an 
American,  whose  ancestors  have  been  identified  with  the 
country  for  seven  or  eight  generations,  we  protest  f^inst 
the  distinctions  she  makes ;  for  if  they  are  made,  they  will 
inevitably  place  Irish  bom  Catholics  in  a  position  inferior  to 
that  of  American  bom  Catholics.  We  will  not  consent  to 
be  placed  below  their  level,  and  they  shall  not,  Iw  fiw:  as 
depends  on  us,  be  placed  below  ours.  We  wish  to  be 
treated  as  Catholic  Americans,  and  as  Catholic  Americans 
we  make  no  distinction  between  foreign  bom  and  native 
bom  Catholics,  except  to  protest  against  all  such  distinc- 
tions ;  and  we  hope  all  Catholic  writers,  authors,  editors, 
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and  lecturers,  will  do  the  same,  and  address  always  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  in  the  country,  as  one  body,  form- 
ing an  integral  and  living  portion  of  one  American  people. 

But,  aside  from  the  objection  we  have  pointed  out,  and 
which  we  can  in  some  measure  excuse  in  Mrs.  Sadlier,  liv- 
ing and  writing  as  she  does  in  a  foreign  country,  we  think 
well  of  her  BUJces  and  Flanagans.  It  is  a  work  of  genius, 
and  possesses  real  merit  as  a  work  of  fiction ;  but  it  has  a 
far  greater  merit  as  a  work  of  high  moral  aim,  intended  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  parents  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  Catholic  education  for  their  children.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the  Church  looks 
after,  it  is  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  She  has  a 
mother's  love  for  children,  and  says  always,  in  the  language 
of  our  Lord,  "  Suflfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  no  way  can  we 
better  prove  our  Catholic  spirit  and  our  love  and  fidelity 
to  the  Church,  than  by  laboring  diligently  and  perse- 
veringly  for  the  religious  instruction  and  training  of  the 
young.  Mrs.  Sadlier,  in  calling  our  attention  to  this  great 
subject,  and  doing  her  best  to  enlist  all  our  zeal  in  its  be- 
half, has  done  well,  has  done  nobly,  and  deserves  as  she  re- 
ceives our  gratitude. 

Owing  to  the  multitude  of  inmiigrants  pouring  in  upon 
us  before  we  had  had  time  or  means  to  prepare  for  their 
reception,  to  the  poverty,  and  we  may  say  little  education, 
of  large  numbers  of  them,  to  our  want  of  churches,  priests, 
and  proper  teachers,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  to  those  ready  to 
perish  for  the  lack  of  them,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
all  for  our  children  that  we  could  wish,  nor  all  that  was 
necessary ;  but  we  cannot,  whether  native  bom  or  foreign 
bom,  be  justly  accused  of  having  been  indiflferent  to  Cath- 
olic education  ;  and  an  impartial  judgment  will  honor  us 
for  what  we  have  thus  far  done,  rather  than  condemn  us 
because  we  have  not  done  more.  That  some  of  our  t?nil- 
dren  have  been  lost  for  the  lack  of  proper  looking  afte.  we 
cannot  deny ;  but  all  have  not  been  lost,  as  is  evident  from 
the  feet  that  the  majority  of  us  now  living  have  been  bom 
in  the  country.  In  an  old  Catholic  country,  with  perma- 
nent congregations,  plenty  of  churches,  a  full  supply  of 
priests,  and  a  completely  organized  hierarchy,  there  is  all 
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the  machinery  for  education  at  hand,  and  it  is  easily  placed 
in  operation.  But  here  all  is  new,  and  we  have  had  every 
thing  to  create  at  once,  in  a  moment,  and  with  very  inad- 
equate means  at  our  disposal.  No  suitable  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  young  without  the  hierarchy,  without 
priests,  churches,  and  fixed  congregations.  Without  these, 
where  was  to  be  our  centre  of  operations,  who  were  to  be 
our  teachers,  and  who  were  to  furnish  the  means  ?  We 
have  have  thus  far  had,  it  would  seem,  enough  to  do  to  ef- 
fect the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country,  to  gather 
congregations,  erect  churches,  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  get  ourselves  into  a  position  in  which  we 
could  devote  ourselves  to  looking  after  and  educating  the 
children. 

We  doubt  if  even  our  well-informed  friends  have  duly 
considered  what  has  been  done  by  Catholics  here  since 
1785,  five  years  before  the  first  bishop  for  the  United  States 
was  consecrated.  At  that  time  we  numbered  only  about 
thirty  thousand,  now  we  count  at  least  two  millions  and  a 
half.  Then  there  were  only  four  or  five  churches  in  the 
Union,  now  there  are  nineteen  hundred  and  ten ;  then 
there  was  no  bishop,  now  there  are  seven  archbishops  and 
thirty-five  bishops ;  then  there  were  only  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  priests,  now  there  are  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  We  had  then  no  Theological  Seminaries  ;  ^je 
have  now  thirty-three,  besides  five  preparatory  seminaries. 
We  had  no  college  ;  we  have  now  twenty-six  incorporated 
and  nine  unincorporated  colleges.  There  was  then  no  fe- 
naale  academy,  and  now  we  have  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven.  Now  when  it  is  considered  that  three  fifths  of  these 
churches  have  been  built,  and  these  seminaries,  colleges  and 
academies  have  been  founded,  during  the  last  sixteen  years, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  we  have  not  been  wholly  idle,  or 
sparing  of  our  means.  When  we  take  into  the  account 
that  our  colleges  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  Protestant 
sect,  and  surpass,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  in  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  their  edifices,  any  others  in  the  coun- 
try ;  that  our  churches  number  among  them  not  a  few  of 
the  largest,  most  splendid  and  costly  in  the  Union  ;  and 
add  our  convents,  nunneries,  female  academies,  hospitals, 
and  orphan  asylums,  we  are  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine whence  have  come  the  means  to  erect  them.     The 
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means  most  have  come,  in  chief  part,  from  those  who  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years  have  come  into  the  country,  with 
little  except  their  hands  and  industrious  dispositions. 
Some  help  has,  indeed,  come  from  abroad,  but  far  less  than 
has  been  represented,  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  we 
have  contributed  to  pious,  charitable,  and  other  objects  in 
Ireland  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  foreign  nation. 
While  engaged  in  building  these  churches,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, hospit^,  orphan  asylums,  &c.,  we  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  equally  for  the  education  of  all  our  chil- 
dren, especially  the  children  of  the  very  poor ;  and  before 
we  had  erected  them,  had  permanent  congregations  organ- 
ized, a  spiritual  home  for  Catholic  parents  provided,  the 
hierarchy  established,  and  a  supply  of  priests  and  teachers 
obtained,  we  neither  had  nor  could  put  in  operation  the 
necessiuy  machinery  for  looking  after  and  educating  the 
mass  of  {)oor  chUdxen  whose  parents  were  unable  them- 
selves, no  matter  from  what  cause  or  causes,  to  give  them 
a  proper  religious  training.  Looking  at  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  contend  with,  the  much  we  have  had  to  do, 
and  the  unsettled  and  moving  character  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  population,  our  poverty,  and  our  comparatively  few 
priests  and  still  fewer  teachers,  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame 
OS  for  the  past,  or  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  upon 
those  who  have  thus  far  labored  to  provide  for  our  Catholic 
wants.  We  have  done  much,  far  more  than  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected ;  and  if  we  are  still  behind  Lower 
Canada,  which  is  substantially  a  Catholic  province,  we  are, 
as  to  the  life,  vigor,  energy,  and  prosperity  of  our  Catholi- 
city, behind  no  other  Catholic  population  on  this  continent. 
So  much  we  have  felt  due  to  ourselves  to  say  in  our  de- 
fence against  the  charge  of  neglecting  Catholic  education, 
brought  against  us  especially  by  our  Canadian  neighbors. 
But  we  admit  that  what  was  suificient  for  our  defence  in 
the  past  will  not  suffice  us  in  the  future.  We  have  no 
longer  the  same  excuse,  the  same  inability.  There  is  now, 
owing  to  a  rush  of  immigrants,  throwing  an  immense 
Catholic  population  into  the  €K)untry  in  want  of  every 
thing,  altogether  faster  than  it  has  been  possible  for  us 
to  provide  for  them,  or  for  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, an  immense  number  of  Catholic  children  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  Catholic  education.     These  we 
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must  now  look  after^  and  we  shall  be  inexcusable  if  we  do 
not.  Many  of  them  are  orphans  or  half  orphans  ;  and 
large  numbers  of  others,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  receive 
and  can  receive  no  education  at  home.  Their  parents, 
where  their  parents  are  living,  are  in  many  cases  too  poor 
and  too  unacquainted  with  home  education,  to  train  them 
up,  in  this  non-Catholic  country,  in  their  holy  religion. 
All  the  life  and  energy  of  the  parents  are  erfiausted  in 
efforts  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  physical  existence. 
Besides,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  people  are  from 
a  country  where  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  look  after  the 
training  of  the  young  as  it  is  with  us.  Let  a  child  grow 
up  wild  in  Ireland  and  he  will  still  grow  up  a  Catholic,  for 
the  tone  of  society,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  country  is 
Catholic  ;  but  neglect  a  child  here,  and  he  is  equally  sure 
to  grow  up  a  Protestant,  or  an  unbeliever.  It  is  not  every 
parent  who  has  to  delve  from  morning  to  night,  that  at 
once  perceives  this  difference,  or  is  able  to  bring  himself 
on  the  instant  to  take  the  precautions  required  by  it.  These 
and  other  kindred  causes  have  thrown  upon  our  hands 
a  lai'ge  number  of  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  are  in  great  peril,  and  whose  wants  are  not  met 
by  the  arrangements  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
adopt.  But  to  suppose  our  bishops  and  clergy,  or  even 
our  laity,  are  insensible  to  this  fact,  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take, and  a  grave  injustice.  The  whole  Catholic  public  is 
becoming  alive  to  it,  and  when  we  consider  what  they  have 
already  done,  in  the  way  of  erecting  churches  and  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  easy 
classes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  some  way  will  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  be  found  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  protection  of  oiu-  children  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  Catholic  day  schools.  They  are  certainly 
doing  great  good,  and  must  be  supported,  not  only  for 
what  they  themselves  do,  but  for  the  opportunity  they  will 
afford  of  doing  something  more.  But  we  cannot  agree 
"with  Mrs.  Sadlier  that  they  are  themselves  sufficient  to 
secure  our  children.  In  her  story  the  children  of  the 
Flanagans  grow  up  good  Catholics,  and  the  children  of  the 
Blakes  bad  Catholics,  or  no  Catholics  at  all ;  and  she  would 
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have  us  believe  that  the  diflforence  is  all  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Tim  Flanagan  sends  his  children  to  a  Catholic  school^ 
and  Miles  Blake  sends  his  to  the  public  school  But  in  - 
the  progress  of  her  story  she  unwittingly  assigns  other 
causes  amply  sufficient  of  themselves  to  account  for  it. 
The  system  of  domestic  training  in  the  two  families  is  very 
difierent.  Miles  Blake  himself  is  represented  as  a  sorry 
sort  of  a  Catholic,  who  holds  to  the  Church  from  the  force 
of  habit  and  a  point  of  honor,  rather  than  from  any  earnest 
conviction  or  living  faith.  He  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
dangers  to  which  his  children  are  exposed^  and  takes  no 
pains  to  protect  them.  It  cannot  be  beaten  into  his  head 
that  his  son  Harry  can  ever  turn  his  back  either  on  the 
old  faith  or  the  old  land.  Instead  of  teaching  Harry  his 
jreligion^  and  leading  him  to  love  and  practise  it^  he  en- 
X)0urages  him  to  fight  those  who  speak  against  it^  and  pro- 
cures him  many  a  broken  head  in  quarrels  with  non^ 
Catholic  boys.  The  boy  knows  little  of  his  religion,  knows 
nothing  and  cares  less  for  Ireland,  and  has  only  his  pug- 
nacious qualities  developed  and  commended  by  his  father, 
who  hears  of  his  fights  with  great  glee,  and  bids  him  ^^  give 
it  to  the  Yankee  boys."  What  wonder  that  he  grows  up 
indifferent  to  his  religion,  and  that,  when  he  finds  out  that 
this  is  his  native  country,  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  him- 
self a  Yankee  boy,  he  loses  his  respect  for  the  Church,  for 
his  father,  and  Us  father's  original  country?  Hardly 
any  thing  good  could  have  come  of  him,  had  he  gone  to  St. 
Peter's  school,  so  long  as  he  was  so  injudiciously  treated  at 
home. 

Tim  Flanagan  is  an  Irishman  as  well  as  Miles  Blake, 
his  brother-in-law,  but  he  is  a  sensible  man,  who  loves  his 
religion,  and  understands  the  dangers  to  which  in  a  city 
like  ours  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  are  exposed.  He 
turns  his  attention  to  bringing  up  his  children,  not  for- 
eigners in  their  native  land,  but  Catholics,  not  to  fight  and 
knock  down  Yankee  boys  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
old  faith  or  the  old  land,  but  to  be  practically  Catholics, 
loving  their  religion,  and  seeking  to  honor  it  and  their 
fother's  native  country  as  well  as  their  own  by  their  virtues 
and  their  correct  and  winning  deportment.  With  such  a 
father  and  his  judicious  training,  Ned  Flanagan  would 
have  passed  through  the  public  schools  even,  lyith  oom- 
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parative  safety.  The  home  influences  wonld  have  counter- 
acted to  a  great  extent  the  unfavorable  mfluences  of  the 
school  room.  The  Catholic  school,  being  as  it  was  a  very 
excellent  school, — ^not  such  as  some  we  have  seen, — ^was  un- 
questionably an  advantage,  but  even  without  it,  Ned 
Flanagan  would  never  have  been  a  Harry  Blake  ;  nor  with 
it  would  Harry  Blake  have  been  a  Ned  Flanagan.  More 
depends  on  home  and  the  family  than  on  the  school,  and 
when  parents  are  sufficiently  interested  and  disposed  them- 
selves to  train  their  children  right  at  home,  there  is  less 
danger  than  Mrs.  Sadlier  would  have  us  believe  in  our 
public  schools,  bad  as  they  are.  She  has  not  made  out  her 
case.  To  have  done  that  she  should  have  subjected  both 
parties  to  the  same  home  influences,  and  have  made  the 
difference  of  schools  the  only  difference  to  which  the  differ- 
ent results  could  be  ascribed.  Her  own  good  sense  and  cor- 
rect observation  got  the  better  of  her  theory. 

Let  no  one,  however,  infer  from  these  remarks  that  we 
like  the  Common  School  system,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  non-Catholics,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholic  schools.  We  need  these  Catholic  day- 
schools,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  since  our  bishops  and  clergy,  to 
whom  the  decision  in  such  matters  belongs,  are  every  where 
laboring  to  establish  them.  All  we  wish  to  do  here  is, 
to  guard  against  expecting  from  our  own  day-schools  what 
they  of  themselves  alone  will  not  and  cannot  give,  and  against 
attributing  to  the  public  schools  what  is  really  the  fault  of 
Catholic  parents  themselves.  The  public  schools  are  ruin- 
ous, if  our  Catholic  parents  trust  to  them,  and  neglect  or 
but  ill  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  or  home  education  ; 
but  when  parents  understand  and  faithftilly  perform  their 
own  duties,  and  themselves  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  the  public  schools  will  rarely 
of  themselves  cause  our  children  to  apostatize.  The  blame 
we  cast  on  Protestants  and  the  public  schools  is  much 
more  frequently  deserved  by  Catholic  parents  who  neglect 
entirely,  or  worse  than  neglect  entirely,  the  religious  edur 
cation  of  their  children.  But  this  &ct  does  not  lessen  the 
importance  or  the  necessity  of  Catholic  day-schools  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  make  all  who  are  able  even  to  watch  with 
proper  care  over  the  fidth  and  piety  of  their  children,  and 
be  always  on  hand  to  answer  any  difficulty  that  may  be 
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suggested  to  the  child's  mind,  or  to  i^moye  instantly  any 
£Edse  impression  the  lessons  of  the  school-room  or  of  school- 
companions  may  have  made.  Many  parents,  finding  them- 
selves here  in  a  strange  country,  poor,  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  or  corrupted  through  evil  example,  fall  into 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  are  unable  to  exert  any  but  a 
bad  influence  on  their  children.  The  poor  children  have 
no  home,  and  are  worse  than  orphans.  Others  would  do 
their  duty,  but  never  themselves  having  received  a  good 
home  education,  do  not  know  how  to  do  it ;  and,  with  the 
best  dispositions  in  the  world,  do,  by  their  over-indulgence 
or  over-severity,  or  by  both  combined,  more  to  alienate 
their  children,  in  a  country  like  ours,  from  their  religion 
than  to  attach  them  to  it.  Another  class  of  parents  are 
really  too  poor,  and  necessarily  too  much  engrossed  with 
procuring  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  to  be  able  to  give 
their  children  a  religious  education,  to  watch  over  their 
faith  and  morals,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  dangerous 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Finally,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  orphans,  who  have  no  relatives  or  none  that 
are  able  to  adopt  them  and  supply  a  Other's  or  a  mother's 
€are.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
cannot  rely  safely  either  on  the  public  schools  or  on  home 
education  ;  and  that  schools  of  our  own  are  very  necessary, 
especiaUy  since  there  can  be  no  hope  of  the  State's  consent- 
ing to  authorize  separate  schools,  as  it  should,  for  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children.  Undoubtedly,  then,  the  first  step 
in  preserving  our  children  is  to  estabUsh,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  parochial 
schools. 

But  these  schools  even  will  not  suffice  without  the  co- 
operation of  parents,  or  without  a  substitute  of  some  sort 
for  that  co-operation.  We  do  not  find  that  all  who  are 
educated  in  Catholic  schools  are  Ned  Flanagans.  Many 
a  Harry  Blake,  or  even  worse,  has  come  out  from  our  col- 
leges. The  &ct  is  well  known,  and  is  deplorable  ;  where 
lies  the  iault,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  All  we  would  say  is, 
that  our  boys  go  to  college,  are  surrounded,  as  we  suppose, 
by  Catholic  infiuences  during  their  college  life,  come  out 
sometimes  well  disposed,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  begin  to 
neglect  their  religion,  and,  finally,  stray  away  and  are  no 
more  heard  of  as  Catholics.    It  would  be  uujust  to  attrib* 
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ute  this  sad  result  to  the  gcKxl  Fathers  who,  in  general,  have 
charge  of  our  colleges,  for  they  do  all  that  men  in  their 
situation  can  do.  We  bring  no  accusation  against  any 
body ;  we  refer  to  the  fact  to  prove  that  Catholic  schools 
alone  will  not  accomplish  the  end  we  have  in  view.  The 
principal  reason  in  the  case  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges 
is  that,  on  going  forth  from  the  care  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
they  find  no  Catholic  society,  no  Catholic  public  opinion, 
to  encourage,  protect,  and  sustain  them.  If  they  enter 
not  a  seminary  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  they  are  thrown 
^  into  Bon-Catholic  society,  exposed  to  non-Catholic  influ- 
ences, and,  perhaps,  soon  adopt  the  notion  that  their  Cath- 
olicity is  in  the  way  of  their  getting  on  in  the  world  ;  and, 
also,  not  unlikely,  that  they  are  not  treated  with  as  much 
warmth  and  consideration  by  the  clergy  and  the  better 
class  of  Catholics  as  they  think  themselves  entitled  to,  or 
as  they  had  expected.  If  they  have  not  parents  of  stand- 
ing and  judgment,  piety  and  intelligence,  who  maintain  an 
influence  over  them  and  are  capable  of  directing  them,  they 
are  in  great  danger  of  becoming,  if  not  apostates,  at  least 
lukewarm  Catholics.  We  fear  that  not  so  much  has  been 
done  as  might  be,  to  save  these  young  men.  Nothing 
will  do  more  to  save  them,  than  the  feeling  that  Catholics, 
especially  the  clergy,  take  a  deep  interest  in  them,  consult 
their  welfare,  and  are  desirous  of  engaging  them  in  every 
way  possible  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  of  advancing 
them  in  life.  The  way  to  retain  our  young  men,  coUege- 
'  bred  or  not,  is  to  place  a  generous  confidence  in  them,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  take  an  active 
part  in  promoting  Catholic  interests.  We  lose  them  by 
giving  them  nothing  to  do,  and  leaving  them  to  run  away 
with  the  notion  that,  they  are  regarded  as  of  no  importance, 
are  counted  for  nothing,  and  must  seek  their  friends  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  body.  But  even  here  we  see,  as  things 
settle  down,  the  complaint  we  might  be  disposed  to  make 
is  begun  to  be  removed.  We  are  establishing  all  over  the 
country  young  men's  Institutes — associations  looking  to 
the  intellectud  and  literary  improvement  of  the  members, 
and  to  the  direct  or  indirect  advancement  of  Catholic  in- 
terests. In  these  Institutes  our  young  men,  especially  our 
educated  young  men,  can  take  part ;  find  an  outlet  for 
their  internal  activity,  an  employment  for  their  learning 
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and  talents,  and  a  gratification  of  their  social  feelings, 
and  laudable  desire  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  get 
enlisted  too,  actively  enlisted,  on  the  side  of  their  religion, 
and,  consequently,  become  more  interested  in  it  and  more 
firmly  attached  to  it.  We  have  seen  this  in  Albany,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other  places.  They 
create  a  Catholic  public  opinion  among  Catholics,  and  a 
Catholic  public  opinion,  too,  that  extends  beyond  Catholics 
and  acts  on  the  whole  population  of  the  city.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  has  already  been 
done  by  these  Institutes ;  certainly  not  the  amount  that 
would  be  done  were  they  established  in  all  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  as  they  easily  might  be.  In  these  Institutes,  as  much 
should  be  done  by  the  members  as  possible ;  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  young  men  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  as 
lecturers.  Here  is  room  for  improvement.  The  Institutes 
have  been  too  ambitious  of  getting  lecturers  of  reputation 
firom  abroad,  which  often  occasions  a  heavy  expense,  and  em- 
barrasses the  infant  society,  besides  defeating  one  of  their 
chief  ends — ^that  of  developing  and  employing  the  talent  and 
learning  of  the  young  men  in  the  place.  We  do  not  want 
lecturing  should  become  a  business  or  profession  for  any 
one.  These  associations  need  not  excite  any  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  do  not 
wd  will  not.  We  have  found  the  clergy  almost  every 
where  their  warm  and  efficient  patrons.  They  are  not, 
and  should  not  be  organized  without  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy,  who  should  have  the  power  to  suppress  them,  the 
instant  they  seem  likely  to  exert  any  influence  unfavorable 
to  religion  ;  but  it  is  desirable,  we  think,  that  they  should  be 
managed  chiefly  by  the  young  men  themselves,  and  that  as 
much  latitude  should  be  allowed  them  as  is  compatible  with  ^ 
their  fidelity  to  the  Church.  In  this  country  it  does  not  an- 
swer to  attempt  to  hold  our  youngmen  with  too  taught  a  rein. 
The  dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  is  liberty,  and  this 
sentiment  is  as  strong  in  our  Catholic  young  men  as  any 
other ;  perhaps  even  stronger.  We  must  yield  much  to, 
that  sentiment,  and  leave  our  young  men  all  the  liberty  in 
these  Institutes  compatible  with  their  faith  and  duty  as 
Catholics.  This  can  be  done  with  more  safety  here  thau 
elsewhere,  because  liberty  is  less  a  novelty  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  here  less  disposition  to  abuse  it.    Occasional 
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abuses  there,  of  course,  will  be ;  but,  when  they  are  small, 
we  must  wink  at  them,  for  we  are  never  to  expect  perfec- 
tion in  any  thing  human. 

Another  excellent  way  of  preserving  our  young  men  is 
to  enlist  them  in  societies  or  associations  for  protecting  or 
instructing  poor  Catholic  children,  in  what  are  called 
Young  Catholics'  and  Friends'  Societies.  We  grow  attached 
to  that  we  labor  for,  and  we  often  secure  our  own  salvation  in 
seeking  that  of  others.  The  clergy  are  too  few,  and  have  too 
many  duties,to  be  able  themselves  to  look  after  the  multitude 
of  our  poor  children,  to  gather  them  together,  and  give  them 
that  spiritual  instruction  which  they  need.  They  must  be 
assist^  in  this  so  necessary  work  by  the  laity.  But  here 
again  we  have  already  begun  the  work,  and  nothing  remains 
but  to  extend  and  perfect  it.  In  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Portland,  Syracuse,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  in  some  par- 
ishes in  this  city,  and  we  know  not  in  how  many  other  pla- 
ces, these  associations  already  exist.  They  accomplish  a 
double  object.  They  are  of  great  spiritual  utility  to  the 
members  themselves,  engage  them  in  a  Catholic  work,  and 
develope  in  them  a  Catholic  public  spirit.  They  deepen  their 
love  of  their  religion,  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  body,  and  secure  them  graces  which  enable  them 
the  more  easily  to  resist  the  non-Catholic  influences  of  the 
country.  They  enlist  them  anew,  and  in  a  visible  manner, 
in  the  army  of  our  Lord,  and  make  them  feel  that  they 
really  are  soldiers  in  his  service.  The  more  we  can  enlist 
in  this  way,  the  more  do  wo  protect,  and  the  more  are  we  able 
to  effect  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

We  know  not  why  there  need  now  be  any  of  our  children 
lost  that  human  aid  can  save.  We  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  heretofore  existed,  but  they  do  not  exist 
now,  or  at  least  only  in  a  for  less  degree.  Now  we  have 
our  hierarchy,  and  a  large  number  of  priests ;  the  country 
all  dotted  over  with  churches,  and  wherever  there  is  a  church, 
a  congregation.  Very  few  Cathdics  now  live  so  remote  from 
church  that  they  cannot,  occasionally  at  least,  hear  Mass. 
We  have  a  laity  able  and  willing,  if  called  upon,  to  do  all 
that  the  laity  can  do  to  assist  the  deigy  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  who  cannot  receive  a  proper  re- 
ligious education  from  their  parents.  Alone,  the  cleigy,  we 
admit,  cannot  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done ;  that  is,  they 
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oaimot  do  it  with  th^ir  own  hands.  Bat  thej  can  in  thk 
matter  nlultiply  themselves  a  thousand-fold^  hy  calling  to 
their  aid  the  young  men  and  women  of  their  parish^  employ- 
ing them  to  find  out  the  children  and  to  bring  them  to 
catechism,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  teach  them 
the  catechism  itself.  8ome  may  have  it  for  their  mission 
simply  to  teach  Christian  doctrine,  others  to  look  after  the 
children  of  parents  unable  or  too  careless  to  send  their  chil- 
dien  ;  others  still  may  have  it  for  theirs  to  raise  funds  to 
clothe  decently  the  children  of  the  destitute.  In  this 
way  the  whole  congr^ation  may  be  engaged  as  a  committee 
of  safety  for  the  .rising  generation.  The  parish  n^ght  be 
divided  for  this  purpose  into  districts,  and  special  persona 
appointed  to  look  after  the  children  of  a  particular  district, 
and  thus  every  Catholic  child  would  be  known,  looked  after, 
and  protected.  Not  a  child  could  then  be  lost  or  tampered 
with,  without  the  whole  congregation  knowing  it,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, rushing  to  its  rescue,  and  the  soul  of  any  one  child  is 
worth  more  than  all  this  would  cost.  The  thing  is  practicable 
enough,  and  is  no  more  than  some  Protestant  sects  are  doing 
to  steal  our  children  from  us.  Can  we  not  be  as  active  and 
as  vigilant  as  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  and  do  as  much  to 
save  them  as  they  to  destroy  them  ?  The  thing  is  al- 
ready done  in  many  places,  and  it  needs  only  to  have  atten- 
tion called  to  it,  in  order,  after  a  little  time,  to  have  it  done 
every  where.  It  is  nothing  new,  it  is  no  suggestion  of  ours, 
and  we  are  doing  nothing  but  simply  urging  the  extension 
of  that  which  already  exists. 

.  Our  Catholic  ladies,  too,  can  do  a  great  service,  not  only  in 
teaching  girls  the  catechism,  as  the  young  men  do  our  boys, 
but  in  looking  after  them  in.  the  depths  of  poverty  and  misery, 
clothing  them,  and  bringing  them  together,  and  teaching 
them  plain  sewing  and  various  other  things  which  they 
should  know,  and  which  they  cannot  learn  from  their  pa- 
rents. This -is  a  work  for  our  rich  and  fashionable  ladies, 
and  for  all  in  easy  circumstances.  They  do  it  in  many 
{daces  already,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  wherever  there 
18  a  Cathdic  congregation.  It  is  a  work  congenial  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Catholic  lady,  and  a  work  that  would  be  of 
vast  service  to  those  who  live  in  society,  in  preventing  them 
from  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  world,  and  protect- 
ing them  from  its  evil  examples.    It  would  make  them  feel 
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ihore  deeply  their  Catholic  faith,  and  more  sensihle  of  the 
fact  that  all  Catholics  are  equal  members  of  Christ's  mystic 
body.  They  do  much,  and  Ood  bless  them  for  it,  but  we 
want  them  to  do  on  a  large  scale,  though  in  a  quiet  manner, 
what  is  now  done  only  on  a  small  scale.  Let  them 
each  for  herself  form  the  resolution,  that  no  Catholic  girl 
in  the  land  shall  be  lost  for  the  lack  of  Catholic  care 
and  instruction.  With  so  many  thousands  at  work  with 
all  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  female  heart  enlight- 
ened and  exalted  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  no  one  would 
diare  reproach  us,  that  we  do  not  know  how,  in  this 
country,  to  save  our  children  to  the  Church.  We  must 
all  set  to  work,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  to 
assist  our  clergy  in  saving  this  multitude  of  children  God 
has  blessed  us  with,  and  who  are  the  future  hope  of  the 
Church  and  the  coimtry.  It  is  our  duty,  and  at  present 
our  most  pressing  duty,  and  in  no  work  can  we  engage  with 
a  greater  certainty  of  drawing  down  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  ourselves  and  our  republic. 

This  will  have,  in  various  ways,  a  good  eflfect  on  our 
children.  Children  have  a  public  opinion  of  their  own, 
and  are  more  governed  by  it  than  grown-up  people  are  by 
theirs.  Now  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  lost,  b^ 
cause  they  have  got  the  notion  that  they  are  not  regaided 
as  of  any  importance  to  the  vChurch,  and  that  nobody  in 
the  Church  cares  much  about  them.  They  thus  corrupt 
and  pervert  one  another.  But  what  we  are  urging  would 
give  them  a  just  public  opinion.  They  would  feel  that 
they  are  cared  for,  that  they  are  the  special  objects  of  re- 
gard, and  that  the  whole  Catholic  body  is  interested  in  their 
welfare.  They  would  feel  that  they  belong,  not  only  to  the 
Church  by  their  baptism,  but  to  the  Catholic  body;  and  that, 
if  they  are  lost,  it  is  their  own  fault,  not  the  fault,  the 
indiflference,  or  the  neglect  of  others.  They  would  be 
drawn  to  the  Church  by  gratitude  for  her  oare  of  them, 
her  tenderness  to  them,  and  her  wise  foresight  for  them,  and 
they  would  strengthen  and  confirm  one  another.  Each 
would  become  a  sort  of  lay  missionary  to  the  other.  The 
history  of  the  Martyr  Ages  tells  us  of  what  children  at 
a  very  tender  age  are  capable ;  and  if  we  get  up  among  them 
what  we  venture  to  call  a  Catholic  esprit  du  corpSy  we 
may  defy,  in  general,  the  efforts  of  sectarians,  philanthro-^ 
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pistSy  and  infidels^  to  seduoe  them  from  ns.  To  this  same 
end^  it  is  important  that  every  pains  possible  be  taken  to 
bring  children  to  chnrch,  and  enable  them  to  hear  the  best 
music  we  have,  and  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  service.  The  splendid  services  of  the  Church 
make  a  strong  impression  on  young  minds,  give  them  as- 
sociations which  will  render  them  incapable  of  ever  being 
satisfied  with  the  cold,  dry,  and  prosaic  services  of  the  Pro- 
testant temple.  Let  our  children  have  all  the  advantages 
possible  of  the  Catholic  service,  and  let  them  witness  what- 
ever is  solemn,  grand,  and  imposing,  and  have  as  many 
processions  and  performances  of  their  own,  in  connection 
with  religion,  as  possible.  Whatever  is  pleasing  or  attrac- 
tive in  their  young  lives,  should  be  associated  with  their 
Church  ;  for,  in  this  country,  it  is  through  their  hearts  and 
their  convictions,  not  simply  by  force  of  parental  or  pas- 
toral authority,  that  they  are  to  be  preserved  to  Catho- 
licity. 

These  are  various  things,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  are 
needed,  in  addition  to  the  Catholic  day-school,  to  secure 
the  end  our  friend  Mrs.  Sadlier  proposes  to  us  in  her  Blokes 
ond  FlunogonSf  and  all  these  things  we  have  already  com- 
menced. We  must  indeed  regret  the  many  losses  we  have 
had  in  past  times,  but  we  are  unable  to  see  how  they  could, 
taking  things  as  they  were,  have  been  avoided.  But,  if  we 
suffer  equal  losses  in  future,  we  shall  be  inexcusable,  and 
shall  have  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the 
Church  in  America.  We  are  in  a  condition  now,  if  we  but 
put  forth  all  our  strength^  and  use  all  the  means  in  our 
hands,  to  save  the  present  rising  generation.  We  have  only 
to  continue  and  extend  what  has  already  been  commenced. 
Whether  we  shall  do  so  or  not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  but, 
looking  to  the  past,  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  we  shall. 

We  have,  undoubtedly,  reached  a  crisis  in  Catholic 
affitirs  in  this  country.  Hitherto  we  have  had  foreign 
immigration,  not  only  to  provide  for,  but  to  rely  upon,  and 
the  most  thus  far  done  has  been  done  by  foreign  born  Ca- 
tholics. Immigration  is  now  rapidly  diminishing,  and  seems 
likely  to  become  in  a  few  years  too  insignificant  to  men- 
tion. The  future  of  Catholicity  here,  as  his  Grace  of  this 
city  has  well  remarked,  depends,  under  Qtxl,  on  the  Catholics 
now  in  the  country,  the  majority  of  whom  are  native  born 
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Americans.  The  responsibilitj  now  rests  on  ns.  We  can 
no  longer  hope  for  accessions  from  abroad  to  make  up  for 
losses  at  home.  In  a  -  short  time^  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  wisdom,  the  experience,  the  sterling  piety,  zeal,  and 
energy  of  those  foreign  bom  Catholics  to  whom  we  owe  our 
present  commanding  and  prosperous  condition.  We  are 
to  be  thrown  back  on  ourselves,  and  Ijsft  to  our  own  re- 
sources, as.  native  Americans.  How  we  shall  meet  the 
crisis,  we  Imow  not.  We  contemplate  it  not  without  some 
misgivings.  Yet,  when  we  remember  that  the  God  of  our 
fathers  is  our  Gkid,  and  that  Gtod  is  here  as  well  as  in  old 
Europe,  we  hope  we  shall  not  suffer  the  good  work  to  lan- 
guish in  our  hands.  We  trust  the  good  God  will  not  desert 
us,  and  we  hope  we  shall  do  our  best  to  prove  ourselves 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  us.  Yet 
we  have  a  great  work  before  us,  and  not  easily  shall  we  be 
able  to  prove  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  a  progress  rela- 
tively as  great  as  that  made  since  1785.  We  are  saddened 
as  well  as  gladdened  at  the  prospect  before  us,  and  fear 
thskt  the  children  will  hardly  make  good  the  places  of  the 
&thers. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  beeome  us  to  despond.  It 
becomes  us  rather  to  prove  that  Catholicity  loses  none  of 
its  virtue  by  passing  into  a  native  American  heart,  and 
that  ev^i  Americans  can  be  good  Catholics,  live,  and, 
if  need  be,  die  for  their  religion  ;  that  our  natural  power, 
energy,  and  activity,  do  not  desert  us  on  our  becoming  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  hold  as  high  a 
rank  in  the  Catholic  world  as  we  now  hold  in  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  world.  Let  us  strive  to  prove  it ;  and, 
as  the  first  step  towards  it,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  putting 
in  operation  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  save  the  pres- 
ent rising  generation,  the  future  hope  of  the  Church  and 
the  republic. 
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Abt.  rV. — I%e  Military  and  Naval  Forces  of  the  United 

States. 

Standing  in  the  rank  of  the  first  powers  of  the  world, 
bonnded  hj  an  immense  coast-line  which  the  continent  cuts 
in  twain^  and  with  commercial  interests  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  nation,  the  United  States  possess  a  naval 
and  military  establishment  scarcely  eqnal  to  that  of  a  Eu- 
ropean power  of  the  fourth  class.  It  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  cnriosity  to  examine  the  ground  of  this  anomaly,  to  test 
its  validity,  and  to  ascertain  its  relation  to  the  actual  state 
ofafiGurs. 

The  American  people  derive  from  colonial  times  a  pre- 
judice against  regular  troops.  The  dislike  may  be  dated 
'from  BraddocVs  defeat,  where  the  Regulars  lost  honor,  and 
the  Provincials  gained  so  much  credit.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  contradistinction  of  Continentals  and 
Regulars,  was  nearly  as  energetic  as  that  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  and  the  terms  passed  into  the  national  vocabulary 
with  respectively  similar  significates.  After  the  war,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  eloquent  civilians,  inveighed  against  a 
standing  army  as  being  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  strength- 
ened the  prejudice  by  facts  presumed  to  exist  in  history. 
To  these  earlier  influences  are  added  the  circumstances  that 
we  have  neither  colonies,  nor  powerful  neighbors. 

A  further  cause  of  the  American  dislike  for  a  standing 
force,  supported  by  the  government  in  time  of  peace,  is, 
that  it  is  a  non-productive  element  in  the  state.  The  ob- 
jection has  had  weight  among  a  people  so  military  as  the 
French,  and  a  scheme  was  lately  originated  in  France, 
and  paxtially  imitated  here,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
render  the  labor  of  soldiers  available  towards  their  own 
maintenance.  This  argument,  derived  from  the  science  of 
political  economy,  lies  on  the  surface,  is  striking  to  the 
"passing  observation,  and  readily  subserves  the  purpose  of 
the  demagogue.  If  to  these  depressing  influences,  we  add 
a  certain  professional  jealousy  in  members  of  Congress, — 
composed  almost  entirely  of  lawyers, — ^political  ambition, 
which  dreads  the  rivalry  of  martial  distinction,  and,  finally, 
an  honest  fear  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  giving  too  much  power  and  patronage  to  the 
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Executive^  we  shall  perhaps  have  exhaosted  the  list  of 
causes  which  oppose  the  development  of  Arms,  among  a 
people  military  in  their  character,  warlike  in  their  history, 
and  extremely  captivated  by  the  love  of  glory. 

The  system  which  has  been  so  long  adopted,  is,  no 
doubt,  believed  to  be  at  once  economical  and  secure,  and 
that  belief  has  probably  arisen  fit»m  the  conclusion  that 
the  government  could,  in  an  excessively  short  time,  raise  a 
powerful  land  and  naval  force.  The  policy  was  transmitted 
from  the  last  century,  when  the  enormous  public  debt, 
the  languishing  commerce,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
rendered  it  a  necessity.  Yet  the  men  of  that  day  had  been 
inured  to  the  -practice  of  war,  and  the  government  was^ 
also,  occasionally  obliged  to  set  on  foot  armies,  as  those  of 
Harmer,  8t.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  and  the  Provisional  Army 
of  '98. 

A  system,  faultless  with  the  population  and  interests 
of  that  period,  might  be,  and  apparently  would  be,  little 
suited  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  country.  Hunters  and 
agriculturists  form  a  better  militia,  and  can  be  more  rap- 
idly turned  into  an  army,  than  can  tradesmen  and  artisansL 
The  superior  hardihood,  the  accustomed  use  of  arms  and 
of  implements,  the  spade  being  second  only  to  the  musket 
in  war,  sufficiently  establish  the  conclusion.  Those  habits 
of  the  American  people  which  were  analogous  to  the  exer- 
cises of  a  campaign,  have  been  gradually  changing  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  now  no  loiiger  correct  to  say  that  an  Amer- 
ican is  usually  a  skilful  horseman,  and  familiar  with  the 
use  of  firearms. 

Whatever  the  natural  capabilities  of  a  people  may  be, 
war  is  an  art  which  inperatively  requires  the  accurate  prac- 
tice of  details.  The  introduction  of  a  novel  weapon,  the 
expansion  of  the  sphere  of  an  existing  one,  any  adaptation 
which  confers  power  upon  the  individual  combatant,  so  far 
revolutionizes  the  art  of  combat  in  its  special  applications 
and  details,  while  it  is  irreversibly  true  that  the  funda- 
mental theory  and  principles  of  war  do  not  admit  of  change. 
Kthe  peculiarities  of  our  position  happily  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  small  numerical  forces,  we  are  the  more  neces- 
sitated to  keep  pace  with  other  nations,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  art.  For  it  is  a  national  crime  as  well  as  folly,  to 
adopt  a  principle  which  would  compensate  for  skill  by  the 
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prodigal  expenditure  of  life.  Dreadful  disasters  have  fallen 
upon  nations  which  slumbered  in  a  fanciful  reliance  upon 
conditionalities  which  were  shifting  unceasingly,  while 
strength  and  weakness  were  silently  exchanging  places. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  state  maxim,  that  since  the 
Silesian  war,  in  which  Frederick  the  Second,  by  the  con- 
summate employment  of  a  highly  disciplined  army,  altered 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  raised  the  Prussian  Monarchy  from 
a  fifth  to  a  second  power,  no  nation  in  Christendom  has 
been  exempt  fit»m  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  foot  a  regu- 
lar force.  The  United  States  have  shown  a  strong  desiro 
to  escape  that  necessity,  but  they  have  been  obliged,  with 
tardiness  and  reluctance,  to  conform  to  it.  The  unavoid- 
able want  of  a  regular  foroe  at  the  opening  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  compelled  General  Washington  to  resort  to  the  haz- 
ardous experiment  of  re-organizing  his  army  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  The  shameful  disasters  which  attended  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  useless  Seminole  hostilities,  arose  from 
the  insufficiency  of  military  appointments  at  the  outset. 
The  results  of  the  first  two  victories  in  the  Mexican  war 
wero  lost  from  the  want  of  suitable  equipment,  and  the 
means  of  crossing  the  Bio  Gmnde  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  whether  we  shall  have,  or  shcdl 
not  have,  a  regular  force.  The  country  has  not  been  able 
to  dispense  with  one.  Exp^rmee  has  shown  that  the 
United  States  aro  bound  by  the  same  necessities  which 
bind  other  States  ;  but  while  practice  demonstrates  that 
there  must  be  an  Army  and  Navy,  there  is  a  manifest  dis- 
position to  keep  them  down  to  the  very  lowest  point ;  to  tol- 
erate, but  not  to  encourage  them.  This  error  is  akin  to 
that  which  would  dispense  with  them  altogether,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  d^ree.  The  principle  is  radically  vicious, 
and  tends  to  defeat  its  own  end.  If  a  force  be  decided  upon, 
it  should  be  sustained  and  fostered,  and  in  every  way 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation. — ^A  con- 
trary course  is  short-sighted  and  self-contradictory. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  the  foroe  sent  to  the  field, 
jQrom  first  to  last,  was  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  contest,  the  requiroments  of  the  service,  and  the  honor 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  good  amiment  to  plead  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  our  arms.  The  hazard  was  too  criti- 
xal^  the  disaaters  which  might  have  followed  too  serious, 
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to  be  rested  on  a.  series  of  gallant  and  fortunate  forlorn- 
hopes,  as  were  literally  most  of  our  battles  on  the  soil  of 
Mexico.  If  Santa  Anna  had  been  able  to  sustain  his  flank 
attack  on  the  American  left,  which  he  had  fairly  turned,  at 
Buena  Vista,  we  must  there  have  lost  the  field ;  and  the  Be* 
ports  show  that  it  was  saved  at  other  critical  points.  Suppose 
it  to  have  been  lost ;  not  only  would  that  army  and  line  have 
been  annihilated,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  President 
of  Mexico,  on  that  success,  and  the  enthusiasm  it  would 
have  awakened,  could  have  carried  overwhelming  numbeiB 
to  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  gallant  army  of 
Scott  must  have  perished  in  a  desperate  assault,  or  by  the 
fevers  of  the  tierra  caliente. 

It  was  a  similar  discredit  to  our  naval  preparations  in 
the  last  war,  that  we  launched  no  fleet  nor  squadron  upon 
the  open  sea,  but  confined  our  operations  to  a  sort  of  enlargen 
ment  of  the  privateering  system,  in  the  form  of  casual  and 
haphazard  frigate  fights.  In  the  two  squadron  engage- 
ments of  the  war,  we  allowed  England  to  bring  upon  the 
Northern  Lakes — and  one  of  them  our  own  lake,  Cham- 
plain — a  force,  in  both  men  and  guns,  larger  than  ours. 
The  gallantry  and  skill  which  win  success  do  not  justify  the 
want  of  foresight  which  they  save  from  defeat  and  disgrace. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  regular  army,  embracing  fif- 
teen regiments,  at  the  eve  of  the  hostilities  with  Mexico, 
was  not  too  large ;  then,  the  acquisition,  by  the  war,  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  involved  the  necessity  of  an 
increase.  Both  our  frontier  and  coast-line  were  considera- 
bly extended,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe,  we  bound 
ourselves  to  protect  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  from 
the  incursions  of  the  neighboring  hostile  tribes.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  no  increase  was  made.  The  new  regular 
regiments  were  discharged,  and  the  officers  of  the  old  line 
who  had  taken  service  in  them  were  forced  back  upon  their 
former  corps,  in  violation  of  the  organization  itself,  and  to 
the  injury  of  meritorious  men,  who  were  thereby  pushed 
down  the  list,— -degraded,  in  fact,  when  they  had  aright  to 
expect  advancement.  It  was  an  untimely  dwarfing  of  the 
military  service,  after  signal  good  conduct,  which,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  stands  without  a  rival 

Looking  at  the  whole  course  of  the  country's  historyy  in 
peace  and  war,  we  feel  safe  in  deducing  the  eondunon 
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tiiat  it  has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  American  policy 
that  the  military  and  naval  forces  shall  be  kept  down  as 
much  as  possible  ^  and  accordingly  that  every  occasion  shall 
be  seized  to  reduce  them,  and  that  the  demand  for  an  in- 
crease should  be  recognized  as  tardily  as  possible.  We  think 
that  the  &cts  we  have  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
policy,  however  sonnd  in  itself,  has  been  carried  to  an  un- 
wise and  blamable  extent,  and  that  prejudice  and  jealousy 
have  had  too  much  influence  over  it.  We  take  it  as  an 
admitted  fact,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  ordinary  force  has 
never  been  too  laige.  From  this  secure  datum  we  will  en- 
deavor to  derive  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  pres- 
ent force  ought  to  be,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  dimin- 
ishing policy  of  the  government. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  the  country  was  twelve  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thousand,  its  area  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  the  ocean-line  (not  count- 
ing indentations,  which  are  three  times  as  great)  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  miles,  the  outward  tonnage  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand,  exports  seventy-four  millions,  and 
the  national  revenue  twenty-three  millions.  In  1850,  the 
population  was  twenty-three  millions,  area  three  million 
square  miles,  ocean-line  five  thousand  miles,  tonnage  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand,  exports  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  and  revenue  forty-three  millions.  During  the 
intervening  twenty  years,  the  additions  to  the  Navy  were 
trifling ;  some  experimental  steamers  were  built,  some  brigs 
were  lost,  a  few  vessels  finished  and  launched.  Two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  one  of  infantry,  and  one  of  rifles,  were 
added  to  the  army.  While  life  and  property  and  the  points 
of  exposure  nearly  doubled,  one  arm  of  the  national  defence 
remained  stationary,  and  the  other  increased  at  the  slow  rate 
of  one  third  its  dimension. 

Conceding  that  a  definite  ratio  exists  between  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  and  that  of  the  force  which 
protects  them,  and  assuming  that  in  1830  that  ratio  was 
not  too  great,  there  should  have  been,  in  1850,  at  least 
one  hundred  vessels  in  commission  in  the  Navy,  and  twenty 
Foments  in  the  Army.  But  this  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  force  in  1830,  which  was  then  too  small,  and  it  has 
r^ard  to  a  normal  expansion  of  the  interests  and  their 
ex))osure  ;  whereas  the  addition  of  coast-line  is  not  con- 
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tinuous,  but   widely  disjoined,   and  the  sphere  of  fron- 
tier activity  for  the  Army  is. removed  beyond  its  former^ 
convenient  base  line,  the  Mississippi  Biver.     Thus  an  esti- 
mate of  increase  in  both  cases  larger  than  the  one  we  have 
derived,  is  rendered  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  an  organized  force  is  either  immediate 
or  prospective.  The  Army  ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  large 
enough  to  furnish  peace  garrisons  to  the  requisite  coast  and 
lake  defences,  and  to  perfectly  protect  the  frontiers.  The 
Navy  ought  to  be  able  to  represent  respectably  the  power 
of  the  country,  in  every  important  port  of  the  world,  in 
addition  to  a  strong  relieving  force  in  our  own  waters. 
This  without  regard  to  the  state  of  war,  or  the  expecta- 
tion of  it.  The  expenditure  for  the  protection  of  the 
country^s  interests  has  been  well  made  when  those  interests 
have  been  protected.  Safety  is  worth  the  outlay  which 
secures  it,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  men,  or 
lie  invested  in  arms  piled  in  arsenals,  in  the  materials  of 
the  dry-dock,  or  in  the  masonry  of  fortifications. 

An  adequate  force  on  the  frontier  ought  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  war  with  the  Indians.  The  tribes 
are  in  the  process  of  becoming  annuitants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  they  become  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  controlling .  them.  Meantime  it  is  humanity  to 
overawe  them,  and  an  economy  of  life  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  an  economy  of  money.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
slender  garrisons  almost  too  far  separated  to  serve  for  a 
telegraphic  cordon.  Such  a  system  is  a  tentative  to  In- 
dian enterprise,  as  is  seen  in  the  late  massacre  of  a  lieu- 
tenant and  his  detachment  near  Fort  Laramie,  where  there 
was  a  single  company  isolated  by  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles.  The  points,  chosen  upon  careful  reconnais- 
sance, should  belong  to  a  system  which  has  relations  of 
support,  and  the  garrisons  should  be  strong  enough  to  make 
formidable  detachments. 

The  system  of  small  garrisons  on  the  frontiers,  is  every 
way  bad.  It  overthrows  the  essential  esprit  du  corpSy  pre- 
vents the  regimental  organization,  and  the  higher  military 
instruction,  and  deprives  the  officers  of  the  incitement  of 
professional  occupation  and  improvement,  while  it  con- 
demns them  to  solitude  and  isolation :  it  sets  aside  the 
proper  relations  between  the  commander  and  his  subordi- 
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nates,  by  conferring  powers  out  of  proportion  to  the  differ* 
ence  of  rank  ;  and  while  it  tends  to  render  the  appeal  of 
the  latter  ineffectnal  and  nugatory,  it  encourt^es  the  for- 
mer in  the  undue  exercise  of  an  authority,  of  whose  limit 
and  attributes  he  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  irre- 
sponsible judge.  It  is  a  condition  of  things  fraught  with 
evil  to  both  parties,  and  destructive  of  harmony  and  good 
feeling.  It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  under  the  present 
Secretary  of  War,  this  weak  and  hurtful  system  seems  to 
be  yielding  to  its  opposite.  The  discipline  and  eflBciency 
of  the  Army  are  better  preserved  when  it  is  stationed  on 
the  frontier,  but  the  garrisons  should  be  as  large  as  the 
objects  in  view  will  permit.  When  we  consider  the  pro- 
spective purpose  of  an  organized  force,  we  see  at  once  that 
something  more  is  needed  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  peace.  The  ratio  of  our  naval  to  our  com- 
mercial marine  is  such  that  a  comparatively  feeble  power 
could  make  us  pay  a  severe  penalty  for  the  narrow  econonly 
we  have  so  long  practised.  Our  assailability  upon  the 
ocean  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the  interests  we  possess 
there,  and  as  no  people  has  heretofore  possessed  an  interest 
so  large,  so  none  has  had  means  of  protection  so  remarka- 
bly disproportionate.  The  state  of  war  would  doubtless 
put  at  the  command  of  the  government  a  large  body  of 
good  seamen,  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  th&  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  as  a  consequence  of  its  partial 
destruction.  We  should  probably  be  in  an  excellent  situ- 
ation to  send  fleets  fo  sea,  c/ter  our  interests  on  the  ele- 
ment had  been  very  seriously  compromised.  At  present, 
we  certainly  have  not  the  means  of  protecting  our  enor- 
mous tonnage  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  respectable  naval 
power. 

An  Army  of  the  United  States  equal  to  its  prospective 
purpose,  should  be  strong  enough  to  meet  the  first  onset 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  give  time  for  the  organizing  and  dis- 
ciplining of  a  larger  force.  We  shall  never  have  a  force- 
afloat  strong  enough,  even  in  conjunction  with  our  sea- 
coast  defences,  to  prevent  such  a  power  as  that  of  England 
or  France  from  landing  on  our  shores.  Our  experience  in 
the  Eevolution,  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  throwing  ashore 
of  Scott's  army  below  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  unopposed  land- 
ing of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  ought  to  be  conclusive  on 
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that  point.  In  the  event  of  a  great  war  we  must  make 
up  our  mind  to  fight  pitched  battles  upon  our  own  soil 
No  man  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  can 
believe  that  our  undiscipliQed  militia  oould  sucoessfolly 
oppose  a  European  army  of  perfect  soldiers,  and  of  ade- 
quate dimension  for  the  invasion  of  this  country.  Such  a 
mass  of  untaught  combatants  would  be,  in  the  words  of 
Mai-shall  Saxe,  but  '^  a  mob,  in  uniform,"  and  the  collision 
would  be  a  wholesale  butchery. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  regular  army  as  an  organism 
which  would  admit  of  difiusion  among  the  mass  of  new 
troops,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the  whole  capable  of 
coherency  and  much  efficiency ;  but  corps  cannot  be  so 
dissipated  without  extreme  deterioration.  Besides,  by 
what  mode  is  the  transfer  of  regular  officers,  into  the  v<d- 
unteer  troops  to  be  made  ?  For  their  officers  are  either 
appointed  by  the  States,  or  elected  by  the  regiments. 

'  In  addition  to  the  service  we  have  before  indicated,  we 
take  the  use  of  a  standing  army  when  war  comes,  to  be,  to 
furnish  a  skilful  staff,  a  model  of  organization  and  economy, 
and  the  example  of  a  perfect  discipline  and  instruction. 
Next  to  these,  to  supply  a  corps  (t&itey  which  is  of  inval- 
uable use  to  seize  the  keys  of  positions,  to  turn  the  crises 
of  confficts,  to  oover  the  retreat,  and  to  gain  the  great  re- 
sults of  war.  To  disorganize  such  a  force,  and  to  disperse 
it  among  the  troops  at  large,  would  be  an  act  of  insane 
folly.  In  the  hands  of  a  general^  master  of  his  mAiery 
such  a  body  of  men  is,  beyond  all  estimate,  valuable  ;  no 
army  possessing  it  is  ever  wholly  disorganized,  and  even 
when  defeated  is  still  formidable.  Such  were  the  Nu- 
midian  horse  of  Hannibal,  such  was  Caosar's  tenth  legion, 
such  the  household  troops  at  Malplaquet,  the  guard  of 
Frederick  at  Leuthen,  the  English  Guards  at  Waterloo, 
and  such  every  where  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon. 

The  uniform  companies  of  the  towns  and  cities  are,  for 
practical  purposes,  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  handling 
of  arms  and  in  the  requisite  simple  manoeuvres.  They 
would  be  at  once  available  for  service.  The  fire  companies, 
also,  are  excellent  material  for  organizing  troop&  Their 
habitual  exposure,  and  their  spirit  of  damig,  would  come 
into  play  for  military  purposes.  To  the  masses  of  soldiers 
we  might  be  able  to  raise,  the  railroad  system  would  add 
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yalue^  by  conferring  remarkable  mobility.  The  same  &- 
cility  would  be  found  in  collecting  and  dispoeing  arms, 
provisions,  and  military  equipment  to  meet  an  invasion. 
This  was  the  idea  which  General  Gaines  so  elaborated  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  proposition  was  to  throw 
a  network  of  raikoads  over  the  whole  country,  primarily 
for  military  purposes,  and  secondarily  for  other  uses.  But 
peace  is  the  rule,  and  war  the  exception,  and  the  routes 
and  means  of  peaceful  travel  and  communication  will  serve 
the  exigencies  of  war.  The  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
ergies of  the  people  were  already  engaged  in  working  out  a 
better  system  than  that  proposed  by  the  €reneral,  and  in  a 
better  way,  and  from  it  he  probably  derived  the  notion  of 
his  plan. 

So  far  as  an  invasion  of  conquest  is  concerned,  the 
United  States  are,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  appre- 
hension. Even  the  formidable  alliance  of  France  and 
England  would,  in  the  end,  find  itself  vanquished  on  these 
shores  and  waters.  It  would  be  scarcely  in  the  power  of  a 
general  European  alliance  to  transfer  to  this  country  forces 
adequate  to  its  conquest.  The  practical  point  which  we 
wish  to  impress  is,  that  the  country  is  outgrowing  its  im- 
mediate means  of  protection,  and  that  a  culpable  exposure 
of  our  interests  ensues  in  consequence  of  this  disproportion. 
It  is  time  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  to 
look  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  as  necessary  institutions, 
which  give  employment  and  support  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  vocations  in  those  directions.  Our  defence  ought  to 
be  conducted  with  economy  and  efficiency.  Experience 
proves  that  while  the  volunteer  is  much  less  efficient  than 
the  regular  soldier,  he  is  three  times  as  expensive  to  the 
State,  while  his  withdrawal  from  his  accustomed  avocations 
is  a  loss  to  himself,  and  his  return  to  them  a  difficulty.  The 
military  and  naval  forces  exist,  and  must  continue  to  exist. 
They  ought  to  be  brought  up,  in  dimension,  to  the  real 
requirements  of  the  country. 

The  government  has  given  a  wise  attention  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  army  officers,  by  the  endowment  of  the  mili- 
tary school  at  West  Point.  The  good  results  which  it  has 
produced  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution for  the  Navy.     Too  much  credit  may  have  been 
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claimed  for  the  Military  Academy  ;  there  were  able  sol- 
diers in  the  country  at  its  creation,  and  there  would  have 
continued  to  be  such,  had  it  never  existed.  But  the  in- 
stitution is  a  credit  to  the  country,  of  inestimable  value  to 
its  scientific  defence,  and  to  the  protection  of  its  honor. 
It  has  been  periodically  attacked  by  demagogues  and  radi- 
cals, but  the  people  have  steadily  upheld,  fostered,  and  ad- 
vanced it,  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  ignorance  and  ill-will. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  a  division  of  the  studies, 
in  accordance  with  the  arms  of  the  service,  or  upon  some 
other  principle,  will  be  one  of  the  improvements  hereafter. 
The  time  of  study,  deducting  two  months  of  every  year 
for  the  period  of  encampment,  seems  to  be  three  years  and 
four  months.  The  course  prescribed  is  too  extensive  for 
this  length  of  time,  and  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  ; 
at  least  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  tendency  will  be  to 
superficiality,  or  to  a  system  of  crammhigj  of  which  the 
worse  is  the  latter,  as  it  creates  a  life-long  disgust  for  study. 
We  venture  the  suggestion  for  the ''Board  of  Visitors," 
that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  "  course"  be  stopped,  and 
that  it  be,  on  the  contrary,  reduced.  Youth  is  the  growing 
age  of  life,  and  Nature  cannot  be  thwarted  with  impunity. 
She  cannot,  ordinarily,  build  up  a  strong  physical  frame 
at  the  same  time  that  the  brain  is  tasked  by  extreme  toil. 
We  should  not  require  from  a  youth  of  sixteen  the  labor 
of  the  limbs  which  his  matured  strength  could  safely  un- 
dergo. The  laws  of  physiology  are  as  rigorous  as  those  of 
the  calculus,  and  their  infringement  involves  a  penalty  : 
youth  may  escape  the  payment  of  it,  but  after-life  will  not. 
Mere  intellectual  vigor  and  activity  do  not  include  all  the 
qualities  of  soldiership ;  a  good  physical  frame  is  at  least 
half.  We  believe  that  the  tendency  respecting  the  amount 
of  studies  has  been  in  the  wrong  direction. 

In  advocating  an  increase  of  the  national  services,  the 
condition  of  the  enlisted  man  becomes  a  matter  of  surpassing 
interest.  It  connects  itself  with  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
raising  the  force,  when  increased  by  law.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  for  both  arms  of  the  national  service.  The 
government  cannot  sustain  an  advance  on  the  present  pay 
of  the  rank  and  file.  In  fact,  the  law  provides  for  its  re- 
duction within  a  year  or  two.  It  has  been  found  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  existing  complement.     We  suppose  it  is 
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withiQ  the  limit  to  say  that  one  third  of  the  present  num- 
bers are  derived  from  foreign  sources.  With  the  falling  off 
in  immigration  this  source  fails.  So  that  the  question  be- 
comes immediate.  We  shall  state  our  views  frankly  upon  it. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Navy,  and  the  Rules  and  Articles 
for  the  Army,  are  taken  from  the  British  service.  They 
are  penetrated  and  saturated  by  the  spirit  .of  class  which 
prevails  in  that  country.  They  are  the  remains  of  an  in- 
extinct  feudalism.  This  is  a  basis  unfit  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  which  belong  to  a  republic.  Those  two 
codes  ought  never  to  have  been  adopted  by  us  ;  they  ought 
to  have  been  abolished  long  ago,  and  neither  service  will 
win  the  sincere  regards  of  the  people,  nor,  consequently, 
attain  a  flourishing  condition,  while  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
mains. The  American  character  will  never  harmonize  with 
the  analogy  to  aerfhood  which  those  principles  embody. 
They  have  been  swept  away  long  ago  in  the  French  army  ; 
and  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  the  French  in  that,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  tactics  and  other  military  branches. 
The  young  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  can  rely  upon 
their  professional  superiority  for  their  claims  to  respect,  and 
a  system  entirely  new  must  be  inaugurated,  if  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  military  and  naval  services,  are 
to  be  effectively  subserved. 

With  respect  to  a  Retired  Bill — it  is  a  necessity.  A 
law  which  designates  beforehand  the  attributes  of  the  case 
is  fair  and  equal  To  select  the  particular  individuals,  and 
pronounce  them  unfit  for  duty,  is  always  liable  to  abuse. 
We  know  not  where  such  a  power  could  be  lodged  with 
entire  safety.  To  legalize  a  Retired  List,  is  only  to  regu- 
late what  already  exists,  and  which  must  ever  exbt  while 
human  infirmity  endures.  A  morning  paper  asks  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Why  should  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  be 
retired  on  pay,  rather  than  any  other  employ^  of  the  gov- 
ernment?'' For  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  liable  to 
have  his  arm  torn  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  or  to  face  nearly 
certain  death  in  an  assault,  which  the  other  is  not, — as  any 
insurance  company  could  have  informed  the  querist. 

The  system  of  accounting  for  property  appears  to  be 
defective.  The  complication  and  multiplication  of  papers^ 
like  the  constant  increase  of  the  studies  at  the  Military 
Academy^  we  look  upon  as  a  move  in  the  direction  contrary 
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to  the  right  one.  They  should  be  simplified  and  kept 
simple,  and  some  authority  ought  to  be  given  to  settle  ac- 
counts with  the  Treasury,  not  at  the  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, but  with  the  Army  in  the  field.  Justice  to  indivi- 
dual responsibility  requires  this.  The  principle  which  seems 
to  prevail,  of  giving  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  to  the  gov- 
ernment, is  oertaiiUy  siding  with  the  stronger  party,  but  it 
ought  to  result  in  error  about  half  the  time.  For  example, 
when  the  law  gives  an  officer,  who  commands  a  company, 
ten  dollars  a  month  for  his  responsibility  for  the  arms,  &c., 
of  the  company ;  to  decide,  that,  when  he  commands  two  or 
three  companies,  he  shall  still  draw  but  for  one,  and  that 
nothing  shall  be  drawn  by  anybody  for  the  responsibility  of 
the  other  one  or  two  ;  to  make,  in  &ct,  the  compensation 
attach  to  the  person,  when  the  law  attaches  it  to  the  re- 
sponsilnlity, — ^this,  we  say,  is  a  safe  decision  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  justice,  at  the  same  time. 

The  system  of  responsibility  needs  rectifying  in  other 
respects.  The  government  makes  it  a  rule  to  charge  the 
full,  or  contract  price  for  all  articles  lost.  If,  for  example, 
an  officer  cannot,  unluckily,  account  for  a  tent,  or  a  soldier 
for  his  musket,  each  pays  to  the  Treasury  the  price  of  the 
artice  las  if  it  had  been  quite  new, — no  matter  how  long  it 
may  have  been  in  use.  This  principle  extends  throughout 
the  service,  and,  consequently,  applies  to  millions  of  pro- 
perty :  it  is  enforced  against  the  estates  of  deceased  per- 
sons, as  well  as  against  the  living ;  we  conceive  it  to  be 
absurdly  unjust.  From  the  moment  of  its  employment, 
every  perishable  thing  deteriorates  from  its  first  value, 
until  it  finally  becomes,  in  its  original  form,  worthless. 
The  government,  like  the  private  individual,  has  a  right 
to  recover  its  actual  loss.  It  has  not  the  right  to  recover  the 
value  of  that  which  it  did  not  possess,  and  therefore  could 
not  lose. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  referring  to  the 
chaplaincies  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Credit  is  due  to  the 
government  for  a  good  intention  in  aiming  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  services.  The  subject  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  but  a  serious  responsibility  rests 
somewhere,  if  men  be  systematically  deprived  of  the  reli- 
gious aids  which  their  well-being  demands,  and,  if  they  be 
placed  by  the  authorities  in  such  situations,  that  they  can- 
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not  themselyes  remedy  that  deprivation.  To  provide  but* 
geons  and  necessary  means  for  the  health  of  the  body^  and 
carelessly  to  consider  the  soul^  is  to  treat  the  man  as  a 
mere  animal  Why  should  the  selection  of  the  chaplain 
be  given  to  the  oflScers  exclnsively  ?  Is  it  a  matter  which 
refers  to  rank,  or  does  it  not  relate  to  number  ?  Is  the 
system  of  selection  right,  which  results,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, in  conferring,  as  in  the  British  services,  the  chap- 
laincies upon  the  Episcopal  denomination  ?  In  an  Army 
and  Navy  which  depend  so  largely  upon  Catholic  numbers, 
we  believe,  there  is  not  found  one  Catholic  chaplain.  This 
is  a  reproach  which  ought  to  be  removed.  We  need  at 
present  say  little  upon  the  occasional  oppressions  which 
were  enacted  towards  Catholics  in  compelling  them  to  at- 
tend Protestant  services.  It  is  believed  that  of  late  no 
instances  have  occurred  of  that  illiberal  and  unconstitu- 
tional character,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to^be  re- 
peated. 


Art.  V. — De  VAvenir  Politique  de  VAngleterre,  Par  M. 
Le  Comte  De  Montalembert.  Paris :  Le  Correspon- 
dant.     November  and  December,  1855. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  have  been  more  accustomed 
to  hear  from  our  youth  up  than  predictions  of  the  speedy 
ruin  and  downfall  of  England,  and  some  of  our  friends  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  she  has  already  lost  the  high  rank 
which  she  held  a  few  years  ago,  and  must  now  be  regarded 
as  a  second-rate  power.  In  most  cases  the  wish,  we  appre- 
hend, has  been  father  to  the  thought.  We  are  as  strongly 
opposed  to  British  preponderance  as  any  of  our  friends,  but 
we  are  not  able  to  detect  at  the  present  moment  any  sure 
signs  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  banning,  we  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that  she 
had  been  drawn  into  the  Eastern  War  by  France,  although 
we  never  doubted  but  she  would  be  the  chief  gainer  by  it, 
in  case  the  Allies  were  successful ;  but  later  developments 
prove  that  the  war  is  principally  hers,  and  that  she  has  had 
the  address  to  make  Napoleon  fight  her  battles,  and  to  pour 
out  French  blood  and  French  treasure  for  the  promotion  of 
her  interests.    We  shall  be  much  mistaken,  if  the  French 
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alliance  does  not  tarn  out  to  have  been  formed  in  British 
much  more  than  in  French  interests  ;  and  if  we  do  not  find, 
providing  the  Allies  succeed  in  humbling  Russia^  England 
in  a  few  years  more  powerful  than  we  have  ever  before 
known  her,  and  standing  still  more  decidedly  at  the  head 
of  modem  commercial  and  industrial  nations. 

Napoleon,  we  take  it,  wished  to  be  Emperor,  and  to 
establish  his  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France.  He  could 
accomplish  this  latter  object  only  by  means  of  an  alliance 
either  with  Bussia  against  England,  or  by  an  alliance  with 
England  against  Russia,  backed,  or  not  opposed  by  the  rest 
of  Europe.  We  suspect  he  preferred  the  former,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  coldness  of  Russia,  and  the  efforts  of  Brit- 
ish diplomacy ;  nothing  then  remained  for  him  but  the 
latter.  The  Derby  ministiy  conciliated  Austria,  and  Nicho- 
las preferred  union  with  England, — the  last  power  in  the 
world .  he  wished  to  fight, — to  union  with  France.  But 
Great  Britain  desired  nothing  more  than  an  alliance  with 
France  against  Russia,  the  only  European  power  that  could 
endanger  either  her  trade  or  Eastern  possessions  and  con- 
quests. An  alliance  with  France  against  Russia  would 
enable  her,  if  not  to  combine  all  Europe  against  the  Czar, 
at  least  to  isolate  him,  and  perhaps  to  weaken  effectually 
his  power,  to  destroy  his  navy  and  ports,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  interfering  with  her  interests  and  projects  in 
Turkey  and  Asia.  Napoleon  needed  the  alliance,  because, 
unless  supported  by  Russia  and  Continental  Europe,  he 
could  not  maintain  himself,  or  if  himself,  not  his  dynasty, 
on  the  imperial  throne  of  France  against  her  influence  and 
machinations.  She  had  recently  deposed  Louis  Philippe, 
because  his  policy  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  not  in  accordance 
with  her  plans  ;  and  if  he  stood  alone,  she  could  as  easily 
depose  him,  or  prevent  his  dynasty  from  taking  root.  He 
could  not  sustain  himself  and  provide  for  his  dynasty  in 
failure  of  the  Continental  alliance,  without  her  consent,  and 
the  war  with  Russia  is  the  price  he  has  had  to  pay  for  that 
consent.  He  probably  has  secured  the  French  throne  for 
himself  and  family,  which  may  be  a  great  advantage  for 
France  and  Continental  Europe ;  but  he  ought  to  make 
an  addition  to  his  title,  and  say :  ^^  Napoleon  the  Third, 
by  the  Grace  of  Gtod,  the  will  of  the  Nation,  and  the  favor 
of  Oreat  Britain^  Emperor  of  the  French." 
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We  know  it  is  said,  that  England  has  lost  in  the  pres- 
ent war  the  prestige  of  her  old  renown,  and  that  the  glory 
of  all  the  successes  obtained  by  the  Allies  redounds  to 
France  ;  but  we  think  this  may  be  reasonably  questioned. 
The  war  has  given  her  no  opportunity  for  any  brilliant 
achievements  on  the  water,  her  proper  element ;  but  we 
have  never  known  her  engaged  in  a  European  war  on  land, 
in  which  she  has  for  the  first  two  campaigns  put  forth  more 
energy,  or  gained  more  credit.  We  are  no  military  man, 
but  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  she  has  deserved,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  she  has  employed,  as 
much  credit  as  the  French.  If  the  French  saved  the  Eng- 
lish at  Inkerman,  the  English  saved  the  French  at  Alma. 
In  the  first  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  it  was  the  French, 
not  the  English,  that  were  defeated ;  and  if  they  could 
have  carried  out  their  part  of  the  combined  attack  as  well 
as  the  English  did  theirs,  it  is  not  improbable  the  city 
would  have  been  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  losses,  suflfer- 
ings,  labors,  and  expenses  of  the  ten  months'  siege  would 
have  been  spared.  The  French,  indeed,  sustained  them- 
selves in  the  Malakoff,  at  a  loss  which  will  never  be  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  they  performed  no  act  to  surpass  in  bravery  or 
in  brilliancy  the  storming  of  the  Bedan  by  the  English.  It 
is  unjust  to  give  all  the  glory,  whatever  it  be,  of  the  war 
in  the  Crimea  to  the  French.  But  it  is  probably  the  policy 
of  England  to  let  them  claim  it,  for  she  is  willing  that  they 
should  have  the  empty  glory,  so  long  as  she  is  able  to  reap 
all  the  solid  advantages  of  the  war.  The  Englishman  looks 
to  the  main  chance, — gain  is  his  idol,  while  glory  is  th^ 
Frenchman's.  We  confess,  that  England  has  surprised  us 
by  the  power  and  energy  she  has  displayed  in  the  Russian 
war.  We  did  not  believe  her  capable  of  the  efforts  she  has 
made.  Never  have  we  seen  her  stronger,  more  living,  more 
energetic  ;  we  were  about  to  say,  more  youthful ;  and  never 
have  her  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  her  common  sol- 
diers, done  themselves  more  honor.  The  clamors  raised  hj 
Mr.  Layard  and  the  English  press  about  the  incapacity  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  and  for  a  reform  which  shall  put 
'^  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  seem  to  us  at  this  dis- 
tance perfectly  ridiculous,  if  not  something  worse. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  our  judgment,  to  think  that 
England  has  lost  any  thing  of  her  real  power,  and  to  repre- 
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sent  her  as  playing  a  part  subordinate  to  that  of  France. 
The  war  is  really  an  English  war^  undertaken  and  carried 
on  primarily  for  English  interests  ;  and  if  successful,  it  will 
raise  the  power  of  England  far  higher  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, and  compel  France  henceforth,  at  the  peril  of  her  in- 
ternal peace,  to  subserve  the  policy  of  the  haughty  Island 
Queen.  It  is  true,  she  cannot  carry  on  alone  the  war 
against  Bussia ;  but  Napoleon  cannot,  unless  backed  by  the 
Continent,  withdraw  from  that  war  against  her  consent, 
without  losing  his  throne.  She,  however,  can  withdraw 
from  it  without  having  any  thing  to  fear  from  France,  or 
losing  any  thing  of  her  rank  or  power.  As  between  France 
and  England,  the  controlling  power  is  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  The  war  is  not  popular  in  France  ;  it  drains  her  of 
her  best  blood,  and  is  creating  an  enormous  national  debt, 
which  tends  to  bring  the  government  into  subjection  to  the 
bankers  and  stockjobbers,  whose  centre  of  operations  is 
London,  and  will  be,  till  the  mercantile  system  is  broken 
up,  or  its  seat  is  transferred,  as  it  ultimately  will  be,  to  New 
York.  Napoleon  would  have  made  peace  last  May,  if  Eng- 
land had  consented  to  it ;  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
make  peace  now,  and  on  terms  which  Russia  can  accept, 
but  she  is  not,  and  he  alone  cannot  force  her  to  do  so  ;  for 
he  is  not  firmly  enough  seated  on  his  throne  to  bid  defiance 
to  her  intrigues  and  machinations,  the  disturbances  she 
could  create  by  encouraging  the  Bed  Bepublicans,  perhaps 
the  Bourbons,  and  the  terrible  embarrassments  for  his 
government  which  she  could  create  by  her  control  of  the 
Credit  System,  in  the  meshes  of  which,  she  has  succeeded 
in  entangling  all  modem  Europe,  except  Bussia. 

Napoleon  is  not  blind  to  the  danger  for  France  in  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  evidently  sees  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing at  the  earliest  moment  possible  the  English  alliance. 
While  we  are  writing,  negotiations  for  peace  are  proceeding 
at  Paris.  What  their  result  will  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  at 
this  moment  to  foresee  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
peace  will  be  made,  because  we  think  Napoleon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  Bussia  and  Austria,  that  it  is  safer  for 
Europe  to  include  him  in  a  Continental  Alliance  against 
Great  Britain,  than  it  is  to  force  him  into  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  against  the  Continent,  which  would  secure 
^British  prepond^nce,  &r  more  to  be  dreaded  by  them  than 
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even  that  of  France.  The  events  of  the  war  have  proved, 
that  Russia  and  Austria  can  defend  themselves  against 
France,  and  France  and  Austria  against  Russia,  and  pre- 
vent her  from  seating  herself  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  true 
policy  for  these  three  powers  is,  then,  to  form  a  friendly 
alliance,  and  isolate  Great  Britain  from  the  Continent ;  or 
to  force  her  to  acquiesce  in  their  continental  system.  If 
the  French  Emperor  has  satisfied,  as  we  think  he  has,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  the  secondary  German  States  of  this, 
peace  will  be  made,  and  he  will  have  gained  even  more  by 
the  war  than  England.     He  will  then  have  taken  his  proper 

Slace  among  European  sovereigns ;  and  if  wise  at  home, 
ave  closed  for  a  long  time  the  era  of  revolutions  in  France. 
England's  only  continental  ally,  if  peace  now  be  made,  will 
henceforth  be  Prussia — ^if  even  Prussia.  In  a  certain  sense, 
this,  undoubtedly,  would  be  a  triumph  over  Great  Britain  ; 
but  she  would  still  remain  the  first  naval,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  It  would  rob  her  of 
none  of  her  real  power ;  and  would  only  prevent  her  from 
extending  that  power  as  much  as  she  had  hoped  by  engag- 
ing France  to  aid  in  fighting  her  battles, — ^because  her  power 
depends  on  her  trade  in  the  East,  with  this  Continent,  and 
her  own  colonies. 

But  if  peace  is  not  made,  and  the  Allies  succeed  in  hum- 
bling Russia  as  much  as  England  wishes.  Great  Britain 
gains  all  the  advantages  of  the  war,  and  becomes,  for  a  time, 
the  mistress  of  the  Old  World,  if  not  also  of  the  New.  If 
the  war  goes  on,  and  terminates  unsuccessfully  for  the 
Allies,  which  nothing  yet  proves  to  be  impossible,  France 
runs  a  greater  danger  than  England.  France  would  be- 
come Cossack,  but  England  would  still  remain  the  first 
naval,  and  with  her  American  trade,  the  first  commercial 
power  of  the  world.  In  any  contingency,  we,  therefore, 
cannot  predict  a  speedy  ruin  of  Great  Britain ;  she  will 
doubtless  fell  one  day,  but  not  by  French  policy,  or  Conti- 
nental combinations :  when  she  falls,  it  will  not  be  by  a 
European  war,  but  through  successful  competition  in  trade 
and  manufectures  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rivalry  of 
her  colonies  become  independent  states. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  apropos  of  a 
very  significant  Essay  on  the  Political  Prospects  of  England, 
by  the  illustrious  Count  Montalembert^  inserted  in  the  Ccr^ 
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respondant  for  last  November  and  December.  The  dis- 
tinguished academician  and  statesman  made,  during  the 
last  season,  a  tour  of  observation  in  Great  Britain,  and  has 
embodied  in  this  very  remarkable  Essay  the  impressions  he 
received  and  the  reflections  he  made.  We  need  not  say 
that  the  Essay  is  written  with  force  and  elegance,  that 
it  breathes  a  noble  spirit,  is  full  of  eloquence  and  profound 
thought,  for  such  qualities  we  are  always  sure  to  find  in 
every  production  of  the  noble  author.  We  have  read  it 
with  attention,  witli  deep  interest,  and  friendly  partiality. 
With  its  political  principles,  its  generous  tone  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  we  heartily  sympathize ;  and  we  share 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  author's  unaffected  admiration 
of  the  English  Political  Constitution,  and  the  many  noble, 
generous,  and  manly  traits  to  be  detected  in  the  English 
character.  We  concede  the  greatness  of  England,  whose 
Queen,  including  her  Colonies,  rules  over  a  larger  territory 
than  that  of  Russia,  and  over  nearly  twice  as  many  subjects 
as  Ancient  Bome,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Empire  ;  we 
concede  her  prodigious  industry,  and  her  marvellous  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  successful  trade  ;  we  concede  her  wonder* 
ful  life,  activity,  and  energy  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  ma- 
terial order ;  but^we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  illustrious 
author  has  seen  her  in  too  rose-colored  a  light,  taken 
too  favorable  a  view  of  English  society,  and  attributed  too 
much  of  what  he  regards  as  England's  prosperity  to  her 
Political  Constitution.  Inheriting  the  love  of  personal  free- 
dom and  independence  so  characteristic  of  the  old  feudal 
nobility,  devotedly  attached  to  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary government,  deeply  afflicted  at  the  sad  termina- 
tion of  the  struggles,  revolutions,  and  sacrifices  of  his  own 
country  in  behalf  of  civil  and  political  freedom,  and  associa- 
ting, during  his  visit,  chiefly  with  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  charmed  with 
what  he  met,  and  regarded  England,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  as  a  model  nation,  worthy  of  the  world's  imi- 
tation. He  saw  her  in  her  "Sunday's  best,"  and  was 
chiefly  struck  by  the  presence  of  those  things,  whose  ab- 
sence in  his  own  country  caused  the  grief  of  his  heart, 
and  he  either  did  not  see  or  did  not  note  the  presence  of 
other  things  from  which  his  own  country  has  hitherto  hap- 
pily been   comparatively  free.      England  is  the  land  ef 
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Bespectability,  what  Carlyle  calls  "  Gigmanity/'  and  he 
who  confines  his  observations  to  the  "  respectable  class/' 
will,  for  the  moment,  fancy  that  he  has  recovered  the  long 
lost  Eden.  Yet  there  is  a  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  tf 
there  is  less  poverty,  there  is  more  squalid  wretchedness, 
more  filth,  more  abject,  hopeless  misery,  than  in  any  other 
nation  in  Christendom. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Political  Constitution  of 
England  retains  more  of  what  was  good  in  Mediaeval  Feu- 
dalism, and  has  taken  up  less  of  what  is  bad  in  modem  poli- 
tics, than  that  of  any  other  European  State ;  but  we 
think  M.  de  Montalembert  not  only  forms  too  favorable  an 
estimate  of  English  society,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  that  he 
attributes  far  too  much  of  England's  material  greatness 
and  prosperity  to  her  political  institutions,  and  fails  to 
perceive  that  they  are  due  to  the  original  character  of  her 
people,  to  her  insular  position,  vast  internal  wealth,  and 
her  restricted  territory,  which  naturally  turned  her  ener- 
gies in  the  direction  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  more 
than  all,  to  that  very  foreign  policy  which  he  so  unquali- 
fiedly and  so  justly  condemns.    We  are  by  no  means  in- 
different to  political  constitutions  or  forms  of  government, 
and  we  are  as  sincerely  attached  to  what  in  our  language 
is  called  "  self-government,"  as  is  any  man  living  ;  but  we 
regard  it  as*the  besetting  sin  of  the  modem  world,  that  it 
attributes  too  much  of  what  is  good  or  what  is  evil  in  a 
nation  to  its  government.    It  is  the  people  that  deter- 
mines the  government,  rather  than  the  government  that 
determines  the  people.    It  is  not  the  free  goverment  that 
makes  the  free  people,  but  the  free  people  that  makes  the 
free  government.      Every  people  not  subjected  by  a  for- 
eign conquest  and  placed  under  an  anti-national  power, 
has  always  just  as  much  freedom  as  it  wills  or  is  entitled 
to ;  for  in  every  country  left  free  by  all  others  to  govern 
itself  in  its  own  way,  the  government  is  the  fair  exponent 
of  the  average  amount  of  freedom  there  is  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  its  population.  No  monarch  was  ever  yet  strong 
enough  to  subject  a  free  people  to  his  arbitrary  will, — a 
people,  we  mean,  that  have  the  internal  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  freemen.    Except  in  cases  of  foreign  conquest,  or 
foreign  intervention,  governments  are  not  imposed  on  a 
people ;  they  grow  out  of  the  people,  and  express  the  sen- 
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timents  and  convictions  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  only  on 
that  condition  that  they  can  sustain  themselves.  The 
government  may,  indeed,  fail  to  satisfy  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  a  part,  and  yet  be  able  to  sustain  itself ;  but 
when  it  fails  to  represent,  feirly,  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  must  either  submit  to  such  modi- 
fications as  are  needed  to  adapt  it  to  those  wants  and 
wishes,  or  yield  to  a  revolution,  more  or  less  violent,  ac- 
cording to  the  resistance  it  meets.  Nations  me^  lose  their 
old  liberties  or  franchises,  and  fall  under  a  degrading 
Gsesarism,  but  never,  till  freedom  has  died  out  of  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  people, — not  till  they  have  lost  the 
moral  qualities  of  freemen,  and  acquired  the  vices  and  pas- 
sions of  slaves.  The  old  feudal  Nobility  had  lost  the  vir- 
tues of  their  order,  before  they  were  forced  to  succumb  to 
the  King  and  Commons,  and  this  fact,  still  more  than  the 
grasping  ambition  of  the  King,  or  the  increasing  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  Commons,  caused  the  downfall  of 
Feudalism.  Absolute  Monarchy  existed  in  the  senti- 
ments, passions,  and  convictions  of  the  nation,  before  the 
King  did  or  could  establish  it.  Absolutism  cannot  be 
imposed  on  a  nation  i^ainst  its  wilL  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  Emperor  by  universal  suffrage,  and  almost 
unanimously.  We  do  not  object  to  Cadsarism,  that  it 
reduces  a  free  people  to  slavery,  but  that  finding  them  slaves, 
it  keeps  them  so,  and  prevents  the  adoption  of  the  means^ 
and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  infiuences,  necessary  to  re- 
deem them  from  slavery,  and  to  elevate  them  to  the 
rank,  dignity,  and  virtues  of  freemen. 

The  present  unsettled  state  of  European  nations  of- 
fers no  argument  against  this  doctrine.  In  the  greater 
part  of  European  nations,  the  people  are  divided,  and 
whatever  the  government,  there  is  a  disaffected  party  op- 
posed to  it,  and  which  can  be  restrained  only  by  physical 
force.  The  government  cannot  represent  the  will  of  the 
nation,  where  there  is  no  national  will,  or  the  will  of  the 
people,  where  there  is  no  people.  As  long  as  the  division 
remains,  the  government  is  obliged  to  go  with  the  stronger 
party,  and  rely  on  the  sentiments  and  convictions,  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  that  party,  and  through  it  to  hold 
the  other  in  subjection.  This  is,  indeed,  an  evil,  and 
during  its  continuance,  government,  in  the  legitimate 
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sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist.  Authority  dominates, 
but  does  not  govern.  External  order  is  maintained  only 
by  means  of  armed  force,  and  the  chief  dependence  is,  and 
must  be,  on  the  army.  Hence,  some  of  our  friends  in 
France  and  elsewhere  appear  to  regard  the  army  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  administration,  and  go  so  far  as 
to  place  the  soldier  on  the  same  line  with  the  Priest. 
This  is  to  mistake  an  exceptional,  for  the  normal  state  of 
things.  In  a  well-ordered  state,  the  soldier  ia  necessary 
only  to  defend,  or  to  vindicate  the  nation  against  foreign 
enemies ;  never  to  support  the  government  at  home,  as 
an  instrument  of  administration,  or  an  auxiliary  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  That  the  army  is  necessary  in  most 
European  states  to  support  the  administration,  is  unhap- 
pily too  true,  but  this  is  because  these  states  are  unset- 
tled, are  undergoing  a  change  from  one  political  order  to 
another,  and  their  governments  harmonize  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  only  a  part  of  the  nation.  But  this  is  only  a 
temporary  state  of  things,  and  when  unanimity  is  restored 
among  the  people,  the  army  will  not   be  needed  as  an 

?5ent  of  the  Home  Secretary,  or  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
he  moment  such  unanimity  is  effected,  and  the  nation 
has  an  undivided  will,  the  government  will  be  forced  to 
conform  to  and  express  it. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  attribute  those  traits  of  the 
English  character  which  the  noble  author  points  out  to 
our  admiration,  to  the  British  Constitution ;  we  rather 
attribute  what  is  worthy  of  commendation  in  that  Con- 
stitution to  those  traits  themselves.  The  English  people 
have  made  the  English  Constitution,  not  the  English  Con- 
stitution the  English  people.  They  never  entirely  lost 
their  old  freedom,  which  they  derived  from  the  Church, 
when  they  were  converted  from  heathenism  to  Christian- 
ity. They  allowed  Henry  VIII.  to  suppress  the  freedom 
of  religion,  to  separate  them  from  the  centre  of  imity, 
and  to  create  a  national  Church,  with  himself  for  its  head, 
but  because  they  had  become  indifferent  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  because  they  never  were  overburdened  with  logic, 
and  could  as  easily  say  two  and  two  make  three  or  five, 
as  that  they  make  four,  and  because  a  royal  and  national 
Church  accorded  with  their  excessive  loyalty,  and  flat- 
tered their  nationalism  and  their  insular  pride.     They 
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suflfered  Elizabeth  to  rule  them  with  despotic  authority, 
because  she  directed  her  policy  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  liberty  and  independence  against  the  attacks 
of  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  that  cold-hearted  tyrant,  who 
sought,  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  Catholic  faith,  to 
realize  the  dream  of  universal  Monarchy.  But  the  mo- 
ment all  real  or  imaginary  danger  from  abroad  was  re- 
moved, and  they  felt  sure  of  preserving  an  English  religion 
and  an  English  state,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Stuarts, 
they  showed  that  absolute  Monarchy  is  a  thing  they  de- 
test, and  to  which  they  will  never  submit.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  rebellion  and  revolution  proved  this  to  the  world, 
and  that  the  will  of  the  nation  demanded,  and  would  have, 
a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  a  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment. The  present  English  Constitution  is,  no  doubt, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  English  people,  and  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  it ;  but  they  have  made  it  what  it 
is,  not  it  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

If  we  want  any  proof  of  the  impotence  of  this  consti- 
tution to  mould  a  people  to  itself,  we  need  but  cross  the 
channel  from  England  to  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  peo- 
ple widely  different  from  the  English.  The  attempts  of 
England  to  bring  the  Irish  into  harmony  with  her  civil  and 
political  order  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  her  attempts  to 
convert  them  to  her  national  church.  The  difficulty  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  owing  to  the  differences  of  religion. 
The  English  Catholic  is  as  thoroughgoing  an  Englishman 
as  the  English  Protestant,  and  is  as  devotedly  attached  to 
the  English  Constitution.  It  is  adapted  to  his  genius  and 
character.  The  Irishman  loves  liberty  with  a  love  as  intense, 
to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  the  Englbhman,  but  the  Irish 
genius  instinctively  resists  the  English  civil  and  political 
order,  and  you  must  make  the  Irishman  an  Englishman, 
convert  the  Celt  into  the  Saxon,  before  you  can  make  him 
love  it,  or  sit  down  quietly  and  feel  himself  at  his  ease 
under  it.  Hence  the  genuine  unanglo-saxonized  Irish, 
after  seven  hundred  years  of  English  domination,  seek  only 
an  opportunity  to  sever  the  connection  with  England,  and 
to  reassert  their  national  independence.  And  that  connec- 
tion they  would  have  severed  centuries  ago,  if  they  had  not 
been  divided  among  themselves,  or  if  they  had  really  had 
a  national  will  of  their  own.    The  attempts  of  England  to 
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impose  her  ferm  of  government  on  continental  states,  or 
the  attempts  of  those  states  to  copy  her  institutions,  have 
in  every  instance  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Look 
at  Portugal,  Spain,  Sicily,  Naples,  to  say  nothing  of  Fmnce* 
All  prove  that  a  constitution  must  have  its  root  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  a  people,  or  instead  of  operating  beneficially  it 
operates  as  a  curse.  It  requires  centuries,  at  least,  to 
mould  a  people  to  a  foreign  constitution,  and  to  niake 
what  expresses  freedom  in  one  country  necessarily  express 
it  in  another. 

When  we  say  we  admire  the  English  Constitution,  we 
mean  that  we  admire  it  for  England.  It  is  a  constitution 
adapted  to  the  tastes,  prejudices,  pride,  and  flunkyism  of 
the  English  people.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  industrial  activity,  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  of  England  are  due  to  her  Political  Constitu- 
tion, or  to  the  wisdom  or  sagacity  of  her  domestic  policy. 
Her  decided  superiority  over  the  continental  states  in 
these  respects,  is  by  no  means  coeval  with  her  comparatively 
free  constitution.  It  is,  after  all,  only  about  sixty  years 
old,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  Anglo-American,  colonies,  now  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  French  Bevolution  and  the  wars  which  grew  out 
of  it.  These  wars  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  continent,  and  operated  as 
a  bounty  on  her  own  ;  they  gave  her  the  command  of  the 
seas,  enabled  her  to  dispossess  the  French  and  Dutch  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  possessions  in  both  Indies,  and  to 
make  London  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  What  had  her  peculiar  Political  Constitution  to  do 
with  all  this  ?  She  owed  her  success  to  her  insular  position, 
the  maritime  habits  of  her  people,  and  to  her  adroit  foreign 
policy.  When  she  saw  France,  her  old  rival,  torn  by  in- 
testine divisions,  and  distracted  by  the  eflforts  to  reform  her 
civil  and  political  institutions,  she  stirred  up  the  continen- 
tal nations  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  fallen  monar- 
chy, and  she  herself  declared  war  on  the  French  Eepublic, 
without  having  received  from  it  any  injury,  and  not  to  re- 
store the  Bourbons,  nor  to  avenge  a  plundered  Church,  but 
to^  promote  her  own  selfish  ends.  She  commenced  the  war 
by  despatching  her  fleets  to  take  possession  of  the  French 
colonies  in  the  East  and  the  West,  proving  that  whatever 
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her  pretences,  she  made  war,  not  against  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  against  France  herself. 

The  independence  and  prosperity  of  this  country  has 
also  been  a  leading  cause  of  the  growth  of  her  trade  and 
manufactures.  Owing  to  identity  of  language,  sameness  of 
race,  and  old  habits  formed  in  the  days  of  colonial  depend- 
ence, our  trade,  after  the  Revolution,  sought,  naturally^  her 
ports,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  illiberal  policy 
with  which,  till  quite  recently,  she  treated  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  England's  present  greatness  and 
prosperity  are  due  to  her  trade  with  us.  As  an  independent 
nation  we  have  been  worth  far  more  to  her  than  we  should 
have  been  as  colonies.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  our 
Southern  States  has  built  up  her  cotton  trade,  and  the  raw 
materials  we  have  supplied  her  have  opened  a  market  here 
for  her  manufactures  in  nearly  all  their  several  branches. 
One  half  of  her  foreign  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  this 
country,  and  were  she  to  lose  our  trade  she  would  sink  in- 
stantly to  a  second  or  third  rate  power.  She  cannot  sub- 
sist as  a  great  nation  without  the  American  trade.  She 
knows  it,  and  hence  her  efforts  to  extend  her  possessions 
in  Asia,  to  open  markets,  and  to*  obtain  a  supply  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  tobacco,  independent  of  us, — efforts  that 
will  have  at  least  only  a  partial  success.  Other  causes 
we  might  enumerate,  but  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
that  England's  material  greatness,  the  only  order  of  great- 
ness to  which  she  can  lay  any  claim,  is  quite  independent 
of  her  Political  Constitution.  If  France,  as  she  probably 
hoped  when  she  aided  us  to  obtain  our  independence,  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  our  trade  from  Great  Britain  and 
attracting  it  to  her  own  ports ;  or  if  the  war  against  the 
French  Republic  and  the  French  Empire  had  been  as  unsuc- 
cessful on  the  sea  as  it  was  for  the  most  part  on  land,  and 
as  it  most  likely  would  have  been  but  for  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  French  naval  officers  at  Quiberon,  and  for 
which  the  British  Government  might  be  held  responsible, 
the  illustrious  Count  Montalembert  would  not  have  held  up 
England's  material  prosperity  in  contrast  to  that  of  his 
own  country.  After  all,  we  may  doubt  if  Great  Britain 
has  advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  or  really  made  more 
progress  in  civilization  during  the  last  three  centuries,  than 
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Biissia, — a  government  we  are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
as  a  pure  Autocracy. 

If  we  look  closer  into  English  society  we  shall  find  that 
all  is  not  eold  that  glisters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
English  anstocracy  is  the  most  living  and  vigorous  aris- 
tocracy of  Europe.  It  is  wealthy,  cultivated,  and  enlight- 
ened ;  its  members  retain  a  large  share  of  the  personal 
freedom  and  independence  that  belonged  to  the  old  feudal 
nobility.  The  gentry  and  the  middle  classes  are  also  wealthy, 
and  are  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  well-being ; 
but  having  said  so  much  we  must  stop.  He  who  would 
admire  England  must  limit  his  observations  to  the  respect- 
able classes,  which  are,  after  all,  a  small  minority  of  the 
nation.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  all  from 
the  aristocracy  or  the  respectable  classes ;  so  are  all  the 
members  of  the  government,  and  the  employes  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  national  church.  The  rural  popular 
tion,  the  peasantry  proper,  are  the  least  moral,  the  most 
ignorant  and  brutish  in  the  world ;  the  operatives  have 
very  little  morality,  very  little  intelligence,  are  to  a  terri- 
ble extent  infidels,  whose  Bible  is  the  "  Weekly  Dispatch/' 
and  whose  temple  is  the  gin  shop.  They  barely  support 
themselves  by  their  labor,  and  exhausted  by  toil,  they  have 
no  heart  to  seek  mental  or  moral  cultivation,  and  live  and 
die  but  as  a  better  sort  of  brutes.  Below  these  is  another 
class,  large  in  all  the  towns,  who  sell  combs,  toothpicks, 
and  other  small  articles,  and  who  are  really  thinly  disguised 
beggars  ;  and  down  still  lower  is  a  swarm  of  petty  thieves  and 
nondescripts,  living,  no  one  can  tell  how  :  and  then  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  out  of  a  population  of  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  millions,  from  twelve  hundred  thousand  to  two 
millions  are,  or  were  a  few  years  ago,  shut  up  in  poor- 
houses,  to  say  nothing  of  those  receiving  out-door  jelief. 
There  may  be  continental  States  where  there  is  more  pov- 
erty than  in  England,  but  there  is  none,  as  it  has  been 
well  said  by  the  "  North  British  Eeview/'  where  there  is 
so  much  squalid  wretchedness,  so  much  hopeless,  unmiti- 
gated misery. 

We  are  confining  our  observations  to  Great  Britain 
alone  ;  but  if  we  extended  them  to  Ireland  and  British 
India,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pronounce  the  English  Gov- 
ernment the  most  heartless,  the  most  barbarous,  and  the 
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most  fatal  to  human  happiness  on  the  globe,  not  excepting 
even  that  of  the  Grand  Turk.  This  wealth  you  see  in  Eng- 
land has  been  in  great  part  dug  out  of  the  earth  by  a 
miserable  set  of  wretches,  who  never  hear  the  name  of  God 
except  when  it  is  blasphemed  ;  or  plundered  from  the  de- 
fenceless nations  of  India:  There  was  no  class  found  by 
Julius  Ca3sar,  when  he  invaded  England,  so  degraded  be- 
low the  dignity  of  our  common  manhood  as  are  the  colliers 
and  miners,  if  we  may  place  the  least  reliance  on  the 
reports  of  Parliamentary  Commissions.  Slavery  still  exists, 
in  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
hinds  may  be  found  there  in  precisely  the  same  condition, 
only  worse,  in  which  their  ancestors  were  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  England  found  India  badly  governed,  indeed, 
but  she  found  it  comparatively  wealthy.  The  country  was 
thickly  inhabited  and  generally  cultivated.  Various  manu- 
factures, especially  that  of  cotton,  abounded,  and  the  poor 
people,  by  their  industry  and  economy,  lived  with  a  good 
degree  of  material  comfort.  All  this  is  changed.  The 
water  tanks  are  dried  up ;  irrigation  is  neglected  ;  the 
roads  are  not  repaired  ;  the  lands  run  to  waste,  and  whole 
districts  formerly  cultivated,  are  now  overgrown  with  jungles, 
and  form  haunts  of  wild  beasts.  The  manufactures  are 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  those  of  England,  and  the  upper 
classes,  the  native  gentry,  are  plundered  of  their  property, 
and  excluded  from  all  posts  of  honor  in  the  army  and  the 
Company's  civil  service.  What  has  British  freedom,  British 
commerce,  trade  and  industry,  done  for  India,  for  Ireland, 
or  for  any  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  except  the 
two  or  three  millions  of  English  who  pertain  to  the  respect- 
able classes,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  the  veriest  flunkies 
in  Christendom  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  ease  and  re- 
spectability of  those  classes,  if  purchased,  as  it  has  been,  at 
the  expense  of  the  moral  and  material  degradation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  who  have 
souls  as  precious  as  those  of  England's  Gigmanity  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  liberty  when  it  is  only  the  liberty  of  the  few 
to  ride  the  many? 

If  we  pass  from  the  material  to  the  moral  order,  we'shall 
have  still  less  reason  for  admiring  the  workings  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution.  •  Great  Britain  is  precisely  that  country 
in  Europe,  excepting  Turkey,  in  which  the  laws  are  the 
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most  barbarous^  and  crime  is  most  prolific,  and  of  the 
blackest  dye.  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  a  few 
years  since,  shows  that  crime  during  the  previous  sixty 
years  had  increased  in  England  eight  hundred  per  cent., 
in  Scotland  seventeen  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland 
five  hundred  per  cent.,  while  it  had  actually  decreased  in 
France  and  all  the  CathoUc  states  of  the  continent.  The 
proportion  of  criminals  in  England,  aside  from  political 
oflfences,  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  in  France.  The 
number  of  prostitutes  in  London  is  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  Paris,  after  making  allowance  for 
difference  of  population.  Nothing  is  more  frightful  than 
the  crimes  daily  chronicled  in  the  EngUsh  press.  Where, 
but  in  England,  has  it  ever  been  heard  of,  that  mothers 
would  murder  their  own  children  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  paid 
by  Burial  Societies  ?  Where  else  have  men,  even  belonging 
to  the  respectable  classes,  been  charged  with  murdering  their 
wives,  their  mothers*in-law,  and  their  most  intimate  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  on  their  lives  ?  A  few  years 
since  books  were  written  and  circulated  in  England,  recom- 
mending parents  to  murder  their  children,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining  them,  and 
giving  instructions  how  to  do  it  in  the  least  painful  manner. 
A  few  facts  like  these  are  worth  volumes  of  declamation  in 
favor  of  English  freedom  and  English  prosperity. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  press  the  analysis  of  English 
society.  Eespectable  England  is  admirable,  no  doubt,  to  the 
continental  visitor ;  but  there  is  another  and  d  very  different 
England  below  it,  which  more  than  compensates  for  it, — 
unwashed  England,  sweltering  in  filth,  pining  in  hopeless 
misery,  festering  in  vice,  or  revelling  in  crime.  This  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  noble 
visitor.  The  English  Government,  it  strikes  us,  is  the 
worst  administered  government,  not  excepting  even  our  own, 
to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  meritorious  only 
in  what  it  lets  alone  ;  and  the  EngUsh  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  only  on  what  it  does  not  undertake 
to  do.  As  regards  its  positive  action,  we  do  not  know  a 
more  inept,  blundering,  and  inefficient  government  in  Eu- 
rope, or  one  that  really  effects  so  little  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  The  administration  of  justice  in  England  proper, 
we  readily  concede,  is  often  deserving  our  esteem,  and  is 
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usually  impartial,  unless  the  case  be  one  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics.  But  out  of  England,  in  Ireland  or 
.  India,  it  is  for  the  most  part  utterly  detestable,  British 
officials,  when  elsewhere  than  in  England,  have  no  rivals 
in  arrogance,  ignorance,  prejudice,  conceit,  incapacity, 
and  stupidity.  England  is  loved  only  at  home,  and  she 
does  little  but  grumble,  and  scold,  and  fret  even  in  her  own 
house. 

The  sole  merit  we  are  able  to  award  the  British  Govern- 
ment is,  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  govern  all  the  actions 
of  its  subjects,  but  leaves  a  large  margin  to  the  free  and 
unfettered  activity  of  individuals.  The  citizen  is  not  an- 
noyed by  the  perpetual  interference  of  the  state,  and  does 
not  fear  to  say  what  he  thinks.  He  is  not  surrounded  by 
government  spies,  or  obliged  to  ask  permission  of  the  state 
whether  he  may  take  this  pursuit  or  must  confine  himself 
to  that,  or  whether  he  must  stay  at  home  or  mfey  go  abroad. 
This  individual  freedom,  this  leaving,  as  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  acts,  individuals  to  themselves,  is  in  itself  a  great 
merit,  and  what  charms  our  author,  and  blinds  him  to  the 
real  vices  of  English  society.  We  prize  this  liberty  highly  ; 
but  no  man  can  have  studied  the  history  of  England^ 
since  her  apostasy,  without  being  convinced  that  it  haa 
not  operated  in  favor  either  of  moral  greatness  or  the 
social  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  Undoubt- 
edly, England  owes  what  is  praiseworthy  in  her  history  to 
this  liberty,  but  she  owes  to  it  also  what  we  are  obliged  to 
deplore  and  condemn,  in  her  present  condition. 

The  liberty  recognized,  or  left  to  individuals  by  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  has  not  been  directed  to  wise  and  noble 
ends ;  it  has  operated  to  the  elevation  of  the  few,  and  the 
depression  of  the  many.  In  a  Catholic  state,  this  liberty 
is  a  great  blessing ;  it  is  the  condition  of  manliness  and 
nobility  of  character ;  but  in  a  Protestant  state,  which 
leaves  man  without  moral  guidance,  a  prey  to  all  the  vio- 
lent and  depraved  passions  of  his  fallen  nature,  it  is  per- 
verted to  low  and  selfish  ends,  and  results  in  creating  a  na- 
tion of  egotists  and  mammon-worshippers.  In  a  Protestant 
state,  the  liberty  which  the  English  and  American  Constitu- 
tions leave  to  the  people  as  individuals,  may  favor  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprise,  develope  the  material  re- 
sources of  a  nation^  and  augment  its  wealth  for  a  season^ 
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but  is  hostile  to  the  poorer  and  more  nuiDerous  classes.  It 
becomes  practically  only  the  liberty  of  the  few  to  use,  or  to 
borrow  a  French  word,  to  exploiter  the  many, — the  strong 
to  oppress  the  weak,  and  the  cunning  to  circumvent  tfa^ 
simple.  Where  Protestantism  predominates,  Uberty  ope- 
rates only  evil  for  the  mass,  and  those  non-Catholic  states 
are  the  wisest,  who  allow  their  subjects  the  least  of  it.  For 
in  the  absence  of  religion,  the  state  must  intervene  every 
where,  if  it  would  protect  the  helpless,  and  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  great  body  of  its  subjects.  In  a  Catholic  state, 
with  a  people  in  whom  the  Catholic  feith  is  living,  the  more 
freedom  the  better,  because  there  the  individual  having  a 
moral  and  spiritual  guidance,  and  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace  to  control  his  appetites  and  passions,  is  in  a  condition 
to  exercise  his  liberty  without  abusing  it.  Hence  the  rea- 
son why  we  so  frequently  and  so  earnestly  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  sustain  our  Bepublic. 
With  the  Catholic  religion  our  liberty  is  safe,  and  wUl  ope- 
rate in  securing  us  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity,  and 
a  noble,  elevated,  and  manly  character.  But  without  that 
religion,  we  must  go  on  abusing  our  liberty,  till  we  break 
in  pieces  from  our  own  internal  rottenness,  or  are  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  and  substitute  for  our  republicanism  a  strin- 
gent and  inexorable  CaBsarism.  The  British  Constitution 
was  of  Catholic  origin,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  Catholic 
people,  and  can  operate  well  only  on  condition  that  the  peo- 
ple are  Catholic.  The  moral  element,  which  in  a  Catholic 
state  is  present  to  supply  the  absence  of  the  civil,  is  want- 
ing in  England.  The  American  System  is  even  more  in 
accordance  with  Catholicity  than  the  English,  and  conse- 
quently the  Catholic  religion  is  even  more  necessary  to  its 
salutary  practical  working,,  It  was  a  great  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  to  suppress  their 
old  medisBval  liberty,  and  attempt  to  substitute  in  the  moral 
government  of  men,  the  State  for  the  Church ;  but  it  was  a 
still  greater  mistake  of  England  to  attempt  to  combine 
liberty  and  Protestantism ;  because  liberty  without  religion 
tends  alwajrs  to  license,  and  operates  only  in  £Ekvor  of  the 
few  who  have  the  skill  or  the  address  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  Either  liberty  in  England,  as  well  as  with 
us,  will  soon  be  lost,  or  both  countri^  will  abandon  their 
Protestantism,  fuid  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
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M.  de  Montalembert  is  charmed  also  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware,  that  the 
press  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  comitry,  is  seldom  free, 
except  in  name.  He  seems  to  think  that  when  we  have 
secured  publicity,  we  have  secured  alL  But  this  supposes 
that  public  opinion  is  just,  and  when  appealed  to,  is  sure  to 
decide  for  the  right.  This,  however,  is  far  enough  from 
being  the  case.  Public  opinion  is  never  above  the  average 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  community,  and  that  in  a  non- 
Catholic  community  can  never  be  very  high.  Publicity  is 
never  an  infallible  remedy,  often  no  remedy  at  all,  for  injus- 
tice. In  England  and  this  country,  public  opinion  exercises 
a  more  rigid  censorship  over  the  press,  than  is  exercised  by 
any  continental  sovereign  ;  and  all  the  more  rigid,  because 
the  government  leaves  it  to  the  people  themselves.  The 
Englishman  or  American,  indeed,  4S  free  to  write  and  pub- 
lish what  he  pleases,  but  if  his  views  are  unpopular,  or  not 
fostered  by  popular  prejudice,  nobody  reads  what  he  writes. 
He  loses  his  labor,  and  very  possibly  his  social  position,  if 
he  has  any  to  lose.  The  press  depends  on  the  public,  and 
it  is  only  by  pandering  to  public  prejudice  that  it  can  ob- 
tain public  support.  Our  journals  live  only  by  serving  a 
party,  a  denomination,  an  ism,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
A  journal  outside  of  the  Catholic  community  that  under- 
takes to  lead  public  opinion,  to  expose  popular  fallacies,  and 
to  form  a  just  public  sentiment,  would  soon  in  either  coun- 
try find  itself  without  subscribers  and  without  readers. 
The  London  Times  claims  to  be  independent,  and  it  is 
independent  of  the  ministry,  but  it  is  the  abject  slave  of 
John  Bullism,  and  lives  only  by  virtue  of  representing  the 
sentiments,  the  passions,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  English 
business  public, — at  present  the  ruling  public.  It  is  never 
just,  where  to  be  just  would  be  un-English.  In  proof,  take 
notice  of  its  hostility  to  the  Irish  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  has  never  been  known  to  be  just  to  either ;  and 
it  scruples,  apparently,  at  no  misrepresentation,  perversion, 
or  &lsehood  that  will  inflame  English  prejudices  against 
them.  Have  we  not  seen  it  with  masterly  ability  advocat- 
ing the  policy  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  with  regard  to 
Turkey,  dnd  then  turn  round  and  grossly  abuse  him  for 
having  proposed  it  ?  When  have  we  known  the  English, 
any  more  than  the  American  non-Catholic  press,  permit  the 
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calumnies  and  falsehoods  it  circulates  against  our  holy  reli- 
gion, to  be  refuted  or  contradicted  in  its  columns  ?  For  a 
Catholic  to  appeal  to  the  public  sentiment  of  Englishmen, 
except  when  they  have  some  party  purpose  to  effect,  would 
be  only  to  inflame  it  all  the  more  against  his  religion.  We 
like  publicity,  we  like  a  free  press  ;  <ind  England  and  the 
United  States  do  well  in  recognizing  them,  because  in  so 
doing,  they  recognize  a  sound  principle  and  a  wise  policy  ; 
but  in  a  Protestant  or  an  irreligious  country,  the  former  is 
worth  very  little  to  Catholics,  and  the  latter  exists  only  in 
name.  Both  are  desirable  and  good  in  a  Catholic  commu- 
nity ;  but  in  a  Protestant  state,  they  do  as  much  evil  as 
good,  to  say  the  least.  The  only  press  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  that  can  pretend  to  any  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  independence,  is  the  Catholic  press, 
and  even  the  Catholic  editor  is  sometimes  harshly  treated 
by  a  portion  of  his  brethren,  for  daring  to  exercise  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  allowed  by  his  Church.  Still 
it  is  comparatively  independent,  and  is  the  only  press  in  the 
world  to  be  uniformly  counted  on  as  the  loyal  defender  of 
truth  and  justice,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  man  as  man. 

But  passing  over  all  considerations  of  this  sort,  granting 
England  to  be  all  that  our  illustrious  author  represents,  we 
cannot  think  that  he  has  judged  wisely,  in  holding  her  up  as  a 
model  for  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  Every  nation 
has  a  life  and  genius  of  its  own,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  France.  The  Frenchman  is  polite,  is  expansive,  and 
adapts  himself  with  a  remarkable  facility  to  the  passions, 
prejudices,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  foreign  nations,  but  he 
never  ceases  to  be  a  Frenchman.  He  knows  how  to  avoid 
offending  the  nationality  of  others,  and  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  persons  of  a  national  character  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  his  own  ;  but  no  man  is  more  intensely  national. 
Of  all  men,  he  is  the  one  who  needs  the  least,  and  who  is 
least  disposed,  to  borrow  from  foreigners.  He  pertains  to  a 
nation  which  stands,  and  through  all  modem  history  has 
stood,  at  the  head  of  European  civilization.  His  nation  is 
original,  others  are  imitators.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  ex- 
pect him  to  consent  to  take  any  other  nation  for  his  model, 
or  to  favor  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  a  movement 
to  naturalize  in  his  country  the  political  constitution  of 
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another.  He  glories  in  belonging  to  France ;  and  joa 
offend  him  in  the  tenderest  pointy  when  you  ask  him  to 
copy  foreign  nations.  The  genius  of  the  Frenchman  may 
be  seen  in  his  language.  The  English  and  German  lan- 
guages can  borrow  foreign  terms,  and  incorporate  them 
without  change  or  alteration ;  the  French  accepts  them 
only  in  subjecting  them  to  its  own  laws,  and  conforming 
them  to  its  own  genius.  Foreign  names  even,  must  hi 
Gallicized  in  form  and  pronunciation.  This  is  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  French  genius  itself,  which  you  cannot 
change. 

The  attempt  has  several  times  been  made  to  fasten 
English  institutions  on  France.  It  was  made  by  the  Con- 
stituent of  1789 ;  it  was  made  again  in  1814  and  1815, 
under  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  protected  by  nearly 
all  Europe ;  and  finally  in  1830,  under  Louis  Philippe  ;  but 
in  every  case  in  vain.  The  French  nation  could  not  mould 
them  to  its  own  genius,  and  it  repudiated  them.  The 
Anglomania  introduced  by  Voltaire  and  his  school,  cost 
France  sixty  years  of  Revolution,  drenched  her  with  her 
noblest  blood,  and  brought  her  more  than  once  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice.  She  will  not  be  Anglicised ;  she  will 
under  all  circumstances  remain  French.  The  Anglo- 
mania is  a  disease,  a  morbid  humor ;  and  she  feels  through 
all  her  frame,  that  she  can  have  vigorous  health  and  be 
herself  only  by  expelling  it.  Under  its  influence  she  lan- 
guishes ;  and  from  1789  to  1856,  she  has  shown  herself  liv- 
ing and  vigorous  only  when  she  repudiated  Anglicanism. 
The  glorious  epoch  of  the  Republic  was,  when  rejecting  the 
Anglican  institutions  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Constituent, 
she  acted  from  her  own  French  impulses,  and  rolled  back 
the  Cimmerian  forces  that  dared  invade  her  territory,  and 
attempt  to  control  her  internal  affairs.  The  glorious 
acts  of  the  Restoration  were  the  invasion  of  Spain  and 
the  conquest  of  Algiers  in  spite  of  England  and  English 
policy;  and  thft  only  spirited  act  of  the  Monarchy  of 
July,  was  the  Spanish  match  in  despite  of  English  di- 
plomacy. The  French  people  never  loved  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  French  genius  could 
not  find  its  free  scope  under  his  reign,  and  neariy  the 
whole  nation  rejoiced  to  see  him  depart  for  England.  We 
may  or  may  not  regret  it,  but  English  constitutionalism 
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has  never  taken,  and  never  can  take  root  in  France.  The 
cause  is  lost,  and  it  is  in  our  judgment  worse  than  useless 
to  attempt  to  galvanize  it  into  life.  We  have  the  highest 
respect  for  Count  Montalembert  and  his  friends,  and  warm 
sympathy  with  them ;  but  they  seem  to  us  to  act  unwisely 
in  separating  themselves  from  the  main  current  of  French 
life.  We  are  with  them  heart  and  soul  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  absolute  government,  whether  of  the  one,  the  few, 
or  the  many :  we  like,  as  little  as  they  do,  the  absolut- 
ist tendencies  of  the  present  Imperial  rigime.  But  the 
French  nation  are  attached  to  the  present  order,  and  the 
Frenchman  who  opposes  it,  isolates  himself  from  his  coun- 
trymen, and  throws  himself  away.  Aristocratic  France 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Fronde,  breathed  its  last  in 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789.  Its  apparent  re- 
suscitation under  the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of 
July,  was  no  real  resuscitation.  France  is  at  once  monar- 
chical and  democratic,  and  in  any  permanent  order,  these 
two  elements  must  be  retained  and  harmonized  the  best 
they  may.  Our  friends  in  France,  it  strikes  us,  should  take 
this  as  a  fixed  &ct,  and  with  their  usual  frankness  and  wis- 
dom, accept  and  conform  to  it.  What  they  can  never  intro- 
duce, revive,  or  establish  in  France,  is  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment of  the  English  Constitution,  for  that  element  does 
not  exist  in  French  society,  or  in  the  sentiments  and  con- 
victions of  the  French  people.  An  aristocracy  once  fallen, 
has  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

The  future  of  France  is  to  be  moulded,  not  out  of 
foreign  elements,  but  out  of  national  elements  already 
existing.  Those  elements  are  Imperialism,  Democracy, 
and  Catholicity.  This,  we  think,  is  undeniable.  The  only 
way,  then,  in  which  a  Frenchman  can  serve  his  country 
effectually,  is  to  work  with  these  elements,  and  content 
himself  with  such  combinations  of  them  as  are  practicable. 
He  must  work  with  the  national  sentiment,  not  against  it. 
We  do  not  like  the  politics  of  the  Univers,  for  it  advocates 
not  only  the  Imperial  regime  as  the  best  for  France,  but  a 
similar  regime  as  the  best  for  all  nations.  It  forgets  that 
France  is  not  all  the  world,  and  that  what  may  be  the  poli- 
tical duty  of  a  Catholic  in  France,  is  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily the  political  duty  of  a  Catholic  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  England,  or  the  United  States.     We  have  had, 
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in  the  interests  of  our  religion  and  of  our  country,  to  take 
strong  ground  against  the  absolutist  doctrines,  which  were, 
in  virtue  of  the  I'eaction  against  the  revolutionism  of  1848, 
beginning  to  find  favor  with  some  Catholic  publicists ;  but 
we  have  believed  that  the  party  opposed  to  that  represent- 
ed by  the  TJniverSj  ought  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  actual 
government,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  discontent,  if  not 
of  hostility.  The  Imperial  order,  whatever  its  defects,  is 
eminently  national ;  and  no  movement  in  favor  of  defunct 
constitutionalism,  or  of  parliamentaiy  government  in  imita- 
tion either  of  the  English  or  the  American,  will,  or  can  be 
successful.  The  true  policy  for  patriotic  Frenchmen  who 
wish  the  nation  to  have  a  more  direct  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  accept  the  order 
established  as  the  basis  of  their  future  operations,  and  to 
contemplate  nothing  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  genius, 
or  that  may  not  be  peaceably  and  legally  developed  from  it. 
The  worst  possible  way  to  supply  the  defects  of  existing 
political  institutions,  is  to  begin  by  exciting  the  jealousy, 
the  aversion,  or  the  fears  of  the  government,  and  to  compel 
it  to  act  in  its  own  defence,  or  in  reference  to  its  own  preser- 
vation. The  government  should  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the 
era  of  revolutions  is  closed,  and  that  no  effort  will,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  be  made,  tending  to  render  its 
existence  insecure.  The  institutions  found^  by  the  Em- 
peror, should  be  loyally  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  law  of  the  Empire.  These  institutions 
must  be  held  as  inviolable,  and  nothing  be  attempted  that 
would  alter  their  essential  character. 

Count  Montalembert  and  his  friends  are  men  whom  the 
French  nation  cannot  well  afford  to  lose.  They  have  exerted 
an  immense  influence  in  resuscitating  Catholic  France,  and 
in  promoting  Catholic  interests  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  movement  of  our  times.  They  have  been  brave 
champions  of  the  most  holy  cause  ;  they  have  done  knightly 
service ;  Catholic  hearts  every  where  thrill  with  grateful 
emotion  at  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Is  their 
work  done,  their  mission  ended  ?  Are  they  now  to  abandon 
us  while  they  are  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  their  lives  ? 
They  have  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party, 
and  have  directed  imder  the   hierarchy  Catholic  affGurs. 
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Why  need  they  lose  their  position  ?  Why  can  they  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  new  times,  and  still  remain  our 
leaders  ?  Yet  they  will  not  lead  the  Catholic  mind,  they 
will  not  direct  Catholic  interests,  or  be  followed  by  the 
Catholic  people,  if  they  have  only  regrets  for  the  past,  and 
criticisms  for  the  present.  To  retain  the  position  they 
have  heretofore  held,  they  must  command  the  future ;  they 
must  have  a  word  for  us  now,  a  spirit-kindling  word,  that 
will  rally  all  heroic  minds  and  hearts  to  their  standard.  But 
with  all  their  brilliant  genius,  their  varied  and  profound 
erudition,  their  lofly  eloquence,  their  generous  sympathies 
and  noble  aspirations,  they  are  lost  to  France  and  the  world, 
if  they  can  propose  nothing  better  than  the  resuscitation 
of  defunct  constitutionalism  or  the  importation  of  a  feeble 
copy  of  aristocratic  England. 

We  love  and  esteem  Count  Montalembert ;  we  admire 
his  genius,  we  respect  his  erudition,  we  venerate  his  purity 
and  disinterestedness  of  purpose,  and  we  sympathize  with 
his  political  principles ;  but  we  confess  his  Essay  on  the 
political  prospects  of  England  disappoints  and  afflicts  us. 
It  is  not  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  such  a  man, 
and  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  practical  wisdom,  or  his 
French  patriotism.  It  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  his 
regrets,  not  by  his  hopes.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  will  go 
far  to  compromise  the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  England  is  a 
powerful  and  influential  nation,  we  grant,  but  not  even  he 
can  write  her  into  the  affection  of  any  people  on  earth. 
Every  people  suffers  by  her  contact,  and  those  she  protects, 
for  whom  she  has  expended  her  blood  and  treasure,  hate 
her  more  than  they  do  the  powers  against  whom  she  de- 
fends them.  Every  people  that  has  attempted  to  imitate 
her  political  system  has  been  ruined  or  brought  the  next 
door  to  ruin.  The  friends  of  liberty  in  Europe  may  wish 
to  use  her,  but  they  do  not  love  her,  and  they  despise  her 
constitution.  She  represents  an  order  of  things  which  has 
had  its  day.  The  dominant  element  in  the  English  order 
is  aristocracy,  and  it  is  against  aristocracy  far  more  than 
against  monarchy  that  our  age  is  at  war.  Even  in  Eng- 
ird herself  there  is  a  war  raging  against  the  aristocracy, 
and  there  are  indubitable  signs  that  it  will  ultimately  have 
to  give  way  before  the  accumulating  forces  of  the  democ- 
racy.   The  Imperialism  of  France  is  daily  acquiring  popur 
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larity  even  with  the  English,  and  commands  far  more 
sympathy  throughout  the  civilized  world  than  British  con- 
stitutionalism or  parliamentarianism.  Nothing,  then,  can 
be  more  unpopular,  or  more  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of 
our  age,  than  the  attempt  to  make  it  copied  by  a  foreign 
nation.  We  respect,  perhaps  we  share,  the  aristocratic  pre- 
dilections of  the  noble  author,  but  we  should  deem  it  a 
most  egregious  blunder^  to  make  them,  either  in  France  or 
in  our  own  country,  the  basis  of  the  slightest  political 
action.  We  cherish  them  as  an  heirloom  transmitted 
from  an  age  that  has  gone,  never  to  return.  No  restora- 
tions are  successful,  and  all  imitations  in  politics  are  bad ; 
but  of  all  imitations  that  of  the  British  Constitution  has, 
in  our  times,  the  least  chance  of  being  successful.  He 
who  proposes  it  by  that  very  fact  throws  distrust  on  his 
cause,  and  can  hardly  escape  rendering  himself  odious  to 
all,  except  the  few  who  wear  their  faces  on  the  back  side 
of  their  heads. 

The  illustrious  author  seems  to  us,  in  this  holding  up 
of  the  English  Constitution  in  contrast  with  the  Impe- 
rial, to  abandon  the  policy  he  has  hitherto  pursued.  As 
an  hereditary  peer  of  France,  and  the  son,  we  believe,  of 
an  Emigre^  his  natural  position  was  that  of  an  adherent 
of  the  elder  Bourbons  ;  but  he  accepted,  without  approv- 
ing, the  monarchy  of  July,  and  sought  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  A  constitutional  monarchist  in  principle,  he  ac- 
cepted the  Bepublic  of  1848,  and  served  it  with  the  loyalty 
native  to  his  heart.  Wishing  to  retain  the  Bepublic,  not 
because  he  preferred  it,  but  because  it  was  instituted,  and 
because  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  socialism  and  revolu- 
tionism, he  yet  supported  the  cowp  d'Hat  of  December  2d, 
1851,  and  urged  his  friends  to  sustain  Louis  Napoleon  as 
the  chief  of  the  state.  Thus  far  his  rule  had  been  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  nation,  but  to  accept  the  order  it  willed 
and  to  make  the  best  of  it,  to  abandon  the  past  and  march 
with  the  ftiture.  Why  should  he  not  do  so  now  ?  To 
break  from  the  empire,  or  to  attempt  to  convert  it  into 
British  constitutionalism  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  adopt  a 
di£ferent  rule  of  action,  and  instead  of  going  with  the 
nation  to  place  himself  against  it.  The  Church  is  wiser 
than  he,  and  without  having  willed  the  empire,  she  accepts 
and  respects  it  as  the  will  x>f  the  French  nation,  leaving  it 
to  time  and  events  to  amend  what  in  it  may  be  &ulty. 
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We  have  said  that  we  do  not  like  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution. It  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  give  sufficient  part 
to  the  nation  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and 
intrusts  too  much  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  But  we 
do  not  foi^t  that  a  dictatorship,  at  the  timeit  was  formed, 
was  in  some  measure  necessary  to  save  France  from  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  if  not  from  the  greater  horrors  of  social- 
ism. We  observe,  too,  that  the  Imperial  Constitution 
provides  for  its  own  amendment,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
development  in  a  liberal  sense.  As  things  settle  down,  as 
the  revolutionary  spirit  dies  out,  and  the  dictatorship 
ceases  to  be  necessary,  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  Emperor  is  himself  disposed  to  favor  such  develop- 
ment, nay,  that  he  contemplates  it.  He  has  said  the 
rock  on  which  his  uncle  spUt,  was  in  suffering  the  gov- 
ernment to  incline  too  much  to  absolutism,  and  his  writ- 
ings indicate  that  he  himself  is  opposed  to  despotism.  He 
has  proved  himself  the  strongest,  perhaps  the  wisest,  man 
in  France,  if  not  in  Europe.  May  not  more  be  done  for 
political  liberty  in  France,  by  accepting  his  leadership, 
and  cooperating  with  him,  tbsin  by  separating  from  him, 
or  setting  up  an  independent  standard  ?  He  is  not  merely 
the  legal,  but  he  is  the  real  sovereign  of  France,  the  man 
who  best  understands  her  sentiments  and  wishes,  and 
most  fully  sympathizes  with  them ;  no  man  living  seems  to 
us  more  capable  of  caiTying  into  effect  what  he  conceives 
to  be  necessary.  Is  he  not  in  fact,  then,  not  only  the 
Emperor,  but  the  real  political  leader  of  Frenchmen  ?  If 
so,  it  is  under  his  drapeau  they  should  consent  to  march. 

We  have  said  that  the  three  existing  elements  of 
French  society  are  Imperialism,  Democracy,  and  Catho- 
licity. The  whole  future  of  France  is  contained  in  these 
three  elements,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  con- 
sists in  skilfully  harmonizing  them.  The  Imperial  ele- 
ment is  provided  for,  and  the  only  fear  that  any  one  need 
have,  is  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  and  democratic  elements. 
Count  Montalembert,  if  we  understand  him,  fears  that 
these  have  not  sufficient  guaranties.  We  share  his  fear. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  these  guaranties  would  be 
strengthened  by  any  efforts  to  introduce  the  aristocratic 
element  in  imitation  of  England,  or  by  a  parliamentary 
limitation  of  Imperialism.      The  additional  (guaranties 
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needed,  it  seems  to  us,  shotQd  be  sought  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Catholic  element.  There  is  always  danger  in 
seeking  guaranties  for  the  freed<Hn  of  the  Church  in  poli- 
tics, for  we  are,  in  attempting  it,  liable  to  lose  sight  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  become  engros^  in  efforts  to  (Hganize  the 
state.  No  political  guaranties  will  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  Church,  where  the  state  or  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion are  hostile  to  her  existence.  No  government  is  really 
more  hostile  to  the  Church  than  the  Parliamentary  (Gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  the  English  people  are  even 
more  anti-Catholic  than  the  English  Parliament.  Even 
the  people  of  this  country  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  be 
fsuthfol  to  the  freedom  of  religion  recognized  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  institutions.  Where  the  people 
are  truly  Catholic,  popular  forms  of  government  are 
the  most  favorable  to  religious  freedom  ;  but  where  the 
popular  sentiment  is  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  they  afford 
the  greatest  facilities  for  extinguidiing  it.  It  is  not  in 
politics  that  we  must  seek  guaranties  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Church,  but  in  the  Church  that  we  must  seek 
our  guaranties  of  political  and  civil  freedom.  What,  it 
seems  to  us,  our  fhends  in  France  who  wish  more  poli- 
tical freedom,  whether  by  tempering  the  Imperial  element 
or  the  democratic,  should  make  the  basis  of  their  opera- 
tions, \s  Catholicity.  They  should,  after  making  their 
protest,  as  they  have  done  against  absolutism,  labor  to 
bring  France  up  to  the  highest  toned  Catholicity,  to 
make  her  thoroughly  CathoUc  in  the  Bomto  Apostolic 
sense.  Then  they  need  fear  nothing  either  for  political  or 
religious  liberty. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  friends  in  France  do  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciate  the  Catholic  element  as  a  guai:anty 
against  absolutism.  With  the  best  devised  political  consti- 
tutions, with  the  most  nicely  adjusted  scheme  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  with  the  most  explicit  recognition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  spiritual  order,  there  is  no  security  for  any 
species  of  liberty  without  religion.  The  temporal  is  never 
safe  imless  founded  on  a  spiritual  basis,  and  sustained  by 
the  lively  faith  of  the  people.  No  human  contrivance  is 
worth  any  thing  without  religion.  Temporal  interests, 
self-interest,  however  pitted  one  against  another,  will  never 
suffice  even  for  themselves.    It  is,  after  all,  to  the  Church 
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that  we  must  look,  and  it  is  under  the  safegoard  of  reli- 
gion we  must  place  even  our  temporal  interestfl,  if  we  would 
have  them  secure.  Our  friends  know  this  as  well  as  we 
do,  but  we  fear  that  they  are  partially  forgetting  it.  This 
Essay  on  the  political  prospects  of  England  has  alanned 
us,  and  forced  us  to  ask  ourselves  several  unpleasant  ques- 
tions. When  we  see  a  Catholic,  one  whom  we  have  long 
honored  as  a  Catholic  leader,  excusing  and  almost  praising 
the]  Anglican  Establishment,  because  he  happens  to  find 
it  an  element  in  a  Political  Constitution  which  he  ad- 
mires, we  fear  that  he  is  for  the  moment  far  more  ab- 
sorbed in  the  political  than  in  the  Catholic  question.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the  firmness  of  his  &ith,  but 
we  tremble,  lest  he  forget  to  subordinate  his  politics  to 
his  religion,  and  suffer  his  love  for  Constitutionalism  to 
carry  him  where  it  would  be  dangerous  for  others  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  him.  He  overrates  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment, and  is,  in  our  judgment,  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  it  tei^ds  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  religion  in 
the  English  people.  It  is  a  part  of  England's  respecta- 
Inlity,  and  helps  to  sustain  it ;  but  it  does  less  for  religion 
than  the  various  dissenting  sects.  Many  men  of  truly  re- 
ligious aspirations  h^ve  been  found  in  her  communion, 
we  concede,  but  they  owe  nothing  to  that  communion, 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  follow  up  those  as- 
pirations. Gioberti  was  a  sincere  and  fervent  Catholic, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times,  but  his 
Italian  patriotism  and  love  of  Constitutionalism,  at  first 
cherished  for  the  sake  of  religion,  led  him  all  but  to  re- 
nounce his  faith.  Poor  Lamennais,  anxious  to  relieve 
Catholicity  of  its  apparent  alliance  with  the  despotic 
courts  of  Europe,  and  to  ally  it  with  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  age,  ran  into  heresy,  and  died  a  rebel  to  the 
Church  of  God.  These  instances  admonish  us  to  be  on 
our  guard.  We  want  the  fireedom  of  the  Church,  not  her 
alliance  with  any  political  order.  ;^;  Here  we  labor  not  to 
form  an  alliance  of  Catholicity  with  democracy ;  what  we 
labor  to  do  is,  to  show  that  the  American  institutions  ac- 
cord in  principle  with  Catholic  teaching,  and  that  we  may 
be  good  Catholics  and  loyal  Americans,  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans without  ceasing  to  be  Catholics.  We  have  shown 
that  here  many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  c^  Catholic 
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civilization  that  have  existed  in  the  old  world,  have  been 
removed,  but  we  have  never  dreamed  of  deriving  aid  to 
our  religion  from  the  democratic  sentiment  of  the  country. 


Abt.  VI. — The  Day-star  of  American  Freedom,  or  the  Early 
Growth  of  Toleration  in  the  Province  of  Maryland  ;  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Colonization  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  its 
TributarieSy  preceding  the  Removal  of  the  Governm^ent 
from  St.  Mary's  to  Annapolis  ;  and  a  Glimpse  of  the 
Numbers  and  General  state  of  Society y  of  Religion  and 
Legislation,  of  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Men  who  wor- 
shipped in  the  Wilderness  at  the  First  Rude  AUar  of  Lib- 
erty.  By  G.  L.  L.  Davis,  of  the  Baltimore  Bar.  New- 
York  :  Scribner.    1855.     16mo.    pp.  290. 

TfflS  long  title  very  accurately  describes  the  purpose 
and  character  of  the  very  interesting  volume  before  us, — 
a  volume  marked  by  much  patient  research,  minute  infor- 
mation, and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  monument  erected  to 
State  pride,  and  is  well  calculated  tor  keep  alive  the  flaii^ie 
of  patriotic  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  Marylander.  Each 
of  the  older  States  has  a  history  of  its  own,  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost  in  the  history  of  the  Union, — a  local  history, 
full  of  incident  not  unmingled  with  romance,  which  it  is 
well  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  which  must  be  studied 
by  every  one  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
scenes  and  events,  the  acts  and  the  influences  that  have 
formed  the  peculiar,  though  diversified  character  of  the 
American  people.  We  smile  at  some  of  the  pretensions 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Davis  in  behalf  of  his  native  State,  but 
we  thank  him,  nevertheless,  for  his  contribution  to  early 
Colonial  history,  and  assure  him  that  we  appreciate  and 
respect  his  motives,  while  we  are  pleased  with  his  good- 
natured  gossip  about  the  "  Pilgrims  "  of  Maryland,  both 
as  an  American  and  as  a  CathoUc. 

The  assumption  that  the  Maryland  Colony  was  "  the 
Day-star  of  American  Freedom,"  enables  the  author  to 
give  a  poetical  title  to  his  volume,  but  it  has  very  little 
historical  foundation.    We  should  not  make  that  assump- 
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tion  exclusively  for  any  one  of  the  Colonies,  and,  least  of 
all,  for  a  Colony  which,  however  respectable  in  itself,  ex- 
erted no  leading  influence  on  its  sister  Colonies.  Never 
in  our  Colonial  days  was  Maryland  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  Anglo-American  Colonies.  We  have  a  high  esteem 
for  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  in  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, nobility  of  sentiment,  and  private  and  domestic 
virtue,  they  were  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  by  the 
first  settlers  of  any  other  Colony ;  but  we  cannot  learn 
from  history  that  they  were  propagandists,  that  they  sent 
out  missionaries  and  teachers  to  the  other  Colonies,  or 
that  these  were  induced  by  their  efforts  or  example  to 
adopt  the  free  institutions  they  foimded.  Even  if  Mary- 
land had  the  advantage  of  priority  of  time,  we  could 
not  award  her  the  claim  Mr.  Davis  sets  up  in  her  behalf. 
The  leading  Colonies— those  which  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  in  moulding  others,  and  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  American  institutions — were  unquestionably  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts.  Maryland,  in  her  general  Colo- 
nial action,  followed  Virginia,  and  even  now  belongs  to 
the  Virginia  femily  of  States.  We  say  not  this  in  dis- 
paragement of  Maryland,  to  which  we  are  attached  by 
the  strongest  of  ties,  but  in  vindication  of  simple  histo- 
rical truth. 

But  the  first  government  of  Maryland  was  not  founded 
on  the  distinctive  principles  of  American  freedom.  It  was 
a  feudal  government ;  and  the  charter  instituting  it,  pro- 
vided for  a  Colonial  aristocracy  by  subinfeudation.  It  re- 
cognized religious  toleration  ;  but  toleration  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple of  American  freedom.  The  American  principle  is 
religious  liberty,  not  religious  toleration.  The  charter 
secured  to  the  freemen  of  the  Colony  a  voice  in  the 
government,  and  so  &r  it  was  democratic  ;  but  the 
general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Colonial  Constitution 
were  to  an  aristocracy,  into  which  it  would  have  devel- 
oped, if  a  political  aristocracy  could  have  taken  root  in 
our  new  world,  colonized  by  Englished  Commoners.  But 
without  underrating  the  popular  character  of  the  Mary- 
land charter  government,  it  certainly  was  not  so  demo- 
cratic as  the  government  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  or  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  northern  source  of  American 
freedom,  as  Virginia  was  the  southern.     We,  however, 
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are  not  disposed  to  enter  further  into  this  question.  Com- 
parisons, as  Dogberry  says,  are  odorous.  Few  of  the  colo- 
nists, we  apprehend,  except  those  of  New  England  and 
New  Netherlands,  were,  in  our  present  American  sense, 
republicans  when  leaving  the  mother  country,  but  nearly 
all  gradually  became  so ;  and  when  the  struggle  came 
for  national  independence,  none  were  more  patriotic  or 
more  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  than  those  of  Maryland.  She  holds  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  Union,  and  has  contributed  her  ftdl 
share  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  Kepublic. 
■"'  Mr.  Davis  shows  very  clearly  and  conclusively  that  the 
act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  authorizing  religious  tolera- 
tion was  passed  by  Catholics,  and  that  its  merit,  be  it 
more  or  be  it  less,  belongs  to  members  of  our  Church.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  religious  toleration  by  legislative 
enactment  on  this  continent.  He  shows,  also,  that  it 
was  faithfully  observed  so  long  as  the  Catholics  remained 
in  the  ascendency,  and  was  violated,  or  repealed,  as  soon 
as  the  Protestants  became  predominant.  We  think  this 
fiwjt  highly  creditable  to  the  Catholic  Colonists  of  Mary- 
land ;  but  we  think  too  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  our 
Catholic  friends  in  arguing  against  those  who  accuse  the 
Church  of  being  unfavorable  to  religious  liberty.  Nothii^ 
is  more  fallacious  than  to  argue  from  the  conduct  of 
individual  Catholics  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  treating 
of  Protestantism  we  must  argue  from  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals ;  for  it  has  no  authoritative  standards,  and 
recognizes  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Protestantism 
varies  with  each  individual  Protestant,  and  is  for  each 
what  he  holds  it  to  be.  We  have  really  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  it  is,  but  the  profession  and  conduct  of 
individual  Protestants.  With  Catholics,  however,  the 
case  is  widely  different,  since  Catholicity  is  of  catholic, 
not  private  interpretation.  It  is  authoritatively  and  pub- 
licly defined,  and  individuals  are  to  be  tried  by  it,  not  it 
by  them.  Till  we  have  determined  the  Church's  author^ 
ized  teaching  on  the  subject,  we  can  no  more  infer, 
from  the  acts  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  Colonial  Assem- 
bly, that  she  favors,  than  from  the  severities  of  Louis 
XIV.  against  the  Huguenots  that  she  opposes,  religious 
toleration.  As  an  historical  fact,  and  as  illustrative  of  their 
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personal  views  and  character,  the  conduct  on  this  de* 
Ucate  question  of  the  Catholic  settlers  of  Maryland,  is 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  commemoration  ;  but  as  touchy 
ing  the  question  of  the  tolerant  or  intolerant  principles 
of  the  Church,  we  consider  it,  with  all  deference  to  our 
Maryland  friends,  as  quite  imimportant. 

But,  passing  over  this,  we  must  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  toleration  is  not  liberty,  and  the  act  of  the  Maryland 
Assembly  does  not  assert  religious  liberty.  It  tolerates 
aU  Christian  denominations  holding  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  and  belief  in  the  Ever  Adorable  Trinity ;  but  it  does 
not  recognize  this  liberty  as  a  right  prior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  civil  power.  The  civil  power  grants  or 
confers  the  right ;  it  does  not  recognize  it  as  an  existent 
right  which  the  state  cannot  take  away,  and  which  it  is 
bound  to  respect  and  protect  for  each  one  and  all  of  its 
citizens.  In  this  respect,  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
really  went  fiirther  in  the  assertion  of  religious  liberty  than 
the  Catholics  of  Maryland.  Maryland  was  not  founded 
exclusively  by  CathoUcs,  or  for  Catholic  purposes.  It 
seems  pretty  evident  that  the  majority,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority, of  the  first  settlers  were  Catholics ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly were  several  Protestant  settlers  who  came  over  in 
the  Ark  and  Dove.  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
first  or  the .  second  Lord  Baltimore  to  found  a  Catholic 
Colony.  His  plan  was  to  found  a  colony  in  which  Catho* 
lies,  then  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  England,  might 
profess  their  religion  in  peace,  and  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  any  other  class  of  citizens.  Neither  aimed 
at  any  thing  more  ;  and,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
abstract  convictions  as  Catholics,  it  is  evident  that,  as 
founders  of  a  colony,  they  could  claim  no  exclusive  privi^ 
leges  for  the  Church,  and  must  concede  to  Protestants  of 
the  so-called  Orthodox  Sects  what  they  attempted  to  se- 
cure to  the  followers  of  their  own  religion.  Intolerance,  or 
exclusion,  would  have  been  in  direct  violation  of  their 
plan,  directly  opposed  to  the  very  idea  of  such  a  colony 
as  they  c<»itemplated.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the 
Puritans.  They  had  no  intention  of  founding  a  general 
colony,  open  to  settlers  from  all  creeds  and  nations.  They 
had  their  peculiar  notions  of  Christianity.  Bight  or  wrong, 
true  or  false,  they  were  theirs ;  and  they  fled  to  the 
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wfldemess  in  order  to  found  a  community  in  which  thej 
could  enjoy  them  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  They  did  not 
invite  those  who  differed  from  them  to  join  with  them  in 
their  enterprise  ;  they  professedly  excluded  them.  They 
sought  not  to  enforce  their  peculiar  views  upon  others ; 
but  they  thought  that  they  had,  as  against  others,  the 
right  to  hold  them  for  themselves,  and  to  foimd  a  state 
for  themselves  and  their  children  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  from  which  all  others  should  be  excluded. 
They  were  not  persecutors  in  principle.  They  did  not 
deny  to  others  the  liberty  they  claimed  for  themselves  ; 
they  only  denied  to  those  who  differed  from  them  the 
right  to  come  and  settle  in  their  community.  What  they 
did  when  persons  of  different  notions  came  among  them, 
was,  to  warn  them  off.  If  they  did  not  go,  they  sent 
them  out  of  the  Colony ;  if  they  returned,  they  punished 
them,  not  for  their  heresies,  but  for  being  found  in  a 
colony  from  which  they  had  been  banished.  Their  right 
to  do  so  depends  on  their  right  to  be  Puritans.  K  they 
had  a  right  to  be  Puritans,  they  had  the  right  to  foimd 
in  the  wilderness  a  Puritan  Conmionwealth,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  it  all  not  Puritans.  You  may  or  you  may 
not  approve  their  policy,  but  you  cannot  say  that  they 
were  persecutors,  any  more  than  you  are  a  persecutor  for 
turning  out  of  doors  a  troublesome  fellow  that  you  do  not 
olioose  to  have  in  your  house.  Their  condenmation  is, 
that  they  were  Puritans ;  not  that,  being  Puritans,  they  did 
as  they  did. 

But  aside  from  this  notion  of  founding  an  exclusive 
Puritan  Commonwealth,  the  New  England  Puritans  assert- 
ed, what  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  in  their  Toleration  Act 
did  not  assert,  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  true  religious  freedom.  In  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth the  magistrates  had  no  authority  in  any  spirit- 
ual matter,  and  whenever  they  had  to  act  on  a  matter 
which  involved  a  spiritual  question,  they  were  bound  to  take 
the  decision  of  that  question  from  the  ministers,  the  alleged 
expounders  of  the  word  of  God.  The  incompetency  of  the 
state  in  spirituals  was  a  frindamental  principle  with  the  old 
Puritans ;  and  this  ii^  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  re- 
ligious freedom,  not  granted,  but  recognized,  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  in  their  iDstitntions.  It  is  the  Puritan  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  incompetency  of  the  state  and  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Church,  rather  than  the  doctrine 
of  toleration  of  the  Maryland  Assembly,  that  has  prevailed, 
and  become  incorporated  into  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  country. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  concede  this,  Catholic  as  we 
are,  because  the  Puritan  doctrine  thus  fisir,  save  in  its  appli- 
cation, was  borrowed  from  the  Church  and  is  unquestiona- 
bly that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  pretence  that  reli- 
gious liberty  was  first  understood  and  applied  by  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  colonists,  we  look  upon  as  ridiculous,  not- 
withstanding it  is  supported  by  names  we  cannot  but  re- 
spect. We  believe  there  was  an  emperor  of  Bome,  named 
Cons  tan  tine,  sometimes,  Constantine  the  Great,  usually 
reckoned  as  the  first  Christian  emperor.  Well,  this  Con- 
stantine issued  an  edict,  giving  liberty  to  Christians,  and 
allowing  at  the  same  time  the  free  exercise  of  the  old  wor- 
ship to  the  Pagans.  Constantine,  if  we  mistake  not,  lived 
some  time  before  Lord  Baltimore.  There  is  a  very  strong 
assertion  of  religious  liberty  in  its  true  sense  earlier  still, 
which  it  is  not  well  to  overlook.  Certain  magistrates  com- 
manded Peter  and  John,  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  to  teach  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  These  refused  to  obey,  and  an- 
swering, said  :  '^  If  it  be  just  in  the  sight  of  God  to  heark- 
en unto  you  rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye. "  We  have 
a  profound  respect  for  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland 
colonists,  and  cherish  in  many  respects  the  memory  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  but  both  came  quite  too  late  into  the 
world  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventors  either  of  religious 
liberty  or  of  religious  toleration. 

The  question  of  religious  liberty,  though  always  assert- 
ed by  the  Church,  has,  we  concede,  been  more  fully  recog- 
nized by  our  government  than  by  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  modern  political  world  holds  as  to  most  of  its  princi- 
ples from  the  ancient  Boman  world.  In  that  old  world, 
under  Paganism,  the  civil  power  and  the  spiritual  were 
united  and  vested  in  the  same  hands.  CsBsar  was  Impe- 
rator,  or  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  Maximus  Pontifex,  or 
Supreme  Pontifi^,  and  the  temporal  government  has  always, 
down  to  the  American  Bevolution,  had  a  tendency  to  per- 
petuate the  union  of  the  two  powers  in  the  person  of  Cessar, 
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and  has  warred  almost  constantly  against  the  separation 
and  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority.  It  has  Strugs- 
gled  almost  without  inten*uption  to  rule  men's  souls  as 
well  as  men's  bodies,  and  to  be  supreme  in  spirituals  as 
well  as  in  temporal&  It  has  never  willingly  recognized  the 
freedom  of  religion,  and  has  seldom  been  forced  to  do  more 
than  to  concede  it  as  a  favor,  as  a  franchise,  not  as  a  right, 
anterior  to  the  state,  and  which  it  is  bound  to  recognize 
and  protect.  It  would  never  unequivocally  confess  its 
own  incompetency  in  spirituals,  and  leave  all  spiritual 
questions  to  be  settled  by  the  Church  or  individual  con- 
science. Hence  it  has  seldom  left  conscience  free,  and  ac- 
countable to  God  alone.  It  has  sometimes  left  it  free  as  to 
some  points,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  free  throughout.  This 
has  caused  the  existence  of  religious  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. When  the  Church  existed  alone  as  the  only  religion, 
she  was  oppressed  by  the  state,  and  when  there  were  various 
sects  existing  along  with  her,  then  she,  or  some  one  of  them, 
was  favored  by  the  state  and  the  others  were  tyrannized 
over  by  it,  though  in  general  she  far  more  than  they. 

Among  the  American  colonists  the  first  to  protest  ener- 
getically and  practically  against  this  assumption  of  spirit- 
ual authority  on  the  part  of  the  state,  were  the  first  settlers 
of  New  England,  the  rigid  old  Puritans.  They  left  Eng- 
land and  her  church  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  state  over  conscience.  So  far  were  they  from  suffering 
the  state  to  oppress  conscience,  they,  not  having  the  true 
religion,  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  tyrannized 
through  their  associated  churches  over  the  state.  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  colonists,  without  disavowing  the  right 
of  the  state  to  exercise  spiritual  authority,  did,  as  a  fact, 
in  the  name  of  the  state,  grant  freedom  to  Catholics  and 
Trinitarian  Protestants.  The  American  Revolution  came 
in  time,  and  with  it  American  independence.  In  organiz- 
ing the  government  and  founding  the  republic,  or  rather  a 
confederacy  of  republics,  the  principle  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  state  in  spirituals  was  recognized,  and  frankly  con- 
ceded. This  is  the  case  with  the  Federal  government,  and 
with  all  the  State  governments,  except  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  is  officially  Protestant,  and  only  tolerates  the 
Catholic  religion.  Here  for  the  first  time,  we  will  not  say, 
has  religious  liberty  been  asserted,  or  toleration  conceded ; 
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bat  has  the  state  fiankly,  ft^^y,  and  unequivocally  abandon- 
ed the  reminiscences  of  Pagan  Bome^  and  acknowledged  its 
own  spiritual  incompetency.  In  doing  this  it  leaves  reli- 
gion perfectly  free,  and  therefore  fully  and  distinctly  recog- 
nizes religious  liberty  as  a  right  of  American  citizens^  and 
its  duty  to  protect  it. 

The  practical  question  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
solve  by  an  appeal  to  the  early  colonial  history  6{  Mary- 
land is,  Does  the  Church  approve  this  religious  liberty,  and 
is  she  satisfied  in  her  own  case  with  its  simple  protection 
by  the  state  ?  That  she  approves  it  is  evident  from  the 
&ct  that  she  has  always  asserted  it,  demanded  it,  and 
never  ceased  by  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  struggle  for 
it,  as  her  whole  history  shows,  and  as  her  enemies  allege 
even  as  a  fact  against  her.  That  she  asks  no  more  of  the 
state  than  the  simple  protection  of  this  liberty,  is  evident 
again  from  the  fact  that  she  allows  no  conscience  to  be 
forced,  claims  to  be  a  kingdom  complete  in  herself,  and  to 
possess,  without  going  out  of  herself,  all  the  positive 
means  necessary  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  forbids  through 
her  doctors  and  councils  the  forcing  of  any  one,  by  other 
than  moral  means,  to  receive  the  faith.  All  she  asks  is  her 
freedom  to  be  herself,  and  protection  against  material  vio- 
lence, which  is  more  than  she  has  ever  had,  except  in  a 
particular  locality  for  a  brief  time.  The  Church  has  just 
concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with 
which  she  seems  quite  content ;  but  a  careful  analysis  of 
that  Concordat  will  show  that  she  has  less  from  Austria 
than  is  promised  to  her  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
American  state.  If  she  has  in  Austria  certain  advantages 
that  she  has  not  here,  they  are  more  than  compensated  by 
certain  concessions  made  to  the  government. 

What  can  the  Church  want  that  our  fundamental  law, 
if  observed,  does  not  secure  her  ?  In  the  first  place  she 
exists  here  by  right,  and  not  by  sufferance  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  government  is  bound  to  protect  her  in 
the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  that  right.  But  the  sects 
exist  here  by  the  same  right  so  far  as  the  state  can  take 
cognizance  of  it.  Be  it  so.  The  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  their  right  does  not  interfere  with  her  enjoyment 
of  her  right.  If  she  employ  violence  against  them,  the  state 
is  no  doubt  bound  to  protect  them  against  her  ;  but  ihat 
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does  not  disturb  her«  because  she  has  no  disposition  to  use 
violence  against  them.  But  must  not  she  ask  the  state  to 
suppress  them  ?  If  they  deny  her  equal  right,  and  by 
their  physical  violence  seek  to  prevent  her  from  peaceably 
enjoying  that  right,  she  undoubtedly  will  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  her ;  and  it  already  acknowledges  its  obli- 
gation to  do  so.  Beyond,  she  asks  nothing  of  the  govern- 
ment against  sects,  here  or  any  where ;  for,  if  they  oppose 
her  only  by  moral  or  spiritual  weapons,  she  holds  that  she 
is  perfectly  competent  to  defend  herself.  Against  the 
moral  action  or  moral  influence  of  heretics  the  Church  has 
never  appealed  to  the  secular  arm,  and  she  has  appealed  to 
it  only  against  their  violence,  their  spoUation,  usurpation 
of  her  property,  desecration  of  her  churches  and  altars, 
and  riotous  or  murderous  attacks  on  Catholics.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  then,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  our 
government  will  recognize  and  protect  the  religious  liberty 
it  asserts,  she  will  ask  nothing  more  of  it,  although  it  do 
precisely  as  much  for  the  sects  as  it  does  for  her.  If  then 
the  principle  held  by  the  American  people,  and  incorpprated 
into  our  institutions,  be  the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Church  approves  religious 
liberty  and  asks  nothing  more. 

In  this  reasoning  we  assume  that  the  government  in 
recognizing  religious  liberty,  declares  simply  its  incompe- 
tency in  spirituals,  not  its  hostility  to  religion.  The 
American  state  is  not  an  infidel  or  a  godless  state,  nor 
is  it  indifferent  to  religion.  It  does  not,  indeed,  as  the 
state,  profess  any  particular  form  of  Christianity,  but 
it  recognizes  the  importance  and  necessity  of  religion,  and 
its  obligation  to  respect  and  protect  the  religion  of  its 
citizens.  It  does  not  assume  that  it  has  the  right  to 
ignore  their  religion,  and  pursue  a  policy  of  its  own,  re- 
gardless of  its  effect  on  the  forms  of  religion  they  profess. 
In  all  spiritual  questions  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  in 
dealing  with  Catholics,  and  of  each  sect  in  dealing  with 
its  members,  is  its  law  in  so  far  as  protecting  the  claims 
of  one  is  compatible  with  those  of  the  others.  The 
state  must  recognize  and  protect  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  in  all  cases  where  they  exact  of  it 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  the  sects. 
This  obligation  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  citizen,  in 
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80  &r  as  it  demands  nothing  against  the  equal  rights  of 
others,  rests  on  the  principle  that  all  citizens  are  equal 
before  the  state.     Our  government  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  all  men  have   certain  inalienable  rights, 
which  they  do  not  hold  as  grants  from  civil^  society,  and 
revocable  by  it,  but  from  a  source  above  and  anterior  to 
it.    These  rights  are,  in  some  cases,  enumerated  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  what  is  ctdled 
a  "  Bill  of  Eights,"  which  the  government  is  bound  to 
recognize,  to  protect,  and,  when  occasion  demands,  to 
vindicate  against  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  aggressor. 
These  rights,  again,  are  equal,  equally  the  rights  of  all 
citizens ;  and  among  them  is  the  right  of  each  citizen 
to  choose  his  own  religion,  and  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  providing  he  does 
nothing,  under  plea  of  conscience,  contra  bonos  moreSy 
and  to  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others.     Hence 
my  religion  is  jny  right,  my  property  as  a  citizen,  not 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  state,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  liberty  and  its  law.     The  state  is  bound  to 
protect  me  in  the  free,  full,  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  my 
religion,  because  it  is  bound  to  protect  me  in  the  free, 
frill,  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  my  rights,  held  in- 
dependently of  its  concessions,  and  not  subject  to  its  wilL 
For  this  reason,  it  must  recognize  the  entire  freedom, 
and  afford  full  protection  to  my  Church  according  to  her 
own  constitution,  doctrine,  and  discipline.     It  is  my  right, 
an  element  of  my  liberty,  and,  therefore,  of  its  duty.     As 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  can  claim  nothing  from  the  state ; 
but  as  the  Church  of  American  citizens,  it  can  claim  full 
freedom  and  protection.     The  principle  is  my  equal  rights 
as  a  citizen.     If  my  Church  is  not  protected,  or  if  not 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the   sects, 
my  equal  rights  as  a  citizen  are  denied  me,  and  the 
boasted  equality,  recognized  as    the  American  princi- 
ple, is  outraged.     My  equality  is  denied  in  the  denial  of 
the  equality  of  my  Church.     I  have  the  right,  within  the 
limits  already  mentioned,  to  have  whatever  I  hold  sacred 
respected  and  protected  by  the  state.     The  same,  un- 
doubtedly, may  be  said  by  any  Protestant  citizen  in  re- 
gard to  his  peculiar  form  of  Protestantism.     Though  a 
Protestant,  he  has  the  same  rights  before  the  American 
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state  that  I  have  as  a  Catholic,  because  he  is  equally 
-with  me  a  citizen,  with  rights  the  same  with  mine,  and 
may  demand  protection  for  his  religion  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  same  ground.  He  can  demand  nothing 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  Protestant,  but  can  demand 
perfect  equality  for  his  Protestantism  on  the  ground  that 
his  right  as  an  American  citizen  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  American  citizen.  If  he  asks  a  special  favor  for 
his  Protestantism,  or  the  aid  of  the  state  to  use  it  against 
my  equal  rights  as  a  Catholic,  the  state'  cannot  conform 
to  his  wishes  ;  but  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  limits 
of  equality,  asking  only  what  is  equal,  he  has  the  right, 
as  well  as  I,  to  the  respect  and  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  conceded,  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  our  govern- 
ment has  no  religion^  or  is  free  to  treat  all  religions  with 
indifference  ;  for  it  is  bound  by  the  religion  of  the  citizen, 
which  it  must  recognize  and  protect ;  and  against  which  it 
has  no  right  to  perform  any  act,  wheth^  that  religion  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  Some  of  our  friends,  very  few  of 
them,  indeed,  misinterpreting  the  relations  of  the  state  to 
religion  in  former  times,  and  not  finding  our  government 
making  a  formal  profession  of  religion,  have  joined  with  the 
enemies  of  religion  in  representing  our  government,  whether 
State  or  J^ational,  as  an  infidel,  an  irreligious,  or  a  godless 
government.  This  is  not  true,  if  we  look  either  to  its  prin- 
ciples, or  to  the  intentions  of  its  founders.  According  to 
its  principles,  the  religion  of  the  citizen  is  its  religion,  in  so 
far  as  the  religion  of  one  citizen  does  not  exclude  that  of 
another  :  and  according  to  the  intentions  of  its  founders,  it 
is  bound  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  all  religions,  and  defend 
each  in  all  its  peculiarities  for  those  who  embrace  it,  against 
all  physical,  material,  or  legal  violence.  That  it  always 
does  so  in  practice,  we  do  not  allege.  It  departs  from  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  violates  its  duty,  when 
it  refuses  in  the  case  of  Catholics  to  protect  the  Catholic 
law  concerning  matrimony  and  divorce  ;  and  when  it  refuses 
to  allow  the  Catholic  Church  to  hold  and  manage  her  own 
temporalities  according  to  her  own  laws  and  discipline.  But 
in  these  matters  it  falls  into  a  practical  error,  which  may  be 
corrected  without  any  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
state,   and  without  professing  a  peculiar  state  religion. 
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The  aberrations  of  soine  of  onr  State  governments  on  this 
snbject,  as  unconstitutional  as  thej  are  unequal,  are  the 
result  of  false  and  unjust  suspicions,  borrowed  from  the  jea- 
lous and  arbitrary  governments  of  the  Old  World,  and  of 
the  strong  anti-Oatholic  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  which  at  times  gets  the  better  of  their 
sense  of  justice,  and  their  fidelity  to  equal  rights.  They 
are  to  be  lamented,  no  doubt ;  but  who  expects  perfection 
from  human  frailty.  The  Church  knows  how  to  wait,  and 
she  knows  that  die  is  never  in  this  world  to  expect  that 
even  her  own  children  will  never  place  any  obstacle  in  her 
way^  or  refuse  her  the  freedom  which  she  has  the  right  to 
demand. 

The  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  the  government  to 
avoid  doing  any  thing  against  the  religion  of  the  citizen, 
and  to  protect  every  one  in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of 
his  religion,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  doctrine,  that  the  state  ignores  all  religion, 
recognizes  no  religious  rights,  and  is  free  to  pursue  its  own 
policy  in  utter  contempt  of  the  consciences  of  its  citizens ; 
which,  unhappily,  not  a  few  among  us  are  beginning  to  re- 
gard as  the  American  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  The 
government  has  never  adopted  this  tjrrannical  doctrine,  and 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  it  never  will,  for  it  is  the 
denial,  not  the  assertion  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  old  French  Jacobins,  of  Sardinian  and  Spanish 
spoliators  of  the  Church,  of  European  Bed  Bepublicans,  and 
of  American  Know  Nothings.  It  is  the  liberty  of  infidelity 
and  the  slavery  of  religion,  as  repugnant  to  the  principles 
formerly  avowed  by  American  Protestants,  as  to  those 
always  insisted  on  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  emanci- 
pates the  state  from  all  moral  law,  from  all  obligation  to 
maintain  individual  rights,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  political  atheism.  It  is  our  frequent  and  earnest  pro- 
test against  this  immoral  and  damnable  doctrine,  that  has 
led  some  of  our  readers  to  infer  that  we  are  opposed  to  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  are  claiming  for  our  Church  a  state  sanc^ 
tion,  and  which  has  in  certain  quarters  created  such  an  out- 
cry against  us.  Unhappily,  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  have  any  clear,  profound,  and  just  understanding  of 
the  real  significance  of  religious  liberty.  The  phrase  reZe- 
giom  lib^iy  is  popular^  and  men  use  it  and  hear  it,  with« 
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out  attaching  to  it  any  preci8e''meaning.  Few,  moreover, 
in  this  fast  age  will  stop  to  listen  to  any  explanations  of 
its  real  import.  Religious  liberty  means  that  religion  has 
rights  ;  and  rights,  if  we  have  a  government,  which  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  respect  and  vindicate  against  all  gain- 
sayers.  But  so  little  is  this  considered,  that  our  Know 
Nothings  have  the  impudence  to  profess  themselves  the  de- 
fenders of  religious  liberty  in  the  same  breath  that  they 
avow  their  intention  to  exclude  Catholics  from  office,  and 
to  deny  them,  on  account  of  their  Catholicity,  equal  rights 
as  citizens :  what  can  better  prove,  that  they  know  not 
or  heed  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use,  and 
that  religious  liberty  with  them,  means,  if  any  thing,  the 
denial  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  absolute  right  of  the  state 
to  trample  on  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  ?  They  have 
the  still  greater  impudence  too,  to  call  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, and  par  exceUence^  the  American  party.  The  great 
boast  of  Americans  is,  that  their  government  is  founded  on 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  and  that  it  protects  the  equal 
rights  of  all  its  citizens.  But  what  dearer  or  more  sacred 
right  than  the  right  of  conscience  ?  And  can  a  govern- 
ment be  said  to  protect  our  rights,  when  it  denies  us  the 
right  to  profess  and  freely  enjoy  our  own  religion  ?  The 
assertion  of  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
Church  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  assertion  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  respect  and  main- 
tain that  liberty.  When  we  say  we  have  a  right  before  the 
state  to,  choose  and  practise  our  own  religion,  and  that  our 
freedom  is  not  a  grant  or  concession  of  the  state,  and  revo- 
cable by  it ;  what  is  it,  we  say,  but  that  it  is  a  right  held 
indepeqdently  of  the  state,  of  which  it  cannot  deprive  us, 
and  wl^ich  limits  its  authority  over  us,  and  which,  by  its 
own  constitution,  it  is  bound  to  maintain  for  us  ?  It  is 
then  higher  than  the  state,  the  supreme  law  for  it.  The 
supreme  law  for  the  American  state, — ^not  a  law  which  it 
has  enacted,  but  a  law  imposed  upon  it  by  a  Supreme  Law- 
giver, by  Eternal  Justice  itself, — ^is  the  obligation  to  recog- 
nize and  maintain  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  a  man. 
The  supremacy  we  claim  for  religion,  is  the  supremacy  in- 
cluded in  this  law, — the  supremacy  of  right.  It  does  not 
affect  the  independence  and  supremacy  ot  the  state  in  the 
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temporal  order  ;  it  only  asserts  for  it  a  subordination  to  the 
spiritual  order,  which  it  itself  acknowledges,  and  must 
acknowledge,  if  it  proclaims  religious  freedom  as  distin- 
guished from  religious  toleration,  or  acknowledges  any  ori- 
ginal and  inalienable  right  in  the  citizen.  If  those  who 
have  raised  the  outcry  to  which  we  have  referred,  had 
understood  the  meaning  of  religious  liberty,  and  had  had 
the  least  regard  for  it,  they  would  have  seen  that  we  went 
no  farther  than  the  American  people  themselves  go  in  their 
fundamental  law. 

We  are  no  alarmists,  but  we  think  the  doctrine  which 
floats  in  the  popular  mind  under  the  name  of  religious 
liberty  bodes  danger  to  religious  liberty  itself.  Protestant- 
ism is  combining  with  itself  so  many  other  ismSy  and  prov- 
ing itself  so  impotent  to  preserve  a  high  moral  and  religious 
sense  in  the  people,  that  it  is  fast  bringing  all  religion  and 
all  morality  into  disrepute.  Men  are  becoming  so  disgust- 
ed with  the  fanaticisms  into  which  it  degenerates,  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  look- 
ing upon  religion  as  a  nuisance,  and  of  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  no  rights,  and  is  worthy  of  no  protection. 
Public  men  are  growing  tired  of  keeping  up  the  show  of 
outward  respect  where  they  have  no  internal  respect,  and 
are  longing  to  be  free,  and  to  think  and  speak  as  they  feel. 
The  course  of  the  Protestant  parsons  for  a  few  years  past 
has  lost  them  the  respect  of  highminded  and  honorable 
statesmen,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  must  look  solely 
to  the  state,  and  in  one  of  the  slang  phrases  of  the  day — 
"  let  religion  slide."  This  feeling  is  becoming  very  general, 
and  Protestantism,  and  for  the  moment,  all  religion  with  it, 
is  falling  into  contempt.  It  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  respect- 
able, and  a  few  more  Hiss  Legislatures  will  give  it  its  coup 
de  grace.  It  is  powerless,  save  as  it  inflames  popular  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  against  Catholics  and  Catholicity.  The 
number  who  have  lost  all  traditional  respect  for  religion  is 
so  large,  that  we  fear  lest  public  sentiment  should  re-assert 
the  absolute  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  civil  order, 
and  deny  all  religious  liberty  as  a  right.  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  so,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
of  the  country.  But  it  can  be  prevented  only  by  frequent 
discussions  of  the  real  ground  and  significance  of  religious 
liberty. 
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Mr.  Davis  has  said  many  things  which  may  tend  to 
soften  the  hostility  just  now  manifested  towards  our  religion, 
but  he  does  not  go  deep  enough  into  the  subject,  nor  put 
the  defence  of  religious  liberty  on  the  right  ground.  Many 
of  our  own  friends  do  not  much  better,  and  seem  to  con- 
found religious  liberty  with  religious  indifference.  The 
people  are  all  in  a  hurry,  and  hare  no  time  to  study,  no 
time  to  think.  They  are  following  blindly  their  instincts, 
some  good,  some  bad ;  and  few  look  forward  beyond  to- 
morrow. We  see  little  human  help  on  which  we  can  rely. 
The  good  are  passive,  the  bad  alone  are  active  ;  the  wise 
are  silent,  and  the  foolish  alone  speak.  Crime  is  spreading 
at  a  feaiful  rate,  and  confidence  of  man*  in  man  is  every 
where  shaken.  What  the  upshot  will  be,  no  man  can  fore- 
see. If  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  country  does  not  re- 
vive, and  if  our  citizens  cannot  be  induced  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  our  institutions,  to  the  defence  of  the  great 
American  principles  of  government,  it  will  be  bad  enough. 

But  we  will  not  despair.  When  things  are  at  worst  they 
sometimes  mend.  The  Church  and  two  or  three  millions 
of  Catholics  are  here,  and  it  cannot  be  in  vain.  Thought- 
ful men,  alarmed  for  the  country,  and  tired  of  ismSy  are 
struck  with  the  generally  conservative  spirit  and  sound  pub- 
lic judgments  of  Catholics,  and  are  beginning  to  inquire  the 
cause.  "  You  are  right,"  said  to  us  the  other  day  the  Chief 
Justice  of  one  of  our  South-western  States,  himself  a  Pro- 
testant. "  Nothing  but  the  Catholic  Church  can  save  the 
country.  Protestantism  cannot  do  it,  because  it  is  not  an 
institution,  and  is  itself  carried  away  by  the  wild  radical 
spirit  of  the  times.  Your  Church  can  do  it,  for  she  is  an 
institution,  and  an  institution  that  does  not  rest  on  popu- 
lar opinion."  The  Church  can  do  it,  we  add,  if  listened  to, 
not  only  because  she  is  an  institution,  but  a  divine  institu- 
tion, upheld  by  God  himself  as  the  medium  through  which 
be  dispenses  his  grace,  his  divine  assistance,  to  individuals 
and  nations.  Here  is  the  ground  of  our  hope.  After  all, 
the  opinion  on,  public  matters  of  Catholics,  though  appa- 
rently unheeded,  does  make  itself  felt,  and  gradually,  but 
surely,  becomes  that  of  the  country.  It  makes  its  way 
through  much  opposition  and  contempt,  no  doubt,  but 
make  its  way  it  does.  We  must  then,  as  Catholics,  re- 
double our  exertions  to  correct  the  false  doctrines  which 
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have  already  gained  too  much  currency,  and  to  form  on  all 
public  matters  a  sound  and  just  public  judgment.  The 
hearts  of  all  true  patriots  will  second  our  efforts,  and  GKkI, 
we  may  humbly  hope,  will  give  them  success. 


Art.  VII.— literary  NOTICES  AND  ORITICISMS. 

\,  Fundamental  Philosophy,  By  Jameh  Balmes.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish,  by  Henry  F.  Brownson,  M.  A.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  O.  A.  Brownson,  LL.  D.  New  York :  D.  k  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.     1856.    2  Vols.  8vo. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  the  translation  of  the 
Philosophy  of  jBalmes  is  in  press,  and  will  appear  in  a  very  few 
weeks.  It  is  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Balmes, — the  work  which 
the  author  esteemed  the  most  highly  of  all  his  productions,  and  the 
one  which  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  render  worthy  of  his  great 
genius.  We  regard  it  as  perhaps  the  best  philosophical  wo»:  of 
me  age.  It  is  translated  by  a  son  of  the  Editor  of  this  Review,  who 
has  from  time  to  time  contributed  articles  to  its  pages.  The  work 
will  be  brought  out  in  the  best  style  of  Messrs.  Sadlier  k  Co.,  whose 
publications  have  been  justly  conmiended  for  their  elegance  and  cor- 
rectness. Such  a  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  every  library, 
and  we  trust  it  will  meet  a  cordial  reception  with  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  serious  studies,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Without  agreeing  with  every  posiUon  assumed  by  the  author, 
we  can  say,  conscientiously,  that  we  consider  his  work  the  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  philosophical  student  at  the  pre- 
sent time  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  takes  the  philosophi- 
cal world  where  it  now  is,  and  leads  it  step  by  step  up  the  high- 
est regions  of  philosophic  thought,  and  prepares  it  for  the  recep- 
tion or  philosophy  in  its  highest,  simplest,  and  truest  forms.  Its  style 
is  clear,  precise,  simple,  flowing,  and  elegant,  and  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  that  of  roost  philosophical  writers  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  is  just  the  work  the  American  public  are  prepared  for, 
and  is  just  the  one  needed  to  give  the  right  direction  to  philoeo- 
phic  inquiry. 

2.  The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home  ;  at  the  Court  and  the  Gamp  ; 
with  Souvenirs  of  '*  Hie  Brigade. "  Reminiscences  of  an  Emi- 
graiit  Milesian.     New  York :  Appleton  k  Co.     1856. 

This  is  a  gossipping  book,  very  readable,  and  containing  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  a  good  deal  of  valuable  hbtorical  in- 
formation.   Our  readers  will  find  much  in  it  to  amuse  them,  and  those 
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who  make  it  a  point  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  Irish,  will  also  find 
much  to  set  them  right,  and  make  them  better  disposed  to  a  people 
who  enter  asso  large  and  so  important  an  element  into  our  American 
population. 

3.  The  Life  of  Ghiendaline,  Princess  Borghese  ;  eldest  Daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury »  Compiled  from  Zeloni,  and  other 
Authentic  Documents,  By  Dr.  Theodore  Sciikrkr.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  an  Introduction  by  Augustine 
Francis  Hewit,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer.    New  York :  O'Shea.     1856.     18mo.  pp.  119. 

This  is  an  admirably  written  Life  of  a  most  excellent  Lady,  still 
more  distinguished  for  her  piety  and  goodness  than  for  her  beauty, 
rank,  and  accomplbhments.  Father  Hewit's  Introduction  adds  mudi 
to  the  value  of  the  original  work.  This  little  volume  makes  the  first 
number  of  The  Catholic  Useful  and  Entertaining  Library,  which 
Mr.  O'Shea  proposes  to  publish,  and  which,  we  warmly  recommend 
to  the  public  patronage. 


4.    The  Hamiltons ;  or,  Sunshine  in  Storm.    By  Cora  Berkley. 
New  York  :  Dunigan  &  Brother.     1856.     24mo.  pp.  216. 

The  plot  of  this  little  story  is  not  very  well  arranged,  or  worked 
out,  judged  in  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view ;  but  the  style  is  chaste 
and  sweet,  the  descriptions  are  felicitous,  and  the  sentiments  are  no- 
ble and  just.  We  know  not  the  author ;  but  be  she  who  she  may, 
she  gives  evidence  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  and  more  than  ordinary 
powers.  We  give  her  a  cordial  greeting,  and  trust  we  shall  have 
many  a  work  from  her  to  chronicle  and  commend. 


5.  Travels  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Foxcroft  Haskins,  Rector  of  the  House  of  the  Angel 
Guardian.    Boston  :  Donahoe.     1856.     12mo.  pp.  292. 

The  extraordinary  favor  with  which  this  unpretending  work  has 
been  received,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  one  word  in  its 
praise.  A  portion  of  it  was  read  to  us  in  manuscript  by  the  Reve- 
rend Author,  and  we  advised  and  urged  its  publication.  We  pre- 
dicted for  it  a  favorable  reception  by  the  Catholic  public,  and  the 
event  has  not  belied  our  judgment  It  is  a  genuine  book,  and  gives 
us,  in  a  straightforward,  off-hand  way,  a  large  amount  of  that  sort  of 
information  we  wish  for  concerning  the  countries  the  author  hastily 
visited.  It  is  the  first  contribution  of  the  sort  made  to  our  Catholic 
American  literature,  but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last    There  is  a 
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manliness  about  it,  a  frank  avowal  of  the  author's  hearty  belief  in 
matters  and  things  at  which  Protestants  affect  to  turn  up  their  noses, 
that  we  like ;  and  withal  the  evidences  of  strong  common  sense, 
with  a  touch  of  Yankee  shrewdness,  that  prove  the  author  is  not  a 
man  likely  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion or  sentiments.  We  want  books  of  travels  in  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant countries  by  just  such  men ;  and  if  we  had  them,  as  we  might 
have  them,  our  American  people  would  think  differently  on  many 
things  from  what  they  now  do. 


6.  Tales  of  Flanders :  Count  Hugo  of  Craenhove^and  Wooden  Cia- 
ra.  From  the  Flemish  of  Hendrik  Conscience.  London : 
Lambert  <k  Co.  Baltimore:  Murphy  <k  Co.  1855.  18mo.  pp. 
133  and  93. 

Ws  cannot  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  Tales  from  the  Flemish  of 
Hendrik  Conscience,  now  in  course  of  publication  in  England  and  this 
country,  in  a  brief  literary  notice.  The  author,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
comparatively  unknown ;  but  he  has  now,  it  is  acknowledged,  no  rival 
in  his  department  of  literature  in  Europe.  He  stands  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  the  class  of  fiction  illustrating  national  history,  national  man- 
ners, traits,  and  characteristics,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  He 
is  doing  more  for  Flanders  than  Scott  did  for  Scotland,  and  no  compe- 
tent judge  can  deny  him  a  much  higher  order  of  genius  than  was 
poss^sed  by  the  **  Wizard  of  the  North."  His  Tales  are  intensely 
national,  they  are  Flemish  ;  but  at  the  same  time  universal,  appeal- 
ing to  what  is  deepest,  truest,  noblest,  and  purest  in  the  universal 
human  heart  He  is  for  his  native  country  wnat  at  one  time  Gerald 
Qriffin  promised  to  be  for  Ireland,  and  his  works  need  but  to  be 
known  to  be  admired.  We  cannot  praise  them  too  highly.  The 
author  is  one  of  those  men  whom  God  sends  us  only  at  distant  inter- 
vals, and  for  the  general  elevation  and  glory  of  the  human  race. 
We  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  we  can  find  to  return  to  his 
works  and  attempt  to  give  them  a  not  unjust  appreciation. 


7.  Life  of  Napoleon  III^  Emperor  of  the  French.    By  Edward 
Roth.    Boston:  Donahoe.  1856.     12mo.  pp.546. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  this  work,  but  we  must  tell 
him  that  he  is  but  an  indifferent  master  of  English.  He  makes 
strange  confusion  in  his  use  of  toUl  and  shall^  and  u>ould  and  should. 
By  his  misuse  of  these  words  he  not  unfrequently  says  the  reverse  of 
what  he  means.  Has  he  never  heard  of  the  Frenchman  who  fell 
into  a  river,  and  exclaimed,  ^  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody  shall 
help  me  out  I "    But  aside  from  his  Hibemicisms,  Scotticisms,  and 
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Gallicisms,  and  bating  too  favorable  an  estimate  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  whom  he  detects  not  a  single  imperfection,  the  work  is  well  writ- 
ten, and  is  full  of  interest  and  valuable  information.  It  is  a  work 
compiled  with  much  care  and  judgment,  and  is  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Koib»  It  presents  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  a  juster  light 
than  that  in  which  he  is  usually  contemplated  by  our  countrymen,  and 
has,  we  confess,  softened  some  of  our  own  prejudices  against  him,  while 
it  confirms  our  judgment  expressed  of  him  in  July  1851,  that  he  is 
the  ablest  lay  sovereign  in  Europe.  We  commend  the  book  to  the 
American  public^  as  worthy  their  careful  perusal.  We  may  think 
highly  of  the  abilities,  the  motives,  and  virtues  of  the  man,  without 
faUing  in  love  with  the  political  order  he  has  established  in  France, 
or  changing  our  views  with  regard  to  Republicanism. 


8.  The  Conversion  of  Marie-Alpkonse  Ratishonne :  Original  Nar- 
rative of  Baron  Thkodore  de  BumtreB  ;  followed  hy  a  Letter  from 
Mr,  Radshonne  to  Rev,  Mr.  Bufrich-Degenettes,  Curi  of  Notre- 
Dame  dee  Victoires  at  Parte.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lockhart, 
of  the  Order  of  Charity.  New  York:  Dunigan  &  Brother. 
1856.  24mo.  pp.  147. 

Ak  authentic  and  most  edifying  narrative  of  a  most  wonderful  con- 
version of  an  unbelieving  Jew,  now  a  devoted  Priest  of  the  So> 
ciety  of  Jesus. 

9.  The  Lives  of  the  Early  Martyrs.   By  Mrs.  Hope.     New  York  : 

D.  &  J.  Sadlier  <fe  Co.  1866.     12mo.     pp.  888. 

An  edifying  book,  written  with  taste  and  feeling. 


10.    The  Seraph  of  Assisium.       By  Rev.  Titus  Josuk.    New 
York  :  O'Shea.  1856.     24mo.  pp.  120. 

A  PIOUS  and  charming  rhapsody  on  St  Francis  of  Assisium,  and 
one  fitted  to  awaken  sentiments  of  veneration  for  the  saint,  and  a 
love  for  sanctity  and  holy  poverty. 


11.  Well!  Well!  a  Tale  Founded  on  Fact.  By  M.  A.  Wal- 
lace. New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.  1866.  12rao.  pp. 
312. 

The  author  mistakes  the  Blue  Nose  Orangenien  of  the  Provinces 
for  the  Yankees  of  the  United  States,  as  in  his  volume  of  poems,  pub- 
lished some  time  since,  Nova  ScotiaTor  the  West.  We  cannot  praise 
his  work,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  censure  it.  Even  our  friend  of 
the  St  Louis  Leader  could  not  give  the  work  an  unqualified  praise. 
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12.  The  Lave  of  Mary,  Readings  for  the  Month  of  May.  By  D. 
Roberto,  Hermit  of  Monte  Corona.  Approved  hj  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  New  York :  E.  Dunigan  &  Bro. 
1856.    32mo.  pp.  866. 

In  an  article  on  this  little  book  written  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  we  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  we  might  see  it  in  an  English  translation.  We  now  wel- 
come it  with  great  pleasure,  and  recommend  it  to  all  as  one  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  good  book  to  read 
at  any  time,  but  is  especially  suited  to  the  month  of  May  which  is 
now  at  hand. 


1 3.  Hours  before  the  Altar  ;  or^  Meditations  on'  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
By  the  Anni  Db  La  Bouillerie,  Vicar  General  of  Paris.  Trans 
lated  from  the  Twelfth  Paris  edition,  by  a  Religious  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation.  New  York:   E.  Dunigan  <fe  Brother.     1856. 

We  were  already  acquainted  with  this  little  work  in  French,  and 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


14.  Conscience ;  or,  the  Trials  of  May  Brooke.  An  American 
Catholic  Tale.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dorset,  2  vols.  New  York : 
Dunigan  &  Bro.    1856. 

This  is  a  very  edifying  and  interesting  little  story,  and  is  worthy 
a  place  in  Dunigan^s  excellent  Home  Lu>rary.  Mrs.  Dorsey  is  be- 
coming one  of  our  most  popular  writers,  and  though  her  Tales  are 
not  always  to  our  own  individual  taste,  they  are  seldom  devoid  of 
interest,  and  always  inculcate  a  good  moral  lesson.  May  Brooke  is 
the  best  of  her  publications  that  we  have  read.  The  characters  are 
happily  conceived,  and  drawn  for  the  most  part  to  the  life.  We 
envy  tiie  excellent  author  her  facility  in  making  converts. 

Books  like  Mrs.  Dorsey's  have  their  place,  and  we  care  not  how 
numerous  they  become.  They  will  do  good  in  thdr  way.  But  we 
regret  that  we  as  Catholics  have  so  few  publications  of  a  superior 
order  to  boast.  We  have  in  this  country  a  population  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  yet  how  little  we  are 
doing  to  produce  a  national  literature.  We  seem  to  have  neither 
the  authors  nor  the  public  for  works  of  a  serious  character,  and  of 
high  scientific  merit  Devotional  books  meet  a  ready  sale,  and 
polemical  works  are  in  some  demand,  but  we  seem  to  have  little 
taste  for  works  belonging  to  general  literature.  Whence  comes  this  f 
Whence  is  it  that  in  proportion  to  our  numbers  and  wealth,  we  are 
so  far  behind  the  general  average  of  our  countrymen  f  We  are  by 
no  means  doing  our  share  of  the  literary  work  of  the  country,  and 
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are  far  from  making  ourselves  felt  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
American  people  as  we  might  be,  and  ought  to  be. 

We  ought  to  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  and 
literary  movement  of  the  country,  produce  the  best  scientific  treatises, 
the  b^t  poems,  and  the  best  works  of  fiction.  Literature  is  a  power, 
and  it  is  a  power  of  which  we  should  possess  ourselves.  We  forget, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  this  is  our  country,  our  home,  and  the  sphere  of 
our  affections,  and  our  duties.  We  seem  to  think  because  we  are 
Catholics,  we  have  little  interest  in  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
nation ;  that  it  becomes  us  rather  to  keep  in  the  background,  and  to 
leave  whatever  concerns  the  country  to  the  care  of  the  non- Catholic 
majority.  This  will  not  do.  The  Catholic  body  is  too  numerous, 
and  becoming  too  wealthy,  not  to  take  its  part  It  takes  the  lead 
in  architecture  and  music,  and  it  might  easily  do  so  in  literature. 
There  is  no  British  government  oppressing  us  here,  and  enacting 
laws  to  compel  us  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  to  abandon  our  &ith. 
We  have  an  open  field,  and  fair  play  for  our  genius  and  our  ability. 
We  have  our  full  share  of  learned  men,  of  cultivated  minds,  and  bril- 
liant genius.  The  best  educated,  the  best  informed,  and  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country  are  Catholics.  Why  is  it  then  we  do  so  little? 
Why  is  it  our  scholars  study  and  write  only  for  themselves,  put  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  and  think  nothing  of  what  they  owe  to  the 
public  ?  Is  it  indolence  ?  Is  it  timidity  ?  Is  it  modesty  ?  We  fear 
that  we  are  not  doing  our  duty,  and  that  we  are  far  from  apprecia- 
ting the  importance  of  a  free,  rich,  living  national  literature.  Many 
speak  slightingly  of  such  light  works  as  Mrs.  Dorsey  writes,  but  we 
^y  to  them,  go  and  do  better.  She  deserves  our  thanks,  and  so  deserve 
many  others  who  are  doing  their  best  to  supply  our  literary  wants,  and 
we  wish  those  who  could  do  better,  would  only  do  as  well.  We  for 
ourselves  are  disposed  to  give  a  kindly  welcome  to  every  work,  from 
a  Catholic  source,  that  has  the  least  spark  of  real  merit.  These 
small  works  are  not  such  as  we  should  be  contented  with,  but  they 
meet  the  wants  of  a  class,  and  will  do  more  good  than  they  who  look 
down  on  them  imagine ;  and  we  honor  far  more  their  authors,  than  we 
do  those  quiet  students  who  take  care  that  all  their  knowledge,  their 
genius,  their  wisdom,  and  their  studies  shall  die  with  them.  This  is 
not  an  age  or  a  country  where  literary  Catholics  owe  nothing  of 
their  studies  and  acquisitions  to  the  public.  Let  every  man,  every 
woman,  old  or  young,  that  can  write  a  passable  book,  write  it 
Even  trash  is  better  than  nothincr. 
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BROWNSON'S 

QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

JULY,   1856. 


Art.  I. — The  Church  and  the  Republic  ;  or,  the  Church 
necessary  to  the  Republic^  and  the  Republic  compatible 
with  the  Church.^ 

I.  Thb  objection  to  the  Catholic  Church  just  now  most 
insisted  on  in  oui^  country  is,  that  she  is  hostile  to  our  form 
of  government.  From  all  quarters,  from  the  press,  the 
rostrum,  the  legislative  hall,  and  the  Protestant  pulpit,  we 
hear  it  proclaimed,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  that  the  Church 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  these  United  States,  for  she  is 
anti-republican  in  her  spirit  and  influence,  and  if  once  per- 
mitted to  gain  a  foothold  on  our  soil,  she  would  destroy 
our  free  institutions,  and  deprive  us  of  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  self-government.  This  objection  I  propose 
to  meet  and  refute,  by  showing  what  really  is  the  relation 
of  Catholicity  to  Republicat|p;n. 

*  The  following  article  consists  of  the  substance  of  two  lectures 
given  in  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  this  city,  the  first  in  February,  and 
the  second  in  April.  The  first  Vas  given  extempore,  and  has  been 
revised  from  the  verv  full  report  of  the  New  York  Times;  the  second 
is  corrected  from  the  report  in  the  Keu>  York  Freeman^e  Journal^ 
printed  from  the  lectarer^s  notes.  Both,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
contained  many  errors,  and  several  of  our  friends  have  expressed  to  us 
the  wish  that  thev  should  appear  in  the  Review ;  and  as  we  have  be- 
lieved them  wortu  preserving,  we  have  concluded  to  insert  them  in 
our  present  number,  although  many  of  the  views  and  arguments  are 
already  familiar  to  our  reiulers.  The^  are  adapted  to  the  timet,  and 
meet,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  principal  objections  just  now  urged 
with  the  most  vehemence  against  the  Church.  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
HEW  YORK   BXBIE8. — ^VOL.  I.  NO.  IIL  19 
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I  must,  however,  premise  that  I  am  always  humbled  in 
my  own  opinion,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  reply  to  an  ob- 
jection of  this  sort.  It  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  be 
forced  to  defend  the  spiritual  against  objections  drawn  from 
the  temporal,  or  religion  against  objections  drawn  from  poli- 
tics. Keligion,  if  any  thing,  is  for  man  the  supreme  law, 
and  must  take  precedence  of  every  thing  else ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  a  Church,  is  that  of  an  institution  founded  by 
Almighty  God,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  sustain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  his  law  in  the  government  of  human 
affairs.  If  religion  and  politics  are  opposed,  politics,  not 
religion,  must  give  way.  No  man,  I  care  not  who  he  is, 
whether  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  a  Pagan  or  a  Mahome- 
tan, if  he  has  any  conception  of  religion  at  all,  denies,  or 
can  deny,  that  he  should  place  his  religion  first,  and  that 
all  else  in  his  life  should  be  subordinated  to  it.  He  who 
denies  that  bis  religion  should  govern  his  politics,  as  well 
as  all  his  actions,  virtually  denies  morality,  denies  the  di- 
vine law,  and  asserts  political  atheism.     To  subject  religion 

pardoned  for  thinking  them  not  undeserving  the  serions  consideration 
of  oar  honest  and  patriotic  statenineu,  if  such  we  liave  lefl.  The  au- 
thor i  >  a  Catholic,  and  glories  in  his  religion ;  but  he  is  also  an  Ameri- 
can, by  birth,  by  education,  by  feeling,  and  by  interest,  and  yields  to  no 
man  living  in  his  love  of  his  country.  He  has  not  been  wholly  un- 
known to  the  political  world,  and  be  has  had  the  honor  of  the  intimate 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distin- 
guished statesmen  our  country  has  produced.  No  man  doubts  his  honesty 
or  Hincerity,  and  he  claims  that  what  he  writes  seriously  on  questions 
of  the  nature  discussed  in  these  lectures,  is  entitled  to  the  respeotftd 
consideration  of  liis  countrymen.  They  are  questions  he  has  stuaied, — 
questions  which  his  antecedents  and  his  present  position  enable  him  to 
understand,  perhaps,  better  than  many  who  are  far  his  superiors  in 
learning  and  ability. 

The  time  Las  gone  by  when  it  would  do  in  this  country  to  ignore, 
or  to  dismiss  with  contempt,  the  views  on  great  national  questions  of 
Oathoiio  publicists.  Our  country  is  in  danger,  and  our  statesmen 
cannot  afford  to  forego  the  aid  they  may  derive  from  Gatholic  citizens, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  no  less  to  the  interests  of  their  country 
than  of  their  Ohurch.  All  the  light  and  aid  that  can  be  obtained  from 
all  sources,  will  prove  to  be  no  more  than  is  needed  to  save  the  Re- 
public, in  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  it  is  passing.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  what  we  could  in  our  humble 
sphere  to  serve  our  country,  and  to  enable  it  to  realize  the  high  hopes 
of  our  patriot  fathers.  Without  religion  our  Republic  will  prove  a 
fidlure,  and  we  leave  it  to  thinking  men  of  all  parties  to  answer  to 
themselves,  whether  it  is  not  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that 
without  the  Catholic  Church  we  cannot  have  religion. 
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to  politics,  or  to  object  to  a  religion  because  incompatible 
with  this  or  that  political  theory,  is,  in  principle,  to  deny 
the  sovereio^ity  of  God  himself,  and  to  fi^ll  below  the  most 
degrading  form  of  G^ntilism. 

It  is  also  humiliating,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  in  this 
free  and  enlightened  country,  when  most  of  us  profess 
to  be  Christians,  to  be  obliged  to  meet  the  objections  urged 
by  the  old  carnal  Jews  against  our  Lord.  Is  it  not  morti- 
fying, after  Christianity  has  been  preached  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  to  find  one's  own  countrymen  still  back  in 
the  gross  carnal  views  pf  those  who  crucified  its  Founder 
between  two  thieves  ?  The  objection  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity  itself.  The  objection  is  not  that 
Catholicity  is  hurtful  to  the  soul,  or  insufficient  to  secure 
salvation  in  the  world  to  come.  As  a  religion,  looking  to 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul,  there  are  few  to  find  fault 
with  it,  and  the  majority  even  of  those  who  urge  the  ob- 
jection, would,  no  doubt,  confess,  if  man's  chief  end  was  to 
make  sure  of  heaven,  that  the  Catholic  religion,  as  far  as 
there  is  any  difierence,  is  probably  the  best.  The  real 
character  of  the  objection  is  not,  that  our  religion  is  not  a 
good  religion  for  heaven,  but  that  it  is  a  bad  religion  for 
this  world.  It  is  unfavorable  to  our  worldly  interests,  to 
our  temporal  prosperity,  and  to  our  political  and  social  well- 
being.  "  We  do  not  like  the  Catholic  religion,"  say  our 
non-Catholic  friends,  "  because  it  neglects  this  world,  and 
we  find  in  Catholic  countries  a  vast  amount  of  poverty, 
idleness,  and  dirt,  and  a  lack  of  that  thrift,  that  activity, 
that  enterprise^  and  that  industry,  whose  hammer  rings 
from  morning  till  night,  till  far  into  the  night,  so  remark- 
able in  Protestant  countries.  It  does  not  favor  the  devel^ 
opment  of  the  material  resources  of  a  nation,  does  not 
extend  commerce,  manufactures,  trade,  industry,  as  does 
Protestantism,  that  religion  so  well  adapted  to  our  earthly 
wants.^'  So,  as  man's  business  is  to  make  sure  of  this 
world,  and  "jump  the  world  to  come,"  it  is  concluded  that 
Protestantism  is  true,  and  Catholicity  is  false  I 

Examine  this  objection,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  at 
bottom  the  objection  of  the  old  carnal  Jews  to  our  LonL 
They  interpreted  the  prophecies  in  a  carnal  sense,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  this  world.  They  expected  a  Messiah,  but 
they  expected  him  to  come  as  a  temporal  prince,  to  estab- 
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lish  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  to  secnre  his  fbllowen  all  the 
riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  to  enable  them  to  over-* 
come  all  their  enemies,  and  enjoy  an  earthly  paradisa. 
When  he  came,  not  in  all  the  pomp  of  an  earth-bom  gran* 
deur,  not  with  the  retinue  and  majesty  of  an  earthly  mon- 
arch, but  as  a  spiritual  prince,  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
followed  only  by  poor  fi8heru)en,  despised  publicans,  and  a 
few  pious  women,  promisins:  indeed  happiness  to  his  fol- 
fewers  in  another  world,  yet  in  this  world  only  self-denial, 
persecution,  and  mortification,  they  could  not  recognise 
him  as  the  expected  Messiah ;  they  rejected  him,  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  rage  cried  out,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him*  I "  The  objection  against  the  Church  now  urged  in 
our  country  is  precisely  the  same,  and  expressed  almost  in 
the  same  words.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  we  let  this  man  go  on, 
the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  name  and  na- 
tion." **  If,"  say  our  Enow-Nothing  adversaries,  "  we  let 
this  Church  go  on,  get  a  foothold  in  the  country,  the  Bo- 
mans  (Roman  Catholics)  will  take  away  our  Republic,  and 
reduce  us  to  slavery." 

But  though  I  regard  it  as  a  reproach  to  our  age  and 
oountry  that  such  an  objection  should  be  brought,  I  still 
feel  it  necessary,  as  things  go,  to  meet  it,  and  to  meet  it 
&irly  ;  and  this  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  without  recogniz- 
ing its  legitimacy,  or  in  the  least  subordinating  religion  to 
politics.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  meet  it  by  showing  what 
some  Catholics  may  have  done,  that  Catholics  have  at  times 
resisted  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  bid  defiance  to  the  Pope, 
and  sustained  their  temporal  sovereign  against  him.  I  do 
not  propose  to  meet  it  by  citing  instances  of  liberty  or  of 
despotism  among  Catholics,  nor  the  opinions  professed  by 
individual  Catholics,  because  I  may  be  answered,  and 
answered  truly,  that  Catholics  do  not  always  obey  their 
religion,  or  act  in  accordance  with  its  spirit.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  show,  first,  what  are  the  constituent  elements 
of  a  republic,  and  secondly,  that  the  Church,  in  order  to 
its  salutary  working,  must  be  one  of  them. 

A  republican  government  does  not  necessarily  stand  op- 
posed to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  That  government, 
aoccnrding  to  the  proper'  sense  of  the  word,  is  repuUioan, 
that  is  instituted  and  administered  for  the  common  weal, 
the  public  good,  in  which  power  is  a  trust  to  be  exercised 
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hr  the  common  good  of  the  govenied,  and  not  a  private 
indefeasible  right  of  the  governors,  to  be  exercised  for  their 
private  benefit.  Man  is  social  by  nature,  b  bom,  as  Cicero 
says,  in  society,  and  stays  there.  He  cannot  subsist 
without  society;  society  cannot  subsist  without  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  government  instituted  and  administered  for 
the  common  interests  of  society,  is  a  republic,  although  not 
nec^snrily  a  democracy. 

Society  demands  for  its  constitution  and  good  govern- 
ment, three  elements, — ^Authority,  Liberty,  and  Beligion  ; 
or  as  I  prefer  to  say,  the  State,  the  Individual,  and  the 
Church.  Without  these  three  elements,  you  can  have  no 
well  constituted  society,  no  social  order,  or  social  wdl-being. 
They  must  all  three  be  recognized  in  their  independence, 
guarantied  in  their  freedom,  and  placed  in  such  relations 
to  one  another  that  they  can  all  operate  harmoniously,  and 
tach  freely  to  its  own  respective  end,  according  to  its  own 
intrinsic  fiature. 

In  our  countiy  we  have  a  republican  government,  and 
two  of  three  elements, — the  State  and  the  Individual,— 
distinctly  recognised.  Our  government,  though  popularly 
constituted,  that  is,  constituted  and  in  some  sense  admin- 
istered by  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  people,  is  intended 
to  be  a  real  government,  and  in  its  sphere  to  be  clothed 
with  plenary  authority  to  govern.  We  have,  also,  libei-ty, 
or  individual  freedom.  The  individual  is  recognized,  for 
our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  the  individual  has  certain  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  as  a  man, — rights  which  he  derives  not  from  oivij 
society,  but  from  his  Creator,  and  which  he  may  hold  up 
before  the  state,  and  say,  ^^  These  are  mine  ;  touch  them 
not,  at  your  peril.''  These  are  rights  which  the  state  is 
instituted  to  protect,  rights  which  it  neither  gives  nor  can 
take  away,  and  which  can  be  forfeited  only  by  the  criminal 
misconduct  of  the  individual  himsel£ 

It  is  in  the  recognition  and  guaranty  of  these  rights  of 
the  individual,  that  our  Republic  chiefly  differs  from  the 
ancient  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  recognized  the  city,  or  state,  and  as- 
serted its  authority.  But  with  them  it  was  supreme  and 
exclusive.  They  were  great  statesmen  ;  and  so  far  as  op- 
ganizing  the  city  or  state  for  its  own  protection,  and  the 
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maintenance  of  its  supremacy,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
admirable  than  the  Graaco-Boman  Republic.  It  was  abso- 
lute, it  was  strong,  it  was  majestic,  and  its  majesty  is  every 
where  traceable  even  in  its  ruins.  But  under  the  Graeco- 
Boman  civilization  there  was  no  such  thing  as  individual 
liberty.  There  were  rights  of  the  citizen^  but  no  rights  of 
the  man.  The  city  was  every  thing,  the  man  was  nothing. 
The  man  was  absorbed  in  the  citizen,  and  the  citizen  in  the 
state.  Whatever  the  state  commanded,  the  individual 
must  do,  and  it  was  free  to  command  whatever  it  pleased* 
No  higher  law  was  known,  no  higher  law  was  admitted, 
than  the  decrees  of  the  state.  Bome  commands,  Athens 
ordains,  and  each  individual  must  obey,  whether  in  accord* 
ance  with  justice,  or  against  it.  Under  that  order  of  civi- 
lization, both  religion  and  the  individual  were  entirely 
subjected  to  the  state  ;  and  when  it  reached  its  complete 
development  in  Imperial  Bome,  the  Emperor  assumed  to 
himself  all  the  majesty  of  the  state,  all  the  elements  of 
liberty  and  authority,  and  was  recognized  by  the  enslaved 
nations  subjugated  by  Boman  arms,  as  at  once,  Emperor, 
Supreme  Pontiff,  and  God.  There  was  no  law,  no  power 
above  him  ;  and  though  there  was  freedom  for  him  as  the 
state,  there  was  none  for  the  individual.  Athens,  when 
boasting  of  her  freedom,  held  her  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves,  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  freemen,  and  saw  no 
incompatibility  between  the  liberty  she  boasted  and  the 
slavery  she  maintained. 

It  is  precisely  its  denial  of  individual  freedom,  and  its 
accumulation  of  all  rights  and  powers  in  the  state,  render- 
ing the  state  unlimited,  that  constituted  the  weakness  of 
the  Grseco-Eoman  society,  and  prepared  its  final  dissolu- 
tion. Why  did  Bome  fall  before  the  attack  of  the  North- 
em  Barbarians  ?  It  certainly  was  not  for  the  lack  of  pop- 
ulation, of  wealth,  of  military  science  and  discipline,  or  po- 
litical organization,  for  in  all  these  respects  she  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  and  Huns,  who  in- 
vaded her  empire,  and  finally  seated  themselves  on  its  ruins. 
Why  then  did  she  fall  ?  She  fell  for  the  lack  of  freemen, 
for  the  lack  of  men,  who  felt  they  had  personal  rights  and 
dignity  to  defend, — ^because  the  mass  of  her  populaticm 
were  slaves,  and  it  is  only  men,  free  men,  who  have  the 
courage  and  the  energy  to  sustain  a  state,  and  repel  the 
enemy  from  its  frontiers. 
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We  have  in  6ur  American  fiodety  all  that  was  wise^ 
jnsty  or  desirable,  in  the  Gr»co-Boman  Bepublie,  and  we 
have  added  what  that  republic  wanted,  the  element  of  in* 
dividual  freedom.  We  recognize  the  state ;  we  also  re- 
cognize the  individual,  the  man  who  is  prior  and  superior 
to  the  citizen.  With  us,  man  is  man,  and  counts  as  an 
integer,  not  as  a  fraction,  by  no  means  as  a  mere  cipher. 
This  element  of  individuality,  of  personal  freedom,  was  in* 
troduced  into  modem  society,  partly  by  the  Northern  Bar- 
barians, and  partly  by  Christianity.  With  the  Northern 
Barbarians,  inidividual  freedom  predominated.  With  them 
the  state  was  not  constituted.  The  authority  of  the  Chie^ 
as  with  our  North  American  Indians,  was  personal  rather 
than  political,  and  he  represented  the  personal  authority 
of  his  tribe,  his  race,  or  the  confederacy  of  .chiefs,  rather 
than  the  majesty  of  the  state.  His  followers  were  his  re- 
lations, hb  comrades,  rather  than  his  subjects.  Christianity 
introduces  and  consecrates  individual  freedom,  in  recogniz- 
ing each  as  possessing  an  immortal  soul,  as  endowed  with 
free-will,  for  the  use  of  which  he  is  personally  responsible ; 
in  declaring  all  men  to  be  equal  before  God,  and  equal  one 
to  another,  and  maintaining  that  each  is  an  entire  human 
being,  a  soul,  with  all  the  rights,  dignity,  and  worth  of  the 
soul ;  also,  by  asserting  a  law  for  all  men,  binding  on  the 
people  as  well  as  on  individuals,  above  all  human  law,  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the  Eji^  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

When  too  strong,  when  it  is  predominant,  this  element 
of  individual  freedom  is  fatal  to  the  government,  and  tends 
to  anarchy,  or  complete  individualism^  which  is  worse  than 
despotism.  In  what  are  called  the  ''  Dark  Ages,"  but  more 
properly  the  barbarous  ages,  while  the  Barbarians,  who 
seated  themselveson  the  ruins  of  the  Boman  Empire,  were 
undergoing  the  process  of  civilization,  this  element  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  was  too  strong,  and  society  was  filled  with 
disorders,  and  was  frequently  menaced  with  dissolution. 
During  this  period,  the  struggle  of  European  society  was 
to  restrict  it,  by  introducing  and  establishing  a  strong  and 
permanent  central  authority.  But,  owing  to  the  barba- 
rism of  the  times,  aggravated,  down  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, by  new  barbaric  invasions,  it  could  only  imperfectly 
succeed^  and  never  have  they  been  able  in  old  Europe  to 
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suooeed  in  properly  adjusting  the  two  elements.  Either 
the  individual  has  been  too  strong,  and  tended  to  absorb 
the  state,  or  the  state  has  been  too  stTong,  and  tended 
to  absorb  the  individual 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  true  order 
was  hit  upon,  when  Bt.  Leo  the  Third  revived,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  the  imperial  dignity  in  the 
person  of  Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks.  The  three 
dements,  the  State,  the  Individual,  the  Churoh,  were  re- 
cognized. In  the  imperial  system  you  had  the  authority 
of  society,  in  the  feudal  system  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  in  the  Ohurch  you  had  religion  to  mediate  between 
the  two.  The  theory  of  society  was  correct,  and  all  its 
constituent  elements  were  present  and  operative.  But, 
unhappily,  the  relations  betwe^i  the  imperial  element  and 
the  individual  were  not  properly  adjusted.  Feudalism  for 
several  centuries  was  too  strong  for  Imperiahsm,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  did  not  truly  represent  the  element 
of  individual  freedom.  The  liberty  it  asserted  was  a  vested 
and  not  a  natural  right,  and  was  liberty  for  the  nobles,  not 
icfi  the  people.  The  feudal  baron  was  free,  he  was  a  man ; 
but  the  barons  were  only  a  small  minority  of  the  popula* 
tion.  The  bulk  of  the  population  were  burghers,  peasants, 
and  serft,  who  were  none  the  more  firee  because  the  barons 
were  free.  Kthe  theory  held  the  barons  to  be  men,  it  held 
these  to  be  less  than  men.  They  naturally,  therefore,  sided 
with  the  Emperor  or  the  Monarch  against  them.  The 
Ohurch  could  not  take  exclusively  either  side,  £:»*  to  have 
sustained  the  Monarchy  would  have  favored  social  despot- 
ism, and  to  have  sustained  the  nobles  would  have  been  to 
sustain  only  the  freedom  of  the  few,  and  practicdly,  the 
freedom  of  the  few  to  oppress  the  many.  She  had  then  in 
the  main  to  leave  the  two  elements  to  fight  out  their  own 
battle&  The  struggle  between  them  continued  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Monarchy  or 
Imperialism  triumphed,  religious  unity  was  broken,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  became  so  divided  and  so  hostile  to 
each  other  in  their  interests  and  fedings,  that  the  experi- 
ment of  reorganizing  society  and  estabUshing  the  Christian 
Bepublic  in  the  Old  World,  may  be  said  to  have  fiuled,uid 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  renewed  there  with 
any  prospect  of  success.    The  first  realization  of  the  Chris- 
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tifm  BepuUic  seems  in  Divine  Providence  to  have  been 
reserved  for  our  New  World. 

Our  fathers,  whether  we  speak  of  the  earlier  or  the 
later  immigrations,  fled  to  this  country  from  oppression,  and. 
with  the  purpose  of  gaining  true  freedom  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  Most  of  the  Anglo-American  Colo-, 
nies  were  founded  during  the  struggle  in  England  between 
the  Crown  and  Parliament,  when  the  English  nation  were 
endeavoring  to  prevent  or  to  throw  off  the  absdute  mon- 
archy represented  by  the  unhappy  Stuarts.  It  was,  in 
most  cases,  the  party  opposed  to  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  in  favor  of  the  dd  rights,  liberties,  and  franch^es  (k 
tiie  Middle  Ages,  that  immigrated  hither,  and  through  the 
Providence  of  God  became  the  founders  of  our  Republic. 
They  brought  with  them  the  element  of  liberty,  for  they 
brought  with  them  all  those  principles  of  personal  freedom, 
of  individual  right,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Euro- 
pean society,  after  the  downfall  of  Pagim  Bome,  by  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Barbarian  Conquerors,  and  incorporated 
into  the  English  Common  Law.  They  brought  these  prin- 
ciples with  them  winnowed  from  the  chaff  mingled  ¥dth 
them  in  old  Europe,  and  purer,  stronger,  mote  living  and 
eneigetic  than  they  had  ever  been  found  with  any  other 
people.  While  thejr  thus  brought  the  element  of  freedom, 
the  ^ory  of  modem  civilization,  they  also  brought  a  rever« 
ence  for  authority,  a  just  appreciation  <^  the  state,  and  all 
that  was  sound,  wise,  and  just  in  the  political  principles  of 
the  Grasco-Boman  Bepublic,  the  glory  <^  the  ancient  Gen- 
tile Civilization.  We  extend  the  freedom  of  the  baron  to 
every  citizen,  and  recognize  it  as  an  inalienable  right,  whic^ 
the  government  must  regard  as  sacred  and  inviolable^ 
We  do  not  recc^nize  the  absolutism  of  society,  and  we 
hold  the  authority  of  the  state  to  be  limited.  We  have  a 
civil  Constitution,  the  very  design  of  which  is  to  restrict 
its  power,  to  limit  the  action  of  society,  and  to  guaranty 
to  minorities  and  individuals  their  natural  rights, — to 
secure  to  each  and  to  all  free  scope  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  their  proper  manhood. 

But,  however  wisely  our  Bepublic  is  organized,  however 
nicely  adjusted  theoretically  may  be  the  balance  between 
the  two  elements,  the  Btate  and  the  Individual,  we  have 
not  secured  the  end  proposed  and  guarded  effectively 
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against  the  tendency  of  each  to  absorb  or  exclude  the 
other.  Whoever  is  attentive  to  what  is  going  on  among 
lis  is  aware  that  we  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  dangers, 
—on  the  one  hand,  to  a  tendency  to  the  absolutism  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  tendency  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  individual ;  that  is,  a  tendency  to  social  despotism, 
and  a  tendency  to  pure  individualism  or  anarchy.  Either 
tendency  is  alike  destructive  to  the  order  and  well-being 
of  the  republic  and  the  individual.  The  danger  is  great 
and  imminent.  Nearly  all  our  political  movements  tend 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  character  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  substitute  for  genuine  Americanism  the  Jacobinism 
of  the  old  French  Republic,  or  the  Bed  Bepublicanism  ci 
the  more  recent  European  Bevolutiomsts.  There  is  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  European  democracy  and  American 
democracy.  American  democracy,  or  democracy  in  the 
true  American  sense,  is,  that  the  people  under  God  are 
the  source  of  all  political  power,  but  that  they  can  origi- 
nate or  rightfully  exercise  no  power  that  is  incompatiUe 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  ;  European  democracy  puts 
the  people  in  the  place  of  God,  asserts  their  freedom  as 
the  state  to  do  whatever  they  please,  and  maintcdns  that 
their  will  is  law,  and  the  rule  and  measure  of  right.  Our 
American  system  maintains  that  the  people  are  under  law 
collectively  as  well  as  individually,  are  as  much  bound  in 
their  collective  capacity  by  the  law  of  God,  as  much 
bound  to  observe  natural  justice  when  acting  as  the  state, 
as  they  are  when  acting  in  their  individual  capacity,  as 
simple  individuals ;  that  a  majority  has  no  more  right  to 
tyrannize  than  a  minority;  it  concedes  that  the  people  are 
not  infallible,  that  they  may  have  their  moments  (rf  verti- 
eo,  be  carried  away  by  passion  or  caprice,  and  do  great  in- 
justice, and  therefore  that  safeguaids,  guaranties  against 
their  abuse  of  their  power  are  necessary, — although  there 
is,  if  you  can  once  get  it  fairly  expressed,  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  absolute  will  of  the  people,  than 
from  the  absolute  will  of  the  one  or  of  the  few ; — and 
therefore  it  teaches  that  the  power  of  the  state  is  limited 
by  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  prescribes  in  the  Consti- 
tution the  sphere  beyond  winch  it  may  not  lawfully  act,  and 
authorises  the  supreme  Judicature  to  arrest  it,  and  declare 
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its  acts  null  and  void  whenever  it  ventures  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits. 

Yet  we  find  that  no  small  portion  of  the  people,  bent 
upon  carrying  certain  purposes,  are  constantly  laboring  to 
induce  the  state  to  go  beyond  these  limits.  Under  plausible 
pretexts,  often  under  the  influence  of  laudable  motives,  or 
noble  and  generous  sentiments,  they  tempt  the  government 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  individuals.  We  see  this  in 
the  various  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day.  Philan- 
thropy is  not  Christian  charity  ;  it  is  far  inferior  to  that 
supernatural  virtue  ;  but  it  is  a  natural  sentiment,  a  good 
sentiment,  and  one  of  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  re- 
spectable sentiments  natural  to  the  human  heart.  Moved 
by  this  sentiment,  people  look  over  society  and  see  an  evil 
which  grievously  afflicts  them.  This  evil  may  be  Intem- 
perance. And  surely  intemperance  is  a  great  evil,  and 
must  be  so  regarded  by  every  one  in  whose  bosom  beats  a 
heart,  or  who  has  the  least  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low- men.  Our  philanthropists,  deploring  this  evil,  under- 
take very  properly  its  removal.  For  that  pj.irpo8e  they 
form  an  association,  appoint  a  committee,  and  begin  to 
agitate.  These  committees  form  new  associations,  till  the 
country  is  covered  over  by  a  net-work  of  affiliated  associa- 
tions. Agitation  goes  on  increasing,  till  the  managers 
imagine  that  through  that  agitation,  the  excitement  they 
have  produced,  the  clamor  they  have  kept  up,  the  noise 
they  have  made,  the  appeals  they  have  addressed  to  the 
fears  of  time-servers,  and  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
honest  and  well-disposed,  they  are  strong  enough  to  demand 
the  support  and  aid  of  the  state.  They  appeal  to  the 
Legislature,  and  obtain  a  Maine  Liquor  Law.  All  this 
seems  just  and  fair,  noble  and  praiseworthy.  But  we  for- 
get that  we  have  urged  the  government  beyond  its  pro- 
vince, have  forced  it  to  take  a  step  towards  social  despot- 
ism ;  that  we  cannot  through  legislative  enactments  seek 
even  good  ends  at  the  expense  of  natural  justice,  or  the 
natural  rights  of  individuals  ;  for  in  this  way  philanthro- 
py tramples  down  more  good  by  the  way,  than  it  would 
secure  by  obtaining  the  end  it  seeks.  It  is  seldom  in  his 
own  person,  with  his  horns,  his  cloven  foot,  and  his  tail  in 
full  sight,  that  Satan  appears  among  us,  when  he  has  some 
diabolical  end  to  accomplish*    He  ^ows  better.    He  uso- 
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ally  comet  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  in  tke  shape  of 
an  end  not  bad,  perhaps  truly  good  in  itself  considered, 
but  to  be  gained  by  means  which  are  not  good,  or  in  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  inopportune. 

The  evil  may  be  Slavery.  No  word  is  dearer  to  man,  is 
larger  in  his  estimation,  or  can  fetch  a  deeper  echo  from 
his  fioul  than  liberty,  and  all  that  is  true,  just,  and  noble, 
in  the  human  heart,  cries  out  against  slavery.  Unhappily 
in  a  portion  of  our  country  slavery  in  a  mitigated  form  still 
exists,  and  is  upheld  by  the  Constitution  and  laws.  It  js 
in  my  judgment  even  there,  however  mild  may  be  its  form, 
and  whatever  the  mututd  good  feeling  there  may  be  be- 
tween the  master  and  his  people,  an  evil  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude. But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  how 
shall  it  be  removed  ?  can  it  be  removed  at  all  ?  or  is  it  our 
business  to  attempt  to  remove  it?  Our  philanthropists  see 
the  eviL  They  look  only  si  that,  and  think  nothing  of  the 
evil  they  may  do,  or  the  good  they  may  trample  down  in 
their  efforts  to  remove  it.  '^  There  is  the  slave  in  chains, 
writhing  u^dec  the  lash  of  his  master,  let  me  rush  to  his 
rescue.  Talk  not  to  me  of  constitutions  and  expediencies. 
My  brother  is  in  chains.  Do  I  not  see  him  stretch  out  his 
hands  to  me  ?  Do  I  not  hear  his  plaintive  cry  for  deliver- 
ance ?  Away  with  you.  Let  me  run  to  him,  let  me  knock 
off  his  fetters,  and  bid  him  stand  up  in  his  manhood."  Ay, 
do  so,  and  break  down  the  constitution  of  your  country, 
and  with  it  all  guaranty  of  freedom  for  eiUier  the  white 
man  or  the  black  man  !  Liberty  for  neither  can  exist  with- 
out the  security  given  by  the  Constitution.  Break  down 
that,  and  you  have  no  guaranty  of  liberty,  no  mecms  of 
securing  the  freedom  even  of  your  black  man,  when  you 
have  emancipated  him  from  his  master.  The  abolition 
movement  may  have  been  started  by  philanthropic  senti- 
ment, but  its  success  through  the  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment would  change  the  fundamental  character  of  our  Fed*- 
eral  system,  throw  so  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  that  the  balance  between  the  States 
and  the  Union  would  be  lost,  and  with  it  that  between  the 
state  and  the  individual 

Other  philanthropic  movements  I  might  motion,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  Now  all  these  movements,  unable  to 
accomplish,  their  ends  by  simple  individual  effort,  call  ia 
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the  aid  of  societj,  and  tben  of  goTennnent,  the  ofgas  of 
society,  and  thus  enlai^ge  the  power  of  the  state,  and 
strengthen  the  tendency  to  social  despotism*  Already  have 
we  advanced  far  in  the  work  of  absorbing  the  indindnal  in 
society.  These  philanthropic  associations  have  left  w 
very  little  personal  freedom  or  individnal  liberty.  They 
take  or  are  threatening  to  take  the  entire  management  61 
t)iir  private  as  well  as  pnUic  affairs  into  their  own  handa 
They  tell  ns  what  we  may  or  may  not  drink,  and  they  will 
soon  tell  ns  what  we  may  or  may  not  eat,  when  we  shall 
go  to  bed,  at  what  hour  we  shall  get  np,  when  we  may 
go  out,  and  when  we  must  come  in.  They  invade  the 
most  private  sanctuary  of  our  lives,  and  their  commit- 
tees are  like  the  fn)g8  of  Egypt.  They  come  into  our 
houses,  into  our  kneading-troughs,  onr  ovens,  and  our  sleep- 
ing chambers.  There  is  no  escape  from  their  noisome  pres- 
ence. There  is  no  covert  from  their  attacks.  Nor  do  these 
societies  stop  with  their  annoying  officiousness,  but  they  seek 
to  gain  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  pounoe 
upon  us  with  the  whole  force  of  the  state  ;  and  what  is 
worse  still,  there  are  Legislatures  in  this  free  country,  and 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  that  are  quite  willing  to  place 
ihemselves  at  their  disposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  tendency  to  exclusive 
individualism.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  gov^ 
emment  as  a  mere  agency,  to  deny  its  authority,  and  to 
treat  loyalty  as  an  exploded  superstition.  Oovemment  is 
an  old  fbgie,  and  Young  America  is  puzzled  to  understand 
why  he  should  be  dependent  on  the  "  Governor."  Usually 
these  two  tendencies  are  found  in  the  same  persons.  While 
the  tendency  of  all  our  philanthropic  movements  is  to  con- 
centrate power  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  very 
persons  who  favor  them,  when  the  government  is  not  suffi- 
ciently docile  to  their  instructions^  cry  out  against  it^  and 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  They  appeal  to 
what  they  call  a  '^  higher  law,''  but  which  in  reality  is 
only  a  lower  law,  since  it  is  only  private  judgment,  or  indi- 
vidual opinion.  Multitudes  among  us  see  nothing  sacred 
in  the  state  or  inviolable  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  a 
widely  diffused  doctrine,  that  the  people,  at  any  time  they 
please,  without  any  r^ard  to  existing  law,  may  subvert 
the  Constitution,  and  introduce  any  new  political  order 
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that  seems  to  them  good.  All  views  of  this  sort  are 
anarchicid,  and  incompatible  with  the  assertion  of  the  just 
authority  of  the  state. 

Here,  then,  we  are,  exposed  to  two  powerful  and  danger- 
ous tendencies,  rushing,  on  the  one  hand,  into  social  despot- 
ism, and  on  the  other,  into  anarchy.  What,  in  this  state  of 
things,  do  we  need  in  order  to  escape  them  ?  We  need,  it 
is  evident,  a  power  alike  independent  of  the  state  and  of  the 
individual,  to  step,  «s  it  were,  in  between  them  and  harmo- 
nize them, — a  power  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  state 
when  it  would  become  despotic,  and  the  individual  when  he 
would  become  disloyal  and  rebellious.  Without  such  a 
power  we  cannot  save  our  republic,  and  have  that  security 
for  individual  and  social  liberty,  it  was  instituted  to  pro- 
tect and  vindicate.  With  only  the  state  and  the  individual 
we  have,  and  can  have,  only  antagonism.  The  two  ele- 
ments are,  and  will  be  pitted  one  against  the  other,  each 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  They  cannot  be  made  to  move 
without  collision  one  with  the  other,  unless  there  is  between 
them  a  mediating  term,  the  third  element  I  mentioned  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  society.  That  term,  power, 
or  constituent  element,  is  religion,  and  I  need  not  add,  the 
Christian  religion.  Religion  is  the  manifestation  of  love, 
and  is  the  sole  element  of  unity  ;  the  sole  power  in  exist- 
ence capable  of  bringing  together  discordant  elements,  and 
giving  tfafem  an  harmonious  arrangement.  There  is  no 
other  power  conceivable  that  can  mediate  between  the  state 
and  the  individual,  and  prevent  either  from  invading  the 
province  of  the  other.  AH  history,  all  experience  proves 
that  the  contrivances  of  statesmen,  the  playing  off  of  in- 
terest against  interest,  the  division  of  powers,  and  the  nicely 
adjusted  checks  and  balances  so  much  relied  on  by  consti- 
tution-mongers, are,  and  must  be  inefficient  without  the 
presence  and  energetic  support  of  religion. 

But  religion,  if  it  is  to  serve  our  purpose,  and  save  our 
republic  from  degenerating,  on  the  one  hand,  into  social 
despotism,  and  on  the  other,  into  individualism  and  anarchy, 
must  be  a  constituent  element  of  society,  and  stand  on  a 
basis  of  its  own,  independent  both  of  the  individual  aikl 
the  state.  It  cannot  serve  our  purpose,  if  it  depends  <m 
the  individual,  for  it  can  then  neither  strengthen  him 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  state,  nor  restrain  him,  when  di»- 
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posed  to  invade  the  rights  of  anthorit  j.  It  cannot  do  it  if 
it  depends  on  the  state,  for  then  it  can  do  nothing  to  re- 
strain the  tendency  of  the  state  to  invade  the  rights  of  in- 
dividoals,  and  nothing  to  protect  it  against  their  disloyalty 
and  tendency  to  anarchy.  K  it  depends  on  the  individoai, 
it  is  whatever  the  individual  chooses  to  make  it,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  control ;  if  it  depends  on  the  state,  it  must  be 
what  the  state  chooses  to  make  it,  and  be  simply  the  slave 
of  the  civil  power.  It  must  then  rest*  on  a  basis  indepen- 
dent of  both,  and  higher  than  that  of  either,  and  be  a  power 
which  neither  the  national  authority  nor  the  individual 
authority  can  control,  but  which  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
strain both. 

This  you  will  willingly  concede  me.  Then  you  must 
concede  that  religion,  to  answer  our  purpose,  must  be  the 
Christian  Church,  or  religion  organized.  Beligion  without 
the  Church,  without  an  organization,  is  not  a  power, 
is  only  an  idea,  a  simple  opinion,  and  therefore  nothing 
but  individualism.  Unorganized,  existing  not  as  a  church, 
or  as  an  organism,  with  no  organs  through  which  it  can 
speak,  it  is  nothing  but  the  private  conviction  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  adds  to  the  individual  nothing  beyond  the 
strength  of  his  conviction.  If  it  be  a  church,  an  organism, 
and-  yet  dependent  on  the  individual  for  its  organizaticm, 
the  individual  can  make  or  unmake  it  at  his  will,  and 
though  he  may  exercise  power  over  it,  it  can  exercise  none 
over  him.  If  it  be  a  church,  and  dependent  on  the  state, 
and  under  its  control,  as  is  the  Russian  Church,  the  Prus- 
sian Church,  and  the  English  Church,  it  is  simply  a  func- 
tion of  the  state  itself.  It  must  be  what  the  civil  power 
chooses  to  make  it;  and  its  ministers,  instead  of  Jbeing 
independent  in  face  of  the  state,  and  free  before  the 
magistrate,  will  be  simply  a  part  of  the  constabulary. 
BeUgion  must  then  be  religion  organized,  and  as  religion 
organized,  or  as  the  Church,  it  must  be  independent 
alike  of  the  state  and  the  individual,  or  it  will  not  answ^ 
the  purpose. 

Can  we  find  ia  Protestantism  religion  so  organized,  and 
thus  independent  ?  In  a  word,  can  Protestantism  answer 
the  end  found  to  be  necessary  ?  Protestantism,  whatever 
may  be  thought  or  said  of  it  by  its  friends,  is  either  indi- 
vidual, depending  on  the  individual,  or  political,  depending 
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on  tbe  Itate  ;  Md,  therelbre,  must  follow  tbe  will  eitlier  of 
the  (me<»'  of  the  other.  In  moet  coontrieB  where  it  pre- 
yailS;  it  depends  on  the  state,  and  is  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  civfl  law.  His  Majesty  Frederick  WSliam  the  Third  of 
Prussia,  took  it  into  his  head  one  daj  to  unite  the  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists  in  one  and  the  same  communion.  He 
drew  up  a  liturgy,  and  ordered  them  to  unite.  The  greater 
part  obeyed,  and  all  were  bound  to  obey.  In  England,  the 
•Queen  and  Parliament  hare  the  supreme  control  of  the 
AngKcan  Church,  and  plenary  authority  to  decree  what 
shall  be  the  religion  of  the  English  people,  and  to  make 
inch  alterations  in  the  doctrines,  the  hturgy,  and  discipline 
of  the  English  Establishment,  as  they  judge  proper.  In  our 
country  the  state  claims  no  authority  in  spirituals,  and  here 
Protestantism  depends  on  the  individuaL  Here  evefy  indi- 
Tidnal  is  free  to  make  his  own  church,  and  not  seldom  we 
hear  very  good  Protestants  say,  "  I  am  my  own  church." 
Now,  let  this  English,  or  Prussian  Church,  or  this  Protes- 
tantism, that  depends  on  the  civil  power,  and  is  forced  to  be 
its  slave,  attempt  as  a  spiritual  authority  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  individual,  in  behalf  of  individual 
freedom,  and  against  social  injustice,  and  to  its  expostula- 
tions it  would  be  answered  in  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  Tudor's 
note  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely :  "  Proud  prelate,  I  made  you, 
and  by  ——  if  you  do  not  cease  your  insolence  I  will  un- 
make you  1 ''  Where  the  state  has  the  power  of  making 
and  unmaking  bishops  and  priests,  the  Church  is  merely  a 
part  of  itself,  and  has  no  power  to  resist  civil  tyranny,  and 
in  point  of  fact  is  merely  an  instrument  of  oppression.  So 
with  regard  to  the  Church  as  depending  on  the  individual ; 
if  he  is  his  church,  then  his  church  i$  himself;  if  he  makes 
it  for  himself,  it  is  his  creature,  and  must  submit  to  his 
will.  I  have  a  right  to  command  my' creature  ;  and  if  my 
religion  is  of  my  own  make,  I  have  a  right  to  modify  it  to 
suit  my  varying  convictions  and  exigencies.  Hence,  in 
those  old  times,  almost  forgotten  now,  when  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  framing  my  own  religion,  I  usually  took  care  to 
frame  it  to  suit  myself 

I  am  saying  nothing  about  the  intrinsic  truth,  beauty,  or 
worth  of  Protestantism ;  I  am  merely  considering  it  in  its 
political  relations,  and  testing  its  ability  to  serve  the  ne- 
cessities of  Christian  society.     I  think  what  I  have  said  is 
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sufficient  to  show  that  Protefltants  should  never  urge  us  to 
accept  it  for  political  reasons.  It  has  no  independence,  and 
is  forced  to  follow  public  opinion  instead  of  controlling 
it.  We  see  this  striKngly  proved  every  day,  especially  in 
our  own  country.  Public  opinion  acts  on  the  sects,  and 
the  strongest  a^d  most  numerous  sects  in  the  land  are 
obliged  to  yield:^o  it.  Have  we  not  Methodists  South,  and 
Methodists  N<)?th,  Baptists  North,  and  Baptists  South,  and 
have  we  not  cotiae  very  near  having  Preslgrterians  South,  and 
Presbjrterians  North,  that  is^  sects  dividing  geographically, 
according  to  public  opinion,  and  holding  on  one  side  of  an 
imaginary  line,  that  to  be  a  mortal  sin,  which  on  the  other  is 
almost  counted  a  Christian  virtue  ?  What  can  a  religion 
that  divides  in  this  way,  that  is  pro-slavery  in  one  section 
of  the  Union,  because  there  public  opinion  is  pro-slavery, 
and  abolitionist  in  another,  because  there  public  opinion  is 
against  slavery, — what  can  such  a  religion  do  in  those 
emergencies,  when,  to  maintain  the  right,  public  opinion 
must  be  resisted,  not  followed  ? 

Truth  and  justice  are  not  dependent  on  geo^phical 
lines.  What  is  just  and  ri^ht  at  the  South,  is  just  and 
right  at  the  North.  Virtue  is  virtue  the  world  over.  What 
is  true  to-day  was  true  yesterday,  and  will  be  true  to-mor- 
row, and  for  ever.  Protestantism  is  not  catholic,  but  na- 
tional, sectarian,  or  individual,  and  no  religion  not  catho- 
lic, wUl  answer  our  purpose.  If  national,  it  will  follow  the 
national  opinion,  and  be  subject  to  the  national  authority, 
as  were  all  the  heathen  religions  of  antiquity.  It  will 
not  serve  us  unless  it  is  independent  of  all  nations,  sects, 
and  individuals ;  speaking  the  same  language  to  aU,  suf- 
fering no  control  or  modification  from  any  difference  of  time,, 
race,  nation,  or  person,  and  proclaiming  the  same  Credo 
for  the  king  and  the  subject,  the  proud  Caucasian  and  the 
humble  and  degraded  African.  It  must  be  more  than  a 
man-made  reli^on,  more  than  a  skilful  human  contri- 
vance. It  must  be  from  GKxl,  and  speak  from  high  to  low.. 
Such  is  not  Protestantism.  It  has  no  authority.  It  speaks 
not  from  high  to  low,  but  from  low  to  high.  Under  it,, 
the  sheep  £rect  the  shepherd,  the  people  teach  their 
teacher,  and  if  he  assert  his  independence,  and  teach  what 
they  do  not  believe,  or  preach  what  does  not  please  them^ 
they  quietly  tell  him, ''  We  do  not  want  you  ;  we  can  em- 
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ploy  70a  no  longer  ;  you  may  go,  and  find  elsewhere  a  oon* 
gregation,  if  you  can." 

These  remarks,  of  themselves,  prove  that  the  only  reli* 
gion  that  will  answer  our  purpose  is  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  she  or  none.  There  is  no  choice  in  the  case,  because 
there  is  no  other  that  is  not  obviously  inadequate.  She  is 
catholic,  not  national ;  that  is,  she  t^hes  all  nations,  and 
is  subject  to  none.  She  is  not  an  English  Church,  a  French 
Church,  or  a  Q^rman  Church,  or  an  Italian  Church  ;  but  is, 
and  can  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Church  of  all  na- 
tions, without  interfering  with  their  respective  nationalities. 
She  suppresses  no  nationality.  Though  her  centre  of  unity 
is  in  Borne,  she  has  made  no  nation  Italian  by  converting  it. 
She  leaves  to  all  their  national  independence,  their  national 
institutions,  laws,  customs,  usages,  manners,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  morality  of  the  (Gospel.  She  leaves 
the  Italian  an  Italian,  the  Greek  a  Greek,  the  Frenchman 
a  Frenchman,  the  Englishman  an  Englishman,  the  German 
a  German,  the  American  an  American.  All  she  aims  to  do, 
is  to  convert  the  soul,  and  lead  it  to  union  with  .God,  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
they  who  do  his  will  are  acceptable  to  him.  She  belongs  to 
no  particular  nation,  and  no  one  nation  has  any  more  claim 
to  her  than  another.  She  is  in  spiritual  matters  over  all, 
superior  to  all,  and  no  one  can  change  or  modify  her 
creed,  for  all  the  other  Catholic  nations  would  cry  oul  against 
it.*  WithEnglismen,  Irishmen,  Americans,  her  doctrine  and 
discipline  are  the  same,  emanating  from  one  and  the  same 
centre,  and,  therefore,  under  the  control  of  no  party  or 
fiiction  in  the  state  or  nation.  She  derives  her  power,  not 
from  governments,  from  peoples,  or  individuals,  but  from  a 
source  above  them,  and  independent  of  them.  She  speaks 
with  divine  authority,  and  is  in  our  midst  a  divine  institu- 
tion, which  does  not  depend  on  the  popular  will,  which  the 
popular  will  cannot  control,  and  which,  though  it  leave  that 
will  free  so  long  as  it  is  just,  and  invades  no  right,  resists  it 
whenever  it  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  Gt)d,  or  seeks  to  play 
the  tyrant.  Such  being  the  Church,  divine,  catholic,  inde- 
pendent, always  asserting  the  divine  law,  and  taking  tbf 
eide  of  justice,  of  right,  of  humanity,  throwing  her  whole 
weight  in  favor  of  the  wronged  against  the  wrongdoer,  she 
is  just  what  we  need  to  mediate  between  the  state  and  the 
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individual,  and  to  maintain  harmony  between  authority 
Jtnd  liberty. 

The  Church  will  tend  to  save  our  republic  also  by  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  authority  of  which  we  stand  in  great 
need.  In  politics  and  in  society,  aside  from  the  annoyances 
of  philanthropists,  reformers,  and  fanatics,  we  live  and 
breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  hardly  feel  that 
we  have  a  government  This  is  well,  it  is  right,  it  is  just. 
Man  ought  to  be  free, — ^free  to  be  a  mau,  to  be  himself,  and 
what  (}od  and  nature  intended  him  to  be.  But,  nevertheless, 
authority  is  a  want  of  his  nature,  and  to  attain  to  his  full 
growth  as  a  man,  it  is  necessary  that  he  learn  and  practise 
obedience.  You  see  this  in  the  very  &ct,  that,  when  God 
made  man  and  placed  him  in  the  Garden,  he  gave  him  a 
law,  not  for  his  evil,  but  for  his  good.  He  gave  him  a  com- 
mand that  he  might  learn  to  obey,  and  acquire  the  virtue 
and  the  reward  of  obedience.  That  lesson  is  as  necessary  for 
us  as  it  was  for  Adam,  and  will  be  as  useful  to  us  as  it  was 
to  him.  How,  with  our  free  institutions,  and  with  our 
sects  that  disclaim  all  authority,  and  rest  on  mere  indivi- 
dual opinion,  are  we  to  learn  that  lesson,  and  acquire  the 
virtue  of  obedience  ?  We  cannot  acquire  it,  unless  there 
be  for  us  some  authority  which  we  feel  that  we  are  bound 
to  obey.  Without  suQb  an  authority  some  of  the  finest  and 
noblest  qualities  of  our  nature  can  never  be  developed.  Our 
civilization  will  want  the  charm  of  sweetness  and  modesty, 
and  our  society  the  virtues  which  render  it  noble,  strong,  and 
enduring.  With  the  habits  of  freedom,  without  any  sub- 
mission to  authority,  we  lose  all  respect  for  the  rights,  both 
of  society  and  of  individuals,  and  end  in  complete  egotism. 
He  who  has  never  learned  to  obey  has  never  become  capable 
of  disinterestedness,  and  is  prepared  to  make  no  sacrifice  for 
truth  or  justice,  for  country  or  humanity.  And  how,  without 
disinterestedness,  without  sacrifice,  are  we  to  sustain  our 
republic,  and  realize  the  great  and  glorious  mission  which 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  assign  to  the  American 
people  ?  This  large  political  and  social  freedom  which  is 
so  diffused  amongst  us,  this  almost  unlimited  individualism 
which  widely  prevails,  and  to  which  we  owe  the  good  qua- 
lities and  the  defects  of  our  character,  is  extremely  danger- 
ous, if  exclusive.  If  not  tempered  by  lovalty  to  an  autho- 
rity above  us,  it  renders  us  harsh^  reckless,  proud,  con- 
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oeited,  adfishy  and  oyerbearingy  as  neglectftil  of  the  ooniv 
tesies  and  amenities  of  civilized  life  as  of  civil  and  regions 
duties.  The  evil  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  government, 
for  the  government  cannot  take  cognizance  c^  it  without 
destroying  liberty  altogether,  and  opening  the  door  to 
every  species  of  tyranny.  Public  opinion  cannot  cure  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  form  a  risht  public  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  and  public  opinion,  adopted  as  authority,  only 
renders  a  man  mean,  cowardly,  and  servile.  The  only  au- 
thority to  which  a  free-bom  American  can  bow  without 
derogating  from  his  dignity  as  a  man  is  religion,  and  the 
state  simply  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  so  far  as  religion 
commands.  Sectarian  rdigion  ¥ras  the  religion  the  original 
colonists  brought  with  them,  because,  unhappily,  that  was 
all  the  religion  they  had ;  but  sectarian  religion  has  no 
authority ;  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  law  for  the  freeman, 
and  the  jianerican  people  feel  and  know  it.  They  may  ad- 
here to  it  from  habit,  or  they  may  profess  it,  because  they 
wish  to  use  it  as  a  fig-leaf  apron  to  cover  their  religious 
nakedness,  but,  to  obey  it  as  law,  as  the  voice  and  will  of 
God,  does  not  enter  into  their  thoughts.  The  Church 
alone  can  introduce  into  our  religion  the  element  of  autho- 
rity, and  foster  those  habits  of  obedience  and  those  virtues 
and  qualities  which  depend  on  it,  and  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  a  state  where  there  is  really  nothing  else  to  obey. 
This  obedience  does  not  degrade  or  debase ;  it  ennobles 
and  dignifies  the  soul ;  for  it  is  not  obedience  to  man  or 
to  a  man-made  church,  but  to  the  Highest,  to  Gkxi  him-^ 
self ;  and  man  is  never  so  great  or  so  honorable  as,  when 
asserting  his  fi'eedom  in  face  of  all  other  authority,  he 
prostrates  himself,  with  filial  love  and  unreserved  submis- 
sion, at  the  feet  of  his  Maker. 

II.  Thus  &r,  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  and  refute  the 
assertion  that  the  Church  is  hostile  to  civil  liberty,  and 
dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions,  by  showing  that 
she  is  always  and  every  where  necessary  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment, whatever  its  form,  from  either  running  into  des- 
potism or  into  anarchy.  The  condition  of  all  true  liberty 
IS  the  maintenance  of  justice,  or  the  divine  authority,  in 
the'govemment  of  human  affiurs,  and  without  the  Church, 
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justice  or  the  divine  authority  in  the  government  of  iiuman 
affairs  canndt  be  maintained. 

In  the  farther  remarks  I  propose  to  make,  my  purpose 
is  to  vindicate  the  American  fi^vemment  from  the  charge 
of  being  hostile  to  the  Church,  by  proving  that,  if  honestly 
administered,  according  to  its  fondamental  principles,  as 
recognized  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  it 
afibrds  her  all  she  needs,  and  all  she  can  receive  from  civil 
government.  I  shall  thus  have  proved  that  we  may  be 
fervent  and  devout  Ciitholics  without  disloyalty  to  Ameri- 
can republicanism,  and  loyal  American  republicans  without 
infidelity  to  the  Oatholic  religion. 

As  &r  as  Catholics  themselves  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  proving  either  of  these  propositions.  You  and 
I,  my  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
We  are  Catholics ;  we  are  Americans ;  we  love  our  reli- 
gion ;  we  love  our  republicanism  ;  and  we  know  that  there 
is  no  incompatibility  of  either  with  the  other.  We  know 
the  incompatibility  asserted  by  the  enemies  alike  of  our  re- 
ligion and  of  our  country,  does  not  exist ;  and  if  we  are 
able  to  restrain  our  indignation  at  those  who  assert  it,  it  is 
because  we  recollect  that  they  are— Enow-Nothings. 

But  our  personal  knowledge  does  not  suffice  for  our  non- 
Catholic  countrymen.  They  place  no  reliance  on  what  we 
say  or  profess  ;  for  they  judge  us  by  themselves,  and  sup- 
pose we  are  governed  by  our  views  of  policy  rather  than 
by  our  love  of  truth.  They  doubt,  or  pretend  to  doubt, 
the  sincerity  of  our  attachment  to  the  religious  liberty  re- 
cognized and  guarantied  by  our  government,  and  all^e 
that  we  merely  put  up  with  it,  because  we  are  weak,  and 
it  is  popular,  and  the  best  that  we  can  at  present  obtain  ; 
but  that  we  are  at  bottom  opposed  to  it,  and  are  only 
waiting  till  we  are  strong,  in  order  to  abolish  it,  and  enact 
the  Catholic  religion  as  the  exclusive  religion  of  American 
citizens. 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  is  what  our  non-Catholic 
countrymen  pretend,  perhaps  what  some  of  them  really  be- 
lieve. No  matter  what  we  say,  no  matter  what  we  profess, 
they  will  not  believe  us,  unless  it  corresponds  to  their  pro- 
conceived  theory  concerning  us.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  meet  their  allegations,  not  by  a  simple  denial, 
or  by  solemn  professions,  but  by  proofs,  which  they  them- 
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selves  cannot  gainsay,  that  the  government  in  its  relation 
to  religion  does  really  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  the  religious  liberty  it 
recognizes  and  guaranties  is  far  more  in  accordance  with 
our  principles  as  Catholics  than  with  theirs  as  Protestants^ 
and  that  neither  we  nor  our  Church  could  have  any  motive 
for  changing  the  present  relation  of  the  government  to  re- 
ligion, in  case  we  had  the  power. 

Our  government  is  a  free  government ;  this  is  its  boast. 
It  is  so  in  fact ;  not  precisely  because  it  is  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, for  the  people  may  play  the  tyrant  as  well  as 
kings  and  emperors,  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  majority  is 
as  incompatible  with  true  liberty  as  any  other  arbitrary 
will ;  but  because  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  equal  before  the  state,  and  that  every  man  has 
certain  inalienable  rights,  called  with  us  the  ''  Bights  of 
Man,"  which  it  is  bound  by  its  very  constitution  to  re- 
cognize and  protect.  These  rights,  in  several  of  the  States, 
are  enumerated  and  specified  in  a  Bill  of  Bights,  which 
precedes  the  constitution,— of  rights  which  the  government 
is  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolable.  They  are  not  derived 
from  civil  society,  they  are  not  grants  from  the  state,  and 
revocable  at  its  will,  but  are  held  to  precede  civil  society, 
to  be  anterior  to  its  constitution,  and  to  be  its  law  or  the 
limitation  of  its  power.  The  state  does  not  give  them,  and 
cannot  take  them  away.  Every  legislative  enactment 
which  violates  or  infringes  them  is  tyrannical,  and  would 
be  set  aside  by  our  courts  of  law,  as  contrary  to  natural 
justice,  as  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning.  They  are  anterior  and  superior  to 
the  state,  and  its  chief  office  is  to  recognize  them,  and 
guaranty  their  peaceable  enjoyment  to  each  and  every 
citizen. 

Among  these  rights  is  the  right  of  conscience,  or  the 
right  before  the  state  of  every  citizen  to  choose  his  own  re- 
ligion, and  to  worship  Gkxl  as  his  own  conscience  dictates, 
so  long  as  his  conscience  is  not  made  a  pretext  for  violat- 
ing the  equal  rights  of  others,  disturbing  the  peace,  or 
outraging  public  decency.  As  all  are  held  to  be  equal  be- 
fore the  state,  this  right  of  conscience  must  be  held  by  the 
government  sacred  and  inviolable  in  the  case  of  every 
citizen,  or  subject  of  the  state.    This  right  of  conscience 
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lies  in  the  spiritual  order^  and  the  state  acknowledges  its 
incompetency  in  spiritnals,  and  its  duty  to  leave  all  spir- 
itual questions  to  be  settled  by  the  private  conscience  of 
the  citizen^  or  by  the  church  or  sect  the  private  citizen  sees 
proper  to  adopt. 

The  government  makes  and  can  make  no  law  declaring 
what  shidl  or  shall  not  be  the  religion  of  its  citizens,  but 
not  therefore  is  it  free  to  disr^ard  religion,  and  pursue  a 
policy  hostile  to  it.  It  makes  no  public  profession  of  re- 
ligion, I  grant,  but  it  is  not  an  infidel  government ;  for  it 
must  recognize  the  freedom  of  the  religion  of  every  one  of 
its  citizens,  and  protect  it  for  all  who  profess  it.  My  re- 
ligion is  my  conscience  ;  my  conscience  is  my  right,  and 
included  in  that  liberty  which  the  state  recognizes,  and  is 
instituted  to  protect.  Eveiy  citizen  can  say  as  much  of 
his  religion.  Therefore  it  is  the  freedom  of  religion,  not 
the  j&eaiom  of  infidelity  to  enslave  religion,  that  our  gov- 
ernment recognizes  and  guaranties.  The  right  or  religion 
of  the  citizen  is  the  law  of  the  government,  and  defines  its 
duty  and  the  limits  of  its  power.  The  state  does  not  ab- 
jure religion,  and  hold  itself  free  to  act  without  regard  to 
its  freedom  ;  but  it  is  bound  to  protect  its  fireedom,  and 
forbidden  to  do  any  thing  against  it,  in  the  case  of  any  one 
of  its  citizens,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  re- 
lation to  religion,  the  question  comes  up, — Is  it  satisfiM- 
tory  to  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Is  this  j&eedom  and  protec- 
tion all  that  she  herself  asks  of  civil  government  ?  I  do 
not  ask:  Is  it  satisfactory  to  individual  Catholics  who, 
having  been  oppressed  by  Protestant  governments  for  three 
hundred  years,  are  but  too  happy  to  obtain  so  much,  but 
does  it  satisfy  the  Church  hersdf  ?  I  am  only  a  layman, 
and  have  no  authority  to  answer  for  the  Church.  I  can 
answer  the  question  only  by  referring  to  her  constitution, 
the  end  for  which  she  exists,  her  well-known  principles, 
and  her  past  history.  But  these  will  enable  us,  I  think, 
to  find  an  answer,  which  non-Catholics  may  accept  as 
authentic. 

The  Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world,  but  not 
of  it,— existing  on  the  earth,  but  deriving  her  principles 
and  missbn  from  heaven.  As  a  spiritual  kingdom,  or  or- 
ganism for  the  spiritual  direction  and  government  of  man- 
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kind,  the  Church  k  complete  in  herself,  and  self-sufficing. 
She  asks  and  can  receive  nothing  from  without.  The  eiKl 
for  which  she  is  instituted  is  not  secular  or  temporal,  but 
spiritual, — ^the  glory  of  Gtxi  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Her 
mission  is  spiritual ;  and  our  Lord  in  instituting  her,  gave 
her  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  accomplishment.  She  is  in- 
dependent of  the  state ;  and  in  relation  to  her  own  proper 
work,  she  has  her  own  government,  her  own  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor, her  legislature,  judiciaiy,  and  executive,' — ^her  own 
laws,  courts,  and  officers. 

What,  then,  does  the  Ohurch  need  of  civil  government, 
or  what,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  she  receive  from 
civil  society  ?  I  do  not  ask  now  what  government  or  so- 
ciety needs  or  can  receive  from  the  Church.  That  ques- 
ii(m  I  have  already  asked  and  answered.  I  simply  ask 
what  the  Church  needs  or  can  receive  from  secular  govern- 
ment? Evidently  only  the  rec(^ition  and  guaranty  of 
her  independence  ;  of  her  freedom  to  labor  peaceably  in 
the  accomplishment  of  her  spiritual  mission.  That  is,  pre- 
dsely  what  the  American  state  professes  to  do  for  her,  in 
professing  to  do  it  for  the  religion  of  all  its  citizens,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  The  civil  government  cannot  perform  any 
of  her  spiritual  functions,  for  it  has  no  spiritual  faculties, 
and  is  confessedly  incompetent  in  spirituals.  Its  officious 
attempts,  even  when  well  disposed,  to  aid  her  in  her  spiri- 
tual work  all  history  proves  to  have  tended  only  to  em- 
barrass her  ;  to  impede  her  operations,  and  to  throw  upon 
her  the  responsibility  of  its  own  ineptness.  The  intermed- 
dling of  the  state  in  her  affairs  has  been  in  all  ages  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  her  success  in  gaining  souls  to 
God.  All  she  wants,  according  to  her  own  constitution 
and  end,  and  all  that  she  can  receive  fix)m  civil  govern- 
ment, is  its  respect  for  her  independence,  and  its  protec- 
tion of  her  freedom  against  material  force  or  physi^  vio- 
lence ;  and  this  is  guarantied  to  her  by  our  government 
with  as  sure  a  guaranty  as  any  civil  government  can  give. 
To  recognize  and  guaranty  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  is  to  recognize  her  right  to  be  here  in 
all  her  integrity,  with  her  dogma,  her  ritual,  and  her 
discipline  unmutilated,  in  their  entireness,  and  unim- 
peded in  their  peaceable  operation.  My  Church  is  my 
right,  is  included  in  my  right  as  an  American  citizen  ;  and 
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die  has  the  right  to  be  here,  because  I  have  the  right 
myself  to  be  here,  and  to  have  my  own  idigi(»L  My  right 
to  have  my  own  religion  is  my  right  to  have  that  religion 
as  I  am  bound  by  it  in  conscience  to  hold  it.  The  liberty 
of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch,  is  her  liberty  to  be  here  as  the 
Catholic  Chnrchy  as  herself,  and  to  hold  and  to  do  all  that 
die  teaches  belongs  to  her  as  the  Church  of  Chod.  She 
must  be  free  to  be  here  with  all  that  she  teaches  is  every- 
where binding  on  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  There 
may  be  things  elsewhere,  dependent  on  local  usages,  or 
special  arrangements  entered  into  with  the  civil  power, 
which  she  makes  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the  fiuthftil 
there,  which  do  not  bind  them  here.  Such  things  are  not 
necessarily  included  in  that  liberty  recoCTiized  and  guar- 
antied by  our  government,  I  freely  concede.  But  all  that 
she  holds  to  be  universal  and  unalterable  in  her  discipline 
and  ceremonial,  as  well  as  in  her  dogmas,  and  which  she 
declares  to  be  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world,  though  in  themselves,  not  essential 
to  her  existence  and  functions  as  the  Church  of  Gk)d,  are 
included  in  that  liberty,  and  must  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected, or  her  liberty,  that  is,  my  liberty  of  conscience  as 
a  citizen,  is  not  recc^nized  and  protected.  But,  if  re- 
cogaizei  and  protected,  she  has  bH  that  she  can  receive 
from  the  government. 

This  liberty  is  recognized  and  guarantied  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  not  indeed  by  a  special  concordat  or  agree- 
ment between  the  Church  and  the  state,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  European  countries,  but  by  what  I  will  venture  to 
call  a  general  concordat,  published  by  our  government, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  all  its  citizens  to  profess  and  peace- 
fully enjoy  what  religion  they  please.  The  state  with  us 
makes  no  special  concordat  with  the  Church  or  with  any 
of  the  sects,  but  declares  the  terms  at  once  on  which  it 
will  deal  with  them  all.  It  recognizes  them  all  as  indepen- 
dent, and  says  it  will  maintain  that  independence  within 
its  jurisdiction,  for  all  and  for  each,  against  all  material  or 
physical  violence.  Guarantying  this  independence  and  pro- 
tection to  all,  it,  of  course,  guaranties  it  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  just  as  fully  as  if  she  were  here  alone,  and 
there  were  no  Protestant  sects  in  the  land.  She,  then,  is 
free  and  independent  here,  and  has  the  pledge  of  the 
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whole  force  <^  the  government  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect her  in  the  peaceable  prosecution,  in  her  own  way,  of 
the  mission  she  has  received,  with  none  but  a  moral  or  theo- 
logical opposition  to  encounter.     What  more  does  she  ask  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  general  liberty  and  protection 
will  not  satisfy  her,  because  here  it  is  guarantied  to  her  only 
in  commdh  with  the  sects  ?  She  has  no  exclusive  favors, 
no  exclusive  privileges,  for  the  sects  are  as  free  as  she,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  protection  that  she  is.  No  doubt  of  it ; 
but  what  then  ?  My  neighbor  is  as  free  as  a  citizen  as  I 
am.  Am  I,  therefore,  not  a  free  citizen  ?  Does  his  free- 
dom detract  from  mine  ?  Do  I  cease  to  be  free  to  be  a 
Catholic,  because  my  neighbor  is  equally  free  to  be  a  Pres- 
byterian ?  Is  my  Catholicity  less  protected,  because  his 
Presbyterianism  is  equally  protected  ?  If  I  violate  his 
light  before  the  state,  to  profess  freely  and  peaceably  his 
rdigion, — a  thing  there  is  no  danger  of  my  doing, — the 
government  wiU  no  doubt  repress  my  violence  ;  if  he  vio- 
late my  right  to  profess  freely  and  peaceably  my  religion, 
—a  thing  which  he  is  not  unlikely  to  attempt, — ^it  will,  at 
least  it  says  it  will,  repress  his  violence  and  protect  me.  I 
do  not  see  that  I  need  any  thing  more.  I  feel  more  secure 
in  my  freedom  as  a  Catholic,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  free 
to  be  a  Presbyterian.  If  my  freedom  excluded  his,  he  would 
be  even  more  strongly  tempted  than  he  is  now  to  destroy 
mine.  Where  all  are  free,  and  none  are  specially  favored 
by  the  law,  there  is,  at  least,  less  motive  for  changing  the 
law,  and  the  natural  sense  of  justice,  which  it  satisfies,  may 
be  always  invoked  with  effect  to  sustain  it. 

But  it .  is  said,  the  Catholic  Church,  if  she  had  the 
power,  would  require  the  government,  not  only  to  protect 
her  fi^om  and  independence,  but  to  suppress  Presby- 
terianism and  all  other  heresies.  She  undoubtedly  would 
require  the  government  to  suppress  their  physical  violence, 
or  their  attempts  to  fight  against  her  with  unspiritual 
weapons.  If  they  should  resort  to  phyncal  force,  to  war 
and  bloodshed,  robbery  and  arson,  as  a  means  to  check 
her  progress,  or  to  propagate  themselves,  she,  no 'doubt, 
would  call  in  the  secular  arm  to  her  defence.  If  Presby- 
terians should,  in  their  zeal  against  Catholics,  and  for  their 
own  heresy,  break  the  peace,  plot  revolutions,  take  forcible 
possession  of  Catholic  Churches^  rob  the  Church  of  her 
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property,  disturb  Catholic  congregations  assembled  peace- 
ably for  religions  worship,  kidnap  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents,  attack  Catholics  in  their  houses,  or  shoot  them 
down  in  the  streets,  she  would  require  the  civil  law  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  offences,  and  for  such  things  they  are 
punishable,  though  not  always  punished,  by  our  laws  now ; 
for  all  such  things  are  forbidden  by  the  existing  laws  of  the 
land,  let  them  l^  done  by  whom  they  may.  Our  govern- 
ment professes  to  guaranty  us  against  all  physical  violence, 
and  it  must  so  guaranty  us,  if  it  guaranty  us  liberty. 

The  Church  requires  the  secular  arm  to  defend  her 
against  phyrical  violence,  because,  being  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, she  has  no  armed  force  of  her  own  with  which  to 
resist  it.  But  she  never  calls  in  the  government  to 
suppress  heretics  who  couple  with  their  heresy  no  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  others.  The  Church  holds  herself,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  state,  able  to  cope  with  the  moral  power 
of  those  she  condemns  as  heretics.  It  is  not  always  nor 
even  commonly,  that  she  ofiers  physical  resistance  to  phy- 
'  sical  opposition.  She  usually  meets  the  physical  violence 
of  her  enemies  with  moral  power  alone,  and  vanquishes  them 
by  being  slain,  not  by  slaying.  I  claim  to  have  read  her 
history  with  some  diligence  and  care  ;  I  have  found  several 
instances,  in  which  she  has  called  in  the  secular  arm 
against  heretics,  but  I  have  found  no  instance  of  her  hav- 
ing called  it  in  against  heretics  who  opposed  to  her  only 
moral  power,  or  relied  only  on  moral  means  to  propagate 
their  doctrines  ;  and  none  in  which  our  own  government 
would  not  be  bound,  as  the  protector  of  religious  liberty,  to 
come  to  her  assistance. 

Never,  I  repeat,  has  she  employed  the  secular  arm 
against  sectaries  who  did  not  usurp  Catholic  property,  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  Catholics,  and  who  offered  her 
only  a  theological  opposition.  She,  by.  her  Popes,  Coundb, 
and  Doctors,  teaches  that  faith  is  voluntary,  and  forbids 
any  one  to  be  compelled  by  force  to  receive  it.  No  civil 
force  was  ever  used  against  the  Pelagians,  or  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  Bome,  which  from  an  early  day  possessed  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  power  in  its  plenitude, 
never  compelled  the  unbelieving  Jews  to  be  baptized,  and 
they  have  never  been  persecuted  in  the  Eternal  City. 

I  speak  of  the  Church,  and  of  what  she  herself  has 
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done  or  authorized  ;  I  speak  not  of  what  kings  and  em- 
perors or  nominally  Catholic  governments  have  or  have  not 
done.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  the  only 
States  in  the  world  where  religious  liberty  in  the  American 
sense  is  recognized  and  guarantied  by  law,  are  Catholic 
States,  or  states  in  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 

rK)pleare  Catholics,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria, 
do  not  take  upon  mjrself  the  defence  even  of  nominally 
Catholic  Qovemments  in  any  period  of  Christian  history. 
They  have  done  too  many  uncatholic  things  ;  have  been  in 
tibeir  policy  too  independent  of  the  Churdi,  and  too  little 
submisdve^to  her  orders  or  her  counsels,  to  permit  me,  even 
if  I  were  so  disposed,  to  hold  her  responsible  for  what  they 
have  or  have  not  done.  The  Popes  used  all  their  endeavors 
for  centuries  to  induce  them  to  abolish  torture  in  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  and  prisoners,  but  in  vain ;  and 
many  of  the  things  which  they  urged  for  ages  upon  Euro- 
pean princes  and  statesmen,  without  success,  our  govern- 
ment has  been  the  first  to  adopt.  She  condemned  the 
slave-trade  in  1482,  as  soon  as  it  commenced  in  modem 
Europe,  and  yet,  not  till  within  my  own  memory,  has  a 
single  secular  government  been  brought  to  prohibit  it. 
England  even  fought  with  Spain,  so  late  as  the  last  century, 
for  the  privilege  of  supplying  her  Colonies  with  slaves 
from  Africa.  Secular  governments,  as  a  rule,  have  pur- 
sued their  own  policy,  without  consulting  the  Church,  and 
she  can  be  held  responsible  for  their  doings  only  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  evidence  that  they  acted  by  her  orders, 
her  advice,  or  her  approbation. 

I  am  not  supposed  to  have  any  superfluous  tenderness 
for  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  my  Church,  are  heretics, 
and  some  of  my  Catholic  friends  amuse  themselves  by  ac- 
cusing me  of  an  inclination  to  what  they  call  ^*  superlative 
orthodoxy  ; "  but  I  hold  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  con- 
demn the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  dra- 
gonades  and  exile  of  the  Huguenots  by  Louis  Quatorze,  for 
they  were  done  without  the  authorization  or  counsel  of  the 
Church,  at  a  time  when  Louis  bad  brought  the  Church  in 
France  to  the  veiy  verge  of  schism,  when  all  communica- 
tions between  the  French  court  and  Bome  were  interrupted, 
and  when  the  king  was  far  more  Pope  in  France  than  the 
Pope  himself.     Blame  the  king ;    blame  his  ministers ; 
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blame  his  courtiers,  whether  laymen  or  chnrohmen,  as 
much  as  you  please.  You  ¥rill  not  touch  me  as  a  Oatholio. 
I  am  a  Papist,  not  a  Boyalist ;  an  Ultramontane,  not  a 
GhkUican ;  and  I  look  to  Borne,  not  to  Paris,  to  know  what 
is  or  is  not  Catholicity. 

Some  may  think  they  find  in  the  Spanish  Inquisiticm 
an  exception  to  my  assertion,  for  that  Tribunal  was  es- 
tablished with  the  express  consent  of  the  Pqpe.  But  I 
have  my  answer,  and  a  very  plain  one.  The  Inquisiti(»i 
was  a  mixed  court,  a  politico-ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  as 
it  was  to  take  c(^izance,  among  other  things,  of  religious 
matters,  the  Spanish  Government  could  not  establmh  it 
without  the  Papal  permission.  But  it  was  solicited  and  con- 
ceded, not  as  a  tribunal  against  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
heretics,  who  appealed  only  to  Scripture  and  reason,  but, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  for  the  purpose  of  ferret- 
ing out  and  bringing  to  light  persons  who  were  secretly 
conspiring  against  the  throne  and  the  altar,  plotting  in 
secret  to  overthrow  both  Church  and  state,  by  a  violent 
and  bloody  revolution, — ^persons  whom  our  own  laws  would 
condemn  and  punish  as  criminals  ;  for  were  persons  in  our 
own  country  to  conspire  against  the  government  and  seek 
by  revolution  or  bloodshed  to  destroy  even  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  would  be  answerable  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
That  the  Inquisition  was  abused,  and  made  the  instrument 
of  dark  and  cruel  passions,  especially  under  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  I  do  not  deny,  but  a  king  as  absolute  as 
Philip,  who  could  make  war  on  the  Pope,  and  lay  waste 
the  Ecclesiastical  States,  cannot  hold  the  Church  respon- 
sible for  his  administration.  I  do  not  defend,  I  condemn 
the  cruelties  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  although 
I  believe  that  there  has  been  much  &lsehood  and  exag- 
geration in  the  case.  They  were,  however,  great  enouj^, 
and  more  than  one  Pope  raised  his  voice  and  interposed 
his  authority  against  them,  authorized  appeals  from  its 
judgments  to  ^me,  and  even  established  a  court  of  ap« 
peals  in  Spain  herself^  where  its  judgments,  in  questions 
touching  religion,  could  be  and  were  firequently  reviewed, 
and  set  aside.  The  blame  rests  not  with  the  Pope,  nor 
with  the  Church,  but  with  the  secular  government,  and  the 
individual  Inquisitors,  who  abused  the  Tribunal,  and  per- 
verted it  firom  its  legitimate  purpose.    I  shall  not  under- 
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take  to  defend  these,  any  more  than  I  should  undertake  to 
defend  Judas  who  betrayed  our  Lord.  Even  sincere  and 
well-disposed  men  may  sometimes  do  things  which  are  in 
themselves  reprehensible. 

I  well  know  that  in  the  theological  order  the  Church  is 
exclusive,  and  teaches  that  out  of  her  communion  salva- 
tion is  impossible.  She  denies  the  doctrine  that  every  man 
has  the  moral  right,  the  right  before  Gk)d,  to  be  of  what 
religion  he  chooses,  or  of  none  as  he  thinks  fit.  She  con- 
demns this  modem  indifferentism,  so  prevalent  in  our 
country,  and  which  so  many  confound  with  religious  liberty, 
and  teaches  that  every  man  should  be  of  the  true  religion, 
believe  and  hold  fast  the  true  Catholic  fidth,  and  that 
whoso  will  not,  shall  perish  everlastingly.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  I  am  discussing.  The 
Church  denies  the  competency  of  the  state  in  spirituals, 
and  therefore  its  right  to  decide  for  its  subjects  what  re- 
h'gion  they  shall  or  shall  not  profess.  Necessarily,  then, 
must  she  assert  the  right  of  every  man  before  the  state  to 
choose  his  own  religion,  and  to  be  secured  in  its  peaceable 
and  orderly  profession.  Because  she  r^ards  heresy  as  a 
mortal  sin,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she  calls  on  the 
state  to  suppress  it.  She  holds  intemperance,  drunkenness, 
to  be  a  mortal  sin,  but  who  ever  heaid  of  her  calling  upon 
the  state  to  pass  a  ''  Maine  Liquor  Law  ? '' 

I  wish  I  could  make  my  non-Catholic  country nfien 
understand  that  there  is  a  broad  difference  between  the 
Catholic  spirit,  and  the  Puritanic  or  Calvinistic  spirit 
The  Calvinistic  spirit  has  no  confidence  in  moral  power ;  and 
conscious  of  its  lack  of  the  grace  of  Qod,  it  places  all  its  re- 
liance on  the  secular  government.  When  it  sees  some- 
thing which  is  good  or  philanthropic,  it  calls  on  the  state 
to  make  a  law  enjoining  it.  When  it  sees  a  vice,  an  im- 
morality, it  calls  upon  the  legislature  to  suppress  it,  by 
civil  pains  and  penalties.  Thus  John  Calvin,  when  he 
l^islated  for  Geneva,  descended  to  the  minutest  particu- 
lais,  and  imposed  legal  pains  and  penalties  on  every  act 
that  he  regcuxled  as  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Gh)d.  So 
the  fathers  of  New  England  extended  their  penal  code  to 
the  most  venial  sins.  They  prescribed  the  mode  of  cutting 
the  hair,  forbid  the  making  of  mince'  pies  and  plum  pud- 
ding on  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and,  as  some  say,  the 
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huBband  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  the  mother  her  babe  on  Sun- 
day, before  snnset.  The  law  left  nothing  to  individual 
conscience ;  and  hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  so  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Puritans  fancy  that  they  are  in  the 
way  of  sanctity  so  long  as  they  do  nothing  the  law  forbids^ 
or  can  reach  and  punish. 

With  Catholics  all  this  is  different.  We  ask  few  laws^ 
and  seldom  have  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  secular  power. 
The  Church  teaches  us  to  rely  on  moral  power,  the  grace 
of  Gk)d,  and  individual  conscience.  What  Calvinism  hopes 
to  effect  only  by  the  civil  magistrate,  constable,  tithing- 
man,  or  beadle,  she  leaves  to  conscience,  to  the  pulpit,  the 
confessional,  and  the  grace  of  the  sacraments.  She  de- 
mands the  intervention  of  government  only  in  the  material 
order,  for  the  maintenance  or  vindication  of  justice  ;  what 
lies  entirely  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  and  breaks  not 
out  in  some  form  of  physical  violence,  she  r^;ards  as  no 
proper  subject  of  governmental  suppression.  So  of  great 
moral  and  philanthropic  objects.  She  does  not  call  upon 
the  government  to  enact  them,  and  make  it  a  legal  offence 
to  neglect  them.  Hence  she  leaves  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  provision  for  orphans,  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  simi- 
lar good  works,  to  the  charity  of  the  faithful,  without 
calling  upon  the  government  to  exact  them  as  a  matter  of 
justice  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  even  by  her  enemies,  that 
she  has  found  charity  far  more  effectual  both  for  extermi- 
nating evil  and  promoting  good  than  Protestantism  has  its 
civil  l^islation.  Following  the  Catholic  spirit  we  leave  a 
lai^  margin  to  personal  liberty,  to  individual  conscience, 
and  to  private  charity.  Hence  our  spirit  does  not  groan 
and  travail  in  bondage  like  the  Calvinistic.  We  are  not 
hampered  by  that  minute  penal  code  that  leaves  one  no 
room  for  virtue,  elongates  his  visage,  sours  his  looks,  irri- 
tates his  temper,  rendera  the  world  cheerless  to  his  heart, 
silent  to  his  ear,  and  drab-colored  to  his  eye.  Let  the  Cal- 
'  vinistic  spirit  have  free  scope,  and  the  poor  Calvinist  would 
find  life  one  eternal  treadmill. 

Heresy  is,  no  doubt,  a  mortal  sin,  but  when  not  coupled 
with  physical  violence,  or  when  it  does  not  invade  a  neigh- 
bor's right,  or  plot  a  political  or  social  revolution,  to  .be 
effected  by  violence,  we  treat  it  as  we  do  any  other  mortal 
sin.    We  do  all  we  can  by  moral  and  religions  means,  all 
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that  our  charity  can  soggest,  to  correct  it,  and  to  bring  him 
who  holds  it  hkck  to  the  unity  of  the  faith ;  but  we  never 
think  of  calling  upon  the  civil  government  to  undertake  his 
conversion.  We  hold,  indeed,  that  everyone  ought  to  em- 
brace the  Catholic  fedth  ;  so  we  hold  that  every  man  should 
love  Gk)d  supremely  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  that 
he  will  assuredly  be  eternally  damned  who  does  not ;  but 
we  should  as  soon  think  of  asking  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  law  enjoining  the  latter  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life,  as  a  law  under  a  like  penalty  com- 
manding the  former.  Men  cannot  be  forced  into  &ith  or 
love.  Either,  to  be  acceptable  to  Ghxl,  must  be  a  free-will 
offering.  Gkd  himself  forces  no  man  to  accept  eternal  life, 
and  leaves  every  man  the  moral  power  to  reject  it,  and  to 
lose  his  own  soul,  if  he  chooses.  All  the  civil  government 
can  do  in  the  case  is  to  maintain  an  open  field  and  fair 
play  for  truth,  and  to  repress  every  party  that  would  break 
out  in  acts  of  injustice  against  it.  With  this  view  of  the 
case,  I  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Church  would  and 
could,  with  her  principles,  have  no  motive  to  change  the 
present  relation  of  the  government  to  religion,  were  she  to 
gain  the  ascendency  in  our  country,  or  were  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  to  become  Catholics.  We,  then, 
may  conclude  further  that  our  government,  honestly  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  principles, 
meets  the  principles,  the  wants,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  therefore,  that  we  may  be  loyal 
American  republicans,  and  assert  the  equality  of  all  religions 
before  the  state,  that  profess  to  be  Christian,  without  fail- 
ing in  our  true-hearted  devotion  to  that  glorious  old  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  drew  our  ancestors  from  the  darkness 
and  barbarism  of  Pagan  superstition,  tamed  the  wild  heart 
of  the  savage,  found^  the  modem  States  of  Europe,  nursed 
their  in&ncy,  and  introduced  and  continues  to  sustain  all 
that  is  true,  noble,  and  humanizing  in  modem  civilization. 
I  say  not,  I  pretend  not,  that  we  have,  or  can  have, 
under  our  American  system  all  the  arrangements  that  we 
find  in  those  ages  and  countries  where  the  Church  and  the 
state  are  in  some  sort  mixed  up  one  with  the  other,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  proper  work  of  the  state  is  thrown 
as  a  burden  on  the  Chiu-ch.  That  mixture  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  and  functions  which  q>rang  up 
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under  the  Boman  Emperors  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  obtained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
conntries  that  adopted  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes^ 
or  the  Boman  Civil  Law,  as  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence, 
and  which  still  obtains  in  theory  in  most  European  States, 
does  not  obtain  here,  and  I  think  never  will.  But  this  no 
Catholic  need  regret,  for  that  system  was  never  more  than 
an  accident  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  grew  out  of 
circumstances  which  do  not  exist  here,  and  cannot,  if  our 
government  continues  to  abide  by  its  principles.  That 
system  was  good  in  its  time  and  place,  because  the  civil 
government  would  not  then  grant  that  full  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  protection  to  the  spiritual  order  which  our 
government  recognizes  and  guaranties  as  its  right.  In 
losing  that  system,  which  is  neither  practicable  nor  neces- 
sary here,  we  lose  nothing  of  Catholicity,  nothing  of  its 
vigor  and  efficiency  ;  we  lose  simply  certain  special  &vors 
of  the  government,  and  are  relieved  in  turn  from  certain 
burdens  at  times  almost  too  great  for  the  Church  to  bear, 
imposed  by  the  government  as  the  price  of  those  favors. 
The  loss  is  a  great  gain,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church  to  lose  the  favors  and  be  freed  from  the 
burdens,  than  it  is  to  retain  the  favors  and  bear  the 
burdens. 

I  say  not  any  more  that  Catholics  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is 
not  always  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  have  pushed  a  few  of  our  State  Legisla- 
tures to  acts,  touching  Church  property,  which  violate  the 
constitution,  and  are  incompatible  with  both  that  civil 
and  that  religious  liberty  which  it  was  their  duty  to  re- 
cognize and  guaranty  ;  we  experience  in  many  places  social 
annoyances  ;  the  schools  are  often  conducted  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  us,  and  pretended  philanthropists  lie  in  wait  for 
our  children,  to  take  them  from  Catholic  influence,  and  to 
provide  for  their  being  brought  up  to  curse  the  mother 
that  bore  them.  Something  of  the  old  Calvinistic  bigotry 
and  £stnaticism  lingers  still  in  the  country,  and  occasionally 
mi^es  itself  felt.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  but  after  all,  our 
annoyances  are  fewer  here  than  elsewhere.  The  people, 
no  doubt,  have  theit  moments  of  vertigo,  but  not  more 
frequent  or  mote  violent  than  kings  and  emperors,  and 
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sorry  am  I  to  add^  than  even  nominally  Catholic  kings 
and  emperors. 

There  is,  as  we  well  know,  a  portion  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  deadly  hostile  to  Catholicity,  and  who  think  free- 
dom to  us  is  slavery  to  them,  who  have  so  ardent  a  love 
for  freedom  of  conscience  that  they  wish  to  keep  it  entirely 
to  themselves,  and  to  permit  it  to  no  others.  These  may 
annoy  us,  may  kidnap  not  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  destitute,  but  they  after  all  are  by  no  means  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  and  the  great  principles  of 
American  liberty  will  prove  too  strong  for  them.  They 
may  get  up  now  and  then  a  riot  against  us,  bum  a  few  of 
our  convents  or  churches,  tar  and  feather  now  and  then  a 
holy  priest,  and  shoot  down  a  few  peaceable  Catholics  in 
the  street,  but  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  American  people 
will  disown  them.     They  are  false  Americans,  men 

**  Who  steal  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
To  serve  the  devil  in." 

And  the  mischief  they  devise  against  us  will  recoil  upon 
their  own  heads,  and  work  their  own  confusion. 

Our  course,  my  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  is  plain  before 
us.  Our  country  is  threatened  with  many  dangers.  Evils 
of  no  small  magnitude  are  daily  gaining  ground  aniong  us. 
Blows  are  struck  at  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
land,  and  the  non- Catholic  sects  are  impotent  to  prevent 
them  ;  nay,  are  they  who  strike  them.  Our  work,  after 
saving  our  souls,  perhaps  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  saving 
them,  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  save  our  country.  We  have 
in  our  religion,  if  we  will  but  understand  it,  and  be  loyal 
to  its  spirit,  the  conservative  power  to  save  the  free  institu- 
tions founded  by  the  patriotism  and  blood  of  our  heroic 
fethers.  In  the  Old  World  we  have  not  always  been  able 
to  do  what  we  can  here,  for  there  we  had  to  conquer  liberty, 
while  here  we  have  only  to  preserve  it.  There  our  powers  have 
been  crippled  by  kings  and  aristocracies,  and  vested  rights, 
and  old  usages,  and  deadening  routine.  Here  we  are  &ee 
to  be  ourselves,  and  to  exert  aJl  the  freedom  and  eneigy  of 
our  souls.  We  must  rise  to  the  level  of  our  position.  We 
must  cherish  an  enhghtened  and  generous  American  pa- 
triotism, and  labor  to  consecrate  this  vast  land  audits  milliona 
of  immortal  souls  to  the  love  of  Godaiiid  our  n0ighbor,  so 
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that  the  song  of  freedom  mingling  with  the  hymn  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  hallowed  by  Divine  Love,  may  rise  from  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  vast  continent  in  sweet 
strains  of  unbroken  melody  to  heaven,  and  be  listened  to 
with  joy  by  the  angels  of  God. 


Art.  II. — VEglise  pendant  lea  quatre  derniera  Sihcles. 
Par  M.  Capefigue.  Paris,  Tomes  1  et  2.  8vo.  1864 
&  1855. 

In  whatever  light  the  movement  of  Luther  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  pen  of  history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
civil  wars  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
theranism,  by  proclaiming  individual  irresponsibility,  re- 
vived the  elements  of  feudal  anarchy.  The  loss  of  religious 
unity  was  succeeded  by  that  of  national  solidarity  ;  anarchy 
ensued,  and  Germany  was  convulsed  by  interminable  dis- 
sensions, popular  revolts,  and  fatal  insurrections. 

The  evil  spread  with  fatal  rapidity  through  the  valleys 
of  Switzerland.  Zuinglius,  the  son  of  an  humble  peasant, 
but  a  profound  and  elegant  scholar,  placed  himself  in  the 
van  of  this  movement.  Endowed  with  an  intrepid  spirit, 
and  impregnated  with  the  novel  ideas  that  prevailed  around 
him,  he  entered  upon  his  work  by  merely  censuring,  at  first, 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Swiss  to  league  themselves  with 
the  Pope,  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  Afterwards,  in  imitation  of 
the  Hussites  and  Bohemians,  he  jidvocated  open  rebellion  ; 
and  ended,  by  asserting  that  churches  were  useless  ;  and 
prayers  were  of  no  avail  to  mankind,  who  had  been  already 
redeemed  by  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ.  The  Swiss, 
hitherto  a  peace-loving  people,  were  roused  into  civil  com- 
motion :  fanaticism  ruled  the  hour.  Convents,  the  hal- 
lowed abodes  of  prayer,  were  destroyed ;  monks  were  driven 
from  their  beloved  solitudes,  and  the  entire  country  became 
a  prey  to  pillage  and  devastation.  The  day  on  which  the 
Mass  was  abolished  at  Zurich,  was  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  ;  and  yet,  Zuinglius  eschewed  the  doctrines  and 
formularies  of  Luther,  and  adopted  others  of  his  own  in- 
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veDtion,  in  w];iich  the  Real  Presence,  and  every  other  article 
of  Catholic  faith,  were  denied. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disasters,  John  Calvin  had  es- 
caped from  France,  his  native  country,  into  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  that  famous  Beformer 
had  been  appointed  to  a  benefice,  and  continued  in  the  Ca« 
tholic  Church  until  his  mind  became  infected  with  certain 
errors,  through  the  medium  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  his  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  in  the  university.  He  then  adopted  the 
theory  of  the  Sacramentarians,  which  Luther  had  so  vio- 
lently condemned.  To  this,  however,  he  added  other  doc- 
trines, which  were  regarded  as  so  pernicious,  and  propa- 
gated so  widely,  that  Parliament  deemed  if.  necessary,  by 
an  especial  enactment,  to  arrest  their  rapid  progress.  This 
coercive  measure  was  sanctioned  by  Francis  I.,  who,  warned 
by  the  example  of  Germany,  determined  to  repress,  by  the 
authority  of  the  law,  the  spread  of  doctrines  which  con- 
tained, as  he  believed,  the  germ  of  civil  war  and  anarchy. 

In  £Eict,  the  Huguenots  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
established  faith  and  social  order  of  France.  Inheriting 
the  destructive  spirit  of  the  old  Iconoclasts,  they  spared 
neither  chapel  nor  image,  nor  any  other  sacred  object  of  na- 
tional and  religious  veneration. 

It  is  true  that  Calvin  had  laid  down  in  his  ^^  Institutes  " 
the  maxim,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian  is  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  authority  ;  nevertheless,  his  disciples, . 
not  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  theory  of  his  rule, 
manifested,  as  well  by  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  as 
by  the  tenor  of  their  actions,  an  open  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment, A  civil  war  ensued,  in  the  history  of  which  are  em- 
blazoned the  names  of  Coligny  and  Chatillon,  of  Andelot 
and  Cond6. 

The  attempt  of  Parliament  to  prevent  these  fatal  conse- 
qiiences  proved  abortive.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  this  re- 
sult, when  we  reflect  upon  the  vacillating  character  of  its 
legislation,  distinguished,  at  one  time,  by  extreme  tolera- 
tion, and  characterized,  at  another,  by  inflexible  rigor.  The 
latter  policy  prevailed,  at  the  present  juncture,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-Catholic  sect  were  subjected  by  it  to  the 
severest  penalties. 

In  onler  to  escape  this  enactment  of  Parliament,  Cal- 
vin sought  a  refuge  in  (Geneva.    The  BefonnaticHi  was  now 
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at  its  crisis.  Innumerable  sects  of  every  description 
swarmed  over  the  land,  each  claiming  for  itself  the  attri- 
bute of  truth.  Every  individual  opinion,  no  matter  how 
contradictory  one  to  the  other,  was  put  forth  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  will  Some  of  the  leaders^  however, 
of  these  parties,  especially  Luther  and  Melancthon,  felt  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  explicit  formulary  of  faith  ;  and 
to  this  end,  while  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
assembled  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Trent,  they,  at  the 
instance  of  Melancthon,  convoked  a  Diet  at  Augsburg. 
The  task  of  drawing  up  a  Confession  of  Faith  was  intrust^ 
to  that  distinguished  man,  the  most  moderate  and  concili- 
ating of  all  the  Beformers.  This  was,  indeed,  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  undertaking,  as  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
body in  that  formulary  individual  freedom  of  opinion,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  series  of  articles  obligatory  upon  all 
their  discijdes.  It  should  not  concede  too  much  on  one 
side,  nor  yet  require  too  much  on  the  other.  It  should  con- 
ciliate the  scruples  of  the  timid,  and  satisfy  the  pretensions 
of  the  more  daring.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  admitted 
the  first  four  General  Councils — ^viz.,  of  Nice,  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  heresy ;  of  Constantinople,  which  con- 
demned the  antitrinitarian  heresy  of  Macedonius ;  of 
Ephesus,  which  condemned  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  de- 
clared Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  Ood  ;  of  Chalcedon,  which 
condemned  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  taught  that  there 
was  but  one  nature  in  Christ. 

It  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Incarnation,  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Sacrament,  independently,  however,  of  good  works. 
It  rejected  religious  ceremonies  as  utterly  useless,  asserted 
communion  under  both  kinds,  and  condemned  public  proces- 
sions of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  private  masses,  auricular 
confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  abstinence, and  fasts  : 
and,  finally,  to  flatter  the  pride  of  kings  and  princes,  it 
declared  that  in  no  cases  should  the  Church  have  the  right 
to  initiate  civil  questions,  or  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  capital  error  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was, 
that  it  pretended  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  freedom  of 
opinion,  which  the  Reformation  had  unconditionally  pro- 
claimed. Men  like  Zuinglius  and  (Ecolampadius  would 
not  submit  to  its  decision  ;  nor  would  Calvin  permit  others 
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with  impunity  to  dissent  from  his  own  tribunal.  Not  con- 
tent with  branding  such  with  the  epithet  and  stigma  of 
libertines  and  atheists,  he  persecuted  them  with  implacable 
rigor,  and  caused  the  unhappy  Michael  Servetus  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

This  ill-feted  man,  having  adopted  the  heresy  of  Arius 
and  Paul  of  Bamosata,  published  a  pamphlet  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  divinity  of  Christ.  Acting  on 
the  principles  of  the  Eeformatioh,  the  right  to  his  opinion, 
no  matter  how  heterodox,  could  not  have  been  disputed  ; 
much  less  should  he  have  been  amenable  to  any  self-con- 
stituted tribunal,  since  that  of  the  ancient  Church  which 
had  condemned  those  primitive  heresiarchs  had  been  set 
aside.  Nevertheless,  Calvin  assumed  the  authority  of  de- 
ciding and  enforcing  matters  of  faith,  and  doomed  Servetus 
to  expiate  his  heresy  at  the  stake. 

By  the  change  which  the  system  of  Calvinism  effected 
in  religious  matters,  the  simple  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Swiss  mountaineers  were  changed,  and  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  cantons  became  essentially  modified.  Unity 
of  government  was  destroyed,  and  the  germ  of  dissolution 
was  deposited  in  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

Happily  for  Italy,  the  progress  of  Calvinism  was  arrested 
at  the  foot  of  her  mountains,  checked,  in  great  measure^ 
by  the  influence  of  two  illustrious  and  holy  men,  Charles 
Borromeo  and  Francis  de  Sales. 

The  traveller  who  enters  Italy  by  the  way  of  Geneva, 
Villanuova,  and  the  Alps,  passes  through  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  country  watered  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  As  he  approaches  the  little  town  of  Avona,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  his  attention  is  attracted  by  a  colossal 
statue,  admirable  alike  for  its  gigantic  proportions  and  its 
noble  physiognomy.  It  is  the  statue  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo, whose  name  is  dear,  and  whose  memory  sacred,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country. 

St.  Charles  was  descended  from  the  illustrious  Count  of 
Borromeo,  the  most  ancient  family  of  Lombardy,  and  was 
bom  in  the  castle  of  Avona.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
was  surrounded  with  honors.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  under  the  style  of  Paul 
IV.,  was  his  near  relative  ;  by  whom,  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  was  adorned  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  two  years 
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afker,  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  While  he  gov- 
erned his  See  with  apostolic  solicitude,  he  patronized,  with 
munificent  liberality,  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  founded 
at  Rome  an  academy  which  became  the  ornament  of  the 
Christian  world  ;  and  he  was  the  principal  author  of  that 
admirable  abridgment  of  theology  which  is  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
other  doctors  associated  with  him  in  the  compilation  of  this 
work  were  Francis  Foreiro,  a  Portuguese,  Marino,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lanciano,  and  Foccarini,  Bishop  of  Modena. 
All  the  productions  of  St.  Charles  are  distinguished  by  a 
noble  simplicity  and  unction  worthy  of  St.  Basil  or  St. 
Gregory  of  Narianzum,  and  written  in  a  classic  elegance 
of  style.  His  immense  fortune  he  gave  up  to  his  family, 
and  distributed  the  revenues  of  the  Church  into  three  parts : 
one  for  the  poor,  another  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church, 
and  the  third  for  his  personal  expenses.  He  adopted  in  his 
Cathedral  the  Ambrosian  rite,  and  consecrated  his  whole  life 
to  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He 
took  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  for  the  more  effectual  execiltion  of  its  decrees, 
convoked  several  Provincial  Councils  and  Diocesan  Synods. 

At  this  epoch  a  terrific  pestilence  broke  out  in  Milan, 
and  that  city,  hitherto  so  opulent  and  brilliant,  was  changed 
into  a  scene  of  woe  and  death.  In  the  midst  of  the  dan- 
ger and  desolation,  the  holy  Prelate  continued  comforting 
the  afflicted,  and  administering  the  sacraments,  and  im- 
parting consolations  to  the  dying.  To  the  fatigue  and  pri- 
vations which  he  endured  during  this  terrible  visitation  he 
fell  a  victim,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
last  will  he  bequeathed  all  his  effects  to  the  Hospital  of 
Milan,  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder,  designated  the 
place  for  his  sepulture,  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in  these 
terms :  "  Charles,  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  imploring  the  aid  and  prayers  of  the  clergy  and 
feithful,  has  selectetl  for  himself  this  place  of  interment." 
At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  people,  he  was  canonized 
by  Paul  v.,  and  to  this  day,  Milan  is  filled  with  his  me- 
mo^}^  The  colossal  statue  of  Avona  is  a  magnificent  tes- 
timonial of  the  public  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  an 
ever-enduring  monument  to  his  immortal  name. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was 
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bom  in  the  Oastle  of  the  Count  de  Sales^  amid  the  roman* 
tic  mountains  of  Savoy.     He  was  adorned  with  exquisite 

Eersonal  beauty,  and  though  in  infancy,  of  a  weak  and  de« 
cate  constitution,  became  robust  and  strong  as  be  grew 
up  to  manhood.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge in  the  College  of  Annecy,  he  completed  his  education 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris.  Quitting  France  at 
this  juncture,  agitated  by  civil  wars,  which  Protestantism 
had  excited,  he  visited  Italy  whose  favored  soil  had  not 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  Heresy.  At  Rome  he  delighted 
in  contemplating  the  ancient  basilics  and  the  venerable 
Catacombs.  His  father  had  intended  that  he  should  assume 
a  position  in  the  world  becoming  his  illustrious  birth,  and  had 
already  assigned  him  a  wife  in  the  person  of  a  rich  and 
noble  heiress ;  but  Francis  renounced  all  those  glittering  pros- 
pects, and  consecrated  himself  to  God  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  His  first  great  act  after  his  ordination  was  to  found 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Cross,  whose  object  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  the  emancipation 
of  prisoners,  and  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted. 

In  his  mission  among  the  mountains  of  Chablais,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  Protestants,  towards  whom 
he  evinced  the  gentlest  tolerance  and  meekest  charity. 
He  insinuated  himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  Calvinists, 
and  made  innumerable  conversions,  especially  at  Thoron. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the 
Huguenot  Ministers,  and  even  made  three  journeys  to 
Geneva  to  visit  Theodore  Beza,  whose  profound  esteem  he 
won  by  his  touching  conversation  and  his  admirable  virtues. 
Luther,  Melancthon  and  Beza  were  learned  men  and 
well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  starting  from  the 
sterile  principle  that  good  works  are  not  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  they  were  not  distinguished  for  the  exercise 
of  any  of  those  heroic  acts  of  charity  which  rendered  St. 
Charles  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  so  beloved  and  revered  by 
the  people.  These  holy  men,  while  they  vindicated  the 
efficacy  of  good  works,  devoted  themselves  to  deeds  of 
Christian  philanthropy  :  which  were  not  the  fruits  of  their 
own  merit,  but  the  triumphs  of  Divine  Grace.  St.  Francis 
wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Love  of  Oodj  and  an  Introduction 
to  a  Devoid  Life^  both  of  which  abound  with  lenient 
maxims  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  sweetness  and  indulgence. 
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The  Christian  who  deeires  to  unite  the  virtue  of  religion 
with  the  ordinary  occupations,  and  even  innocent  amuse* 
ments  of  the  world,  should  study  as  his  manual,  the  volume 
entitled  VEeprit  de  St.  Francois  de  Saks. 

That  the  Reformation  was  the  parent  of  civil  war  as 
well  as  of  religious  controversies  appears  manifest  from  the 
£|ct  that  those  countries  into  the  bosom  of  which  it  did 
not  penetrate  were  preserved  from  the  one  and  the  other. 
Spain,  at  that  time  so  Catholic  and  powerful,  escaped  the 

teneral  commotion,  and  by  retaining  intact  her  ancient 
lith  maintained  her  nationality.  Had  the  unity  of  her 
policy  been  severed  by  the  introduction  of  Lutheranism 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to 
struggle  as  she  did  against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  the 
powers  of  Islamism.  The  battle  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the 
fleet  of  Don  Juan,  under  the  united  influence  of  the  Pope 
and  Philip  II.,  saved  the  civilization  of  Christendom. 

The  Greek  Church,  although  separated  by  a  long  and 
obstinate  schism  from  the  Roman  See,  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  For,  while  she  re- 
jected the  Supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff",  she  main- 
tained in  common  with  him  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
veneration  of  sacred  images,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
Previously  to  the  election  of  Georgius  Scholarius  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  idea  of  a  reunion  with 
the  Latin  Church  had  never  been  abandoned.  After  that 
event,  however,  all  hope  became  extinguished.  The  Sul- 
tans were  violently  opposed  to  any  such  fusion,  which  would, 
necessarily,  have  given  imity  and  added  strength  to  the 
Christian  powers  in  their  resistance  to  the  conquests  of 
Islamism.  The  Turks  did  not  interfere  much  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Greek  worship.  If  they  converted  some 
churches  into  mosques,  they  left  the  others  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Christian  Schismatics.  But  the  Patri- 
archs were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Viziers,  who  created  or  de- 
throned them  according  to  their  own  pleasure  or  caprice. 
And  the  Patriarchs  themselves  were  not  united  :  so  that  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Great  Oriental  Schism,  a  sectional  schism 
existed.  The  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria disputed  the  supreme  authority  with  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

At  the  period  when  the  Reformation  was  spreading  so 
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rapidly  in  Germany,  Jeremiah,  the  Metropolitan  of  Larissa, 
had  been  raised  to  the  See  of  Constantinople.  To  this 
Prelate,  the  Lutheran  Doctors  sent  a  German  Bible,  and 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  with  a  Consistorial  letter,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  The  Bible^^  and  the  acts 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  were  sent  back  with  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  the  principles  of  that  formulary. 
After  many  other  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Re-^ 
formers  to  gain  him  over  to  their  interests,  the  final  answer 
wae  given  in  these  laconic  terms : — "  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  system  was  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatic  tradition 
of  Faith  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  common  between 
them  and  that  detestable  heresy." 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  at  variance  with  the 
imaginative  and  artistic  character  of  the  Greeks,  than  the 
cold  and  formal  theology  of  the  German  Reformers.  They 
loved  the  pomp  of  ceremony,  and  the  rich  ornaments  of 
Temple  and  Altar.  Sacred  images,  which  the  Iconoclasm 
of  the  Lutherans  required  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  were  the 
objects  of  peculiar  veneration  in  the  Byzantine  Churches. 
The  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  Catholic  service  are 
of  Greek  origin.  For  instance,  the  stole,  the  cope,  and 
Episcopal  mitres.  Their  ceremonies  appeared,  perhaps, 
more  gorgeous  than  those  of  the  Latin  rite  ;  performed  in 
churches  whose  sanctuaries  were  adorned  with  precious 
marble,  and  covered  with  the  richest  carpets ;  and  whose 
altars  sparkled  with  emerald  and  topaz. 

Through  the  person  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  Ottoman  Porte  swayed  the  entire  Greek  nation.  The 
Divan  had  proclaimed  that  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  dependent  ui>on  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  that  in  him  was  centred  jnrisdiction 
over  all  the  other  metropolitans.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Patriarch  of  Byzantium,  always  the  devoted  creature  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  exercised  supreme  authority  over  the  Greek 
Church,  and  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  reached  as  far  as 
the  Greek  rite  was  observed  ;  that  is,  to  all  the  vast  pro- 
vinces that  surrounded  the  Empire  of  Byzantium,  viz. : — 
Bulgaria,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Transylvania.  After- 
wards, however,  this  immense  jurisdiction  was  curtailed  by 
the  appointment  of  an  especial  Patriarch  for  the  Russian 
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nation,  whose  spiritual  power  extended  over  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Russian  clergy  had 
been  governed  by  particular  Metropolitans,  among  whom 
those  of  Novogorod  and  Moscow  held  the  first  rank.  They 
derived  their  jurisdiction  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Under  the  reign  of  the  Ozar  Foedor,  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  visited  Russia,  in  the  guise  of  an  humble  pil- 
.  grim,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  back  his  See,  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Vizier. 
Boris  Godonow,  the  successor  of  Foedor,  who  stood  in  need 
of  the  support  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  demanded 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Nation.  The  Greek  clergy  unanimously  accepted  the  prop- 
osition, and  a  Patriarch  by  the  name  of  Job  was  consecrated 
by  Jeremiah  in  the  Church  of  Moscow.  The  Czar  invested 
him  with  the  cross,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of 
Fathers,  Chief  of  the  Bishops,  and  Patriarch  of  the  North- 
em  Regions,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Czar."  From 
this  epoch  dates  the  Constitution  of  the  Graeco-Russian 
Church. 

In  the  ancient  annals  of  Russia,  this  event  is  recorded 
with  exultation  and  triumph.  "  Constantinople,"  says  the 
author,  "  is  in  the  hands  oi  the  impious  race  of  Saracens. 
Moscow  has  become  the  new  Rome.  Constantinople  boasts 
of  the  first  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Alexandria  of  the  second, 
Moscow  of  the  third,  Antioch  of  the  fourth,  and  Jerusalem 
of  the  fifth.  In  Russia  we  will  pray  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Greece,  and  in  Greece  they  will  pray  for  ours,  who,  hence- 
forth, and  to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be  chosen  and  con- 
secrated at  Moscow,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Greek  clergy.  Under  the  Patriarch  there 
are  four  Metropolitans  ;  at  Novogorod,  Kasan,  Rostoff",  and 
Krontisch  :  six  Archbishops  ;  at  Vologda,  Sonsdal,  Nigni- 

forod,  Smolensk,  Rezan,  and  Tacr :  and  six  Bishops ;  at 
^skoft^  Rief,  Oustrong,  Bielozorod,  Kolomna,  Dmitreff",  and 
Siewicez." 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Church,  which, 
recognizing  her  Byzantine  origin,  separated  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  adopted  a  distinct  and  national  organization. 
A  century  later,  she  found  herself  reduced,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Czar,.who, 
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while  he  maintained,  with  inflexible  nationality,  his  inde* 
pendence  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
See  of  Borne,  yet  protected  his  Chnroh  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

To  restore  its  ancient  splendor  to  the  present  degene- 
rate Greek  nation,  would,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  task.  The 
Czars,  who  declared  themselves  its  protectors,  were  expected 
to  arrest  the  formidable  progress  of  the  Turks.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Russians  imagined  it  was  written  in  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  that  the  children  of  the  Prophet  were  to  be 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  power  of  the  Czars ;  and  this 
idea  imparted  an  immense  ascendency  to  the  Russian 
Church.  But  it  was  not  so  written.  Other  swords  were 
to  leap  from  their  scabbards  in  defence  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. The  mission  to  check  the  conquest  of  the  Turk 
was  awarded,  by  Providence,  to  Hungary  and  Poland,  en- 
thusiastic Catholic  nations. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  Hungary, 
having  become  an  appendage  to  the  House  of  Austria  by  a 
treaty  with  Ladislaus  II.,  was  confided  to  the  government 
of  Archduke  Maximilian.  The  Mussulmans,  at  this  epoch, 
were  extending  their  bloody  conquests  in  every  direction, 
and  under  Soliman  II.  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Europe.  The  Archduke  Bodolph  checked  the  march  of 
these  merciless  invaders,  by  uniting  against  them  the  Tran- 
sylvanians  and  Creates,  the  neighboring  nations  of  Hun- 

In  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  the  Turks,  the  spirit  of  Christian  chivalry  was 
awakened  anew  in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Popes. 

In  analyzing  the  character  of  the  ancient  Italian  Poems, 
from  the  Orlando  Fufioso  to  the  (jferuacdemme  Libercuta, 
we  shall  find  that  their  object  was  to  enkindle  the  chivalry  of 
Christendom  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  To  this 
end  they  revive  the  thrilling  memories  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  Crusades,  and  evoke  from  their  venerated  tombs  the 
shades  of  Roland  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Ariosto  im- 
agines that  the  Saracens,  under  the  fierce  Agramant,  are 
laying  siege  to  Paris  itself ;  and  in  this  bold  conception  his 
intention  is  to  excite  the  terror,  and  arouse  the  valor,  of 
the  civilized  world,  at  the  project  of  Turkish  invasion.     To 
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e£E(ect  this  double  object,  thej  recall  the  deeds  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  Paladins,  by  whom  the  onward  career  of  the 
Infidels  had  been  checked,  and  their  formidable  power  van- 
qnished. 

Tasso  sings,  in  sweet  and  polished  rhymes,  the  piety 
and  heroism  of  those  Christian  warriors,  who  delivered  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels. 

Tasso,  who  was  persecuted  at  Perrara,  was  protected 
by  the  Popes  at  Bome.  And  they  not  only  honored  him 
when  alive,  but  crowned  his  statue  after  death.  His  heroic 
poem  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  times ; 
and  its  unbounded  popularity  was  owing  no  less  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, than  to  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  masterly  per- 
fection. 

The  struggle  of  Christendom  against  the  tyranny  of 
Mahometanism,  was  calculated  not  only  to  inspire  the  loftiest 
strains  of  poetry,  but,  also,  to  excite  the  noblest  spirit  of 
chivalry.  This  was  admirably  evinced  in  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Originally  established  in  Palestine  by  the 
mde  of  the  Knights  Templars,  they  inherited  the  valor  and 
prowess  of  those  illustrious  men.  With  heroic  courage  they 
defended  Rhodes,  and  signalized  their  heroism  by  their  bril- 
liant exploits  at  Malta.  They  bound  themselves  by  vow 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Infidels,  which 
they  faithfully  and  courageously  fulfilled.  From  Malta, 
which  they  surrounded  with  the  strongest  fortifications, 
their  galleys,  under  the  banners  of  the  cross,  traversed  the 
seas,  attacking,  with  indefatigable  courage,  the  Ottoman 
corsairs,  whose  fleets  scoured  the  Mediterranean,  and  car- 
ried off  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Romania,  and  Tuscany, 
men  and  women  whom  they  reduced  to  slavery.  The  num- 
ber of  these  unfortunate  victims  was  so  great,  that  religious 
orders  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  them 
from  bondage. 

The  rescue  of  Europe  from  the  invading  tyranny  of  the 
Mahometan  crescent,  is  owing  to  the  chividry  of  the  cross, 
which  was  fostered  by  theiChurch,  while  the  Reformation 
was  stirring  up  the  elements  of  civil  war  and  religious  discord. 
And  in  her  bosom  new  institutions  of  religion  were  formed, 
while  the  old  mcmastic  orders  were  so  violently  attacked  by 
their  own  apostate  children.  The  three  great  orders  which 
retained  the  vigor  and  e£Sciency  necessary  to  resist  the  pre- 
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vailing  spirit  of  innovation,  were  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 
oiscansy  and  the  Jesuits.  The  others,  being  of  a  sedentarj 
and  less  active  liie,  were  not  as  well  qu^ified  to  fa^e  the 
enemy  on  the  open  arena.  The  Dominicans  identified 
themselves  with  all  the  emotions  of  the  age,  and  were  be- 
loved by  the  people,  with  whom  they  freely  mingled  in  the 
social  relations  of  life.  In  France,  they  were  always  ar- 
rayed on  the  popular  side,  as  was  especially  manifested  at 
Paris  in  the  time  of  the  League. 

The  Capuchins  were  not  less  popular  than  the  Sons  of 
St.  Dominic,  Taken  from  the  people,  and  always  with 
the  people,  they  may  be  styled  the  democratic  order  of  the 
Ohureh.  They  were  to  be  found  every  where  administering 
to  the  wants  of  society  :  in  the  army,  in  the  galleys,  in  the 
midst  of  pestilence.  Their  zeal  was  ardent  and  universal 
They  were  to  be  found  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  in 
Asia.  In  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  they  have  conciliated 
the  almost  implacable  antipathies  of  the  Turks,  among 
whom  they  have  effected  many  signal  conversions. 

The  third  religious  order  was  that  of  St,  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  founded  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing  the 
errors  of  the  times,  and  which  devoted  itself  to  a  mission, 
as  vast  in  its  conception  as  it  has  proved  successful  in  its 
development.  On  the  death  of  its  holy  Founder,  Father 
Laynes  was  eleqted  his  successor,  and  was,  consequently, 
the  second  General  of  the  order.  His  admirable  genius  for 
governing  dione  forth  in  every  act  of  his  administration. 
He  possessed  a  commanding  and  powerful  influence,  not 
only  within  the  railge  of  his  own  society,  but  which  was 
sensibly  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  was  distinguished  by  energy,  determination,  and  perse- 
verance. He  gained  the  esteem  and  confid^ice  of  Paul 
III.,  who  tendered  him  the  Roman  purple,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Institute,  he  promptly  de- 
clined to  accept. 

The  third  General  was  St,  Francis  Borgia^  eon  of  the 
Duke  of  G^ndia  in  Valencia.  Having  received  a  brilliant 
education,  he  was  chosen  aa  a  page  by  Catharine,  the  sister 
of  Charles  Y,,  and  was  afterwards  affianoed  to  an  illustri- 
ous heiress  of  the  House  o£  Caatro.  Francis  was  a  chival- 
rous Hidalgo,  and  gifted  with  a  poetic  mind  ;  the  worthy 
fiiend  of  Gw^ilasso  de  la  Vega. 
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On  the  demise  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  her  mortal  re- 
mains were  conveyed,  with  great  pomp,  to  Grenada,  where 
they  were  to  be  entombed  with  the  ashes  of  her  ancestors. 
According  to  the  Spanish  custom,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Equerry  and  Lady  of  Honor  to  accompany  the  body  of  the 
royal  dead,  and,  at  the  bidding  of  the  heralds-at^arms^  to 
uncover  the  coffin,  that  the  august  remains  might  be  looked 
upon  for  the  last  time  by  the  people.  The  Equerry  was 
Francis  of  Borgia,  and  the  Lady  of  Honor  his  affianced 
bride.  On  removing  the  silken  shroud  from  the  once  beau- 
tiful form  of  Isabella,  the  eye  of  Borgia^  shrank  with  horror 
from  the  spectacle.  No  trace  of  her  exquisite  beauty  re- 
mained ;  and  her  once  lovely  form  was  changed,  by  the 
hand  of  death,  into  a  cold  and  unseemly  corpse.  The  con- 
templation of  the  sad  contrast  between  the  person  and  con- 
dition of  his  royal  mistress  on  the  throne,  and  the  royal 
dead  on  her  bier,  determined  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
uncertain  pageantry  of  the  court.  Accordingly  he  lived  in 
comparative  retirement  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  when 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  afterwards  was 
chosen  the  third  General. 

To  Borgia  the  society  is  indebted  for  many  important 
developments,  by  multiplying  the  novitiates,  adding  to  the 
number  of  professed  Houses,  extending  missions  into  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  by  putting  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  Institute,  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
object  of  admiration  to  all  who  appreciate  the  genius,  and 
understand  the  art,  of  government. 

The  Jesuits,  led  on  by  an  unbounded  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  extended  their  missions  to  the 
newly  conquered,  or  newly  discovered,  regions  of  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  America.  They  penetrated,  under  the  auspices  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  into  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  islands  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  where  they  spread  the  light  of  re- 
ligion, and  gained  over  to  the  Church  innimierable  con- 
verts, in  compensation  for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained 
in  Europe  by  the  Reformation. 

Another  religious  Institute  was  organized  at  this  epodi^ 
at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Orato- 
rians,  of  which  St.  Philip  Neri  was  the  Founder.  The  mem- 
bers were  all  Priests,  not  bound  by  any  particular  vows  or 
special  engagements,  but  united  together  by  voluntary  ties. 
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This  society  gave  birth  to  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day, 
Cardinal  Baronius,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican.  The  Annals 
of  Baronius,  of  which  a  more  particular  notice  will  be  riven 
in  the  next  article  of  this  Essay,  are  a  mine  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal erudition,'and  raise  their  author  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  renown  and  immortality.  The  School  of  Erasmus,  which 
seemed  to  oscillate  between  Catholicism  and  Lutheranism, 
had  produced  three  great  men,  Casaubon,  Justus  Lipsius, 
and  Joseph  Scaliger.  Casaubon,  alarmed  at  the  disorgan- 
izing tendencies  of  the  Reformation,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  himself  in  these  memorable  terms  :  "  It  cannot  be 
dissembled,  that  I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the  difference 
which  I  find  between  our  faith  and  the  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Church.  To  speak  of  no  other  questions,  Luther 
has  separated  from  the  ancients  in  the  number  of  the  Sac- 
raments, Zuinglius  has  separated  from  Luther,  and  Calvin 
fix)m  both.     Where  will  all  this  end  ?'' 

That  a  reformed  Doctor  who  wrote  in  such  a  strain 
should  be  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Catholicity  is  not 
astonishing.  His  son,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  his  vacilla- 
tion, submitted  to  the  Church,  and  became  a  Capuchin 
Friar.  Before  taking  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  and  quit- 
ting his  home,  he  craved  the  blessing  of  his  father.  '^  I 
give  it  to  you  with  all  my  heart,"  rephed  Casaubon  ;  "  I  do 
not  condemn  you,  nor  should  you  condemn  me.  God 
alone  will  judge  us."  His  whole  life,  in  Switzerland  and 
England,  was  spent  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  hesitating 
between  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity  and  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  Among  his  works  the  most  esteemed  are  a 
treatise  on  the  Liberties  of  the  Church,  and  commentaries 
on  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Julius  Cassar  Scaliger,  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minis- 
ters y iret  and  Chaudieu.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the 
oriental  languages,  sacred  and  profane :  the  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  and  Chaldaic.  By  contemporary  Protestant 
writers,  elated  at  the  conquest  of  so  eminent  a  man,  he  is 
styled  "  the  Apollo  of  the  age,  and  the  prodigy  of  nature." 

Scaliger  excelled  in  critical  science  and  erudition. 
Upon  every  line,  nay,  evety  word  of  the  Old  and. New 
Testament,  he  has  multiplied  notes  and  comments,  filled 
with  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Chaldaic,  but  which  throw  light 
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upon  the  language  rather  than  upon  the  meaning.  His 
editions  of  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  and  Juvenal,  are  singu- 
larly valuable ;  but  neither  he  nor  Oasaubon  has  pro- 
duced any  theological  work  to  compare  -with  the  annals  of 
Baronius. 

Justus  Lipsius,  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  was 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  patronized  in  his 
youth  by  the  favor  of  Pius  V.  During  his  peregrinations 
in  Holland,  he  was  incautiously  inveigled  into  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  but,  soon  after,  was  induced  to  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  the  persuasive  arguments  of 
the  Jesuits,  his  ancient  professors.  He  then  became  the 
historiographer  of  Philip  II.,  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  Professor  at  Louvain.  Lip- 
sius was  a  profound  critic,  a  powerful  controversialist,  and  a 
finished  historian.  His  classic  learning  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Scaliger.  His  commentaries  upon  Tacitus,  his  dis- 
sertations on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  on 
the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  temples,  the  mysteries  of 
Vesta,  and  the  pompous  games  of  the  Circus,  fill  the 
reader  with  delight  and  admiration.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  the  defence  of  the  usages  and  doctrines  of  the  Church 
which  the  Lutherans  denounced,  especially  the  veneration 
of  the  Blessed  Yii^in  and  of  sacred  images.  But  his  most 
remarkable  work  is  his  treatise  De  una  Religione. 

The  North  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England, 
were  dissevered  from  the  unity  of  the  andent  Church  by 
the  convulsion  of  the  Reformation.  But  her  loss,  which, 
in  those  parts,  was,  without  doubt,  very  great,  she  la- 
bored to  retrieve  by  her  conquests  in  Africa,  America,  and 
Asia.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  contemplating  the  depredations 
committed  by  barbarian  pirates  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
conceived  the  noble  design  of  planting  the  cross  upon 
the  seaboards  of  Africa,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  Chris- 
tianity in  that  benighted,  but  once  favored  land, — the 
birthplace  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian  and  Augustine.  But 
failing  in  this  magnificent  enterprise,  the  Church  directed 
her  untiring  eflforts  to  another  newly-discovered  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the 
ancient  world  had  been  convulsed  by  the  Reformation, 
Columbus  launched  his  ships  upon  the  Atlantic  waves,  and 
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sailed  towards  the  setting  sun  in  pursuit  of  a  new  world. 
Over  the  unfurrowed  deep  he  steered  his  adventurous 
course,  under  the  pl'otection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Every 
day  the  Bosary  was  said  upon  the  unexplored  ocean  ;  and 
when  the  land,  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations, 
appeared,  the  Te  Deum^  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  pro- 
vidential care,  was  chanted  by  the  rejoicing  crew.  Upon 
the  shores  of  that  newly-discovered  land  a  cross  and  an 
altar  were  raised ;  emblems  of  the  Christian  and  Catho- 
lic inspirations,  under  which  the  pious  and  immortal  navi- 
gator accomplished  his  mighty  enterprise. 

Under  similar  Catholic  influences,  Yasco  de  Gama, 
having  battled  successfully  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Americo  Vespucci 
sailed  the  continent  of  America.  Cortes  and  Pizarro  added 
Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  crown  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  Church,  through  her  missionaries,  converted  the  abori- 
gines, abolished  their  bloody  sacrifices  and  superstitious  rites, 
which  resembled  those  of  ancient  Scandinavia.  Their  gods 
of  war  and  other  cruel  divinities  bore  a  striking  affinity  to 
the  mythology  of  Odin  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Scandinavians  had,  centuries  before,  crossed  over  the 
frozen  region  of  Iceland  into  the  sunny  realms  of  South 
America. 

In  her  newly-acquired  conquests,  the  Church  preserved 
the  spirit  of  order  and  humanity.  Ximenes  protected  the 
Indians  against  the  excesses  of  violence  and  pillage.  The 
Popes  issued  more  than  one  bull  inculcating  the  maxims 
of  the  Gospel,  and  confided  to  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic 
the  arduous  but  noble  mission  of  converting  the  natives. 
Among  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that  venerable  order 
was  Barthelemy  de  las  Casas,  the  apostle  and  protector  of 
the  Indians,  whose  gentle  manners  and  Christian  tolerance 
present  a  pleasing  and  striking  contrast  to  the  violence  and 
fanaticism  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  Against  the  abuses 
of  some  of  the  conquerors  of  this  new  land,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  did  not  hesitate  to  fulminate  their  buUs,  wl^e 
the  Dominicans,  under  the  mild  influence  of  Las  Casas, 
labored  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
destructive  civil  wars  that  raged  among  them.  Their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  and  to  their  zeal  and 
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perseverance  America  is  indebted  for  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  were  spreading 
the  Catholic  Faith  through  Asia  and  Africa.  The  submis- 
sion of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  empire  to  the  Otto- 
man dominion  did  not  extinguish  the  Oriental  Schism. 
The  Greek  Church  continued  separated  from  the  Latin : 
and  that  Church,  except  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  the  Turkish  government.  In  the 
midst  of  the  vast  population  of  schismatical  Greeks  some 
few  communities  of  the  Latin  rite  exist :  which,  though 
small,  nevertheless,  are  active,  exemplary,  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  religion  and  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  objects 
of  admiration  even  to  the  Mussulmans.  From  Morocco  to 
Persia  the  Capuchins  have  pitched  their  tents,  and  are 
venerated  almost  as  much  as  the  Dervises  themselves. 
Their  self-abnegation  and  abstinence  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  Turks,  who,  though  revelling  in  sensual  gratification, 
still  regard  the  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  life  as  the 
most  exalted  act  of  sanctity.  The  walls  of  their  convent 
overshadow  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
plains  of  Persia,  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  and  the  villages 
of  India  are  dotted  with  their  establishments.  They 
have  erected  churches  at  Goa,  and  scattered  the  seed  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  deserts  of  Tartary  to  the  very  confines 
of  ancient  Cathay. 

Ximenes,  under  whose  munificent  patronage  these  mis- 
sions were  undertaken,  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  personages  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bom  of  ob- 
scure parentage  in  Castille,  he  studied  at  Salamanca,  and 
became  so  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  oriental 
scholar,  that  he  was  noticed  with  pecuUar  &vor  at  Bome. 
He  took  orders  as  a  secular  Priest,  but  afterwards  assumed 
the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  ultimately  decorated  with  the  Soman  purple.  He 
courted  solitude,  and  spent  many  years  in  meditation  and 
study  in  a  sequestered  and  silent  retreat,  which  has  since 
become  celebrated  in  Spain. 

.  Filled  with  a  literary  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
Ximenes  richly  endowed  the  university  of  AlcaUt,  and  pro- 
duced his  famous  polyglot  Bible.  After  the  conquest  of 
Grenada,  he  accompani^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  a  tour 
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through  that  country,  and,  with  enlightened  policy  and 
ardent  zeal,  labored  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith  among 
the  conquered  Moors. 

By  the  aid  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  such  men,  the 
Church  not  only  maintained  her  doctrines  intact  in  South- 
ern Europe,  but  effected  new  and  vast  acquisitions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  England,  while  Henry  VIII.  lived,  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  Continental  Reformers.  Although 
a  schismatic  and  a  usurper  of  the  Papal  prerogative,  still 
that  monarch  maintained  the  ancient  Faith  and  Seven 
Sacraments.  When  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne,  she 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  Calvinists. 
Coligny  enjoyed  her  confidence,  and  the  hand  of  the  Duke 
d'Alengon,  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  was  promised  her,  while 
the  Catholics  of  England  were  suffering  a  cruel  and  syste- 
matic persecution  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Church,  according 
to  whose  ritual  that  unscrupulous  Queen  had  been  crowned 
and  consecrated.  Swarms  of  sects  now  spread  over  Eng- 
land. Presby terianism  became  powerful,  and  by  aiming  at 
the  destruction  of  all  hierarchical  organization,  it  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  monarchy  itself.  For  Elizabeth,  after 
the  example  of  Henry  VIII.,  arrogated  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical authority  in  the  Church,  and  presumed  to  establish 
her  pretensions  to  that  supremacy  by  divine  right ;  affirm- 
ing that  she  had  been  constituted  Head  of  the  Church  by 
the  Lord  himself,  and  making  it  felony  to  question  or 
find  fault  with  her  ecclesiastical  administration.  The 
spiritual  usurpation  of  Elizabeth  was  inaugurated  and 
sealed  by  the  persecution  and  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Stuart.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  suppressed  by 
law :  all  her  subjects  were  compelled,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  conform  to  the  established  Beligion  :  and  any 
one  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  would  be  an  odious 
and  painM  task  to  enumerate  the  rigid  laws  passed  by 
her  subservient  parliament  against  her  Catholic  subjects. 
They  were  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  jealousy  and  ex- 
citement of  the  times.  The  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge 
prompted  the  action  of  the  Queen,  who  unable  to  win  over 
by  bribes  or  fevors,  the  conscientious  adherents  of  the 
ancient  faith,  resolved  to  force  them  to  abandon  it  by  penal 
laws,  or  to  exterminate  them  by  the  sword. 
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In  reviewing  Ihe  results  of  Luther's  revolt  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation  in  Eu- 
rope, they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  items: 
1.  Glermany  split  into  hostile  factions  and  despoiled  of  her 
nationality.  2.  France  convulsed  by  civil  war.  3. 
Flanders  overrun  by  fanaticism  and  sacrilege.  4  Swit- 
zerland rent  in  pieces  by  sectarian  feuds.  5.  Scotland 
invaded  by  Presbyterianbm.  6.  England  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation. 

Such,  according  to  the  testimony  of  impartial  history, 
were  the  effects  of  the  so-called  Beformation :  such  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  the  disappointment  of  a  Saxon 
monk  in  not  having  been  selected  by  the  Pope  to  preach 
the  indulgence  proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  began  his  fatal  work  by  merely  venting  his 
resentment  against  a  rival  order  of  monks;  afterwards 
against  the  Pontiff  Leo  X.,  and  finally — advancing  onward 
almost  imperceptibly — against  the  Catholic  Church.  From 
so  apparently  insignificant  a  source,  incalculable  evils  have 
flowed  upon  the  nations :  by  which  France,  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  England  have  been  deluged  in  blood. 

Three  centuries  haVe  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  civilized  world 
continues  to  be  shaken  and  divided  by  its  fatal  effects. 
But  the  successor  of  Leo  X.  is,  notwithstanding,  seated  on 
the  chair  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  still  recognized  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christians, 
as  it  was  before  the  Beformation  rebelled  against  its 
authority.  P. 


Art.  III. — ITie  Unholy  Alliance  ;  An  American  View  of 
the  War  in  the  East.  By  W.  G.  Del  New  York : 
Dana  &  Co.    1856.     16mo.    pp.257. 

A  TREATY  of  peace  between  Bussia  and  the  Allies  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  and  the  Eastern 
war,  which  has  raged  for  the  last  two  years,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  over  for  the  present.  The  precise  provisions  of  the 
treaty  have  not  at  the  moment  we  write  transpired  ;  but 
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its  general  provisions  are  sufficiently  known,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  oflFer  our  reflections  on 
the  war,  the  policy  of  the  AUies,  and  the  probable  results 
of  the  peace. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  have  always  regarded  the 
Eastern  war  as  unnecessary,  impolitic,  and  unjust,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  powers.  We  have  not  and 
never  have  had  any  Kussian  sympathies,  but  we  have  some 
regard  to  justice,  and  all  the  official  documents  published 
by  the  Western  powers  in  their  own  justification  prove  to 
us  that  they  had  no  plausible  pretext  even  for  declaring 
war  against  Bussia,  and  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
approve  of  injustice  even  to  a  power  we  dislike,  and  from 
which  we  apprehend  more  or  less  evil  to  our  religion.  Bus- 
sia violated  no  treaty  obligations  with  the  Western  powers, 
she  invaded  none  of  their  rights,  and  gave  them  no  cause 
of  offence.  She  even  invaded  no  right  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  gave  even  Turkey  no  justifiable  cause  of  war. 
The  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  Bussian 
troops  was  no  violation  of  Turkish  territory,  for  those  prin- 
cipalities are  not,  and  never  were,  any  portion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Wallachia — ^and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Moldavia — was  in  the  thirteenth,  and  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  an  independent  state,  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  under  its  own  princes  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  the  boyards  from  natives  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  but  by  a  free  act  of  the  prince  and 
people,  either  fearing  subjection,  or  wishing  to  avoid  a 
calamitous  war,  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan,  by  a  treaty  with  Bajazet  I.,  signed  at  Nicopolis  in 
1393  ;  a  treaty  renewed  in  1460.  By  this  treaty  the  Sul- 
tan binds  himself  and  his  successors  for  ever,  in  consideration 
of  a  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  treaty,  to 
protect  Wallachia  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its  rights  as 
a  sovereign  state.  The  Padishah  was  bound  to  leave  the 
state  its  own  internal  constitution,  its  own  religion,  its  own 
customs,  usages,  laws,  and  administration,  under  princes,  or 
hospodars,  freely  chosen  by  the  people  from  natives  of  the 
coiintiy.  Its  territory  was  to  be  maintained  inviolate  ;  no 
Turkish  army  could  enter  it  ;  no  Mahometan  could  reside 
in  it ;  no  Turkish  fortresses  could  be  erected,  and  no  Turkish 
authority  of  any  kind  whatever  could  be  exercised  within  it,  or 
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over  it.  The  state  parted  with  none  of  its  rights  as  a  sove- 
reign state.  It  became  d^ protected  but  not  a  d^endent  state  ; 
and  all  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Padishahs  were  simply 
the  right  to  the  stipulated  tribute,  in  return  for  the  pro- 
mised protection.  They  acquired  no  right  of  suzerainete^ 
and  in  no  sense  whatever  was  Wallachia  incorporated  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire.* 

The  Sublime  Porte,  so  late  as  1826,  acknowledged  that 
the  treaties  of  1393  and  1460  are  the  sources  of  all  its 
rights  with  regard  to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  con- 
fesses that  their  stipulations  have  still  the  vigor  of  law. 
The  Sultans  had  violated  these  treaties  in  every  possible 
sense,  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  further  violation,  they 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  Kussia  by  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  Whether  their  occupation  by 
Bussian  troops  in  1853  was  an  offence  against  them  or  not 
depends  on  the  fact,  whether  it  was  with  or  against  their 
consent ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  certainly  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  none  that  the  Sultan 
had  the  right  to  resent,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  Princi- 
palities themselves.  He  owed  them  protection,  but  if  they 
chose  to  forego  his  protection,  the  most  he  could  claim  was 
the  pajrment  of  the  stipulated  tribute.  Omar  Pacha  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  them  by  crossing  the  Danube, 
and  even  against  Russia,  to  whom  the  Padishah  had  trans- 
ferred the  protectorate.  We  deny  that  the  Russians  by 
crossing  the  Pruth  violated  Ottoman  territory,  or  gave  to 
Turkey  a  justifiable  cause  of  war. 

Some  of  our  Catholic  friends  have  been  favorable  to  the 
war,  because  they  have  supposed  that  it  was  undertaken 
by  France  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Places  which  had  been 
usurped  by  the  schismatic  Greeks,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  dispute  about  the 
Holy  Places  was  settled  before  the  dispute  which  led  to  the 
war  was  opened,  and  settled  by  the  withdrawal  by  France 
of  the  treaty  n^otiated  by  Lavallette,  and  by  her  disclaim- 
ing all  pretension  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tians in  the  East,  and  yielding,  with  hardly  a  diplomatic 
struggle,  all  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded,  giving 
the  schismatic  Greeks  access  to  nine  or  ten  Holy  Places 

*  Th.  Lefebre.   Le  OorresjHmdant,  Mars.  1851.    An  admirable  and 
InminoQS  essay  on  the  diplomiatio  sitnaUon  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
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from  which  they  were  previously  excluded.  The  question 
of  the  Holy  Places  had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Bussia  and  Great  Britain^  at  that  time  her  ally  and  bosom 
friend.  The  notion  entertained  by  some  persons  that 
France  is,  has  been,  or  claims  to  be,  the  protector  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  East,  is  a  great  mistake,  and  to  look  to  her 
for  any  protection  of  this  sort  is  to  forget  that  France,  since 
Francis  the  First,  has  no  longer  been  the  France  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  only  complaint  that  the  Western  powers  had  to 
make  of  Bussia  was  that  she  was  too  powerful  in  the  East, 
and  could  make  her  diplomacy  at  Constantinople  triumph 
over  theirs  ;  and  from  her  taking  part  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte,  she  secured  a  preponderating 
influence  over  them.  We  do  not  deny  these  facts,  nor  dis- 
semble the  danger  to  their  policy  it  involved  ;  but  we  have 
as  yet  seen  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Bussia  used  any 
illegitimate  means  to  gain  her  preponderating  influence 
either  over  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  or  over 
Western  diplomacy  at  Constantinople.  The  Christian  po- 
pulation of  Turkey  has  been  abandoned  for  three  hun- 
dred years  by  the  Christian  powers  of  the  West,  especially 
by  France,  and  England,  and  there  has  been  no  one  of 
them  on  which  they  could  rely.  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  in  his  insane  rivalry  with  Charles  V.,  departed 
from  the  Christian  policy  pf  the  West,  allied  himsefr  with 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  called  in  the  Turk  against 
the  Emperor.  From  that  time  to  this  the  policy  of  France 
has  been  to  bring  Turkey  within  the  pale  of  the  interna- 
tional law  of  Christendom,  and  to  use  her  against  Austria 
or  Bussia,  as  the  case  might  be.  She  has  never  hesitated 
a  moment  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  religion  to  state 
policy.  Why,  then,  should  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
especially  those  not  united  with  the  Boman  Church,  turn 
with  any  affection  or  hope  to  France  ?  France  has  never 
rendered  them  any  service,  and  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  except  at  brief  intervals,  has  prided  herself  on 
being  the  friend  and  ally  of  their  conquerors  and  oppres- 
sors. 

The  Eastern  Christians  have  received  nothing  from 
Great  Britain  except  insult  and  injury.  By  an  "  untoward 
event "  she  aided  in  destroying  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Nava- 
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lino,  bat  she  used  all  her  influence  to  prevent  Hellas  from 
becoming  an  independent  state,  and  succeeded  in  restricting 
her  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  for  fear  of  having 
in  her  a  rival  commercial  state.  The  worst  enemy  tlii 
Christians  of  the  Greek  schismatic  communion  have  had 
has  been  the  English  resident  minister  at  the  Ottoman 
court,  who  used  hb  influence  with  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
strip  their  bishops  and  priests  of  important  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  which  they  had  held  and  exercised  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  because  he  found  them  in  the  way  of  the 
Exeter  HaU  policy  of  Protestantizing,  or  rather  rational- 
izing the  East.  Austria  had  done  something  occasionally 
for  the  Oatholics  of  Bosnia,  Albania,  and  the  bordering 
provinces,  but  nothing  for  the  mass  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Empire.  Since  rolling  back  the  Mussulman  hordes  from 
Vienna  in  1683,  she  has  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to 
defend  herself  against  France,  Prussia,  and  her  own  revolted 
subjects,  and  has  done;  little  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  populations  of  the  East.  Our  own  coun- 
try, at  an  early  day  in  its  national  existence,  chastised  the 
Barbary  powers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  be  protected  from  the  Algerine  Corsairs,  bat  it 
has  done  nothing  for  the  Christians  of  the  East,  save  to 
annoy  and  vex  them  with  a  few  Protestant  missionaries. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Russia,  then,  if  the  Christians  of 
the  East  regard  her  with  more  affection  than  they  do  the 
Western  powers,  and  hope  more  fh)m  her  than  from  them. 
She  has  been  their  only  friend  among  Christian  powers,  and 
it  has  been  owing  to  her  continuation  of  the  war  of  the 
crusades  against  Turkey  that  their  condition  has  of  late 
years  been  much  ameliorated.  Nobody  can  deny  that  her 
protection  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  has  greatly  served 
their  material  condition  and  promoted  their  social  prosper- 
ity, and,  if  she  had  not  been  interfered  with,  the  whole  of 
ancient  Greece — Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus — would  be 
now  independent  of  the  Ottoman  despotism.  It  is  with  an  ill 
grace  that  the  Western  powers  complain  of  Russia  because 
the  Christians  of  the  East  love  her  better  than  they  do  them ; 
and  to  go  to  war  with  her  on  that  account  is  hardly  just  or 
magnanimous.  If  they  had  done  their  duty,  treated  them 
as  brethren,  and  used  their  influence  for  their  emancipa- 
tion, they  might  have  gained  their  afiections,  and  prevented 
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them  from  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Bossis, 
or  hoping  their  deliverance  from  Bussian  intervention. 

lliese,  and  other  considerations,  have  made  us  look  upon 
the  war  from  the  first  as  a  war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  powers.  The  pretence  set  up,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  it  was  a  war  for  the  maintenance  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  futile,  and  could  deceive  no 
one  of  ordinary  information  on  the  subject.  How  could 
France  honestly  contend  for  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  she  held  Algeria  ;  or  England, 
while  she  held  possession  of  Aden  ?  StUl  more  futile  was 
the  cry  of  the  English  press,  that  it  was  a  war  on  behalf 
of  civilization  against  barbarism.  None  but  Englishmen, — 
we  should  say  English  editors, — we  should  suppose,  could 
have  the  face  to  assert  that  a  war  to  sustain  the  Ottoman 
rule  over  the  fairest  region  of  the  globe  is  a  war  on  behalf 
of  civilization,  and  we  doubt  if  many  Englishmen  even 
could  be  found  to  believe  it.  Bussia  may  include  bar- 
barians within  her  vast  dominions,  as  does  England,  but 
she  is  not  a  barbarous  power  ;  and,  probably,  there  is  no 
existing  nation  i;hat  has  made  such  rapid  advances  in  civili- 
zation during  the  last  two  hundred  years  as  this  same  Mus- 
covite nation ;  no  sovereign  ever  labored  more  diligently 
and  indefatigably  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects  than 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the 
conduct  of  each  in  the  late  war,  the  Bussians  are  far  more 
civilized  than  the  English,  who  seemed  at  times  to  have 
retained  all  the  barbarism  of  their  old  Norse  ancestors,  and 
to  have  been  no  unfit  comrades  of  the  Turks. 

The  purpose  of  the  war,  we  suppose,  was  that  of  repress- 
ing Bussia,  and  bringing  Turkey  within  the  pale  of  the 
European  system  of  international  law,  as  avowed  by  the 
French  writers.  Bussia  was  too  powerful,  and  seemed  to 
threaten,  not  by  her  aggressive  spirit,  but  by  her  natural 
expansion,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Western  and 
Southern  Europe.  She  had  already  obtained  the  protector- 
ate of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  could  easily  ob- 
tain their  consent  to  incorporate  them  into  her  empire  any 
day  she  chose.  These  Principalities  are  the  key  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  and,  possessing  them,  she  could  hold 
Austria  in  check,  and  advance  on  Constantinople,  and 
absorb,  by  the  aid  of  the  Christian  population,  all  European 
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Turkey,  almost  without  the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow. 
From  her  new  acquisitions  in  Manchouria,  on  the  north  of 
China,  she  could  overawe  and  gradually  absorb  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  while  from  Circassia  and  her  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces,  she  could,  without  much  difficulty,  extend  her 
dominion  over  Persia,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Be- 
loochistan,  and  subjugate  all  Asia  to  the  north  of  India,  to 
the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabia,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  thus  establish  an  empire 
larger  than  that  founded  by  Gengiskhan,  larger  than  that 
founded  by  the  Saracens,  indeed  larger  than  any  empire 
that  has  hitherto  existed.  With  this  vast  empire  Bussia 
could  aspire  to  universal  monarchy.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
desirable  to  European  statesmen  to  erect,  in  season,  a  bar- 
rier to  her  further  extension. 

We  can  understand,  and,  thus  far,  approve  their  policy, 
and  we  admit  that  the  power  of  Bussia  was  becoming  too 
great  for  the  perfect  safety  of  Western  Europe,  in  their 
present  divided  condition.  But  many  things  might  inter- 
vene to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  a  universal 
monarchy  by  Bussia,  if,  in  fact,  she  entertained  it,  and 
there  were  other  and  more  efficient  means  of  preventing  it 
than  war,  or  the  attejtnpt  to  make  the  Ottoman  Empire 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  Bussian  in  check.  The  danger 
will  exist  so  long  as  the  Principalities  are  regarded  as 
Ottoman  territory,  and  the  vast  countries  likely  to  be 
absorbed  by  Bussia  are  subject  either  to  Mahometan  or  to 
pagan  princes.  China  will  inevitably  be  absorbed  either 
by  England  from  the  south,  or  by  Bussia  from  the  north 
and  west.  Not  all  the  power  of  the  Western  nations  can 
revive  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  make  them  efficient  bar- 
riers to  a  Christian  power  like  Bussia,  planted  on  their 
northern  frontiers ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  create  a 
greater  danger  to  Western  civilization  than  can  be  appre- 
hended from  Bussia,  for  Bussia  is  a  civilized  power,  and 
belongs  to  the  Christian  family  of  nations.  The  power  of 
Islam  is  broken,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Mussulman 
nations..  They  cannot  be  made  to  suffice  for  their  own 
defence.  Granting  that  the  end  the  Allies  proposed  was 
laudable,  their  policy  as  to  the  means  or  mode  of  securing 
it  was  singularly  short-sighted  and  inefficient. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  the  results  of 
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the  war.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  exact  extent  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Bussia, 
or,  if  the  reader  prefers,  of  the  concessions  made  by  her ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  no  serious  damage  has  been  done  to 
her  power,  and  she  comes  out  of  the  struggle,  perhaps, 
really  stronger  than  she  went  into  it.  The  war  has  thus 
far  proved  that  France  and  Great  Britain  alone  ai-e  not  an 
equal  match  for  Kussia.  They  have  had  against  her,  be- 
sides their  own  forces,  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, the  valuable  aid  of  Sardinia,  and  the  diplomatic  influ- 
ence of  Austria,  and  yet,  without  the  active  accession  of 
the  Austrian  army  and  the  cooperation  of  Sweden,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  could  have  made  the  campaign  of 
1856  without  losing  the  game.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Bussia  solicited  peace,  although  she  was  willing  to  make 
considerable  concessions  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  party, 
after  Austria,  most  solicitous  for  peace,  undoubtedly  was 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  could  derive  no  advantage  by 
continuing  the  war  for  a  longer  time.  Bussia  seems  to  us 
to  have  lost  none  of  her  prestige  in  this  war,  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  appreciate  more  highly  her  civilization,  her 
cultivation  and  humanity,  and  her  power  and  resources, 
than  we  did  before  she  engaged  in  the  struggle.  Nothing 
has  been  done  by  all  the  force  arrayed  against  her  to  ex- 
haust her  resources,  to  diminish  her  power,  or  to  damp  her 
courage.  Yet  it  is  not  every  day  that  such  a  force  can  be 
arrayed  against  her.  The  alliance  of  France  and  England 
cannot  be  counted  on  as  a  permanent  alliance.  It  will 
most  likely  be  dissolved  in  a  very  few  years,  and  may  not 
occur  again  for  a  century.  Without  that  alliance,  or  one 
still  more  difficult  of  France  with  Austria,  there  can  be  no 
combination  against  Bussia  strong  enough  to  hold  her  in 
check 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Black  Sea  is  neutral- 
ized, that  Bussia  has  bound  herself  not  to  rebuild  her  fleet, 
or  refortify  Sebastopol,  to  abandon  her  coast  defences,  and 
to  reduce  Nicolaief  to  a  commercial  port  j  but  this  for  the 
moment  is  rather  to  her  advantage  than  disadvantage.  In 
closing  the  Black  Sea  to  her  fleets  and  naval  armaments, 
the  -^es  have  closed  it  to  their  own,  which  will  save  her 
the  expense  of  reconstructing  her  fleet,  rebuilding  Sebas- 
topol, and  keeping  up  her  naval  armaments^and  coast  de- 
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fences.  The  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  leaves  her 
free  to  complete  her  system  of  internal  communications, 
and  to  connect  Sebastopol^  Odessa,  Cherson,  and  Nicolaief 
by  railroads  with  one  another  and  with  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  peace  may  last  long  enough  for  her  to 
do  that,  and  having  done  it,  she  will  be  prepared  to  disre- 
gard any  impediments  to  the  expansion  of  her  power  in 
the  Euxine  the  treaty  may  contain,  in  defiance  of  any  op- 
position of  the  Western  Powers.  All  she  wants  is  time. 
If  she  had  had  these  railroads,  the  Allies  would  never  have 
been  able  to  pass  a  winter  in  the  Crimea.  The  agreement 
not  to  reconstruct  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund,  or  to  fortify 
the  Aland  Isles  may  be  a  mortification,  but  it  does  her  no 
injury.  Her  defences  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia are  much  stronger  than  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  she  is  at  liberty  to  open  channels  of  communication, 
which,  while  they  serve  the  purposes  of  military  defence, 
will  develope  the  industry  and  material  resources  of  her 
western  provinces.  In  a  word,  the  war  seems  to  have 
shown  Buesia  wherein  lies  her  disadvantage  in  the  face  of 
the  Allies,  and  the  peace,  without  really  weakening  her, 
leaves  her  free  to  remedy  it,  and  to  put  herself  in  a  posture, 
whether  of  defence  or  of  attack,  far  more  formidable  than 
that  in  which  she  stood  in  1853. 

The  Allies,  it  seems  to  us,  have  done  too  much  or  too 
little.  They  have  done  enough  to  iiTitate  Bussia,  to  throw 
her  back  on  herself,  to  stimulate  her  to  develope  her  re- 
sources, to  consolidate  her  power ;  but  not  enough  to  weaken 
her  effectually,  and  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  recover 
from  the  losses  she  has  sustained.  If  they  really  wished  so 
to  weaken  her  as  to  prevent  her  from  being  able  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  threaten  the  balance  of  power,  they 
should  not,  unless  compelled,  have  made  peace.  They  should 
have  continued  the  war  till  they  had  effectually  crushed 
her,  and  with  the  Principalities  and  her  southern  provinces 
constituted  an  independent  Christian  State,  capable,  with 
moderate  assistance  from  the  West,  of  resisting  her  advance 
towards  Constantinople.    The  fact  of  their  having  made 

E^ace  when  they  did,  and  on  terms  so  little  unfavorable  to 
ussia,  creates  a  suspicion  that  they  felt  themselves  unable 
to  prosecute  the  war  further  without  greater  loss  to  them- 
selves than  they  were  likely  to  inflict  on  her,  and  also  that 
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they,  as  well  as  tlie  late  Russian  Emperor,  had  got  involved 
in  the  war  without  wishing  or  intending  it.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  strong  desire  for  peace  manifested  by  the 
late  Emperor  Nichola^,  and  his  obvious  reluctance  to  en- 
gage in  the  war,  deceived  them,  and  encouraged  them  to 
rise  in  their  demands.  The  readiness  with  which  he  ac- 
cepted their  first  propositions  made  them  believe,  perhaps, 
that  he  would  accept  others  still  less  favorable  to  him, 
rather  than  go  to  war.  They  possibly  were  caught  in  their 
own  trap,  and  wished  to  get  out  of  it  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment they  could  without  absolute  disgrace. 

Russia  has,  we  repeat,  suffered  no  serious  loss.  What, 
then,  have  the  Allies  really  gained  ?  Turkey  is  recognized 
as  a  member  of  the  European  family  of  nations,  and  placed 
under  the  European  system  of  international  law,  a  policy 
which  France  has  pursued  steadily  for  over  three  hundred 
years ;  but  she  is  weaker,  more  distracted,  and  if  possible, 
more  corrupt  than  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
really  counts  fqr  less  in  the  balance  of  power  against  Rus- 
sia. France  has,  perhaps,  secured  the  Napoleonic  dynasty, 
made  her  Emperor  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  gained  him  personally  a  high  rank  among  contemporary 
monarchs.  In  revenge,  she  has  created  a  ruinous  specula- 
tive spirit  at  home,  entered  into  the  material  system  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Great  Britain,  and  burdened  herself 
with  a  heavy  national  debt,  which  for  years  to  come,  will 
place  her  interests  at  the  mercy  of  Jews  and  stockjobbers. 
England  has  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  destroying  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  she  has  not  destroyed 
Russia  as  a  maritime  power,  as  was  her  intention.  She 
has  not  stripped  Russia  of  Circassia  and  her  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces  or  influence ;  she  has  not  got  possession  of  the 
inland  route  of  trade  with  the  East,  opened  new  outlets  to 
her  manufactures  in  upper  Asia,  or  gained  any  additional 
security  for  her  Indian  Empire,  and  has  largely  increased 
her  national  debt,  and  the  taxes,  already  greater  than  her 
people  were  willing  to  bear.  Austria  gets  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  but  is  obliged,  as  she  was  not  before, 
to  share  it  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  has  lost 
her  Northern  Ally,  on  whom  she  can  no  longer  depend  to 
sustain  her  in  the  fearful  Italian  question  which,  if  not 
now,  must  soon  be  raised    Sardinia,  perhaps,  may  boast  of 
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having  obtained  tlie  protection  of  France  and  England  in 
her  anti-Catholic  and  tjrrannical  domestic  policy,  and  per- 
haps the  hope  of  one  day  adding  to  her  States  the  Lorn- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom, — a  hope  which  may  prove  an  il- 
lusion. The  balance  of  power  remains  as  far  as  ever  &om 
being  adjusted,  and  the  questions  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities and  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  are,  we 
suspect,  by  no  means  definitively  settled.  Bussia  abandons 
her  protectorate  over  the  Principalities,  but  she  has  not 
lost  their  affections,  nor  have  the  Allies  gained  them. 
Bussia  has,  perhaps,  abandoned  her  quaai-frotectomte  of 
the  schismatic  Greeks  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  but  the 
Allies  have  only  strengthened  their  attachment  to  her,  and 
made  them  even  less  disposed  to  look  to  them  for  their 
deliverance  than  they  were  before. 

We  place  no  confidence  in  the  edict  issued  by  the  Sul- 
tan proclaiming  the  civil  and  religious  equality  of  his 
Chi'istian  subjects.  The  edict  does  not  by  any  means 
establish  perfect  equality  between  the  Christians  and  Mus- 
sulmans of  the  Empire,  and  it  contains  clauses  which 
reserve,  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan,  the  predom- 
inance of  the  Mussulmans.  But  even  if  the  edict  did  pro- 
claim entire  equality,  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  because 
the  government  is  and  must  continue,  till  it  ceases  to  ex- 
ist, in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  who  will  have  every  fiici- 
lity  of  using  its  power  against  the  Christians.  Equality 
between  the  two  classes  is  impossible.  The  Turkish  State, 
as  far  as  it  is  a  state  at  all,  is  founded  on  the  Koran,  and 
,  is  and  must  be  a  Mahometan  state.  The  Koran  contains 
not  only  its  religion,  but  its  legislation,  and  the  government 
must  be  administeied,  so  far  as  it  is  legally  administered, 
in  accordance  with  its  principles.  The  Mahometan  law 
must  rule  the  courts,  and  regulate  all  political  and  civil 
transactions  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Sultan 
or  his  officials.  In  fact,  all  Turks  are  the  slaves  of  the 
Sultan,  and  we  cannot  see  what  liberty  the  Christian  ac- 
quires by  being  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them. 
They  are  relieved  from  the  capitation  tax,  but  in  revenge 
they  are  compelled  to  perform  military  service.  The  po- 
licy of  the.  measure  is  to  make  the  Christians  and  Turks 
a  single  people,  and  to  destroy  the  separate  nationality  of 
Christians  ;  that  is,  to  absorb  the  Christian  nationality  in 
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the  Turkish.  Hitherto,  the  Christians,  though  conquered, 
have  retained  their  religion  and  their  nationality.  Despised 
and  ill-treated  by  the  Turks  as  a  conquered  people,  they 
certainly  have  been,  but  when  they  had  paid  the  capitation 
tax,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  tribute,  they  were,  in 
theory  at  least,  left  free  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and 
to  observe  their  own  religion  and  their  own  customs.  Their 
bishops  and  priests  were  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rulers 
and  magistrates.  The  new  arrangement  destroys  at  one 
blow  their  nationality,  which  has  survived  the  conquest, 
sweeps  away  their  national  organization,  deprives  their 
bishops  and  clergy  of  all  civil  functions,  and  leaves  them 
all  to  be  governed  by  Mahometan  law,  or  by  a  sort  of  mixed 
commissions,  which,  as  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  have 
proved  complete  failures.  Under  the  pretence  of  liberating 
the  Christian  population,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Sultan 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Western  powers,  seems  to 
us  to  give  the  last  finishing  stroke  to  the  conquest  by  Ma- 
homet 11.^ 

But  waving  this,  they  who  know  any  thing  of  Turkey, 
know  that  the  edict,  if  favorable  to  the  Christians,  will  not 
be  carried  out.  Who  is  to  carry  it  out  ?  Turks,  who  regard 
Christians  as  infidel  dogs.  They  know  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  Koran,  contrary  to  the  religion  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire,  and  is  not  willed  by  the  Sultan,  except  as 
a  policy  forced  upon  him  by  the  Christian  powers.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  representatives  of  these  powers  at  Constan- 
tinople, they  may  carry  it  out,  but  what  is  to  induce  them 
to  do  so  elsewhere  ?  Suppose  they  refuse,  what  are  the 
Christians  to  do  ?  What  power  have  they,  or  can  they  ac- 
quire to  force  its  execution  ?  They  have  no  votes,  they  fill 
none  of  the  oflSces,  are  neither  Pachas,  Agas,  nor  Cadis, 
and  wield  none  of  the  physical  force  of  the  Empire.  The 
execution  rests  solely  on  the  good  will  of  Turkish  officials, 
who  detest  it  and  them.  Already  we  hear  of  disturbances 
and  massacres  of  Christians  who  have  attempted  to  assume 
the  rights  it  professes  to  give,  and  as  soon  as  the  allied 
armies  return  home,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  one  of  the 
most  frightful  massacres  of  the  Christian  population  that 
has  ever  taken  place.  If  not,  the  only  practical  effect  of 
the  measure  will  be  the  greater  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  pressing  the  mass  of  their  young  men  into  the 
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army  and  navy  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  in  vain  you  declare 
the  Christians  free,  unless  you  put  into  their  hands  the 
means  of  defending  their  freedom.  You  declare  the  Chris- 
tians equal  to  the  Mussulmans,  but  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmans  all  the  power  of  the  government,  and  give 
the  Christians  no  power  in  the  State,  What  then  have  you 
done  for  them  ? 

The  Christians  and  Turks,  each  retaining  his  own  reli- 
gion, cannot  possibly  be  fused  into  one  social  body,  or  made, 
even  in  a  political  sense,  one  homogeneous  people.  They 
are  separated  and  rendered  mutually  hostile  by  all  their 
antecedents,  and  by  their  difference  of  race,  religion,  mo- 
rality, laws,  manners,  and  institutions.  The  Christians 
know  that  the  country  called  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  theirs, 
that  its  government  should  be  in  their  hands,  and  they 
hate  the  Turk  as  their  conqueror,  as  the  invader  of  their 
rights,  the  usurper  of  their  authority,  their  brutal  master,  and 
for  four  hundred  years  their  cruel  oppressor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Turks  despise  the  Christian  as  an  infidel  dog,  as 
a  vile  slave,  mean-spirited  and  cowardly,  whom  they  have 
for  four  centuries  spumed,  and  treated  with  all  possible 
scorn  and  contumely.  They  and  the  Christians  have  mu- 
tually opposing  moral  and  political  systems,  and  no  com- 
mon moral  or  social  objects.  How  can  you  possibly  fuse 
them  into  one  political  or  social  people,  without  converting 
either  the  Turk  to  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  to  Mahom- 
etanism  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  The  Franks  and 
Gallo-Romans  never  became  one  people,  and  the  Gallo-Ro- 
mans  had  no  freedom,  no  protection,  no  rights,  till  the 
Franks  became  Christians.  The  Italians  had  no  rights, 
were  an  oppressed  people,  till  the  Longobards  became  Ca- 
tholic. Issue  all  the  edicts  you  please,  and  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  will  remain  distinct,  two  hostile  peo- 
ples, till  one  or  the  other  is  exterminated,  or  converted  to 
the  religion  of  the  other.  No  force  on  earth  can  make  them 
feel  and  act  as  a  single  people,  or  make  them  live  together 
in  harmony  on  the  footing  of  reciprocal  equality,  imder  the 
same  government,  if  that  government  be  in  the  hands  of 
either  party,  especially  if  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman 
party. 

The  Allies,  perhaps,  have  dreamed,  that  by  inducing  the 
Porte  to  recognize  the  equality  of  the  Christian  population, 
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they  would  render  Turkey  internally  more  harmonious,  and 
externally  more  powerful ;  but,  if  so,  they  must  have  had  a 
very  silly  dream.  You  cannot  sustain  a  great,  united,  and 
vigorous  empire,  without  patriotism  and  loyalty.  The  Turk 
is  attached  to  his  race,  not  to  the  soil.  He  has  a  race,  but 
properly  speaking,  no  country.  He  is  merely  encamped  in 
Europe ;  he  has  never  settled  there,  and  though  hd  may 
have  a  fanaticism  of  race  or  of  religion,  he  has  and  can  have 
none  of  that  patriotism  which  was  so  powerful  with  the  old 
GraBCO-Bomans,  and  which  renders  modem  Christian  nations 
so  invincible  when  fighting  on  their  own  soil.  The  Eastern 
Christian  has  a  strong  attachment  to  his  race,  and,  unhap- 
pily, a  repugnance  equally  strong  to  every  race  not  his  own. 
This  was  the  great  fault  of  the  Eastern  Christians  before 
the  Mahometan  conquest,  that  which  constituted  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  ultimately  caused  its  ruin. 
Religion  itself  was  unable  to  subdue  it,  and  the  Greek 
chose  rather  to  give  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  than 
to  surrender  the  prejudices  of  race.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  prejudice  of  race,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  East, 
and  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  the  West,  which  is  every- 
where a  relic  of  barbarian  heathenism,  and  which  the 
Roman  civilization  repelled,  as  does  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  Eastern  Christians  might  be  patriots.  They  liave  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  soil,  and  could  be,  and  perhaps, 
after  the  lessons  of  the  last  four  hundred  years  would  be, 
sincere  and  devoted  patriots,  if  they  had  a  country  to  love, 
and  to  defend  ;  but  they  have  and  can  have  no  country  so 
long  as  the  Turk  bears  rule.  They  cannot  look  upon  the 
Padishah  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  they  can  feel  no  love 
or  esteem  for  him,  or  understand  how  it  can  be  their  duty 
to  be  loyal  to  him  ;  and  whatever  of  patriotism  may  still 
bmrn  in  their  bosoms  must  prompt  them  to  dethrone  him, 
and  expel  him  and  his  Mahometan  subjects  from  the  land. 
As  long  as  the  Turk  has  dominion  in  the  empire,  and  rules 
the  native  land  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  patriotism,  on 
their  part,  must  array  them  against  him,  and  lead  them 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Christian  power  that  labors 
to  overthrow  him  and  liberate  them.  He  owes  no  loyalty  to 
the  territorial  government,  does  not,  will  not*,  and  cannot, 
recognize  a  legitimate  sovereign  in  the  successor  of  Mahomet 
II.  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Prophet.     Of  all  absurd 
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dreams,  that  of  raising  np  a  powerful  state  in  the  East, 
composed  of  a  mixed  population  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans, under  a  Mahometan  ruler,  is  the  absurdest.  The 
policy  could  have  been  conceived  only  by  an  English  states- 
man, like  my  Lord  Palmerston,  or  my  Lord  John  Kussell, 
who  has  never  learned  that  oil  and  water  will  not  mix,  who 
takes  no  ax^count  of  religious  principles,  or  natural  incon- 
gruities, and  supposes  that  when  he  has  obtained  an  act  ci 
Parliament,  or  an  order  in  Council,  nothing  more  is  needed. 
Yet  the  ill  success  of  his  experiment  in  Ireland,  which  he 
has  tried  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  would 
have  taught  him  better,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  learn- 
ing in  the  school  of  experience. 

The  AUies,  therefore,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  have  done 
nothing  for  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  dominions^ 
whose  condition  it  is  fair  to  assume  will,  as  soon  as  their 
armies  are  withdrawn,  if  withdrawn  they  are,  be  worse  than 
it  has  been  before  for  a  long  time.  They  have  done  nothing 
towards  restoring  the  ^^  sick  man  "  to  health  and  vigor,  or 
to  strengthen  Turkey  against  Bussia.  They  have  sustained 
in  power  what  we  will  call  "  Young  Turkey,"  or  what  it 
pleases  English  politicians  to  call  '^  The  Reforming  Party ;'' 
but  in  this  they  have  rendered  her,  they  have  rendered  ci- 
vilization itself,  no  service.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
reforms  introduced  into  Turkey  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  aQd  the  progress  she  is  making  in  civilization, 
or  in  approximating  the  civilization  of  the  West,  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  tbusit  some  progress  has  been  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  rejecting  the  least  objectionable  portions  of 
Mahometanism,  and  in  adopting  the  vices  and  frivolity  of 
our  Western  civilization.  But  we  see  in  this  nothing  to 
encourage  us.  Western  civilization  is  at  bottom  a  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  can  be  adopted  in  its  essential  and 
living  principles  by  no  nation  that  rejects,  or  does  not  adopt, 
the  Cluristian  religion.  No  nation  can  adhere  to  the  Koran 
and  enter  into  the  civilized  order  of  Europe  or  America. 
Even  if  a  Mussulman  people  were  to  rejtn^t  the  Koran, 
without  accepting  the  Bible,  it  could  not  enter  that  order. 
It  could  adopt  only  what  is  anomalous  in  it,  accidental 
to  it,  or  exists  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  it ;  for  what  consti- 
tutes its  life,  its  soul,  its  vigor,  is  Christianity,  and  not  an 
abstiAct  or  disembodied  Christianity,  but  the  Church.  We 
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have  seen  no  advance  towards  Christianity  by  these  Re- 
forming Turks.  The  West  they  imitate  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian West,  but  the  unbelieving,  immoral,  degenerate  West, 
which  in  many  respects  is  below  even  the  old  Mussulman 
East.  The  Turks  who  have  been  educated  in  France, 
Prussia,  England,  and  other  Western  states,  are  among 
the  very  worst  specimens  even  of  Turks.  They  believe 
neither  in  Jesus  Christ  nor  in  Mahomet,  neither  in  the  Bi- 
ble nor  the  Koran,  neither  in  God  nor  the  devil,  and  have 
neither  hope  of  heaven  nor  fear  of  hell.  They  have  nei- 
ther religion  nor  loyalty,  neither  patriotism  nor  wise  policy. 
They  are  pure  egotists,  and  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
regenerate  or  even  preserve  a  state.  The  reforms  intro- 
duced by  Mahmoud  and  the  present  8ultan  into  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  empire  are  coped 
from  the  worst  features  of  the  European  bureaucracy,  and 
tend  only  to  exaggerate  the  previous  despotism  of  the 
state.  The  old  hereditary  fiefs  and  governments  are  all 
abolished,  and  the  pachas  and  other  officers  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces  are  all  appointed  immediately  by 
the  central  government,  and  can  count  on  holding  their 
places  only  for  a  brief  term.  Hence  the  aim  of  each  is  not 
the  honest  discharge  of  his  duty  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  the  strength  of  the  empire,  but  to  turn  his  office  for 
the  brief  time  he  may  hold  it,  to  the  best  possible  account 
for  himself.  Peculation  and  robbery  prevail  from  the 
Grand  Vizier  down  to  the  lowest  official.  The  revenues  of 
the  empire  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  the  people  are  plundered  by  each  successive  swarm  of 
officials  to  the  last  cent.  There  is  no  security  for  life  or 
property.  The  Sultan  is  the  sole  landholder  in  his  domin- 
ions, especially  since  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Mosques,  at  the  advice,  we  presume,  of  England 
and  France,  well  experienced  in  despoiling  religion  of  its 
goods.  The  property  of  the  Mosques  had  hitherto  been 
counted  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  amounted  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  empire.  The 
Turkish  proprietor  could  count  with  no  certainty  that 
his  property  would  descend  to  his  children,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  it  to  the  Mosque,  and  lease  it  back  at 
almost  a  nominal  rent,  and  thus  secure  to  his  children  its 
use.     But  even  this  means  of  providing  for  one's  fitmily 
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after  his  death  is  now  taken  away.  The  war  has  stimulated 
uo  industrial  activity  among  the  Mussulman  population^ 
which  visihly  diminishes  almost  daily.  It  is  then  idle  to 
espect  any  thin^from  the  pretended  reforms  favored  by  the 
government.  They  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a 
Mahometan  state,  wd  can  only  tend  to  hasten  its  downfall. 

The  Allies  have  placed  the  Danubian  Principalities 
under  the  sovereipity  <£  Turkey,  and  treat  them  as  a  part 
of  the  Ottoman  emj^.  This  we  regard  as  an  outrage 
upon  the  Christian  conscience.  Turkey  never  had  and  was 
never  entitled  to  the  aiizerainetS  of  these  Principalities,  and 
nothing  is  really  added  to  her  strength  by  its  being 
acknowledged.  Their  future  government  is  not  left  to 
themselves,  and  must  be  arranged  between  them  and 
Turkey,  with  the  approbation  of  the  five  powers,  instead 
of  Bussia.  They  gain  nothing  as  Christian  States,  and 
will  most  likely  lose  in  their  material  prosperity.  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  detach  them  from  Bussia,  or 
to  organize  them  into  a  state  with  a  political  interest  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  Allies.  In  any  point  of  view 
we  can  consider  the  question,  we  are  therefore  unable  to 
see  any  thing  gained  by  the  war  or  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  any  real  importance  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
or  really  advantageous  to  the  Christian  populations  of  the 
East. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  good  may  not  grow  out  of 
it.  Protestants  have  gained,  probably,  the  freedom  to 
prosecute  their  missions  in  the  East,  without  hindrance  from 
the  civil  and  political  power  of  the  Greek  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  this  they  will  consider  a  gain,  though  we  con- 
sider it  none,  for  we  prefer  the  Greek  schism  to  any  form 
of  Protestantism.  The  non-United  Greek  Church  is  not  as 
a  church  under  excommunication,  and  none  in  its  com- 
munion are  to  be  accounted  schismatics,  except  by  their 
own  voluntary  act  or  adhesion  to  the  schism.  The  com- 
munion itself,  since  the  Council  of  Florence,  is  not,  unless 
we  are  misinformed,  schismatic,  and  only  those  members 
of  it  who  personally  reject  the  Supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
great  numbers  in  that  communion  may  be  saved,  as  they 
have  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments.  We  must  there- 
fore prefer  the  Greek  Church  to  any  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
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Ifshments.  Besides,  Protestant  missionaries  only  make  those 
they  detach  from  the  Greek  Church  infidels,  or  men  of  no 
religion.  The  Catholic  Church,  we  presume,  has  also^ined 
the  same  freedom  that  is  accorded  to  Protestants.  This  is 
a  real  gain,  and  may  open  the  way  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  East.  If,  as  we  have  seen  asserted,  but  are  not 
sure  of,  the  Sultan  has  granted  fteedom  to  Mussulmans  to 
become  Christians,  and  renegades  to  return  to  the  Christian 
faith,  some  progress  has  been  made.  An  edict  to  this 
effect  has  indeed  been  published,  granting  freedom  to  the 
renegade  to  return  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  before 
could  not  be  done  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  even  to  Mussulmans  bom  such  to  become  Christians;  but 
it  may  be  revoked  at  any  moment.  What  is  really  want- 
ing to  the  regeneration  of  the  East,  and  disposii^  for  ever 
of  the  Eastern  question,  is  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern 
Schismatics  with  Rome,  and  full  liberty  of  propagandism 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  The  former  effected  and  the 
latter  conceded,  the  Church  would  deal  with  the  Turks 
as  she  did  with  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Goths  in  Spain, 
and  the  Longobards  in  Italy.  She  would  send  her  Religious 
among  them,  and  in  a  brief  time  convert  the  majority  of 
them  to  the  ^Catholic  religion.  Turkey  become  Catholic, 
would  become  a  power  able  to  stand  alone,  and  to  resist 
any  advance  of  Russia  towards  Constantinople,  or  the 
Persian  Gulf.  What  is  really  wanting  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  is  a  Catholic  East.  Under  a  Mussulman 
or  a  non-Catholic  East,  Russia  or  any  civilized  power 
occupying  the  position  of  Russia,  must  always  be  menacing 
to  it,  and  likely  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power. 

And  it  is  here  we  find  our  only  fault  with  the  admirable 
work  of  Mr.  Dix,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Dix  understands  well  that  Turkey  was  never  within 
the  pale  of  the  international  law  of  Christendom,  and  that 
the  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  bring  her  within  it  is  in 
violation  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  public  law  of 
Christian  nations,  as  well  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Christian 
conscience.  He  understands  well  that  Christian  nations 
ought  not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  go  to  war  to  sustain 
and  perpetuate  the  Mussulman  power,  and  that  to  do  so  is 
to  complicate,  not  to  settle  the  Eastern  question.    He 
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properly  contends  that  the  Allies,  if  they  interposed  at  all 
in  Eastern  affitirs,  should  have  interposed  on  the  side  of 
the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  not  by  any  means, 
as  they  have  done,  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  against  the 
Christians.  The  right  to  the  empire,  he  justly  maintains^ 
is  in  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  and  that  true 
policy  as  well  as  justice  was  to  seek  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  power,  by  restoring  to  them  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Thus  far  we  agree  with  him  in  principle ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  East  might  be  regenerated  by  means  either  of  the 
Greek  schism  or  his  own  favorite  Anglicanism.  But 
neither  will  answer,  though  either  is  certainly  preferable  to 
Mahometanism.  Anglicanism  has  no  regenerative  power, 
and  it  is  unable  to  prevent  England  herself  from  lapsing 
into  heathenism  and  barbarism.  The  Greek  schism, 
professed  by  Russia,  is  precisely  that  which  lost  the  Greek 
empire,  and  deprived  the  Greek  Church  of  the  power  to 
convert  its  barbarian  conquer^s.  Cut  off  from  the  centre 
of  unity,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  renewing  its  life  at 
its  central  fountain,  it  was  powerless  before  the  Turkish  con- 
querors, and  has  done  nothing  for  four  hundred  years 
towards  Christianizing  them,  or  even  winning  their  respect 
for  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  idle,  therefqre,  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  any  power  to  regenerate  the  East,  and 
maintain  in  its  vigor  a  new  Christian  empire,  composed,  as 
it  would  necessarily  be,  of  a  multitude  of  jarring  and 
conflicting  races.  Neither  Anglicanism  nor  the  Greek  schism 
has  of  itself  sufficient  vitality  to  sustain  a  state,  and  neither 
affords  any  bond  of  union.  The  Russian  is  better  than  the 
Turk,  but  his  conquest  of  the  Turk  would  not  settle  the 
Eastern  question,  because  he  would  sustain  only  a  schis- 
matic religion,  which  would  place  him  in  hostility  to  the 
West. 

It  is  this  fact  that  a  schismatic  or  non-Catholic  religion 
will  not  regenerate  the  East,  and  that  Russia  can  give  it 
only  a  schismatic  religion,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
complication  in  the  case.  The  interposition  of  the 
Allies  in  favor  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  instead  of  the  interposition  of  Russia,  would 
not  have  removed  the  difficulty,  for  the  great  mass  of 
that  population  are  schismatics,  and  cannot  furnish  the 
necessary  elements  of  a  united  and  homogeneous  Christian 
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rtate.  There  is  no  real  redemption  of  the  East  possible, 
till  the  Greek  schism  is  healed,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople returns  to  his  duty.  The  reunion  of  the 
schismatics  of  the  Gh*eek  rite,  which  would  be  soon  followed 
by  that  of  the  Armenian  rite,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Eastern  empire  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  regeneration  of  all  Asia.  To  this  reunion  Great 
Britain  is  more  opposed  than  even  Bussia,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  France  is  veiy  earnest  for  it.  The 
Holy  Father  is  laboring  for  it,  and  if  the  Allies  favored  it 
in  good  faith,  and  showed  that  they  sympathized  with  the 
Christians  rather  than  with  the  Turks,  it  could  be  easily 
effected.  This  effected,  and  the  Greek  Church  restored 
to  its  vitality,  and  strengthened  by  its  union  with  the 
West,  the  Turks  would  be  converted,  and  the  beautiful 
regions  they  have  desolated  for  four  hundred  years  would 
once  more  teem  with  a  rich  and  flourishing  Christian  pop- 
ulation, and  assume  their  original  rank  in  the  Christian 
world.  A  new  Christian  empire  would  arise,  like  that  of 
the  Franks  in  the  West  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
which  would  be  a  suflicient  counterpoise  to  that  of  Bussia. 
Whether  this  will  be  effected  or  not,  is  more  than  we 
are  able  to  say ;  but  this  much  we  will  ventiu^  to  say,  that 
till  it  is  effected  the  Eastern  question  is  not  settled.  As 
long  as  Bussia  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Christians  of  the 
East,  and  as  long  as  she  can  appear  to  be  fighting  for  the 
Cross  against  the  Crescent,  she  will  extend  herself  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  threaten  the  Euro- 
pean balance  of  power.  The  present  peace  we  apprehend 
will  prove  only  a  truce.  Bussia  believes  that  it  is  her  mis- 
sion to  drive  out  the  Turks,  and  restore  the  Cross  on  St. 
Bophia  ;  and  unless  others  fulfil  that  mission,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  it.  She  will  be  right  in  doing  so,  for 
the  Turk  never  has  acquired,  and  never  can  acquire,  by 
the  law  of  Christendom,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  stranger 
to  the  Christian  faith,  the  right  to  hold  a  Christian  people 
in  subjection.  As  against  the  Turk  Bussia  is  Christian,  and 
has  the  right  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  subjugated  Chris- 
tian population.  This  i)oint  Mr.  Dix  has  discussed  at  length, 
and  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  well  written  pages,  for  its  full 
and  satisfactory  discussion. 
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As  regards  the  East,  the  war  has,  therefore,  in  our  view, 
settled  nothing  ;  and  a  few  years  may  see  the  same  complica- 
tions reappear.  In  the  West  nothing  is  settled,  except  the 
personal  position  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  England 
has  lost  Russia  as  her  ally  ;  she  had  already  lost  Austria  ; 
and  she  can,  in  a  war  with  France,  count  upon  no  European 
ally.  Austria  has  also  lost  Russia  as  her  ally,  and  will  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  sustain  herself  between  France  and 
Prussia.  We  see  not  how  Austria  is  to  sustain  herself  in 
Italy,  or  what  is  to  prevent  Napoleon  III.  from  adopting 
and  carrying  out  the  Italian  policy,  shadowed  forth  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Colonel  Edgar  Ney.  She  cannot  rely  on 
Russia  to  come  to  her  aid  ;  and  that  policy  so  much  accords^ 
in  so  far  as  it  is  hostile  to  Catholicity,  with  the  policy  of 
England,  that  she  can  rely  just  as  little  on  the  assistance 
of  Great  Britain.  If  the  newspaper  reports  of  conversa- 
tions held  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  close  of  the  peace 
conferences,  on  Italian  affairs,  are  worthy  of  any  confidence, . 
an  Italian  question  is  likely  soon  to  arise  of  far  more  diffi- 
cult solution  than  that  of  the  East.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  credit  these  reports ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  Austria  consented  to  assume  her  attitude  towards 
Russia,  without  being  reassured  as  to  her  Italian  possessions 
by  France  and  Great  Britain. 

There  are  questions  enough  in  regard  to  the  East  yet 
remaining,  to  make  the  Allies  chary  of  raising  Italian  ques- 
tions. Since  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article  was  written, 
we  have  seen  the  treaty,  as  published  in  the  newspapers. 
We  see  that  the  government  of  the  Danubian  principaliti^ 
is  not  settled  by  the  treaty  ;  and  there  is  room  for  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  We  perceive  also, 
that  the  Hatti-houmayoun,  conceding  equal  civil  rights  to 
the  Christians  of  the  Empire,  though  communicated  to  the 
Congress,  is  not  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Five 
Powers,  and  that  these  Powers  disclaim  all  right  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  Christian  population,  or  to  interpose 
between  them  and  the  Sultan.  Thus  they  have  sacrificed 
the  Christians,  and  left  to  Russia  all  the  reason  for  inter- 
posing her  protection  she  ever  had.  The  two  great  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  war,  that  of  the  Principalities  and 
that  of  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  remain  in 
fact  open  questions,  and  questions  on  which  the  Allies 
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themselves  are  not  unlikely  to  disagree.  Russia  will  hardly 
escape  being  drawn  into  the  quarrel  ;  and  we  may  in  a  very 
few  years  find  Turkey  flying  to  her  for  protection  against 
her  present  occupants. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  future.  Just  at 
present  much  depends  on  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
whose  policy  or  conduct  it  is  never  easy  to  foresee,  because 
he  avails  himself  of  events,  and  never  shapes  them.  He 
uses  men  and  events,  but  has  not  the  order  of  intellect 
that  controls  them.  We  confess  we  have  little  confidence  in 
him,  and  always  apprehend  more  evil  than  good  from  any 
policy  he  may  adopt.  We  do  not  oppose  his  dynasty,  for 
France  cannot  be  a  republic,  and  we  prefer  the  Bonapartes 
to  the  Bourbons.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  wise  for  Catholic 
journalists  to  eulogize  him.  Indeed,  we  regret  that  some 
expressions  escaped  us  in  our  last  Review,  which  have  led  a 
few  of  our  Catholic  friends  to  suppose  that  we  have  joined 
his  admirers.  A  Catholic  journalist,  who  fancies  that  he 
has  received  a  mission  to  set  us  right  before  the  American 
people,  and  whose  practice  is  to  censure  us  for  the  doctrine 
we  advocate,  and  then  to  bring  out  and  defend  as  its  own, 
and  as  a  doctrine  opposed  to  ours,  the  very  doctrine  we 
maintain,  almost  approved  our  remarks  on  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  This  alarmed  our  conscience,  and  made  us 
suspect  that  we  had  either  said  some  very  foolish  thing,  or 
been  guilty  of  some  gross  inconsistency.  We  aim  to  be 
just  to  every  man,  and  to  acknowledge  talent  where  we 
find  it.  Were  we  a  Frenchman  in  France,  we  should  sup- 
port the  Emperor ;  for  there  would  be  there  no  alternative. 
As  an  American,  and  a  Catholic,  we  believe  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  our  duty  both  to  our  Church  and  to  our 
country  to  eulogize  him.  Catholicity  is  opposed  to  revolu- 
tionism, to  anarchy,  if  you  will,  to  Red  Republicanism  ; 
but  she  is  not  the  friend  of  Caesarism,  or  despotism  in  any 
form.  She  accepts  in  every  country  the  political  order  she 
finds  established,  and  does  the  best  she  can  with  it ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  order  most  agreeable  to  her 
wishes,  and  most  consonant  to  her  principles,  is  the  order 
which  is  established  in  this  country.  To  eulogize  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  to  declaim  against  American  democracy  in 
the  name  of  Catholicity,  does  not  become  a  Catholic  jour- 
nalist  in  America,  and  is  simply  justifying  the  Know<- 
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Nothing  movement.  Men  placed  in  responsible  situations; 
in  times  like  these,  should  weigh  well  the  words  they  speak. 
The  Church  is  conservative^  but  she  is  not  a  Cadsttrist. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  the  Eastern  war  and  the 
recent  peace  alike  prove  to  us,  that  European  statesmen 
take  no  enlarged  views,  and  act  only  in  reference  to  tem- 
porary questions.  Liberal  and  religious  considerations  have 
no  weight  with  them  ;  and  they  seek  only  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  moment.  Louis  Napoleon  is  laboring  with 
great  success  to  materialize  France,  and  to  destroy  the  in- 
terest of  Frenchmen  in  great  moral,  social,  political,  and 
spiritual  questions.  If  his  policy  succeeds,  we  shall  in  a 
few  years  see  France  as  engrossed  in  material  interests,  as 
is  England  herself,  and  with  just  as  little  sense  of  religion. 
The  forms  of  religion  and  the  pomp  of  worship  may  be 
preserved,  but  religious  thought  and  religious  life  will  have 
passed  away,  not  to  return  till  a  new  calamity  befalls  the 
nation.  This  will  result  from  the  fact,  that  the  only  free- 
dom that  policy  allows  is  freedom  to  live  and  labor  for  the 
goods  of  the  body.  France  may,  like  England,  become  rich 
in  worldly  goods,  but  she  now  bids  fair  to  become  poor  in 
all  that  which  has  hitherto  constituted  her  glory. 

We  intended,  on  commencing  this  article,  to  speak  of 
the  Anglo-French  Alliance  in  its  probable  relations  to  this 
Westein  Hemisphere ;  but  events  succeed  one  another  with 
such  rapidity,  and  the  aspect  of  things  changes  so  often  and 
so  suddenly,  that  what  we  should  say  to-day  would  be  ob- 
solete to-morrow.  We  have  no  belief  in  the  permanence 
of  that  alliance.  The  questions  likely  to  arise  in  Turkey, 
the  Principalities,  and  Italy,  will  most  probably  dissolve 
it ;  if  not,  rival  commercial  and  industrial  interests  will 
prevent  its  long  continuance.  But  even  its  permanence 
has  nothing  very  alarming  for  us.  France  will  not  in  mere 
wantonness,  or  in  a  spirit  of  imperial  propagandism,  make 
war  upon  us  ;  and  Great  Britain  cannot  afford  to  do  it,  be- 
cause the  injury  she  might  do  us  would  be  at  least  an  equal 
injury  to  herself.  A  commercial  and  manufacturing  nation, 
like  Great  Britain,  must  be  mad  to  go  to  war  with  her  best 
customer,  and  without  whose  custom  she  must  shut  up  shop. 
The  enlistment  question  by  the  energetic  action  of  our  gov- 
ernment, we  presume,  is  settled  ;  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can question  is  in  a  &ir  way  of  settling  itself.   Any  flagrant 
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attempt  of  France  or  England  to  gain  an  undue  contix)!  in 
Mexico  will  be  followed  by  the  annexation  of  that  distracted 
Republic  to  the  Union, — a  thing  which  we  do  not  desire, 
but  which  must  come,  if  European  powers  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter.  Mexico,  and  especially  the  Church  in 
Mexico,  would  gain  by  the  annexation,  and  we  could  not 
oppose  it  on  Catholic  grounds. 

We  are  of  course  unprepared  for  war  ;  and  as  our  policy 
is  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  always  shall  be  unprepared 
tot  war,  till  war  comes.  France  and  England  combined 
could  do  us  serious  injury,  if  they  were  to  attack  us  ;  but 
they  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The  third 
year  of  the  war  would  be  fatal  to  them.  On  our  own  soil 
we  are  invincible  ;  and  the  trial,  were  it  to  come,  would 
disprove  Buflfon's  theory,  that  man  degenerates  in  the  New 
World,  Upon  the  whole,  old  Europe  had  better  attend  to 
her  own  affairs,  and  let  us  on  this  continent  alone.  We 
wish  Europe  well ;  we  acknowledge  her  superiority  in  many 
things  over  us  ;  but  we  hold  ourselves  independent  Ameri- 
cans, ready  to  take  advice^  and  to  spurn  dictation  ;  we  feel 
that  we  have  certain  advantages  which  she  wants,  and  is  not 
likely  to  secure.  Here  we  are  not  cursed  by  being  over- 
governed.  Here  man  is  man,  and  accustomed  to  rely  on 
himself.  He  is  not  in  perpetual  leading  strings.  He  is 
not,  as  in  old  Europe,  impatient  of  authority,  and  yet 
unable  to  govern  himself.  Here  he  can  be  manly ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  gets  rid  of  Calvinism  and  his  European 
servility,  and  becomes  Catholic,  a  member  of  a  Church  that 
gives  his  nature  fair  play,  he  will  prove  himself  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  world.  Let  old  Europe  beware  how 
she  attempts  to  interfere  with  his  natural  development. 


Art.  IV. — Baison  et  Foi :  Essai  sur  FldSe  pure  de  la  Be- 
ligionj  appliquee  au  Catholicism.  Par  M.  I'ABBt  Col- 
lard.     Caen  et  Paris.     1855.     8vo.  pp.  686. 

The  Abb6  Collard  has  given  us  in  this  volume  an  elabo- 
rate work  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  His 
style  is  lively,  and  his  thought  is  usually  just.  His  general 
design  is  excellent,  and  the  method  he  pursues  in  treating  bis 
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subject  is  scientific  and  felicitous.  The  fault  we  find  witk 
his  work  is  that  it  is  too  diffuse,  and  lacks  condensation  and 
vigor.  It,  moreover,  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
country,  however  well  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
France  ;  for  it  relies  too  much  in  its  arguments  on  the  con- 
cessions of  Rationalists, — concessions  which  mean  little,  and 
by  which  no  Rationalist  or  non-Catholic  will  hold  himself 
bound  any  further  than  it  suits  his  purpose. 

Without  intending  any  special  reference  to  the  Abb^ 
Collard's  book,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  in  general, 
that  we  seldom  light  upon  a  modem  popular  work  against 
non-Catholics  that  seems  to  us  to  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  to  touch  with  a  free,  bold  and  firm  band,  the 
precise  difficulty,  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  non-Catholic 
himself  Even  the  Summa  contra  OentUeSj  of  St.  Thomas, 
perfectly  conclusive  as  it  is  against  all  who  reject  the 
Church,  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  non- 
Catholic  mind  of  the  age  and  country.  Very  few  non- 
Catholics  are  able  to  recognize  their  own  objections  in  those 
stated  and  refuted  by  the  Angelic  Doctor.  The  objections 
of  non-Catholics  are,  we  concede,  in  all  times  and  places 
substantially  the  same ;  but  he  who  treats  them  as  the 
same  will  always  fail,  because  they  who  entertain  them  do 
not  perceive  the  identity.  They  vary  in  their  subjective 
forms  with  every  individual,  and  unless  met  in  those  ever- 
varying  forms,  they  are  not  practically  met  at  alL 

Perhaps  the  defect  of  our  popular  controversial  works 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  treat  the  objections 
of  non-Catholics  too  exclusively  from  a  purely  intellectual 
point  of  view.  The  objections  urged  against  us  are  never 
purely  intellectual,  and  appear  to  those  who  entertain  them 
to  be  mutilated  when  reduced  to  their  strictly  logical  value. 
They  who  ui^  them  have  never  subjected  them  to  a  rigid 
analysis,  and  are  unable  to  recognize  them  when  stated  in 
their  strictly  logical  form.  They  feel  that  something  is 
omitted,  that  some  shade  df  meaning  is  neglected,  and  that 
they  are,  by  no  means,  in  our  statements  what  they  are  in 
their  own  minds.  This  is  because  their  objections  are 
partly  fix>m  the  intellect^  and  partly  fit>m  feeling, — ^partly 
objective,  so  to  speak,  and  parly  subjective,  and  our  logical 
statements  reproduce  only  the  objective  portion,  and  take 
no][acoount  of  the  subjective  element.  All  the  real  value  of 
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the  objection,  of  course,  is  in  what  is  objective,  and  when 
that  is  refuted  all  is  refuted  that  logically  needs  refuting  ; 
and  all  that  would  be  necessary,  practically,  if  non-Catho- 
lics were  always  strictly  logical.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  rarely  logical ;  they  rarely  understand  that  all 
truth  is  objective,  and  still  more  rarely  reduce,  in  their 
own  minds,  their  objections  to  distinct  logical  propositions. 
They  do  not  distinguish  what  is  of  feeling  from  what  is  of 
reason  ;  and  practically  what  is  of  feeling,  what  is  purely 
subjective,  has  infinitely  more  weight  with  them  than  what 
is  of  pure  reason,  or  can  be  objectively  stated.  We  are 
disposed,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  failure  of  our  popular 
controversial  works,  especially  in  our  times  and  country,  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  too  rigidly  logical,  or  rely  too  much 
on  the  pure  intellect,  or  scholastic  analysis.  The  rigid  logical 
training  given  in  our  schools  fits  us  to  be  acute  and  subtle 
disputants,  but  in  some  measure  unfits  us,  unless  men  of 
original  genius  and  rare  ability,  to  address,  with  effect,  the 
non-Catholic  public.  A  freer  and  broader,  and  a  less  rigid 
scholastic  training,  would  render  us  more  efficient. 

The  impression  our  controversial  works  make  on  the 
majority  of  non-Catholic  readers  is  that  our  religion  is 
purely  objective, — addresses  itself  solely  to  the  external  sen- 
ses  or  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  has  nothing  for  the  heart, 
nothing  for  the  soul,  for  the  spiritual  and  deeper  instincts 
of  our  nature.  They  turn  away  fix)m  it  as  merely  outward 
and  showy,  or  as  cold,  dry,  and  formd.  Of  course  nothing 
is  more  false  than  such  an  impression,  but  have  we  taken 
sufficient  care  to  guard  against  it  ?  Do  we  sufficiently  re- 
flect on  the  imscholastic  culture  of  modem  non-Catholics, 
and  their  vast  distance  from  mediceval  scholasticism  ? 
We  venerate  the  great  scholastic  doctors,  and  do  all  we  can 
to  induce  people  to  study  them,  but  scholasticism  was 
never  intended  to  be  adopted  in  addressing  the  popular 
mind,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  schocris,  and  only  for  the 
schools.  Out  of  the  schools,  with  'the  people,  a  Doctor 
Eck  stands  no  chance  before  a  Doctor  Martin  Luther^  who 
despises  the  schools,  and  speaks  out^  from  the  impulbos  of 
his  own  rich  but  disorderly  nature.  We  iMve  now^  for  the 
most  part,  to  deal  with  the  people,  :to  adcbess  ibe  t>Ppti]ar 
mind  and  the  popular  heart,  and  >t)iet&ore  6d4)la8iio  in 
form  we  are,  the  less  practicidly  e£b^ieM  utrnt-  wa  be. 
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Oar  disputes  are  now  not  confined  to  the  schools,  nor  to 
schoolmen  ;  they  are  with  men  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
world, — active,  living  men,  that  is,  living  men  in  their  way ; 
men  not  deficient  in  natural  ability  and  acuteness,  often 
possessing  strong  minds,  brilliant  genius,  warm  hearts,  and 
great  practical  sagacity  and  experience,  but  unskilled  in 
conventional  or  scholastic  rules,  and,  indeed,  despising  them. 
We  cannot  affect  these  men  unless  we  speak  to  them  from 
warm  and  gushing  hearts,  as  well  as  from  pure  intellect, 
and  project  something  of  our  own  subjectivity  as  a  response 
to  theirs.  They  regard  less  what  we  say  than  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  we  say  it ;  less  what  we  address  to  their 
logical  understanding  than  what  we  address  to  their  senti^ 
ments  and  affections.  To  affect  them  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  to  them  as  men,  as  living  men,  not  as  abstractions. 
The  preacher  is  far  more  effectual  with  them  than  the  con- 
troversialist, for  he  appeals  to  their  feelings,  their  internal 
longings,  and  their  nobler  aspirations. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Abb6  CoUard  is  too  scholastic, 
too  logical,  but  he  is  not  strong  and  manly,  and  lacks  vigor 
of  thought  and  expression.  He  is  too  much  of  a  dilettante, 
and  has  not  enough  of  downright  earnestness.  He  does 
not  write  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  throw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  being  into  his  work.     He  forgets  that 

Ernst  ist  das  Leben, 

and  mistakes  a  courtly  polish,  or  a  conventional  politeness 
for  the  sweetness  of  Christian  charity  and  the  unction  of 
the  Spirit.  The  great  question  of  faith  or  no  faith,  of  life 
and  death,  is  no  question  on  which  to  trifle,  or  to  play  off 
quaint  conceits  or  pretty  phrases.  Plain  truth,  plainly 
spoken,  from  a  heart  that  loves  it,  feels  its  worth,  and 
is  ready  to  die  for  it^  is  the  only  politeness  it  is  lawful 
in  such  a  matter  to  study  or  to  practise.  Earnestness  is 
not  bitterness,  nor  is  the  clear,  strong,  direct  and  energetic 
utterance  of  the  plain  truth  rudeness  or  discourteousness. 
The  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  never  rude,  never 
coarse,  never  bitter, — ^but  they  never  hesitate  to  speak  out 
the  plain  truth,  in  strong  language,  in  tones  of  fearful 
energy.  And  so  men  must  speak,  if  they  mean  to  leave 
their  mark  on  their  age,  or  aid  the  progress  of  truth  and 
justice. 
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We  say  notluDg  here  against  the  cultivation  of  gentle- 
ness and  meekness,  sweetness  and  love,  or  in  disparage- 
ment  of  the  threadbare  admonition  to  the  writer,  or 
speaker,  to  study  the  st^avUer  in  modo,  as  well  as  the  for* 
titer  in  re.  Perhaps  we  admire  as  much  as  any  man  the 
union  of  gentleness  and  strength,  and  are  as  much  opposed 
as  any  man  can  be  to  vituperation  and  abuse.  But  we 
are  grieved  when  we  reflect  how  many  a  young  enthusiasm 
has  been  damped,  how  many  a  noble  genius  has  been  blast- 
ed, how  many  a  free,  warm,  loving  heart  has  been  crushed, 
or  thrown  back  on  itself  to  stagnate  and  die,  by  the  mis- 
timed admonitions  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  the  sleek  and 
timid,  the  tepid  and  the  cowardly,  to  be  miki  and  gentle, 
meek  and  courteous,  and  to  avoid  giving  free  utterance  to 
one's  living  thoughts  as  they  rise,  in  the  burning  words  in 
which  they  naturally  clothe  themselves  ;  nay,  we  are  our- 
selves suffering  from  the  withering  effects  of  such  admo- 
nitions, which  have  been  dealt  out  to  us  without  stint  or 
measure  by  our  own  fastidious  friends.  We  have  done 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  we  might  have  done,  if 
our  friends  had  been  willing  to  let  us  have  our  own  way, 
and  bad  not  been  so  afraid  of  our  offending  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  we  were  half  indignant  as  well  as  half 
amused  the  other  day,  at  a  friendly  critic  in  Le  Correapon- 
dantj  who  seems  unable  to  repeat  often  enough  that  we  are 
rough,  rude  and  savage  in  our  forms  of  expression.  Out 
upon  such  fastidiousness !  Be  men, — be  men  in  earnest ; 
be  men  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  then  speak  out  as  liv- 
ing men  in  the  strong  natural  tones  of  men  who  believe 
their  religion  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  soft  tones 
of  the  lute  will  never  rouse  an  Epicurean  age  from  its  sen- 
suality, and  make  it  cry  out.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
They  will  only  lull  it  to  sleep,  and  to  a  sleep  which  is  the 
sleep  of  death.  You  must  disturb  the  age  if  you  would 
heal  it ;  you  must  produce  commotion  in  the  soul  before  you 
can  induce  it  to  seek  reiK)so  in  truth,  or  peace  in  God.  We 
are  inefficient  because  we  are  weak  and  tame,  because  we  are 
hemmed  in  by  the  proprieties,  and  hampered  by  the  petty 
conventionalities  of  an  effeminate  civilization.  We  should 
rise  above  them  when  pleading  the  cause  of  God's  Church, 
when  pleading  the  cause  of  immortal  souls,  and  prove  that 
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the  truth  we  would  defend  warms  oar  own  hearts,  fires  oar 
own  Houls,  and  raises  us  above  ourselves. 

The  Christian,  filled  with  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  can 
never  be  rude,  can  never  be  bitter  or  vituperative,  however 
direct,  energetic,  or  outspoken  he  may  be.  He  has  no 
need  to  be  on  his  guard,  or  to  speak  under  fear  of  the 
ferula  of  his  master.  Be  sure  that  your  purpose  is  holy, 
your  end  is  just ;  recollect  the  presence  of  Gkxl,  your 
accountability  to  Him,  and  then  speak  as  your  own  heart 
prompts.  The  fitting  words  as  well  as  the  fitting  thoughts 
will  be  given  you.  It  is  not  truth  or  love  that  seeks  cir« 
cumlocution  and  reticence,  sofl  phrases  and  bland  tones  ; 
it  is  error  and  craft.  Truth  spurns  all  disguise,  and  love 
goes  always  to  its  end  by  the  direct  and  shortest  route. 
Let  our  young  writers— the  old  are  past  reform — lay  this 
to  heart ;  let  them  get  their  hearts  right  before  G(k1,  fill 
them  with  the  deep,  earnest  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  and 
then  let  them  speak  as  the  spirit  giveth  utterance,  fearing 
to  offend  God,  indeed,  but  fearing  nothing  else,  neither 
men  nor  conventionalities.  Then  will  they  give  us  a  fresh, 
living,  original  literature  ;  then  will  they  make  their  mark 
on  the  age,  and  have  the  glory  of  doing  faithful  service  to 
.iruth  and  virtue. 

The  Abbe  Collard,  writing,  as  he  appears  to  be,  for 
those  who  reject  Catholicity,  seems  to  us  to  err  by  not  tak« 
ing  sufiicient  pains  to  point  out  and  recognize  those  elements 
of  truth  which  are  contained  in  the  doctrines  he  o]>po&e& 
He  labors  with  all  his  might  to  show  their  erroneoUHness, 
but  he  apparently  forgets  that  non- Catholics  embrace  them, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  errors,  bat  for  the  sake  of  the  truth 
mixed  up  with  them.  The  human  intellect  cannot  em* 
brace  pure  error,  any  more  than  the  will  can  embrace  pure 
evil.  The  object  of  the  will  is  good,  and  whenever  one 
wills  evil,  it  is  under  the  relation  of  good«  real  or  apparent'; 
80  the  object  of  the  intellect  is  truth,  and  the  intellect  as- 
sents to  error  only  by  virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  does  not 
distinguish  from  it.  In  all  these  socialistic,  communistic, 
pantheistic,  and  other  non-Catholic  theories,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  which  accredits  them,  which  alone  en* 
dears  them  to  their  adherents,  and  which  their  adhe- 
rents suppose  we  deny.  But  we  are  Catholics,  and  hold 
all  truth,  in  its  unity  and  integrity.  The  Church,  does  and 
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can  exclude  no  trnth,  and,  consequently,  this  trnth  which 
they  have,  and  which  is  all  they  really  assent  to  in  their  theo* 
ries,  we  have  and  hold  as  well  as  they.  Prove  any  thin^  to 
be  true,  and  we  are  bound  by  our  religion  to  accept  it.  We 
should  have  been  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  the  Abbd  Collard 
disentangling  in  the  false  theories  he  combats  the  element 
of  truth  they  contain,  and  showing  its  place  in  Catholic 
doctrine.  Non-Catholics  are  sure  of  a  truth  in  their  theo* 
ries,  and  they  do  not  detect  that  truth  in  ordinary  Catholic 
teaching,  or  distinguish  it  from  the  errors  which,  in  their 
minds,  accompany  it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  point  out  their 
errors  so  long  as  we  leave  them  to  suppose  that  we  reject 
their  truth.  Our  first  step  should  be  to  distinguish  that 
truth,  and  show  them  that  we  do  really  hold  it. 

Modem  infidelity  is  not,  as  so  many  suppose,  a  reaction 
against  Catholicity,  but  against  Calvinistic  or  Jansenistic 
theology  and  morals,  and,  as  against  them,  it  is  perfectly 
defensible.  It  is  a  manly  protest  in  behalf  of  human  na-» 
ture  and  human  reason,  which  Calvinism  theoretically  anni* 
bilates.  It  is  a  protest  against  a  pretended  religion  that 
outrages  common  sense,  and  deprives  man  of  his  manhood  ; 
that  denies  his  nature  under  pretence  of  exalting  grace,  and 
his  reason  under  pretence  uf  magnifying  revelation.  So  far 
it  is  just,  and  is  prompted  by  the  irrepressible  instincts  of 
human  nature.  Thus  far  they  do  and  say  nothing  which 
we  ourselves  may  not  do  and  say.  Their  error  is  not  in  as- 
serting the  rights  of  reason,  or  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
human  nature,  but  in  supposing  that  in  doing  so  they  as- 
sert something  denied  by  Catholicity.  Human  nature, 
since  made  by  God,  is  and  must  be  good,  and  cannot  have 
been  totally  depraved  and  rendered  a  mass  of  corruption  by 
the  Fall.  In  so  far  as  the  workmanship  of  GKxl,  it  is  as 
good  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  came  forth  from  the  hands  of 
its  Maker.  Being  and  good — mmmum  ens  and  summum 
honurriy  as  all  the  schoolmen,  and  all  not  Manichaeans 
teach,  are  identical.  All  creatures  have  th^ir  being  in  God  ; 
in  him  live  and  move  and  are,  so  far  as  they  are  at  all 
They  exist  only  by  participation  of  his  being,  and  so  far  as 
they  participate  of  his  being  they  participate  of  good,  and  are 
g)od.  Their  total  corruption  would  be  their  total  annihilation. 
Even  Satan  himself,  as  a  creature  of  Gtxl,  in  his  essential 
or  physical  nature  is  good,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  he  partici* 
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pates  of  being,  for,  in  so  far,  even  he  participates  of  Grod, 
No  creature  of  Otod  can  be  evil  in  any  other  sense  than  in 
the  abuse  of  his  liberty  or  his  moral  faculties.  Man  is  not 
evil  in  his  physical  nature,  in  his  essential  existence  or  his' 
natural  fiiculties  ;  he  is  and  can  be  evil  only  by  abusing  his 
natural  faculties,  or  using  them  for  a  wrong  purpose.  Who- 
ever should  maintain  to  the  contrary  would  not  only  dis- 
parage nature,  but  dishonor  God,  its  creator. 

Are  we  wrong  in  supposing  that  our  popular  controver- 
sialists do  not  feel  sufficiently  the  importance  of  recognizing 
this  true  side  of  modem  unbelief,  and  presenting  in  a  strong 
light  that  aspect  of  Catholic  doctrine,  which  accepts  and 
harmonizes  it  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and 
of  grace  ?  The  impression  of  non-Catholics,  not  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  scheme,  is,  that  the  Church  denies  or  denigrates 
nature  to  make  way  for  grace,  and  reason  to  make  way  for 
revelation,  or  authority.  Eveiy  Catholic  knows  that  such 
is  not  the  fact  with  the  Church,  but  does  every  one  feel  the 
importance  of  showing  to  non-Catholics  that  it  is  not  ? 
Indeed,  even  among  Catholics  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  find, 
now  and  then,  a  slight  Jansenistic  tendency,  which  makes 
them  afraid,  that  if  they  give  to  reason  and  nature  their 
due,  we  shall  practically  encourage  modem  rationalism  or 
naturalism,  and  strengthen  the  tendency,  already  too  strong, 
to  overlook  the  absolute  need  in  which  we  all  stand  of 
grace  and  supernatural  revelation.  Ought  we  to  share 
this  fear  ?  We  should,  indeed,  always  insist  most  earn- 
estly on  the  truth,  which  is  the  more  especially  opposed  to  the 
dominant  error  of  the  age  and  country,  but  not,  it  seems  to 
us,  till  we  have  analyzed  that  error,  and  disengaged  and 
accepted  the  tmth  which  has  led  to  its  adoption.  We 
would  go,  in  our  times,  and  especially  in  our  country,  where 
the  old  Calvinistic  or  Puritanical  forms  of  Protestantism 
are  losing  their  hold  on  the  people,  as  far  in  our  attempts 
to  rehabilitate  nature  and  natural  reason,  as  the  tmth  per- 
mits. We  would  give  more  prominence  to  the  maxim, 
grace  supples  nature,  than  is  usually  given  it  in  our  popu- 
lar controiwrsial  works.  We  would  undeceive  our  rational- 
izing adversaries,  and  show  them  that,  according  to  the 
Church,  grace  does  not  supersede  nature,  or,  in  converting 
the  soul,  suppress  any  of  its  natural  instincts ;  or  reverse 
any  one  of  its  inherent  laws.     Grace  takes  nature  as  its 
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starting-point,  leaves  it  all  that  it  really  is,  fl^ee  to  do  a}l 
that,  without  abusing  itself  it  can  do  ;  and  simply  conoes 
to  it  as  a  help,  as  an  auxilium,  blends  in  with  its  nor^ 
mal  action,  elevates  it  above  itself,  and  enables  it  to  do 
what  unassisted  it  conld  not  do,  and  to  attain  to  an  in- 
finitely higher  and  more  glorious  destiny,  than  it  conld 
aspire  to  by  its  own  strength  alone.  It  accepts  nature, 
supposes  always  its  presence  and  activity, — supposes  always 
its  activity  in  the  highest  supernatural  virtue,  and  its  ac- 
tivity fipom  its  own  centre,  according  to  its  own  laws.  In 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  charity,  impossible  without  grace, 
my  nature  is  as  present  and  as  active,  as  in  the  natural 
virtue  of  philanthropy.  Nature,  indeed,  is  not  grace,  and 
can  never  rise  of  itself  to  the  supernatural  order ;  but  it  is 
fitted  to  the  reception  of  grace,  and  it  is  only  under  the 
influence  of  supernatural  grace  that  it  does  or  can  attain 
to  its  full  development  and  growth,  even  as  nature.  In  a 
certain  sense,  grace,  in  the  present  state,  is  necessary  to 
complete  nature,  no  less  than  to  supematuralize  it.  Thus 
understood,  the  assertion  of  the  insufficiency  of  nature,  and 
the  necessity  of  grace,  in  no  sense  degrades  nature  or  de- 
prives us  of  our  manhood. 

Is  a  man  degraded,  is  his  nature  wronged,  by  acquiring 
through  habit  a  facility  of  doing  a  thing  which  is  difficult, 
nay,  impossible  to  him  who  has  not  the  habit  ?  Let  a  man 
who  has  never  written  a  letter,  attempt  to  form  letters  by 
writing,  and  he  cannot  do  it.  What  a  difterence  between 
the  man  habituated  to  it,  in  felling  a  tree  with  an  axe,  and 
him  who  has  never  taken  an  axe  in  his  hand  i  We  all  know 
and  understand  the  increased  power  or  facility  of  doing 
a  thing  derived  from  habit ;  and  none  of  us  ever  looks 
upon  the  acquisition  of  this  power,  or  facility,  as  derogatory 
to  nature.  Now  grace  is  a  habit,  hdbitus,  not  acquired 
indeed,  but  supematurally  infused  ;  yet  in  relation  to  our 
natural  powers,  though  infused,  it  operates  the  same  as 
any  other  habit,  precisely  the  same  as  if  acquired.  It  blends 
with  our  natural  powers,  elevates  them,  and  enables  them  to 
do  what  without  it  they  could  not  do.  How  can^he  simple 
fact,  that  it  is  an  infused  instead  of  an  acquired  habit,  de- 
press nature,  or  detract  from  our  natural  dignity  and  worth  ? 
What  is  there  in  it,  more  than  in  an  acquired  habit,  deroga- 
tory to  out  proper  manhood  ? 

Calvinistic  theology  denies  reason  to  make  way  for  reve- 
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latioD.    It  does  not  explain  to  ns  that,  God  from  the  be- 
ginDiDg  having  designed  us  for  a  snpernatural  beatitude^ 
natural  reason  must  needs  be  inadequate,  both  to  the  com- 
prehension and  to  the  attainment  of  our  destiny.    It  forgets 
that  even  before  the  Fall  man  was  constituted  in  justice,  and 
possessed  the  int^n^ty  of  his  nature,  by  supernatural  gifts 
and  graces,  not  by  bis  natural  powers  and  endowments  alone. 
Forgetting  that  the  positive  loss  by  the  Fall  was  simply  the 
loss  of  innocence,  of  the  supernatural  grace  which  elevated 
man,  that  is,  supernatural  justice,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
nature,  that  is,  exemption  from  disease  and  pain,  and  the 
8uI>jection  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the  appetites  and 
propensities  to  reason,  attached  to  that  supernatural  grace, 
and  made  dependent  on  its  preservation,  it  maintains  that 
man  lost  his  natural  spiritual  faculties,  and  became  deprived 
of  reason  and  free-will,  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought^ 
or  of  performing  a  good  deed,  even  in  the  natural  as  well 
as  in  the  supernatural  order.     It  thus  degrades,  really  anni- 
hilates natural  reason,  and  with  it  our  natural  moral  faculty. 
Jansenism  does  the  same.    It  annihilates  nature,  it  destroys 
reason,  and  brings  grace  and  revelation,  not  as  an  aid  or 
help  to  reason  and  nature,  but  as  a  substitute  for  them.    It 
founds  faith  on  skepticism,  and  science  on  &ith,  as  do  our 
exaggerated  Traditionalists,  recently  condemned  by  the  Holy 
See.    Men  outside  of  the  Catholic  world,  who  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  embrace  such  a  theology,  and  concluding 
rashly  that  it  is  virtually,  if  not  formally,  held  by  all  who 
nbaintain  an  authoritative  supernatural  revelation,  feel  that 
as  reasonable  men,  as  men  who  are  not  prepared  absolutely 
to  stultify  themselves,  they  must  reject  all  revelation  and 
fall  back  on  natural  reason  alone,  not  as  absolutely  suffi- 
cient, but  as  the  best  and  only  light  they  have. 

Now  these  men  fall,  we  concede,  into  a  fatal  error  ;  but 
it  is  of  no  use  to  combat  their  error,  unless  we  distinguish 
and  accept  their  truth.  As  against  Calvinists  or  Jansenists, 
they  are  right:  a  religion  that  begins  by  the  denial  of 
reason,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  asserting  its  total 
corruption,  condemns  itself  in  advance,  for  it  is  incapable  g£ 
beihg  proved.  Whatever  is  provable,  must  be  provable 
either  by  reason  or  to  reason ;  and  where  there  is  no  reason, 
there  is  and  can  be  nothing  provable.  Faith  itself  pre- 
supposes reason  ;  and  even  when  supernatural  it  is  an  act 
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of  reanon,  though  of  reason  elevated  and  assisted  by  graoe« 
It  is  idle  to  bring  argaments  to  prove  either  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation or  our  need  of  a  revelation,  so  long  as  we  leave  its  re- 
jecters td  suppose  that  we  deny  or  discredit  reason.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  begin  by  disabusing  them  ;  by  showing  unbelievers 
that  we  are  not  Cal  viuists ;  that  with  us,  as  grace  supposes  na- 
ture, so  revelation  supposes  reason  ;  and  by  frankly  conceding 
to  them  that  reason  is  their  right,  and  that  it  is  their  duty, 
as  well  as  their  necessity,  to  reject  whatever  is  unreasonable, 
or  really  repugnant  to  natural  reason.  Revelation  does  not 
supersede  reason,  or  abrogate  a  single  one  of  its  rights  ;  and 
we  are  very  free  to  say  that  if  it  did,  we  would  reject  it,  and 
refuse  to  hear  a  single  argument  in  its  defence.  It  is  not 
that  a  man  has  less  reason  with  revelation  than  h®  has 
without  it,  but  that  he  has  something  more  than  reason, 
and  something  which  even  enlarges  reason  itself.  Bevela- 
tion  may  bring  to  our  apprehension  what  is  above  reason, 
but  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  reason  ;  and  any  thiog  pur- 
porting to  be  a  revelation  that  is  really  repugnant  to  reason, 
is  by  that  fact  alone  proved  not  to  be  a  revelation  of  God. 
But  the  fact  that  a  doctrine  is  above  reason,  is  not  a  proof 
that  it  is  against  reason  :  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
reason  herself  asserts  her  own  limitation,  and  that  what  she 
knows  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  all  that  is  or  exists. 
Man  has,  as  Gioberti  has  well  maintained,  the  faculty  of 
sovrintelligenza,  super-intelligence,  or  a  faculty,  a  myste- 
rious faculty  most  assuredly,  that  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  than  we  know,  or  by  our  natural  faculties  can 
know.  This  faculty,  which  has  its  root  in  the  soul's  sense 
of  its  own  potentiality,  is  that  within  us  which  renders  us 
capable  of  receiving  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  co-ope- 
rating with  the  grace  given  to  enable  us  to  believe  it.  We 
concede  that  Catholic  dogma  c(m tains  mysteries  which  reason 
cannot  comprehend  ;  but  we  deny  that  in  any  one  of  these 
mysteries  there  is  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  or  that  reason 
can  say  is  false,  or  cannot  be.  We  assert  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  reason  alone  for  all  the  necessities  of  man ;  we 
assert  its  impotence  in  the  supernatural  order,  strictly 
BO-called,  but  we  assert  its  sufficiency  and  even  its  infalli- 
bility in  its  own  order,  when  reasonably  used,  that  is,  when 
not  warped  by  pnjudice,  or  obscured  by  passion.  It  is  im- 
portant to  dwell  on  this  fact ;  and  we  think  our  popular 
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oontroversialistB  do  not  nsaallf  take  sufficient  pains  to  make 
it  dear  to  the  non-Catholic  mind,  and  to  defend  reason 
itself.  Notwithstanding  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  our 
times,  and  perhaps  because  of  them,  the  most  fatal  doubt 
of  our  age  is,  as  P^re  Gratry  has  well  said,  the  doubt,  not 
of  revelation,  but  of  reason  itself;  and  the  Catholic  is  called 
upon  to  defend  reason,  as  the  preamble  to  his  defence  of  his 
Church. 

Non-Catholics  object  to  us,  that  we  demand  belief  on 
authority  ;  but  this  in  reality  is  an  objection  in  tljeir  minds, 
chiefly  because  they  suppose  we  substitute  authority  for  rea- 
son, and  do  not  recognize  in  belief  on  authority,  a  real  act  of 
reason.  Nothing,  of  course,  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  sub- 
stitute authority  for  reason,  or  to  suppose  that  any'authority 
can  be  a  good  ground  of  faith  after  reason  is  denied.  Faith  is 
an  assent  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  will ; 
and  is,  and  must  be,  in  order  to  be  faith,  an  act  of  reason. 
To  deny  reason  is  to  deny  both  &ith  and  the  possibility  oi 
faith ;  and  hence,  without  the  act  or  exercise  of  reason, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  act  of  faith.  The  unbeliever  sees  this 
more  or  less  clearly  ;  and  supposing  that  we,  like  Calvinists, 
assert  authority  only  as  a  substitute  for  reason,  he  refuses 
to  entertain  any  argument  in  behalf  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  He  sets  us  down  as  offering,  in  the  very  outset, 
an  affront  to  reason  ;  for  the  very  proposition  of  authority 
in  matters  of  belief  he  looks  upon  as  the  denial  of 
reason.  Here,  again,  we  think  our  controverdalists  do 
not  take  sufficient  pains  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the 
non-Catholic  his  prejudice  f^inst  authority.  They  pre- 
sent authority,  as  it  seems,  to  non-Catholics,  as  an  outward 
mechanical  force,  which  has,  and  can  have,  no  real  relation 
to  the  interior  acts  of  the  understanding.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand how  such  exterior  force,  or  such  external  authority, 
can  convince  the  reason,  and  call  forth  its  interior  assent. 
Authority  seems  to  him  as  addressed  to  the  will  only  ;  and 
we  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  believe  at  the  simple 
command  of  the  will.  The  assent  of  the  intellect  is  not 
voluntary,  is  not  an  act  of  free-will ;  and  it  does  not  depend 
solely  on  our  will  to  give  it  or  to  withhold  it.  But  we  cannot, 
whatever  our  dispositions,  believe  that  to  which  our  intellect 
'  does  not  assent,  or  that  of  which  our  reason  is  not  convinced. 
Suppose  our  reason  tells  us  one  thing,  and  our  Church  corn- 
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mands  U8  to  believe  another,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
believe  the  Church  against  our  reason  P  Certainly,  in  such 
a  case,  supposing  reason  does  reallj  teach  one  thing,  and 
the  Church  its  contradictory,  we  could  not  believe  the 
Church,  for  no  man  does  or  can,  on  any  conceivable  au- 
thority, believe  what  contradicts  reason,  ot  for  which  ho 
has  not  an  authority  satisfactory  to  reason  :  we  deceive  our- 
selves, if  we  think  we  can,  for  the  belief  is  always  of  thai 
to  which  the  intellect  assents.  The  intellect  is  not,  and 
cannot  be^  false  ;  and  where  there  is  error  there  is  no  intelli- 
gence, no  intellectual  act.  The  light  of  reason  is  (xod  ; 
and  reason  when  it  really  acts  rests  for  its  truth  on  the  ve- 
racity of  God,  and  cannot  be  deceived,  unless  God  dc^^ivea 
it.  There  is,  then,  and  can  be,  no  authority  sufficient  to 
accredit  what  is  reaUy  contradictory  even  to  natural  reason. 
If  the  case  c^  the  Church  and  reason  coming  in  direct  con- 
flict occurred,  ot  could  occur,  it  would  be  fital  to  her  au- 
thority ;  and  we  could  not  rationally  believe  any  thing  for 
the  reason  that  she  teaches  it.  So  much  must  be  conceded 
to  reason  even  in  matters  of  revelation,  or  of  Catholic  faith. 
The  authority  of  the  Church  must  be  connected  with  reason, 
and  shown  to  rest  on  that  same  Divine  veracity  on  which 
reason  itself  rests,  or  else  it  is  no  sufficient  authority  for 
asserting  or  denying  any  proposition  whatever. 

All  certainty  comes  from  God  ;  and  in  those  erroneous 
propositions  of  which  people  pretend  to  be  certain,  it  is 
ODilj  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  and  which  they  do 
not  distinguish,  that  they  really  are  certain.  In  natural 
reason  we  are  certain,  because  Gk)d  is  the  light  of  reason, 
and  we  see  the  truth  inunediately  in  his  light,  which  illumines 
the  intellect — "the  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every 
man  coming  into  this  world.''  But  we  attain  through 
natural  reason  not  all  truth,  and  there  is  truth  of  a  su- 
pernatural order.  Nothing  prevents  God,  if  he  chooses, 
from  revealing  this  supernatural  truth  immediately  to 
diosen  messengers,  and  mediately  through  them  to  all.  If 
he  gives  us  full  proof,  that  is,  proof  satisfactory  to  reason, 
that  he  has  revealed  it  to  them,  and  assures  us  that  he 
takes  care  that  they  shall  communicate  it  to  us  exactly  as 
he  has  communicated  it  to  them,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  ground — the  veracity  of  God — ^for  believing  it,  that 
we  have  for  believing  any  truth  to  which  natural  reason 
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itself  attaina  Suppose  this  supenmtiiral  revelation  to  be 
made  to  the  Church  ;  suppose  that  he  is  present  with  her, 
preserviug  her  by  his  supernatural  asnstance  from  all  error 
in  apprehending  or  teaching  it :  then  we  should  have  for 
what  she  teaches,  precisely  the  same  Divine  authority,  the 
ground  of  all  certainty,  that  we  have  for  what  natural 
reason  itself  teaches.  This  is  what  we  as  Catholics  allege  ; 
and  it  is  only  on  the  ground  here  supposed — the  ground 
that  the  Church  simply  teaches  what  Qod  teaches  her,  and 
that  her  claims  to  be  the  organ  through  which  he  teaches 
men  those  truths  above  natural  reason  are  sufficiently  ao* 
credited  to  natural  reason,  that  we  believe,  or  ask  any  ono 
to  believe,  any  thing  she  teaches.  Here  there  is  no  merely 
external  authority  acting  up<m  us  by  an  outward  mechanical 
force,  but  a  real  light,  enlightening  us  interiorly,  identically 
the  very  light  which  illumines  us  in  natural  reason  itself. 
Faith  and  reason,  then,  rest  on  the  same  fundamental  prin* 
ciple ;  and  in  believing  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  I 
make  an  act  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  faith.  There  is,  in  the 
case  supposed,  no  demand  made  to  believe  on  a  merely 
external  authority,  whigh  is  light  for  the  intellect  itself ; 
for  there  is  in  principle  and  in  fact  the  same  light  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  as  in  reason  itself ;  and  a  light  as 
intimately  related  to  the  soul  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  external  teaching  of  the  Church  has 
not  only  the  internal  relation  with  reason  just  described, 
but  it  has  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  an  internal  super- 
natural authority  that  responds  to  its  authority,  and  which 
holds  to  it  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  reason  holds 
to  the  Divine  Word  or  Light  which  enlightens  it.  This  is, 
in  the  first  and  highest  sense,  the  habit  of  faith,  a  sup^« 
natural  elevation  of  the  creditive  power  of  the  soul,  re» 
ceived  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  that  places  it  on  the 
plime  of  the  credible  object ;  but  is  in  a  secondary,  and  a 
lower  sense,  an  interior  tradition  common,  in  some  degree, 
to  all  persons  brought  up  in  Christian  countries,  even  though 
not  baptised.  Reason,  in  Christian  lands,  has  an  elevation, 
a  Christian  sense,  which  brings  it,  in  some  degree,  into 
relation  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  enables  it^ 
as  it  were,  to  forefeel  them,  and  to  receive  them  as  the 
complement  of  itself,  as  the  i^esponse  to  its  wants  and 
its  aspirations^    In  some  sense,  reason,  in  Christian  lands^ 
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even  in  men  who  regard  themselves  as  nnhelievers,  is  Chris^ 
tianized,  and  tends  to  Christian  truth,  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  You  cannot  converse  five  minutes  with  a 
non-Catholic,  whether  PrDtestant  or  infidel,  without  de- 
tecting in  him  the  elements  of  Catholic  thought ;  and 
whenever  he  speaks  spontaneously,  without  reference  to  his 
heresy,  or  his  nnhelief,  he  talks  like  a  Catholic.  It  is  thus 
that  natural  reason  itself  becomes  infused  with  Catholic 
light,  and  the  elements  of  rev^ealed  truth  become  impressed 
npon  the  intellect,  and  engraven  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
heart.  Modem  philanthropy  is  a  phenomenon  that  could 
never  have  made  its  appearance  in  a  pagan  nation,  and  is 
only  a  feeble  echo,  often  a  travesty,  of  Christian  charity. 
Socialism  could  never  have  arisen  with  a  people  that  had 
not  been  taught  the  doctrine  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Proudhon  proves  in  his  infamous  maxim,  property  is  rob- 
bery, that  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  a  Christian  country. 
His  doctrine  is  the  misconception  and  misapplication  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  which  declares  the  proprietor  only 
a  steward,  and  seeks  to  remedy  by  natural  justice  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  inequality  of  property,  by  charity 
and  alms-deeds. 

Now  every  Christian  knows  that  there  is  formed  in  us 
an  internal  Christian  sense,  a  sort  of  Catholic  instinct, 
which  responds  to  the  external  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  serves,  in  some  sort,  as  an  internal  authority,  that  of 
the  Christian  reason  and  conscience.  This  internal  au- 
thority is  greater  in  proportion  as  we  live  nearer  to  Gtod, 
who  instmcts  us  by  interior  inspirations  and  illuminations, 
as  well  as  by  the  exterior  teachings  of  the  Church.  The 
£sdse  mystics  and  pietists  have  exaggerated  this  interior 
tradition  of  the  faith,  and  these  illuminations  of  the  spirit, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  have  pretended  that 
they  are  sufficient  without  the  extemaL  They  have,  there- 
fcH'e,  rejected  the  external  altogether,  and  run  into  all  man- 
ner of  extravagancies,  and  are  carried  away  at  times  by  all 
manner  of  enthusiasms.  This  has,  no  doubt,  led  our  con- 
troversialists to  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the  external 
tradition  and  authority.  In  doing  so,  they  have,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  led  many  non-Catholics  to  conclude 
that  we  do  not  recognize  this  interior  light  and  authority 
at  all,  and  that  we  assert  only  the  outwwl.     But  this  is  a 
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great  mistake,  as  every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with 
our  ascetic  writings,  especially  with  the  writings  of  Catholic 
mystics. 

We  think  it  desirable  that  our  popular  controversialists 
should  recc^nize  more  distinctly  this  internal  authority,  this 
interior  tradition  of  the  faith,  which  responds  to  what  we 
may  call  the  mystic  element  of  the  soul.  This  mystic 
element  is  int^al  in  every  soul,  and  can  never  be  sately 
neglected.  It  seems  to  predominate  in  the  German,  and  is  in 
him  the  source  of  many  fatal  errors.  It  is  not  so  strong  in 
the  Anglo-American,  yet  he  has  it,  and  tannot  be  made  to 
embrace  a  religion  which  does  not  appeal  to  it,  and  meet 
its  demands.  His  strongest  prejudice  against  the  -Church 
grows  out  of  his  supposition  that  she  neglects  this  element 
of  the  soul,  and  has  nothing  to  satisfy  it.  He  imagines, 
how  falsely  every  Catholic  knows,  that  the  Church  places 
Gtxl  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  heart,  and  recognizes 
no  intercourse  between  him  and  the  soul,  except  through 
an  outward  sensible  medium.  If  we  seek  the  conversion  of 
our  countryman,  we  must  undeceive  him,  and  show  him 
that  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  Church  is  not 
something  interposed  between  the  soul  and  God.  It  does 
not  separate  them ;  it  brings  them  together,  and  is  a 
medium  of  the  closest  union  and  intimacy  between  them. 
The  Church,  if  you  will,  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  in- 
terior union,  the  ladder  by  which  God  descends  to  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  ascends  to  God.  The  Church  is  in  all 
respects  simply  sacramental ;  and  every  sacrament  signifies 
the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  sign.  In  every  sacrament  it  is 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  entersthe  soul,  and  dwells  in  it.  The 
Christian  is  the  temple  of  God, — a  temple  which  God 
deigns  to  inhabit,  and  to  fill  with  his  glory,  as  was  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  cloud  that  filled  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
old  Jewish  temple.  It  is  with  this  in-dwelling  God,  the 
Holy  Ghost  within  us,  that  the  Christian  soul  communes, 
and  by  silent,  interior  communing  finds  light  for  the  under- 
standing, and  inspiration  for  the  will.  Here  is  ample  food 
for  the  mystic  appetite  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  that  they  can  find  all  their  mys- 
tic wants  superabundantly  supplied  by  our  holy  religion. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  precisely  as  applicaUe 
to  the  Abb4  CoUard's    book,  which  we  have  read  with 
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much  pleasure,  and  eeteeni  very  highly,  but  for  their  bearing 
on  what  is  just  now  the  great  work  pressing  npon  ourOathoIic 
zeal  and  charity, — the  conversion  of  our  non-Oatholic  coun- 
trymen. As  yet  this  work  has  hardly  been  attempted  ;  and, 
unhappily,  too  many  of  us  have  regarded  it  as  well-  nigh  hope- 
less. The  Holy  Father  has  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  called 
upon  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  through  them  upon  all  the 
faithful,  to  make  strenuous  exertions  to  convert  the  Amer- 
ican  people  to  that  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pleane  (jod.  It  is  our  duty,  as  good  Catholics  and  as  spe- 
cially devoted  to4the  Holy  See,  to  respond  with  our  best 
endeavors  to  the  call  of  the  Successor  of  Peter ;  and  in 
our  remarks  we  have  simply  aimed  to  throw  out  sqme  sug- 
gestions which  may  not  be  without  their  utility  in  reference 
to  it.  We  do  not  for  ourselves,  in  the  least,  share  the  feel- 
ing so  frequently  expressed  by  Catholics,  that  the  American 
people  cannot  be  converted ;  and  we  believe  that  their 
conversion  is  comparatively  easy,  if  Catholics  themselves 
do  their  duty. 

The  American  people  are,  no  doubt,  prejudiced  against 
Catholicity,  are  fearfully  indifferent  to  all  religion,  and 
strongly  devoted  to  mammon  ;  but  not  more  so  than  were 
many  nations  that  have  been,  notwithstanding,  converted, 
and  elevated  to  the  first  rank  among  Christian  nations. 
Before  despairing  of  their  conversion  we  should  undertake 
it, — before  we  pronounce  their  prejudices  invincible,  we 
should  do  our  best  to  remove  them ;  and  before  denying 
them  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  accept  Catholic  trt^b, 
we  should  present  that  truth  in  a  manner  suited  to  thdr 
understanding.  As  yet  we  have  studied  rather  to  preserve 
those  who  are  already  Catholics,  than  to  make  converts  of 
those  who  are  non-Catholics.  We  say  not  this,  as  implying 
a  censure  or  a  reproach,  but  simply  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  too  ready  to  conclude  that  the  American 
people  cannot  be  converted,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  labor 
to  convert  them. 

We  not  only  have  not  made  any  exertions  to  convert 
the  non-Catholic  portion  of  our  countrymen,  but  we  have 
done  much  to  confirm  their  prejudices  against  us  and  our 
Church-  We  have  hardly  presented  them  the  Church  as 
Catholia  Accidental  circumstances  have  made  it  a]  pear 
to  them  chiefly  as  the  national  church  c^  a  foreign  immi- 
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gration.  In  the  parts  of  the  conntry  where  the  prejudices 
against  Catholicity  are  the  strongest,  it  has  seemed  to  be 
Celtic  rather  than  Catholic  ;  and  Americans  have  felt,  that 
to  become  Catholics,  they  must  become  Celts,  and  make 
common  cause  with  every  class  of  Irish  agitators,  who  treat 
Catholic  America  as  if  it  were  simply  a  province  of  Ire- 
land. A  considerable  portion  of  our  Catholic  population  have 
brought  with  them  their' old  prejudices  of  race,  national 
animosities,  and  bitter  passions,  and  make  our  country  the 
arena  for  fighting  out  their  old  hereditary  feuds.  Our 
so-called  Catholic  journals  are  little  else  than  Irish  news- 
papers, and  appeal  rather  to  Irish  than  to  Catholic  interests 
and  sympathies.  Some  of  them  teem  with  abuse  of  Amer- 
icans, and  are  filled  with  diatribes  against  the  race  from 
which  the  majority  of  tion-Catholic  Americans  claim  to 
have  sprung.  Their  tone  and  temper  are  foreign  ;  and 
their  whole  tendency  is  to  make  an  American  feel,  that, 
practically,  the  Church  in  this  country  is  the  church  of  a 
foreign  colony,  and  by  no  means  Catholic.  All  this  may  be 
very  natural,  and  very  easily  explained  to  the  Catholic  who 
is  willing  to  pardon  almost  any  thing  to  a  people  that  has 
stood  firm  by  the  faith  during  three  centuries  of  martyrdom, 
but  every  one  must  see  that  it  is  better  fitted  to  repel 
Amerioans  from  the  Church,  than  to  attract  them  to  it ; 
especially  when  they  find  the  foreignism  which  ofi^ends  them 
defended  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  apparently  opposed 
by  none  ;  and  carried  even  into  pditics,  and  made,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  made,  the  turning  point  in  our  electipns. 
We  must  present  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  American 
people  as  the  Church  of  God, — ^not  as  a  Baxon  or  a  Celtic 
church, — before  we  can  judge  safely  of  their  dispositions 
towards  Catholicity.  But,  as  this  is  a  matter  which  more 
immediately  concerns  the  clergy,  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  it. 
We  have  not  always  been  just  to  our  non-Catholic 
countrymen ;  and  y^e  sometimes  infer  their  hostile  feel- 
ings to  Catholics  and  Catholicity  firom  acts  for  which  it 
himlly  becomes  us  to  censure  them.  Great  allowance  must 
be  made  for  an  impoverished  people  suddenly  transplanted 
firom  one  country  to  another.  Many  things  are  excusable 
in  them  that  would  not  be  in  a  people  settled  in  their  old 
homes ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  in  our  heart  to  speak  harshly 
of  any  class  of  our  Catholic  brethren ;  but  we  must  say. 
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that  we  sometimes  complain  of  Americans,  when  we  shonld 
rather  commend  their  good  intentions  and  consistency. 
We  are  often  severe  on  them  for  making  the  public  schools 
unfavorable  to  our  religion,  and  for  their  pertinacity  in 
getting  possession  of  our  children  and  bringing  them  up 
Protestants.  But  if  we  controlled  the  public  schools,  as 
they  do,  we  can  hardly  think  that  we  should  make  them 
less  unfavorable  to  Protestantism  than  they  do  to  Catholic 
city.  If  we  neglect  our  children,  and,  by  our  improvi- 
dence or  intemperance,  leave  them  without  a  moral  train- 
ing and  a  religious  education,  are  we  to  blame  Protestants 
for  not  being  contented  to  see  them  grow  up  rowdies,  and 
become  the  vicious  population  of  our  towns,  or  because  they 
do  not  see  fit  to  take  them  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion  ?  How  can  we  blame  them,  if  in  view  of 
our  improvidence,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  heedlessness, 
and  neglect  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  parents,  they  are  led 
to  doubt  the  practical  efficacy  of  our  religion,  and  to  smile 
incredulously  when  we  tell  them  that  Catholicity  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  liberty  and  morals  of  the  country  ? 

There  is  no  use  in  our  attempting  to  conceal  that  quite 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  vicious  population  of  our  cities 
have  been  bom  of  Catholic  parents,  and  themselves  been  bap- 
tized by  the  Catholic  priest.  The  fact  is  glaring  and  well 
known.  The  Catholic  wards  of  our  city  can  hardly  be 
called  model  wards, — wards  with  which  the  police  are  un- 
familiar. It  is  all  very  well  to  charge  this  upon  the  British 
Government,  upon  the  poverty  of  the  immigrants,  or  the 
Protestant  atmosphere  of  the  country  ;  but  no  small  part 
of  it  is  chargeable  to  Catholics  themselves.  ^  No  boasting, 
no  pomf)ou8  declamation,  can  exonerate  us  from  the  charge 
of  gross  neglect  of  duty.  We  have  not,  as  a  body,  set  the 
non-Catholic  community  the  example  of  those  high-toned 
virtues,  those  lofty  and  sterling  morals,  which  are  the  birth- 
right  of  a  Catholic  people  ;  and  we  have  a  terrible  account 
one  day  to  give  to  our  righteous  Judge.  God  will  demand 
of  us  the  /ouls  of  those  children  we  have  suffered  to  be 
lost,  and  the  souls,  too,  of  those  non-Catholic  Americans 
who,  but  for  our  scandals,  would  have  embraced  the  &itk 
and  been  saved.  We  must  do  our  duty,  be  Catholics,  and 
live  like  Catholics,  before  we  can  blame  the  American 
people  for  their  hostility  to  us.     We  must  remove  scandals 
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from  amongst  ourselves,  and  prove  by  onr  lives  the  immenae 
superiority  of  our  religion^ — that  our  religion  does  not 
make  us  morally  imbecile,  but  strong  and  manly,  honest 
and  sober,  virtuoua  and  intelligent, — before  we  can  hope  to 
remove  the  prejudices  of  non-Catholics.  Faith  is  a  good 
thing,  but  &ith  without  works  will  not  save  us,  or  convert 
the  world.  We  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  not  fold  our 
hands  in  inglorious  ease,  or  shameful  sloth,  leaving  things 
to  take  their  course,  and  saying,  by  way  of  salvo  to  our 
consciences,  that  they  have  always  gone  on  very  much  as 
they  are  going,  and  always  will  continue  so.  Certainly, 
they  always  will,  if  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  much  we  have  done  to  confirm 
the  prejudices  of  the  non-Catholic  American,  and  the  little 
we  have  done  to  remove  them,  we  are  led  to  believe  from 
our  own  observations,  that  the  hostility  of  our  countrymen 
to  Catholicity  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  some  of  our  Catho- 
lic friends  pretend.  They  seem  to  have  been  fer  more 
deeply  impressed  by  the  conservative  principles  of  the 
Church,  the  solid  worth,  the  devoted  piety,  the  ardent 
charity,  and  edifying  lives  of  a  lai^  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  country,  than  by  the  scandals  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. They  seem  to  have  remembered  that  our  Lord  said^ 
'^  Scandals  must  come,  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom  they 
come."  They  know  that  the  great  body,  even  of  Irish 
Catholics,  those  who  best  know  and  practise  their  religion, 
are  not  agitators,  demagogues,  nor  under  the  control  of  the 
agitators  and  demagogues ;  and  that,  however  strong  may  be 
their  attachment  to  their  native  land,  their  attachment  to 
their  religion  is  stronger,  and  they  conduct  themselves  as 
peaceful,  sober,  loyal,  American  citizens,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  the  wealth,  the  virtue,  and  the  respectability  of  the 
country.  They  see  that  they  look  upon  this  as  their  coun- 
try, as  their  home,  identify  themselves  with  it,  their  in- 
terests with  its  interests,  and  are  careful  to  train  up  their 
children  in  good  habits,  to  be  good  Catholics,  and  good 
citizens.  They  excuse,  in  a  liberal  way,  what  offends  them 
in  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  set  it  down, 
not  to  Catholicity,  but  to  the  anomalous  state  of  things 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  country  from  which  they 
have  escaped.  The  American  people,  in  fact,  have  rather 
a  fondness  for  the  Irish,  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  towards 
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tbem  which  they  have  not,  and  neyer  will  have,  towaixis  the 
English .  The  Irish  commit  a  terrible  mistake  when  they 
attribute  to  Americans  of  English  origin  the  feelings  towards 
the  Irish  race  usually  entertained,  or  assumed  to  be  enter- 
tained, by  Englishmen.  They  have,  and  always  have  had,  a 
sympathy  for  the  Irish  that  has  made  them  overlook  in  them 
&ults  which  they  would  overlook  in  no  other  people.  They 
are  ready  to  excuse  their  faults  for  their  sufferings,  and  the 
wrongs  they  have  received  from  a  Protestant  govemicent, 
and  to  give  them  full  credit  for  their  noble  qualities,  genuine 
piety,  and  solid  virtue. 

The  American  people  show  their  good  dispositions,  also, 
by  the  liberality  with  which  they,  in  general,  treat  Catho- 
lica  We  know  no  American  society  in  which  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  whether  priest  or  layman,  Irish  or  American, 
will  not  be  received  and  treated  as  a  gentleman.  We  have 
travelled  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  since  our  conversion,  and" 
have  mingled  in  all  classes  of  American  society,  and  have 
never  found  our  religion  in  our  way,  or  seen  a  man  insulted 
because  he  was  a  Catholic.  We  have  been  uniformly 
treated  with  civility  and  all  the  personal  respect  to  which 
we  could  lay  any  claim.  We  have  heard  our  religion  spoken 
of.  and  we  have  conversed  with  many  respecting  it ;  but 
it  has  never  been  our  misfortune  to  hear  it  reviled  by  the 
company  we  were  in.  In  railroad  cars,  in  steamboats,  on 
the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  on  the  sea  and  the  land,  we  have 
heard  nothing  said  that  we  could  not  hear  with  great  good 
humor,  or  which  we  could  construe  into  an  intentional  in- 
sult to  Catholics.  The  only  instance  in  which  our  religion 
has  been  intentionally  insulted  in  our  presence,  occurred  in 
our  own  ofiBce,  when  we  so  far  forgot  ourselves  as  to  knock 
the  insulter  down. 

We  have  rarely  fallen  into  conversation  with  an  intelli- 
gent stranger  or  fellow-traveUer,  who  did  not  express  more 
or  1^8  regard  for  the  Church,  and  intimate  his  persuasion 
that  if  Almighty  Grod  had  founded  a  visible  church,  and 
has  one  now  on  the  earth,  it  is  the  Church  of  Bome.  Many 
and  many  is  the  man  who  has  said  to  us,  that  if  he  believed 
in  any  rdigion,  he  would  be  a  Catholic.  We  have  found, 
generally,  a  great  desire  among  people  of  all  classes  to 
learn  something  of  our  religion,  and  to  have  its  principles 
and  usages  explained.     They  have  idways  seemed  to  listen 
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to  ns  withpleasoie,  perhaps  with  the  more  pleasure,  because 
we  were  able  to  speak  to  them  iu  their  own  language,  without 
a  foreign  accent.  ^  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  found 
them,  for  the  most  part,  eager  to  learn,  and  listening  with 
attention  and  respect,  especially  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Now  this  may  not  be  much  ;  but  we  certainly  re- 
gard it  as  indicating  a  favorable  disposition,  rather  than 
otherwise,  towards  our  religion. 

In  our  country,  the  people  are  practically  supreme,  and 
the  majority  are  non-CathoHc  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  no  country  is  the  Church  so  free  as  she  is  with  us, 
and  no  where  have  Catholics,  as  such,  fewer  vexations  and 
annoyances.  Here  our  religion  is  independent,  and  the 
bishops  and  clergy  are  absolutely  free  to  discharge  their 
spiritual  functions  in  their  own  way,  according  to  the  law 
and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Even  the  recent  Concordat 
of  the  Holy  See  with  Austria  does  not  secure  them  as  per- 
fect freedom  as  they  have  here.  The  state  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  them  ;  and  if  citizens  attempt  to  abridge 
their  liberty,  they  can  call  in  the  law  to  protect  them  and  to 
punish  the  aggressor.  Here  is  no  Minister  of  State  to  issue 
his  mandate  to  our  Archbishop,  and  tell  him  he  is  not  to 
order  a  Te  Deum  till  permitted  or  requested  by  the  Gk)vemF- 
ment.  He  is  his  own  judge  in  such  matters,  and  is  free  to 
do  whatever  is  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
his  Church.  The  bishops  may  assemble  in  council,  provin- 
cial or  plenary,  when  they  please,  or  when  required  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  pass  such  canons  as  they  judge  proper 
for  the  spiritual  government  of  the  faithful,  cieate  new 
dioceses,  and  recommend  to  vacant  sees  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  the  state,  without  even  its  notice.  Where  else 
are  they  so  free  and  independent  ?  How  is  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  more  free  or  independent  ?  And  does  this 
say  nothing  for  the  good  dispositions  of  the  non-Catholic 
American  people,  and  the  salutary  tendency  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  ? 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some  annoyances  and 
vexations,  and  now  and  then  a  riot  or  a  mob.  But  these 
are  caused,  in  most  instances,  perhaps  in  all,  by  considera- 
tions distinct  from  hostility  to  us  as  Catholics,  or  even 
Catholics  of  foreign  origin  and  manners.  Most  of  the 
hostility  we  encounter  is  occasioned  by  our  conduct  as  polifri- 
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cians,  rather  than  as  Catholics.  In  so  far  as  onr  bishops 
and  clergy  are  understood  to  keep  aloof  from  politics,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  spiritual  ''functions,  no  pub- 
lic hostility  is  manifested  towards  them.  The  American 
people,  undoubtedly,  are  strongly  opposed  to  our  forming 
in  the  country  "  a  Catholic  party  in  politics,"  but  not 
more  opposed  than  they  were  to  forming  ^^  a  Christian  party 
in  politics,"  suggested  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely,  and  favored  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  and  other 
prominent  Presbyterians.  A  Presbyterian  party  in  politics 
would  be  equally  opposed.  They  are  not  altogether  wrong 
in  this.  There  should  be  no  Catholic  party  in  politics  in 
a  country  like  ours  ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to 
Catholic  interests  than  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  since 
it  would  bring  the  Church  here  under  the  control  of  the  poli- 
ticians, and  make  her  their  slave.  The  Church  has  already 
suffered,  and  is  still  suffering,  here  from  the  politicians, 
and  the  Enow-Nothing  movement  has  done  her  far  more 
good  than  evil.  The  connection  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
with  politics,  and  the  influence  exerted  on  bishops  and 
priests  by  politicians,  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
to  Catholic  Ireland  ;  and  every  lover  of  Catholicity  must 
pray  for  the  success  of  Dr.  CuUen,  the  Papal  Legate,  in  his 
effort  to  disconnect  the  Church  in  that  island  from  politics, 
and  emancipate  it  from  the  control  of  the  Dublin  agitators. 
The  Church  is  and  can  be  in  this  country  of  no  political 
party.  She  teaches  her  children  to  be  honest,  loyal  citizens, 
to  love  their  country,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
its  interests,  to  learn  their  duties,  and,  with  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  to  vote  as  simple  American  citizens, 
for  such  party  or  such  candidate  as  their  own  judgments 
tell  them  is  best.  They  are  free  citizens,  and  may  give 
their  suffrages  according  to  their  own  choice,  honestly  and 
conscientiously  formed.  They  do  her  wrong  if  they  attempt 
to  implicate  her  in  their  political  preferences,  or  to 
bring  her  authority  to  bear  on  any  political  election. 
The  madness  in  this  respect  of  some  of  our  demagogues  who 
want  to  trade  with  what  they  call  "  the  Irish  vote,"  or 
"  the  Catholic  vote,"  has  created  a  suspicion  in  many  minds 
that  she  enters  as  an  element  into  our  elections,  because 
many  people  suppose  Catholics  never  act  but  by  the  dic- 
tation or  advice  of  their  priests.     We  need  not  be  surprised 
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if  the  conduct  of  our  demagogues  has  made  it  believed  that 
we  act  as  a  political  party,  or  that  on  that  account  we  en- 
counter a  determined  opposition. 

The  riots  and  mobs  which  have  been  excited  against  us, 
have,  in  most  instances,  been  the  work  of  foreigners,  not 
of  Americans.  They  have  all  been  done  in  violation  of 
law,  but  they  have  been  neither  numerous  nor  frequent. 
When  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  blowing  his  trumpet  among 
us,  and  Ned  Bunt  line  was  organizing  his  Guard  of  Liberty  in 
several  of  the  States,  we  apprehended  serious  danger,  and 
manifested  some  alarm.  Our  expressions  at  the  time  were 
caught  up  by  some  of  our  friends  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  to  mean  far  more  than  was  ever  intended  by  us. 
But  the  mobs  soon  subsided,  and  the  law  resumed  its  sway, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  at  this  moment  Catholics  are 
more  exposed  to  violence  than  any  other  class  of  American 
citizens.  The  mobs  found  no  countenancein  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  American  i)eople,  and  could  not  flourish.  Be- 
sides, we  never  heard  of  a  country  where  no  violence  was  ever 
offered  to  the  laws, — where  there  were  no  local  and  temporary 
outbreaks  of  popular  passion.  The  history  of  our  country  will 
show  that  they  have  been  less  frequent  and  less  destructive 
with  us  than  in  any  other  country.  The  Enow-]Nothing 
violence  here  has  never  equalled  the  Orange  violence  in  Ire* 
land,  or  even  in  Canada  ;  and  we  have  had  no  outbreak  to 
compare  with  the  Gordon  riots  in  England,  or  even  the  out- 
burst of  passion  which  led  to  the  enacting  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill  by  the  British  ParUament.  Such  things  are  so 
rare  witti  us  that  when  they  do  occur  they  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  us,  as  spots  on  the  sun,  or  thunder  from  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  Know -Nothing  party  itself  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  control  of  the  parsons,  and  to  have  fallen  under 
that  of  the  politicians,  and  is  no  longer  specially  dangerous 
to  us  as  Catholics.  It  has  spent  its  fury,  and  the  distinc- 
tion we  have  been  abused  for  having  drawn  between  Catho- 
licity and  foreignism  has  operated,  as  we  supposed  it  would, 
to  shield  both  foreigners  and  Catholics. 

The  very  violence  of  our  no-popery  ministers,  and  their 
extraordinary  efforts  to  inflame  the  old  Protestant  preju- 
dices against  us,  prove,  if  rightly  viewed,  the  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  American  people.  These  ministers  are  not 
.  such  fools  as  to  fear  that  the  foreign  Catholic  immigiation 
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■will  take  possession  of  the  country  and  cnrtail  the  freedom 
of  Protestants.  What  they  fear  is,  the  Catholic  tendency 
of  their  own  Protestant  congregations.  They  see  that  Prot- 
estantism is  daily  losing  its  hold  on  the  American  peojde, 
that  the  candidates  offering  themselves  fw  the  Protestant 
ministry  are  yearly  diminishing  at  an  alarming  rate^ 
that  the  Protestant  congregations  are  dwindling,  and  the 
"  Revivar'  machinery  is  nearly  worn  ont ;  that  many  of  the 
best  minds  and  purest  hearts  in  the  country  are  going  orer 
to  Bome,  and  multitudes  are  falling  back  on  nature,  and 
becoming  di^usted  with  all  sectarian  religion.  They  feel 
that  Protestantism  is  declining,  and  that  as  it  declines  the 
Church  must  gain,  for  the  American  people  are  not  a  peo- 
ple to  remain  long  without  a  religion  of  some  sort.  They 
see  that  the  American  people  are  rapidly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  alternative  for  a  reasoning  man 
is,  either  Catholicity  or  No-religion.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  no-popery  violence,  and  of  those  spasmodic  efforts 
made  by  the  ministers  to  put  off  the  day  of  their  dissolu- 
tion, the  day  when  Protestantism  shall  go  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,  and  Catholicity  shall  take  its  place.  We 
should  find  in  them  a  ground  of  hope,  not  of  discourage- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  the  Anglo-Americans  are  not  debarred 
by  any  inherent  vice  of  their  race  from  becoming  Catho- 
lics is  established  by  the  number  of  converts  already  made 
from  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  American  people.  These 
converts  are  more  nunTerous  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
and,  together  with  their  families,  already  make  up  a  con- 
siderablo  item  in  the  Catholic  population  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  active,  devout  and  in- 
fluential members  of  our  Catholic  community.  Among 
these  are  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  English  race.  We 
met  the  other  day  a  convert,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  famous  Bishop  Barlow,  and  another  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  who  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  was  followed  by 
his  ^^wife  and  nine  smcdl  children,  with  one  at  her 
breast.''  These  prove  that  the  race,  with  the  grace  of 
God,  is  not  incapable  of  conversion  ;  and  we  know  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  God  is  not  as  ready  to  bestow  his  grace 
for  the  conversion  of  a  Saxon  as  of  a  Celt.    These  con- 
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refriSj  too,  have  been  made  without  any  efibrts  on  oor 
part.  What  th^  might  have  been  the  harvest  of  souls 
had  we  made  those  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  which  we  might  have  made,  and  which  were 
made  for  the  conversion  a£  nations  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church ! 

We  do  not  and  cannot  entertain  the  notion  that  the 
American  people  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Catholic  truth 
and  Catholic  love.  We  will  not  believe  it.  Such  a  no- 
tion is  unjust  alike  to  them  and  to  our  holy  religion.  G-od 
excludes  no  race  from  his  love ;  and  his  grace,  as  his  sun, 
shines  upon  all.  Where  is  our  confidence  in  truth  and 
sanctity  ?  The  Lord's  ear  is  not  deafened  that  he  cannot 
hear,  nor  his  hand  shortened  that  he  cannot  save.  Neither 
his  power  nor  his  grace  is  exhausted.  He  still  lives  ;  and 
lives  here  as  well  as  in  old  Europe,  or  in  old  Ireland,  and 
is  as  near  the  Saxon  as  the  Celt,  the  American  as  the 
European.  The  conversion  of  America  is  not  so  great  a 
work  as  was  the  re-conversion  of  Gaul  by  St.  Columbanus 
and  his  Irish  monks,  or  the  conversion  of  pagan  Germany 
by  St.  Boniface  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  fellow-laborers.  It 
took  three  himdred  years  of  persevering  labor  to  convert 
the  Gkrman  conquerors  of  Bome ;  but  at  length  they 
were  converted,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Glermanic 
race  are  stUl  Catholics.  A  fourth  of  that  time  would  suf- 
fice to  convert  the  American  people.  God  is  as  ready  to 
assist  the  holy  missionary  to-day  as  he  was  in  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, or  eighth  century,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  Catholics  if  a 
single  people  remains  estranged  from  the  household  of  QoA. 
It  is  our  indolence,  our  prejudice,  our  faint-heartedness, 
our  want  of  apostolic  zeal,  our  lack  of  true  missicmary  he- 
roism, that  makes  us  despair  of  the  work.  We  sit  down 
in  our  towns  as  did  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Gaul  in  the 
sixth  century,  attending  simply  to  those  who  adhered  to 
the  &ith,  without  once  attempting  to  convert  the  non- 
Catholics,  pagans  and  heretics,  who  held  and  ruled  the 
country,  till  roused  to  missionary  zeal  and  activity  by  the 
migration  of  St.  Columbanus  and  his  colonies  of  Irish 
monks.  Why  cannot  Ireland  send  us  another  St.  Colum- 
banus, another  St.  Gall,  and  England  another  St.  Boni- 
face ?  We  need  them.  What  we  want  are  saints,  holy 
men,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  gath* 
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ering  those  withont  into  the  fold,  under  the  one  Shepherd. 
They  will  come  if  we  pray  for  them,  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  to  have  them.  O,  would  that  we  felt  as  we  should 
what  a  glorious  field  to  the  apostolic  missionary  is  open  in 
this  country  I  Would  that  we  could  see  all  Catholics  in  the 
country  with  one  heart  praying  for  its  conversion  !  Would 
that  we  could  inspire  them  with  the  hope  that  animates 
us,  and  make  them  feel  the  worth  of  these  immortal  souls, 
now  out  of  the  ark  of  safety,  and  ready  to  be  submerged  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  !  0  God,  thou  canst  make  them 
feel  it,  and  inspire  them  with  hope  ;  deign  to  do  it,  and 
this  beautiful  land  will  be  consecrated  to  thy  worship,  and 
this  American  people,  so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  will 
taste  the  riches  of  thy  love,  and  be  reckoned  among  thy  de- 
voutest  worshippers. 

Entertaining  a  strong  desire  for  the  conversion  of  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  and  believing  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Catholics,  in  obedience 
to  the  admonition  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  present  the  claims 
of  our  religion  more  especially  to  their  consideration,  we 
have  ventured  to  call  attention  to  that  mode  of  presenting 
it,  which  seems  to  us  best  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
their  understanding,  and  to  the  actual  wants  of  their  hearts. 
We  have  wished  to  indicate  the  importance  of  taking  our 
point  of  departure  in  the  truths  they  have,  and  not  in 
those  which  they  have  not.  The  Protestant  Archbishop 
Whately  undertook  to  refute  Catholicity  by  showing  that 
its  several  doctrines  have  their  root  in  our  fallen  nature  ; 
we  would  show  that  they  all  have  a  basis  in  the  human 
intellect  and  human  heart,  or,  rather,  respond  to  the  wants 
alike  of  both  fallen  and  unfallen  nature,  as  a  method  not 
of  refuting,  but  of  establishing  them.  So  presented,  not  as 
doctrines  of  reason  and  nature,  but  as  meeting  the  wants 
of  reason  and  nature,  and  elevating  man  into  the  region  of 
the  supernatural,  they  will  be  joyfully  accepted  by  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people. 
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Art.  V. — PhUosophte.  Logique.   Par  A,  Gbatrt.   Paris  : 
Charles  Douuiol     1855.    2  Tomes,  8vo. 

Pere  Gratrt  is  writing  on  all  parts  of  philosophy, 
which  he  divides  into  Theodicea,  or  Knowledge  of  God, 
Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics.  His  Theodicea  we  have  here- 
tofore reviewed,  and  as  favorably  as  our  conscience  would 
permit.  We  only  half  understood  what  he  was  about,  and 
we  relied  more  on  the  judgment  of  our  friends  in  France 
than  on  our  own.  His  Psychology  and  Ethics,  we  believe, 
are  not  yet  published.  His  Logic,  published  last  year,  is 
now  before  us,  and  a  more  unsatisfactory  book  of  its  pre- 
tensions it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  read.  Kot  that  it  is 
not  learned ;  not  that  it  is  not  full  of  rich  and  striking 
views  on  particular  questions  of  great  interest,  and  admi- 
rable practical  remarks  for  the  conduct  of  reason,  but  that 
it  makes  logic  a  mere  development  of  psychology,  and  no- 
where enables  us  to  fix  its  basis  in  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things.  After  reading  him,  we  find  our  head  full  of  ideas 
and  half  ideas,  but  wholly  ignorant  even  of  what  the  author 
means  by  logic,  and  less  able,  apparently,  than  we  were 
before  to  understand  what  logic  is,  or  should  be. 

Logic,  in  the  enlarged  sense  in  which  Pere  Gralry 
would  seem  to  understand  it,  is  the  most  important  part  of 
philosophy,  and  the  only  part,  as  detached  from  theology, 
on  which  we  set  much  value.  A  work  on  logic,  determin- 
ing the  principles  and  the  use  of  reason,  giving  us  the  science 
as  well  as  tbe  art  of  reasoning,  and  showing  its  foundation  in 
the  real  order  of  things,  and  conforming  to  the  order  of  being, 
is  a  desideratum,  and,  if  executed  by  a  master  hand,  would 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  progress  of  true  scientific  culture. 
Such  a  work,  we  are  very  sure,  Pere  Gratry  meditated,  and 
such  a  work  it  is  possible  he  believes  he  has  given  us  ;  but 
such  a  work  we  do  not  find  in  the  one  before  us.  We  say  not 
that  it  is  without  value,  for  such  a  man  as  Pere  Gratry  can- 
not possibly  write  two  large  octavo  volumes  without  saying 
something,  nor  without  giving  a  salutary  impulse  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  Some  questions  he  has  treated  with 
much  science  and  sagacity.  His  remarks  on  the  Causes  of 
our  Errors  are  worth  considering.     His  treatment  of  the 
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question  of  Certainty,  and  bis  explanation  of  the  Infinites- 
imal Calcolns,  are  worthy  of  very  high  commendation.  We 
wore  pleased  to  find  him  maintaining  that  certainty  is  in 
seeing  and  knowing,  and  that  he  very  properly  eliminates 
the  impertinent  question,  "  How  do  we  know  that  we 
know  ?"  To  know  is  all  that  it  is  to  know  that  we  know, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  know  without  knowing,  and  know- 
ing that  it  is  we  who  know.  We  are  much  obliged  to  him 
for  his  proofs,  in  opposition  to  some  Thomists,  that  St. 
Thomas  teaches  that  God  is  the  light  of  reason,  and  that  it 
is  in  and  by  the  Divine  IntelligibiUty  that  we  see  and  know 
whatever  we  do  see  and  know.  We  should  have  been 
pleased  if  we  had  found  him  proving  that  God  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  intellect,  or,  at  least,  more  distinctly 
recognizing  the  fact,  though  possibly  he  does  this  in  his 
psychology. 

We  have  not  the  space  at  present  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  questions  these  volumes  raise,  or  to  justify  by  ci- 
tations and  analyses  the  rather  unfavorable  judgment  we 
have  finally  pronounced  upon  their  author  as  a  philosopher. 
The  points  on  which  we  were  most  anxious  to  consult  them 
were,  the  elucidation  of  the  dialectic  process  of  reason,  and 
the  refutation  of  Pantheism,  which  the  author  told  us  in 
his  Theodicea  he  reserved  for  his  Logic.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  we  expressed  ourselves  puzzled  to  determine 
what  he  meant  by  his  dialectic  method,  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  as  a  universal  solvent  of  the  mysteries  of  God, 
man,  and  nature.  It  was  evident  that  he  believed  that  he 
had  got  hold  of  something  of  vast  reach  and  utility,  which 
had  never  been  fully  and  systematically  recognized,  and 
which  was  to  throw  a  new  and  clear  light  on  the  great 
metaphysical  problems,  give  a  new  impulse  to  science,  and 
render  it  living  and  fruitful ;  something  which  would  iden- 
tify, in  their  principle,  metaphysics,  ethics,  poetry,  prayer, 
and  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  We  could  not  see  this  in 
his  Theodicea^  a  singular  medley  of  eloquence  and  mathe- 
matics, of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  mystic  views  and 
discursive  tendencies,  and  we  waited  impatiently  for  his 
Logic^  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  wonderful  dialectics. 

Well,  we  have  his  Logic,  and  a  full  elucidation  of  this 
thaumaturgic  or  theurgic  process  of  reason,  and  we  find  that 
it   is   simply  as  we    supposed,  what   every  philosopher 
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of  any  note  has  always  recognized^  and  what  every  body 
practisefl.  Reason,  he  says,  has  two  processes,  the  syllogistic, 
whose  principle  is  the  principle  of  identity,  or,  as  others 
say,  of  contradiction,  namely,  what  is,  is  ;  or,  the  same  thing 
eannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  inductive, 
or  dialectic  process,  whose  principle  is  the  principle  of  tran- 
scendence, by  which  we  rise  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
not  by  way  of  deduction,  but  by  way  of  induction.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  system  is  in  the  stress  he  lays  on 
this  second  process,  and  the  explanation  he  gives  of  it. 
Man,  he  assumes,  is  placed  in  relation  with  God  as  his  ob- 
ject, who  is  for  him  at  once  the  intelligible  and  the  desira- 
ble. The  root  of  the  dialectic  process  is  in  the  reason  as 
will  or  love,  seeking  good,  aspiring  to  truth,  not  under  the 
relation  of  the  intelligible,  but  the  desirable, — simply  the 
practical  reason  of  Kant,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure  or 
simple  speculative  reason.  Hence  the  author  takes  reason 
sometimes  as  our  intellectual,  and  at  other  times  as  our 
moral  faculty,  and  jumbles  together  ethics  and  metaphy- 
sics in  hopeless  confusion.  He  confounds  the  faculty  which 
commands  us  to  seek  truth  and  goodness  with  the  faculty 
that  apprehends  them,  or  to  which  they  are  affirmed.  Beason, 
taken  as  the  general  name  for  our  rational  nature,  is  resolv- 
able, we  admit,  into  intellect  and  will,  and  is  the  subjective 
principle  of  both  intelligence  and  love.  But  to  know  and 
to  love  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  nor  the  exercise  of 
one  and  the  same  faculty.  Either  deny  the  distinction  of 
fiu^ulties  altogether,  or  preserve  to  each  its  distinctive  char- 
acter. Dialectics  based  on  love,  or  the  desire  of  good,  is 
ethical,  not  intellectual,  and  cannot  be  given  as  a  method 
or  process  of  reason,  regarded  as  our  faculty  of  intelligence. 
In  supposing  the  contrary,  Pere  Gratry  fails  to  understand 
the  language  alike  of  Plato  and  of  the  Christian  mys- 
tics. We  are  ready  to  concede  that  the  soul  rises  to  Gh)d 
only  by  using  her  two  wings,  intelligence  and  love,  and 
that  pure  love  to  Gt)d  is  the  best  preparation  of  the  intel- 
lect to  know  Gt>d,  as  our  final  cause,  and  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  either  of  nature  or  revelation  ;  but  it  is  by  virtue 
of  the  intellect  thus  prepared,  not  by  the  love  that  pre- 
pares it,  that  the  soul  seizes  and  appropriates  the  truth. 
The  intellect  is  the  light  of  love,  which,  save  as  enlightened 
by  it^  is  a  blind  instinct,  or  an  unsatisfied  craving  for  it 
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knows  not  what.  We  reject,  then,  wholly  the  doctrine  of 
Pdre  Gratry,  which  confounds  dialectics  with  love,  and 
identifies  in  principle  metaphysics,  poetry,  prayer,  and  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  as  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
Transcendentalist  Emerson,  who  identifies  gravitation  and. 
purity  of  heart.    Analogy  is  not  identity. 

We  can,  then,  regard  induction,  or  the  dialectic  process, 
only  as  an  intellectual  process, — a  process  of  reason  only  in 
the  senpe  that  reason  stands  for  our  general  faculty  of  know* 
ing, — the  faculty  by  which  alone  we  know,  in  all  the  regions 
and  degrees  of  knowledge.  So  taken,  what  is  this  theurgic 
process  ?*  He  describes  it  as  that  process  by  which,  from 
the  finite,  the  soul,  by  a  sudden  bound  or  spring  [ilan], 
rises  to  the  infinite,  or  clears  the  abyss  which  separates  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.  It  does  not  deduce  the  infinity  from 
the  finite,  for  the  finite  does  not  contain  it ;  but  it  supports 
itself  on  the  finite,  as  what  Plato  calls  an  hypothesis^  and 
rises  to  that  which  transcends  it,  and  which  is  infinite.  The 
soul  apprehending  the  finite  leaps  at  once  to  the  infinite, 
by  suppressing  mentally  all  bounds  or  limitations.  This  is 
as  intelligible  as  any  thing  not  true  can  be  ;  but  we  cannot 
accept  it,  for  it  supposes  that  the  finite  is  apprehensible  in 
itself,  without  the  apprehension  of  the  infinite,  which  is  a 
mistake.  What  is  not  intelligible  cannot  be  apprehended, 
and  without  the  infinite  the  finite  does  not  exist,  and  there 
is  nothing  finite  for  the  intellect  to  apprehend.  If  only 
being  is  intelligible,  as  Pcre  Gratry  himself  maintains,  we 
can  apprehend  things  only  as  they  are  ;  and  as  the  finite  is 
not  without  the  infinite,  it  cannot  be  apprehended  without 
apprehension  of  the  infinite.  This  is  fatal  to  Pere  Gratry's 
method  of  attaining  to  the  infinite,  and  proves  that  the 
mind  does  not  and  cannot  go  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
neither  by  deduction  nor  induction.  He  may  say  very  truly, 
and  it  is  what  he  does  say  substantially,  that  the  soul  does 
not  find  in  the  finite  object,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  in 
which  it  can  repose,  or  that  which  satisfies  either  its  desire 

*  We  use  the  epithet,  theurgic,  here  by  design,  for  it  was  precisely 
the  exaggeration  or  abuse  of  this  process  that  led  to  the  theurgy  of  the 
Neoplatonists,  as  anyone  may  see  who  has  studied  Plotinus  and  Proclus. 
P^re  Gratry  stands  much  nearer  the  precipice  down  which  tumbled  the 
Neoplatonists  than  be  imagines,  and  has  need  of  all  his  piety  and  theo- 
logy to  save  him. 
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to  know,  or  its  craving  to  love,  and,  therefore,  is  impelled 
by  its  own  wants  to  look  beyond  it,  and  rise  above  it,  to 
that  which  is  not  finite,  to  that  which  is  infinite,  and  is 
God,  the  adequate  object  alike  of  intellect  and  will.  But 
this  does  not  solve  the  intellectual  problem,  prove  that  the 
fiaite  is  apprehensible  alone,  or  that  we  seize  the  infinite 
by  making  the  finite  our  starting  point.  The  aspiration  of 
the  soul  to  the  infinite,  by  which  it  rises  above  the  finite, 
conceals  already  an  intuition  of  the  infinite,  of  God  as  the 
supreme  Good  of  the  soul;  and  it  is  this  intuition,  this  ap- 
prehension, clear  orconfiised,  which  prevents  the  soul  from 
ever  being  satisfied  with  a  limited  intellectual  object,  or 
with  a  finite  good.  It  aspires  to  the  infinite,  because  the 
infinite  is  intuitively  l>efore  it,  and  every  thing  else  is  too 
mean  and  transitory  to  satisfy  it.  The  fact  that  the  soul, 
when  acting  according  to  its  pure  and  loving  nature,  does 
on  view  of  the  finite  rise  in  its  contemplation  to  the  infinite, 
we  very  cheerfully  concede,  but  that  it  in  this  way  at  first 
gets  possession  of  the  infinite,  or  comes  intellectually  into 
relation  with  it,  we  deny.  The  dialectic  process,  as  ex- 
plained by  P^re  Gratry,  is  a  process,  if  he  pleases,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  contemplate  the  infinite  in  the  reflective 
order,  not  a  process  by  which  we  find  it,  because  it  pre- 
supposes the  intuition  of  the  infinite. 

The  infinite  obtained  by  the  dialectic  process  is  a  pure 
abstraction,  and  the  author  himself  concedes  it.  He  goes  into 
a  long,  elaborate,  and  even  luminous  dissertation  on  the 
application  of  dialectics  to  mathematics,  and  shows  that  in 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  the  mathematician  follows  rigidly 
the  dialectic  process.  The  infinite  of  the  mathematicians^ 
whether  the  infinitely  little  or  the  infinitely  great,  is  ob- 
tained dialectically,  by  mentally  disregarding  or  suppressing 
all  finite  quantities,  or  in  finite  quantities  the  conception  of 
limits  or  bounda  But  he  concedes  that  the  infinite  thus 
obtained  is  a  pure  abstraction,  a  pure  idea  in  the  mind. 
"  We  attain,"  he  says,**  "  by  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  ap- 
plied to  pure  geometry,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  infinite* 
This  is  all.  Is  the  abstract  infinite  God  ?  No.  It  is 
nothing.  It  is  the  God  of  H^l,  and  Hegel  is  an  atheist." 
The  process  in  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  he  maintains,  is 
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the  same  as  in  metaphysics.  In  metaphysics^  as  in  geo- 
metry, then^  the  dialectic  process  attains  only  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  the  infinite,  the  God  of  Hegel,  which  is 
nothiag.  How,  then,  does  his  dialectics  reftite  Hegel  ? 
How  by  it  does  he  rise  to  the  infinite  as  real  and  neces- 
sary being ;  or  how  does  it  aid  him  in  refuting  modem 
Pantheism,  reserved  for  his  Lqgic,  and  to  be  a  capital  part 
of  it? 

We  do  not  say  P^re  Gratry  recognizes  only  an  abstract 
infinite.  We  do  not  pretend  that  he  has  recogmzed  no  prin- 
ciples that  refute  HegeL  This  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
just to  him,  and  contrary  to  fact.  What  we  say  is  that  he 
does  neither  by  his  dialectic  process,  which  is  his  pretensicm. 
He  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  second  book  to  a  criticism 
on  Hegel  and  the  refutation  of  Pantheism.  It  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. The  excellent  author  forgets  himself,  and 
declaims  instead  of  discussing,  and  denounces  instead  of 
refuting.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  mastered  Hegel's 
doctrine,  and  nowhere  treats  it  fJEiirly.  We  hold  that  in 
refuting  an  author  it  is  our  duty  to  reproduce  his  doctrine, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, as  he  holds  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  so  fSur  explain 
it  that  our  readers  may  see  the  truth  which  he  has  mis- 
conceived and  misapplied.  There  is  no  other  honest  way 
of  dealing  with  an  author's  system,  or  rendering  our  dis- 
cussions of  erroneous  systems  of  any  advantage  to  the  truth. 
To  cite  passages  from  an  author  which  verbally  contradict 
our  own  doctrines,  and  then  pronounce  him  a  fool,  a  sophist, 
a  man  whose  God  is  darkness,  not  light,  is  not  becoming  the 
dignity  of  philosophicid  discussion.  H^el  did  not  profess 
to  be  either  an  Atheist,  or  a  Pantheist ;  he  denied  that  he 
was  either.  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  avoid  both,  and  that  if  he  has  £allen  into  either 
error  he  has  been  deceived.  The  proper  way  to  treat  him 
is  to  point  out  the  source  of  his  deception,  and  to  show 
what  in  his  principles  or  method  has  misled  him.  We 
have  no  right  to  treat  otherwise  such  a  man  as  Hegel,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  master  minds  of  modem  Germany.  Pire 
Gratry  has  not  so  treated  him,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
from  his  citations  to  comprehend  Hegel's  error. 

Hegel  understands  as  well  as  P^re  Gratry  the  dialectic 
method  of  Plato,  and  follows  it  with  as  much  rigor.     Ap- 
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pKed  to  pure  geometry  Pire  Gratry  concedes  that  it  gives 
only  the  abstract  infinite,  which  he  says  is  nothing.  He- 
gel applies  it  to  metaphysics,  and  finds  that  it  gives  him  in 
the  last  analysis,  pure  abstract  being,  das  reine  Seyn,  which 
is  nothing  reel  or  determinate,  and  therefore  identical  with 
not-being.  Hence  he  concludes  with  strict  logic,  that,  in 
this  sense,  being  and  not-being,  Seyn  und  Nichtseyn,  are 
identical.  Having  by  his  dialectics  been  able  to  obtain,  as 
}nB  primnm  philosophicum,  only  pure  being,  abstract  be- 
ing, identical  with  not-being,  he  is  forced  to  construct  the 
universe  on  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  opposites, — 
the  ftmdamental  principle,  according  to  P^re  Gratry, 
of  the  Hegelian  Logic.  All  that  is  erroneous  in  the 
Hegelian  system,  and  which  P^re  Gratry  so  unmercrftdly 
ridicules,  follows  with  an  invincible  logic,  from  the  as- 
sumption of  pure  being,  abstract  being,  as  his  primum 
philosophicum,  and  P^re  Gratry  virtually  admits  that  the 
dialectic  process,  regarded  as  a  purely  intellectual  process, 
can  give  no  othei primum philosophicum.  How,  then,  by  his 
dialectic  process  refute  Hegel?  You  say  that  to  assert  the 
identity  of  being  and  not-being  contradicts  the  principle  of 
identity,  the  principle  of  the  syllogism,  and  is  absurd. 
Be  it  so.  But  what  else  do  you,  when  you  identify  your 
abstract  infinite  with  being,  as  you  must  do  if  left  to  your 
dialectics  alone  1  To  say  something  and  nothing  are  the 
same  is  a  contradiction,  and  therefore  felse.  But  your 
abstract  infinite,  you  say,  is  nothing ;  yet  you  must  hold 
it  to  be  somethmg,  or  else  what  have  you  gained  by  your 
infinitesimal  calculus  ?  This  abstract  infinite,  you  say,  is 
nothing,  and  yet  you  proceed  to  identify  it  with  God,  who 
is  aU  being,  being  in  its  plenitude.  What  then  do  you 
but  assert  that  something  and  nothing,  or  nothing  and 
something  are  identical?  We  are  prepared  to  prove  by 
the  most  rigid  logic,  that,  without  admitting  the  antino- 
mies of  Hegel,  and  conceiving  God  as  that  in  which  all 
contradictions  meet  and  are  identical,  P^re  Gratry,  re- 
duced to  his  dialectics  alone,  cannot  assert  any  God  or  real 
being  at  alL  That  Gk)d  is  affirmed  to  him  as  real  being, 
being  in  its  plenitude  intuitively,  in  another  than  a  dialectic 
manner,  and  therefore  he  is  not  driven  to  Hegelism,  we 
readily  concede  ;  but  taking  his  dialectics  as  he  himself  de- 
fines the  process,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  H^liancon- 
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tradictions  or  absorditieg  that  he  can  escape.  He  does  not 
then,  by  his  inductive  process,  refute  Hegel,  if  he  takes  it 
as  an  intellectual  process,  and  as  a  moral  process  it  is  not 
applicable  to  the  case. 

Nor  does  P^re  Gratry  succeed  better  in  his  refutation 
of  Pantheism.  Pantheism  is  the  philosophical  heresy  of  our 
times,  into  which  all  heterodox  speculation  of  a  little  nerve 
is  sure  to  run.  The  first  labor  of  the  Catholic  philosopher 
should  be  to  refiite  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  it 
contradicts  what  Kant  calls  the  practical  reason,  and  is 
irreconcilable  with  our  moral  instincts  and  necessities. 
We  must  show  that  it  repugns,  not  merely  the  processes 
or  methods  of  reason,  but  the  principles  without  which 
reason  cannot  operate  at  aU.  We  must  refute  it  in  its 
principle,  and  show  its  adherents  that  they  mistake  the 
principle  of  reason  whigh  leads  them  to  adopt  it.  There 
is  no  philosophy  recognized  in  the  schools  that  does  this, 
no  prevalent  philosophy  in  Europe  or  America  that  fur- 
nishes us  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  great  masters,  such 
as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Malebranche  and 
Gerdil,  do  not  in  general  deal  with  it,  and  do  not  formally 
adapt  their  philosophy  to  its  refiitation.  P^re  Gratry 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  meet  it,  because  he  is  a  mod- 
em man,  is  imtrammelled  by  the  schools,  no  slave  of  rou- 
tine, and  is  professedly  aiming  to  adapt  philosophy  to  the 
wants  of  the  age.  But  fancying  that  he  had  found  every 
thing  in  his  dialectic  method,  and  so  carried  away  by  that 
as  not  to  see  the  gaps  to  be  filled  up  in  philosophy  as  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  tradition,  he  has  failed  to  do  it  systematic- 
ally and  effectually.  Indeed,  restricted  to  his  dialectics  as 
an  intellectual  process,  he  cannot  himself  escape  Pantheism, 
He  defines  this  process,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the  passage 
of  the  soul  by  a  sudden  bound  from  the  finite  to  the  infi- 
nite. Take  any  finite  existence,  fix  the  mind  on  what  is 
positive  in  it,  and  suppress  its  liimts,  conceive  it  as  unlim- 
ited, and  you  have  God.  This  is  Pantheism,  pure  Spino- 
zism.     Yet  P^re  Gratry  says  it. 

The  dialectic  method  was  defended  by  Plato,  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  that  process  by  which  we  detect  the  real 
in  the  phenomenal,  the  ideal  in  the  contingent,  the  general 
in  the  particular,  the  species  in  the  individual,  or  in  every 
particular  object  presented  to  our  apprehension  what  be 
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calls  idea.  The  idea  he  holds  to  be  the  fonn,  the  essence, 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  that  which  must  be  known  in  or- 
der to  have  real  or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  thing  sup- 
posed. It  is  that  which  is  not  phenomenal,  but  real,  permar- 
nent,  persistent,  positive.  Now  let  us  seize  this,  and  saj 
that,  stripped  of  its  limitations,  it  is  God.  We  simply  iden-> 
tify  all  reality,  all  substances  with  God,  and  represent  all 
not  Qt)d  as  merely  phenomenal,  which  is  very  nearly 
what  Plato  himself  does,  for  he  excludes  creation,  and 
supposes  not  creatures  created  after  the  ideas  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  but  these  ideas  themselves  detached  from  the  Divine 
Mind,  to  which  they  nevertheless  adhere,  or  from  which 
they  are  held  suspended,  and  impressed  on  eternal  matter 
as  the  seal  upon  the  wax ;  that  is,  he  supposes  the  produc- 
tion of  existences  not  by  creation,  but  by  the  union  of 
matter  and  form.  Dialectics,  therefore,  taken  as  the  process 
by  which  we  attain  to  the  apprehension  of  God,  necessarily 
conducts  to  Ptotheism.  The  process  is  safe  only  when  we 
include  in  it  the  principium  tertii  intervenientiSy  as  Hegel 
calls  it,  but  which  he  misapprehends.  This  principium 
is  the  creative  act  of  God,  the  only  possible  passage  &om 
the  infinite  to  the  finite,  or  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 
The  error  of  Hegel  was  in  misconceiving  this  feet,  and  that 
of  P^re  Gratry  is  in  not  perceiving  that  it  is  necessary  to 
correct  and  legitimate  his  dialectics.  As  a  theologian  he  be- 
lieves in  creation,  as  a  dialectician  he  feils  to  recognize  it. 
P^re  Gratry  is  the  last  man  towards  whom  we  would 
be  unjust,  for  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  Catholic  truth.  We  repeat  that  he  is 
no  Hegelian,  no  Pantheist,  and  he  recognizes,  though  tim- 
idly, that  Orod  affirms  himself  intuitively  to  us  as  the  in- 
telligible aud  the  desirable.  This  is  much,  and  more  than 
he  seems  to  think.  He  does  not  like  to  say  that  we  have 
intuition  of  God,  we  suppose,  because  he  finds  that  word 
consecrated  by  the  theologians  to  the  view  of  God  in  his 
essence,  which  the  saints  have  in  the  beatific  vision ;  but 
he  maintains  with  St.  Augustine,  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
all  great  Catholic  philosophers,  that  Orod  is  himselt*  the 
principle  and  end  of  our  reason,  and  that  he  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  reason,  not  as  he  is  in  himself  indeed, 
but  as  the  intelligible  and  the  desirable,  or  the  objective  light 
of  reason,  and  seen  by  reason  as  the  eye  sees  the  light 
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iu  Beeing  the  object  it  illumine&  We  call  this  view  of 
Gtoi  intuitive,  for  in  it  Qod  immediately,  directly,  without 
any  thing  interposed  between  his  light  and  the  eye  of  the 
soul,  presents  and  affirms  his  own  being ;  but  P^re  Gratiy 
calls  it  an  indirect,  an  implicit  view  of  God,  which  proves 
to  us  that  he  confounds  the  intuitive  order  with  the  re- 
flective. He  maintains,  that  in  this  view  of  God,  we  have 
present  to  the  mind  the  real  being  which  responds  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  the  infinite  of  the  mathematiciims.  In 
this  way,  so  far  as  it  concerns  himself,  he  undoubtedly 
escapes  Hegelism,  but  not,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  inductive 
process  of  reason.  He  does  it  intuitively,  not  inductivdy. 
But  though  by  the  view  of  God  which  he  recognizes,  he 
is  able  to  assert  the  infinite  as  real  and  necessary  being, 
he  does  not  yet  escape  Pantheism  ;  fcNr  he  does  not,  in  his 
Logic,  recognize  any  intuition  of  the  creative  act  of  Ghxl. 
He  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  T/ieodicea,thB,t  the  question 
of  creation  will  be  treated  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature ;  but 
the  refutation  of  Pantheism  belongs  to  logia  Hence,  he  must 
suppose  it  possible  to  refute  Pantheism  without  establishing 
the  fact  of  creation.  As  a  theologian,  he  holds,  of  course, 
the  (act  of  creation,  but  as  a  logician  he  seems  to  have 
no  use  for  it,  although  as  a  logician  he  pretends  to  refute 
Pantheism  1  The  creative  act  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
intuition  of  God,  as  real  and  necessary  being,  or  the  judg- 
ment, being  is,  nor  can  it  be  ascended  to  inductively  from 
the  finite  ;  for  without  the  creative  act  of  God,  the  finite 
does  not  exist,  and  therefore  is  not  apprehensiUe.  We  can 
apprehend  things  only  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  being. 
The  finite  is  only  in  and  by  the  creative  act,  and  therefore 
can  be  apprehended  only  in  apprehending  that  act  itself. 
This  important  fact  P^re  Gratiy  entirely  overlooks,  and 
consequently,  though  he  asserts  what  we  call  intuition  of 
GkKl,  he  cannot  assert  any  finite  existences  distinct  from 
God,  and  created  by  him.  All  his  erudition,  all  his  cita- 
tions from  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Thomas, 
together  with  all  his  excessive  admiration  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
fail  to  save  his  system,  and  to  satisfy  the  necessitieB  of  a 
Icgic  that  is  to  refute  modem  Pantheists.  Either  we  have 
intuition  of  the  creative  act  of  real  and  necessary  being, 
as  well  as  of  r^al  and  necessary  being  itself  or  it  sorpasses 
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the  power  of  haman  reason  to  prove  creation  ;  and  if  crea^ 
tion  is  not  proved,  Pantheism  is  not  and  cannot  be  refuted. 
This  is  what  P^re  Gratry  seems  not  to  have  duly  con- 
sidered. Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  had  the  conception 
of  creati<Hi.  Both  exfdained  the  production  of  existences 
as  the  union  of  pre-existing  matter  and  form,  and  both^ 
therefore,  were  at  bottom  Pantheists.  Neither,  therefore, 
did  or  could  give  us  a  logic  that  refutes  Pantheism.  The 
fathers  and  the  scholastics  were  saved  firom  Pantheism  by 
Christian  theology,  and  not  having  to  combat  directly 
philosophical  Pantheism,  they  did  not  perceive  the  full 
defect  of  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  logic,  nor  feel  the 
necessity  of  amending  it.  Subsequent  philosophers  have 
contented  themselves  with  attempts  to  prove  creation  by 
logic,  without  considering  that  there  is  and  can  be  no 
true  logic  that  does  not  make  the  intuition  of  the  creative 
act  of  GkKl  enter  into  its  principium.  The  scholastic  doc- 
trine borrowed  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  the  intellect 
sees  things  only  in  their  ideas  or  species,  and  that  we  ap- 
prehend individuals  only  by  their  phantasms,  or  the  senses, 
of  itself  places  philosophy  on  the  route  to  Pantheism.  This 
doctrine  contains  an  error  which  arises  fix)m  that  other  doc- 
trine of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  things  are  produced  by  the 
union  of  matter  and  form,  which  is  true,  only  when  we  add, 
mediante  aciu  divino  creativOy  always  expressly  or  tacitly 
added  by  St.  Thomas,  but  never  by  Plato  or  Aristotle,  and 
seldom  by  our  own  philosophers  not  of  the  very  first  grade. 
The/orm  is  usually  identified  immediately  with  the  idea,  the 
species,  and  matter  is  described  to  be  inpoientia  adformam. 
Matter  and  form,  then,  are  but  the  possibilities  of  a  real  in- 
dividual existence.  Their  union  is  simply  the  union  of  two 
possibilities,  and  how  can  it  give  real  existence  ?  0+o=a 
is  a  formula  which  we  believe  is  not  admissible  in  any  sys* 
tem  of  mathematica  Tet  this  formula  is  the  basis  of  the 
Aristotelian  Logic,  still  the  logic  of  our  schools.  Ideas, 
genera,  and  species^  are  simply  the  possibilities  of  things, 
and  distin^^hed  from  GUxl,  are  simi)le  abstractions,  and 
purely  subjective.  They  are  real,  only  in  Gk)d,  as  the  types, 
or  models  of  things,  which  he  does  or  may  create,  eternal 
in  his  essence,  and  identical  with  it.  The  union  of  these 
with  matter  described  as  simply  in  poterUia  ad/ormam, 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  their  determination,  does  not  give 
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existences,  for  it  gives  nothing  real  extra  Dewrny  and  we 
have  only  God  re^uded  as  the  possibility  of  things,  which 
is  pure  rantheism.     The  debate  between  the  old  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists  was  suspended  rather  than  terminated. 
The  Nominalists  maintained  that  all  real  existences  exist 
as   individuals.     So  far  they  were  right.     Nothing  real 
exists  in  genera  or  species ;  that  is,  genera  and  species  do 
not  exist  in  created  nature.     But  when  they  added,  that 
genera  and  species,  oruniversals,  are  empty  words,  they  were 
wrong,  because  they  are  real  in  God,  as  the  types  or  models 
after  which  he  does  or  may  create  existences.     The  Realists, 
in  asserting  their  reality,  if  they  meant  by  it  their  reality 
in  Gtxl  as  the  Divine  ideas,  types,  or  models  of  things,  they 
were  right ;  but  if  they  considered  them  as  having  reality 
when  distinguished  from  God,  and  therefore  not  God,  they 
were  decidedly  wrong  ;  for  that  would  suppose  that  things 
may  exist  in  general  and  not  in  particular,  in  specie  and  not 
in,  individuo.     Some  of  them  seem  to  have  held  this,  for 
they  were  greatly  troubled  with  the  question  of  individua- 
tion— ^the  real  pons  aainorum  of  the  schoolmen.     Holding 
that  God  creates  existences  in  genera  and  species,  they 
were  obliged  to  ask,  what  are  individuals,  and  how  are  they 
produced  ?     As  created  individuals  are  said  to  be  composed 
of  matter  and  form,  and  matter  being  only  the  possibility 
of  formal  determination,  they  defined  the  individual  to  be 
the  determination  of  the  species,  which  supposes  the  indi- 
viduality to  be  a  mere  circumscription  or  limitation  of  the 
species.     This  in  turn  implied  that  the  individual  is  nega- 
tive, and  as  an  individual  no  real  existence  at  all,  and  is 
real  only  in  the  species,  the  idea^  the  form,  as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  both  taught.     Now  come  in  with  your  dialectics, 
which  seizes  the  general  in  the  particular,  the  species  in 
the  individual,  and  you  are  on  the  declivity  to  modern  Pan- 
theism.    The  scholastic  doctrine  is  tnie,  if  you  amend  it 
by  saying  that  God  creates  individual  existences,  and  all 
existences  in  individuOy  after  genera  and  species,  or  ideas, 
types  or  models,  which  are  eternal  in  his  own  mind  or 
essence,  as  the  architect  builds  a  temple  after  an  idea,  plan, 
or  model  in  his  own  mind.     The  genera  and  species  are  not 
the  reality  of  things, — the  error  of  Pantheism,— but  the  pos- 
sibilities of  things,  and  are  really  related  to  real  existences 
only  mediante  actu  creativo  divino,  as  the  Creator  to  the 
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creatnre.  We  can  say  tbe  individtial  is  the  determination 
of  the  species,  only  when  we  understand  determination  in 
the  sense  of  creation  from  nothing. 

Undonbtedly,  we  see  things  in  the  intelli^ble  species, 
in  their  ideas,  as  the  schoolmen  teach,  for  we  see  all  things 
in  God  ;  but  we  see  them  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  not. 
As  in  Gk)d,  they  are  possible,  not  actually  existing  things. 
What  we  see  in  God  is  Gk)d,  who  is  their  possibility.  Hence 
things,  as  seen  in  God,  are  merely  possible  things,  not  actu- 
ally existing  thinpfs,  distinct  from  QkA,  We  see  actual  things 
not  in  God,  but  hy  him ;  not  in  their  ideas  or  species,  where 
they  are  only  possiole,  but  by  them  ;  since  God  is  the  light  of 
our  reason,  and  we  see  all  that  we  do  see  by  his  light, — the 
intellectxta  agens  of  St.  Thomas,  which  furnishes  the  sptcies 
inUUigibUeSj  by  which  we  apprehend  intelligibles.  What 
we  see  are  things,  individmd  things,  as  they  really  exist ; 
not  simply  the  species,  or  idea  exemplariSy  as  St.  Thomas 
himself  teaches,  in  maintaining  that  the  intelligible  species 
is  not  that  in  which  the  mind  terminates,  but  that  by  which 
it  attains  to  or  knows  intelligibles,  or  real  existence&  It 
is  not  true,  that  the  intellect  apprehends  only  genera  and 
species,  or,  in  the  language  of  Plato,  ideas  ;  it  apprehends 
by  them  individuals,  and  things  themselves,  against  Ros- 
min  innd  the  Sensists,  who  maintain  that  individual,  or  real,' 
determinate  existences  are  only  apprehended  by  the  senses, 
or  known,  as  the  schoolmen  would  say,  only  by  their  phan* 
tasms. 

The  Aristotelian  Logic  amended  in  the  sense  we  have  here 
indicated  woidd  have  answered  the  wants  of  our  age,  and 
if^^re  Gratry  had  so  amended  it,  he  would  have  done  an 
immense  service  to  philosophical  science.  But  he  is  not 
aware  that  it  needs  amendment  in  its  principles,  and  he 
seems  to  imagine  that  the  nearer  we  can  restore  it  to  ther 
state  in  which  Aristotle  left  it,  the  better.  He  has  done 
nothing  for  the  principles  of  Logic  ;  he  has  only  given  new 
prominence  to  the  dialectic  process,  which  the  eigfateentii 
century  had  neglected,  but  which  in  so  &r  as  it  is  an  iiH 
tellectual  process,  or  a  process  of  the  inidlect  as  disttiH 
guished  ttom  the  will,  had  already  received  as  much  promt* 
nence  as  be  givei  it,  from  the  heterodox  philoaopbers  of 
Germany,  nid  had  been  peeked,  by  them  to  cofidtict  Ui 
Pauftheisni.    He  grapjAes  <m}y  witii  tbe  qnestion  ot  method, 
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which  is  «k  geoondary  qneitkHi^  and  should  follow,  not  j»:e- 
cede,  the  queslioa  of  princijdes.  The  methods  or  processes 
of  reason  ore  given  in  reason  itself,  and  are  always  followed 
by  every  one  who  reasons,  by  the  unlettered  peasant,  or 
flimplo  rustic,  as  faithfully  and  as  rigidly  as  by  a  8t  Thomas 
or  a  St.  Augustine.  But  no  man  can  reason  without  dakt^ 
principles,  or  what  we  call  the primum  logicum.  Unhappily 
for  philosophy,  the  question  of  principles,  since  Des- 
cartes appealed  with  his  ignorance,  firivolity,  and  philo- 
sophical ineptness,  which  even  respectable  men  have  not 
diadained  to  admire,  has  been  postponed  to  that  of  method, 
and  in  fitct  all  philos(q)hy  has  been  reduced  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Victor  Cousin  to  simple  method.  All  phi- 
lesophy,  says  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  our  former  master, 
fmd  still  respected  by  us,  is  in  method.  Given  a  philos- 
opher's metlu)d,it  is  easy  to  determine  his  philosophy.  But 
method  does  not  give  principles,  iar  every  method  presup- 
poses them.  The  primum  logicwm  is  attainable  neither 
deductively  nor  inductively ;  for  neither  can  proceed 
without  a  datmrty  something  known,  as  its  principiumy  or 
point  of  departure.  Now  without  determining  this,  with- 
out fixing  the  first  principles,  which  are  neither  subjective 
reason  nor  its  processes  or  modes  of  activity,  we  have  no 
basis  for  our  logic,  and  can  have  no  logical  science.  We 
may,  indeed,  have  logic  as  an  art,  but  not  as  a  scienca 
This  principle,  or  this  Primum,  that  which  logic  presup- 
poses, is  the  only  point  in  our  logical  treatises  that  is  de- 
fective, or  inaccurately  treated.  There  was  no  need  of  a 
new  work  oa  logic  as  an  art,  for  to  logic  as  an  art  nothing 
•ould  be  added,  and  nothing  was  needed  to  be  added  to  it 
as  practised  in  the  schools.  As  an  art  it  was  perfected  by 
the  ancients.  The  defect  is  in  logic  as  a  science,  and 
precisely  in  regard  to  its  principle  or  foundation. 

P^  Gratry  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  principles  of 
logic,  and  has  done  nothing  to  fix  its  point  of  departure. 
He  does  not  understand,  if  he  does,  he  does  not  show  it, 
that  logic  must  follow  the  order  of  reality,  and  therefore 
that  the  primum  logicum  must  be  coincident  with  the 
first  principle  of  things.  His  grand  error  is  in  regarding 
logic  as  a  develoimient  of  psychology.  Logic,  he  says  in 
his  Theodiceay  *^is  the  dovdopment  of  psychology,  and 
todies  the  soul  in  its  IxTUiLiGBif  OB,  and  the  laws  ci.  that 
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ifatelligence/'  This  is  a  capital  error,  and  ileoes^riFf 
vitiates  bis  whole  logical  system,  and  renders  it  impossible 
for  him  to  ^ve  ns  a  logic  of  the  least  conceivable  scientific 
value.  A  logic  which  has  its  basis  in  psychology,  and 
merely  developes  the  hnman  faculty  of  intelligence,  can 
never  assert  objective  reality.  This  Kant  has  for  ever  de- 
monstrated in  his  Ctitik  der  reinen  Verrmn/ij  and  P^re 
Gratry,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  is  at  bottom,  as  a  philoso- 
pher,  simply  a  Kantian,  and  implicitly  contains  Fichte, 
Bchelling,  and  Hegel.  His  speculative  reason,  like  Kant's^ 
leads  simply  to  nihilism,  and  he  has  to  fall  back  on  the 
practical  reason,  or  the  moral  reason,  in  order  to  assert 
any  leality  at  all ;  that  is,  he  asserts,  Ghxl,  man  and 
nature,  because  there  would  be  great  practical  inconvenience 
in  denying  them.  The  Aristotelian  Logic  was  defective, 
but  not  false  ;  P^re  Gratry's  is  far  inferior,  and  fer  other- 
wise objectionable.  Aristotle's  ontology  was  defective,  and 
hence  the  defect  of  his  logic,  but  he  was  incapable  of  the 
folly  of  making  his  logic  simply  a  development  of  psychol- 
ogy. P^re  Gratry  professes  profound  admiration  for 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  he  did 
not  learn  from  them  that  logic  must  proceed  from  a 
primum  ontohgicumj  and  develope  the  order  of  things, 
not  merely  the  order  of  conceptions  ?  Logic  must  have  \\k 
principles  in  ontology,  or  it  can  give  only  the  soul  and  its 
affections,  and  develope  itself  only  in  abstractions,  which 
are  all,  inasmuch  as  abstractions,  purely  subjective,  the 
human  mind  itself. 

No  doubt,  P^re  Gratry  holds  that  there  must  be  reality 
to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  ;  but  his  mi*, 
fortune  is  that  he  supposes  the  mind  passes  from  itself  to 
the  objective  reality,  and  that  the  ontological  and  the 
psychological  are  successive,  not  simultaneous  in  the  order 
of  thought.  His  Logic  is  not  based  on  the  ontological, 
but  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  mind  is  to  attain  to  it. 
Thus  he  makes  perception  a  sort  of  induction,  by  which 
we  pass  from  the  internal  impression  to  the  external  object. 
But  this  passage  is  impossible.  The  Idealists  have  settled 
that  point.  The  perception  is  itself  objective,  and  the  real 
fact  is  that  the  object  affirms  itself,  and  in  perceiving  it 
we  recognize  ourselves  as  the  recipient  of  its  affirmation. 
His  ontology  he  asserts  as  a  theologian,  on  his  fiuth  as  a 
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Ghrigtian^  notasa  pbiloBoi^er,  byvirtnaof  natural reaeon ; 
.and  his  book  really  retains  traoes  of  the  errors  of  the 
Tradiiionaligts.  The  great  Catholic  philosophers  whcmi  be 
cites,  till  we  are  almost  weary  of  seeing  their  names,  may 
not  have  developed  sufficiently  on  all  points  their  ontologi- 
cal  prindplee,  but  they  never  make  them  an  induction  or 
a  deduction  from  the  psychdlogical  or  subjective,  and  never 
Jay  down  principles  which  imply  that  the  ontological  is  not 
intuitively  evident  to  natural  reason. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  apprdiend  it,  that  Logic  is  a  mixed 
science,  but  in  so  fSar  as  it  is  ideal  or  necessary,  it  is  onto^ 
logical  and  rests  on  an  ontological  basis  given  intuitively 
and  simultaneously  with  the  empbical  or  psychological 
.  ^^  Deus  similitude  est  renim  omnium,'^  Otod  is  the  sim- 
ilitude of  all  things,  that  is,  all  things,  created  things,  have 
their  tjrpe  or  idea  exemplaria  in  him,  and  imitate  or  copy 
his  creative  act  in  the  order  of  second  causes.  Pere 
Gtraiij  maintains  that  all  creatures  have  their  type  in  Qod 
and  copy  him.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Thomas,  bsA  all  great  philosophers.  The  point 
that  he  may  be  disposed  to  dispute  is  that  creatures,  as 
second  causes,  imitate  the  creative  act  of  God ;  for  his 
grand  defect  is  in  contemplating  Gk)d  solely  in  his  being, 
and  not  in  his  creative  act,  and  as  final  cause  rather  than 
as  first  cause,  in  which  respect  he  shows  himself  more  of  a 
mystic  than  a  metaphysician.  But  either  creatures  are 
second  causes  or  they  are  not*  If  not,  they  are  merely 
phenomenal,  and  we  must  be  Pantheists,  for  the  essence  of 
Pantheism  is  in  denying  second  causes.  If  creatures  are 
second  causes,  then,  as  they  have  confessedly  their  type  or 
exemplar  in  God,  they  must  in  the  order  of  second  causes 
copy  or  imitate  the  divine  creative  act. 

Logic  proceeds  from  the  proposition  or  judgment,  and 
every  proposition  or  judgment  must  have  three  terms,  sub- 
ject, predicate,  and  copula.  The  ultimate  basis  of  logio 
jnust  be  the  divine  proposition  (^  judgment,  which  is  a  real 
ontological  judgment,  and  which  the  proposition  or  judg- 
ment in  the  order  of  second  causes  must  copy  or  imitata 
Now  to  determine  tjbe  real  scientific  basis  of  logic,  we  must 
determine  what  is  this  divine  proposition  or  judgment, 
oopied  or  imitated  by  the  human ;  for  this  is  the  true,  real 
pHmvm  logicum.    It  must  be  the^mum  owtologicum^ 
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or  prmeiple  of  thin^  or  onr  logic  will  not  conform  to  tbe 
order  of  reality,  and  will  give  us  an  abstract  world,  a  worid 
of  pure  mental  conceptions,  not  the  world  of  real  exist- 
ences. The  principle  of  things  is  not  real*  and  necessary 
being,  or  the  simple  judgment,  Being  is,  for  that,  we  ha?ae 
seen,  implies  Pantheism.  The  princifde  of  things  is  not 
God  re^rded  as  simple  being,  but  God  creating  things, 
since  things,  as  distinct  from  Gk)d,  can  exist  only  by  his 
creative  act.  The  true  primum  ontohgicwm  is,  Being 
or  God  (^'eating  things  or  real  existences.  The  (mtologi- 
cal  or  divine  judgment  then  must  be,  Ghxl  creates  exist- 
ences. God  creates  existences  is  then  the  pirimam 
logtcum.  This  is  a  judgment  or  proposition,  for  it  has  the 
three  terms,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Beal  and 
necessary  b^g  is  the  subject,  and  is  not  and  cannot  he 
either  predicate  or  c(^ula ;  for  real  and  necessary  being 
cannot  be  created,  or  the  predicate  of  any  subject,  but 
itsel£  Things  or  existences  are  a  true  predicate,  for  they 
do  not  exist,  that  is,  are  not  being  in  themselves,  and  are 
only  as  joined  to  the  subject.  Or^xte$  is  a  true  copula,  and 
joins  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  and  the  only  copula  con- 
ceivable, for  existences  are  predicable  of  God  only  mecUcmte 
his  oreative  act,  since  it  is  only  by  that  act  that  they  are 
at  all.  It  is  ontoli^cal,  because  it  expresses  the  real  order 
of  things.  This,  then,  is  the  divine  proposition,  the  ex- 
emplar of  ours,  and  the  true  ontological  basis  of  logic, 
which  logic  does  not  find,  but  which  it  presupposes,  and 
without  which  it  is  not  conceivable. 

This  divine  judgment  being  the  exemplar,  and  inhere- 
fore  the  first  cause  of  ours,  and  without  which  the  human 
proposition  which  copies  it  is  as  impossible  as  human  ex* 
btence  itself  without  the  creative  act  of  Gk)d,  must  he 
affirmed  intuitively  to  us  by  God  himself.  To  suppose  that 
we  by  our  own  efforts  attain  to  it,  and  obtain  possession  of 
it,  would  be  an  error  of  precisely  the  same  character  with 
that  of  supporing  we  can  create  ourselves  as  existences. 
We  do  not  and  cannot  exist  as  rational  or  logical  beings 
without  it.  It  must  be  divinely  affirmed  to  us  in  intuition, 
as  the  very  conditi(m  of  our  being  capable  of  acting  as 
rational  beings,  or  of  exercising  reason,  and  therefore  must 
be  affirmed  or  communicated  in  the  same  act  that  creates 
us  reasonable  or  intelligent  beings.    It  is  not  innate  in  the 
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sense  of  pertandng  to  onr  subjective  nfltnre^  but  is  oooMte, 
an  invariable,  and  permanent  fact,  reason  itself,  in  tbe 
sense  of  objective  reason  ;  not,  indeed,  oar  reason,  bat  its 
divine  light,  which  enlightens  every  man  coming  into  thb 
world,  and  without  which  our  reason  would  be  as  the  eye 
without  the  external  light.  Pere  Gh^try  cannot  reaUy 
object  to  this,  lor  up  to  a  certain  point  he  maintains  it, 
and  proves  not  only  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, but  also  of  St.  Thomas,  which  some  Thomists  deny. 
The  only  objection  any  one  can  make  to  it  is  in  suppomng 
that  intuition,  like  reflection,  is  our  act,  and  therefore  that 
it  implies  our  natural  ability,  without  God,  to  see  Ghxl, 
which  is  not  admissible.  But  in  the  intuition  it  is  OtoA, 
himself  acting,  the  Divine  Judgment  affirming  itself,  and 
we  are  only  the  recipients  of  the  intuition,  as  we  are  in 
the  case  of  every  intuition.  We  are  in  all  intuition  simply 
spectators,  and  are  active  only  in  the  sense  of  receiving  it. 
This  judgment  is  affirmed  in  the  intuition  ontologi- 
cally  in  all  its  terms.  Here  is  the  only  point  where 
P^re  Gratry  would  separate  from  us.  He  concedes  the 
subject,  real  and  necessary  being,  that  is,  God  affirms 
himself  to  the  view  of  the  soul,  and  that  our  intellect  is 
constituted  by  the  intuition  <^  the  Divine  Beason  or  intel- 
ligibility, and  that  it  can  see  only  by  the  light  of  God  that 
enlightens  it.  Hence  he  resolves  all  certainty  into  the 
veracity  of  God.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that 
the  intuition — view^  he  calls  it— embraces  at  once  the 
whole  judgment  simultaneously  in  its  three  terms,  and  in 
,  theiriactuality.  But  without  the  three  terms  it  is  no  judg- 
ment or  proposition,  and  if  not  in  their  actuality  it  is  no 
real  judgment.  We  suspect  that  while  he  would  concede 
the  subject  is  affirmed  immediately  as  real  and  necessary 
being,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  predicate  and  copula  as 
affirmed  only  in  their  possibility,  or  idea.  But  this  reduces 
the  proposition  to  the  simple  judgment,  Being  is,  for  the 
creative  act  and  existences  in  their  possibility  or  idea  af6 
included  in  the  subject,  since  as  possible  or  ideal  they  are 
real  only  in  real  being,  and  are  identically  the  Divine 
Essence.  To  be  a  real  proposition  the  judgment  must  affirm 
the  predicate  and  copula,  not  in  idea  only,  but  also  in  their 
actuality^  that  is^  real  and  necessary  being  actually  creates 
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aotual  e3d8t;eiice&  So  that  we  have  no  room  to  ask  whether 
QtoA  actually  creates  exiet^ccB  or  not. 

The  ontological  basis  of  logic  is  this  ontological 
proposition^  intuitiveiy  affirmed,  and  a  logic  based  on  this 
Primum  will  conform  to  the  order  of  things,  for  it  starts 
from  the  ontdogical  dtxta  which  include  all  things  in  their 
real  relation.  God  and  existences  include  all  reality,  and 
the  creative  act  expresses  the  real  relation  between  Grod 
and  existences,  and  contains  the  princi{)le  of  all  relation. 
This  diving  proposition  is  the  type  of  every  proposition,  and 
is  repeated  or  imitated  in  every  proposition,  in  the  order  of 
second  causes,  whatever  the  matter  to  which  it  refers.  In 
the  divine  proposition  the  subject  places  the  predicate,  for 
the  copula  is  the  creative  act ;  so  in  the  order  of  second 
causes,  the  subject  places  its  predicate,  and  the  nexus  is 
not  merely  passive  as  logicians  too  often  pretend.  The 
predicate  is  joined  to  the  subject  by  the  act  of  the  subject,  as 
in  the  syllogism,  the  premises  produce  or  place  the  con- 
clusion. The  recognition  of  this  would  have  enabled 
Pere  Qratry  to  have  given  a  briefer  and  a  far  more  satis- 
factory account  of  the  infinite  in  geometry.  The  infinite 
in  geometry  belongs  to  the  ideal  part  of  mathematics,  and 
the  ideal  always  and  every  where  is  God,  real  and  necessary 
being.  The  mathematical  infinite  is  not  an  abstraction, 
though  the  mind  may  consider  it  in  ahsbractOy  when  acting 
in  the  order  of  reflection,  but  an  intuition  of  Qod,  and 
without  that  intuition  the  infinitesimal  calculus  were  an 
impossible  absurdity. 

Now  what  we  want  is  a  logic  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  divine  ontological  proposition  intuitively  affirming 
itself.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  could  have  constructed 
such  a  logic,  because  both  misconceived  the  copula.  The 
Fathers  and  mediceval  doctors  did  not  misconceive  the 
copula  or  creative  act,  but  they  did  not  give  its  formula 
with  the  other  two  terms.  Since  Descartes  there  has  been 
no  philosophy  worth  naming  in  Europe.  Gioberti  has  sup- 
plied the  gap  lefl  in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  but  his  memory 
is  in  bad  odor.  M.  Branchereau,  who  merits  well  of  philos- 
ophy, has  attempted  to  supply,  and  with  some  success,  on 
Gioberti's  principles,  the  important  gap  in  the  Aristotelian 
Logic,  and  has  produced  a  very  good  text-book,  but  un- 
happily with  too  much  of  the  abstruseness  and  dry  techni- 
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oaKty  of  the  later  scholastics.  He  has  all  the  abstraotions 
which  belong  to  lo^o  as  a  developmeDt  of  psychology,  as  if 
he  wrote  more  to  conceal  than  openly  to  express  tne  tmth. 
He  does  not  seem  to  feel  himself  free  to  express  fully  his 
convictions.  A  true  ontological  logic,  that  will  proceed 
from  the  real  principle  of  things  and  follow  the  order  of 
reality,  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  he  who  will  prepare  and 
publish  it,  will  render  an  important  service  to  philosophy, 
and  even  to  thedogy.  We  are  passing  through  one  of 
those  crises  which  render  old  forms  obsolete,  and  demand 
new  scientific  forms  and  expressions,  to  meet  the  new  errors 
and  heresies  that  spring  up.  It  is  for  us  Catholics  to  meet 
and  satisfy  this  demand,  and  nowhere  are  Catholics  more 
free  to  do  it  than  they  are  here,  in  this  republican  country. 


Abt.  VI.— literary   notices   and   CRmCISMS. 

1.  CaUista :  A  Sketch  of  the  Tliird  Century.  By  Very  Rer,  JoHir 
Hbnry  Nbwman,  D.  D.  New  York:  D.  <k  J.  Sadlier  <k  Co. 
1856.     12ino.   pp.  296. 

Tms  volume  provokes  a  comparison  with  Fabiola^  by  his 
EmiDence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  though  very  different  in  many 
respects,  will  sustain  the  comparison  very  well,  wherever  it  is  proper 
to  mstitute  iL  It  is  a  more  finished,  and  a  more  artistic  production 
than  Fabiola^  but  lacks  somewhat  of  the  sweetness  and  unction  of 
that  most  popular  volume.  Dr.  Newman  has  a  mind  remarkable 
for  its  critical  sagacity,  and  its  power  of  sarcasm,  or  biting  satire. 
OalUsUi^  however,  is  a  most  remarkable  production,  di8pla}ing  great 
beauty  of  style,  wealth  of  imaffination,  and  knowledge  of  tlio  human 
heart  In  descriptive  power  the  author  is  excelled  by  no  modem 
writer,  and  his  story  is  simple  and  graceful,  his  dialogue  is  spirited 
and  natural,  and  his  characters  are  strongly  marked  and  well  sus- 
tained. The  only  criticism  we  should  be  disponed  to  make  is  that 
the  author  shows  too  much  oonsciousness  of  England  and  the 
present  time.  His  book,  though  true  to  the  spirit  and  events  of  the 
Province  and  century  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  is  a  modem  book, 
and  could  have  been  produced  only  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
England,  by  John  Henry  Newman.  This  detracts  nothing  from  its 
value  or  its  interest  as  a  popular  work, — all  that  it  professes  to  be. 

We  have  no  room  to  give  a  summary  of  the  story,  but  we 
recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  as  a  work  not  only  intensely  inter- 
esting, but  as  full  of  instraction  and  lofty  principle  and  noble  senti- 
ment    The  reader  will  leara  from  it    the  difficulty  there   was 
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for  a  man  in  tbat  old  Piigan  world,  under  old  imperial  Rome,  to 
become  a  GbHetiaii,  and  perfaap  appreciate  some^wpat  higher  than 
be  has  been  accuatomed  to  do  toe  work  which  was  effected  in  its 
converaion.  The  old  system  of  idohitrj  was  interwoven  with  the 
whole  texture  of  Pagan  sodetr,  and  was  inwrapped  in  all  die  rela- 
tions of  social  and  domestic  life.  The  Christian  bad  to  break  with 
the  whole  of  society,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  every  sight,  and  his  ears  to 
every  aound.  The  very  soil  was  saturated  and  £e  v^  atmosphere 
was  tainted  with  the  poison  of  Paganism,  and  the  convert  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  escape  sin,  to  seek  the  eatacombs  <»r  the  desert 
What  sacrifices  must  then  be  made  by  the  convert  1  What  an  inesti- 
mable value  must  he  have  set  upon  his  faith,  which  was  every 
thiug  to  him,  mother,  sister,  brother,  spouse  and  child,  houses  and 
land,  country  and  home.  What  are  our  puny  sacrifices  compared 
with  those  made  by  the  early  Christians, 

Dr.  Newman  is  peculiarly  felicitous  in 'portraying  the  exceeding 
difiSculty  an  old  Roman  Pa^n  had  in  understanding  the  principles 
and  motives  which  governed  the  Christian.  He  could  not  enter  into 
his  way  of  thinking,  could  not  seize  his  stand^int,  and  comprehend 
how  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  worid,  intelligent,  cultivated,  respecta- 
ble, in  the  road  to  wealth,  pleasure,  distinction,  honors,  under 
Paganism,  should  forego  all  his  advantages,  join  himself  to  a  pro- 
scribed sect,  regarded  as  almost  beneath  contempt,  professing  as  it 
was  assumed  a  most  debasing  and  disgusting  superstition,  without 
intelligence,  common  sense  and  common  decency,  and  that  too  when 
to  do  so  was  sure  persecution  and  almost  certain  death  as  a  traitor 
to  Cnsar.  It  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  wise  heathen,  it  is  a  sore 
puzzle  also,  to  the  proud  and  self-sufficient  non-Catholic  even  to-day, 
and  will  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  hard  even  for 
worldly-minded  Christians  to  comprehend  how  youth  and  beauty 
can  forego  the  world,  and  wed  themselves  to  an  unseen  Lover,  ana 
live  and  suffer  only  for  an  invisible  Love.  The  solution  is  found  only 
in  giving  oar  hearts  to  Crod,  and  living  for  heaven  alone.  The  secret 
is  with  Qie  Lord  and  is  communicate  only  to  those  that  love  him. 
The  coi  duct  of  these  is  fully  and  madness  to  the  world ;  it  is  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  highest  reason  to  the  elect.  Paganism 
never  understood  this.  Protestantism  does  not  understand  it,  and 
not  understanding  it  hates,  despises,  or  ridicides  it.  Did  not  the 
Jews  crucify  the  Lord  of  Life  between  two  thieves  f  Is  not  the  wisr 
dom  of  God  foolishness  to  men ) 


Hie  Story  of  (he  War  in  La  VendSe^  and  the  Little  Chounerie, 
By  George  J.  Hill,  M.  A.  New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  <fe  Co. 
1856.     12mo.  pp.  324. 

This    is  a  number  of  the  popular  Catholic  library  now  ia 
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course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert,  London,  and 
Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Mumbera  of  that  valuable  series  that  has  as  yet  appeared.  It  is  foil  of 
romaDtic  incident,  and  is  as  exciting  as  any  romance  ever  written.  The 
author  has  grouped  his  incidents  with  much  ^I,  and  told  his  story 
with  much  grace  and  feeling.  The  pubh'c  can  hardl v  fu\  to  appreciate 
it  highly ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  it  full  of  instruction  as 
well  as  interest  The  war  in  La  Vendue  was  the  war  of  the  peasants, 
and  a  war  chiefly  for  the  freedom  of  religion.  For  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  freedom  to  have  their  own  priestB, 
and  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  &ith,  they  took  up  arms, 
and  they  did  not  lay  them  down  till  they  had  secured  it.  They  were 
the  true  French  patriots  in  the  time  of  the  JRepublic, — the  men  who 
preserved  fresh  and  living  the  France  of  St  Louis  and  the  Crusadea, 
nistorical  and  traditional  France,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  saved  France  in  her  darkest  days,  and  prevented  the  continuity 
of  her  life  from  being  broken  by  the  madness  and  excesses  of  the 
Revolution.  They  prove  bow  much  religion  warms  and  strengthens 
patriotism,  and  that  it  can  make  even  undisciplined  peasants  able 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  best  drilled  and  appointed  armies. 
When  fighting  for  their  religion,  these  half-unarmed  peasants  were 
invincible  and  almost  always  victorious.  When  from  a  Catholic 
army  they  became  a  Royalist  army,  and  acted  under  the  direction 
of  chiefe  who  thought  only  of  restoring  fallen  monarchy,  they  melted 
away  before  their  enemies,  as  wax  at  the  touch  of  fire,  or  were  scattered 
as  the  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  A  cause  supported  only 
by  loyalty,  without  religion,  is  already  lost,  as  the  Cavaliers  proved 
under  Charles  the  First  of  England.  Religion  could  rally  the  peas- 
ant to  save  France,  and  render  him  invincible, — the  Bourbons  could 
only  secure  defeat  How  little  know  they  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  of  religion,  who  think  the  spread  of  our  religion  in  this  country 
would  damage  American  patriotism.  It  is  what  we  need  to  make  us 
real  patriots,  as  the  war  in  La  Vend^  proves  to  every  one  who  reads 
and  comprehends  its  history.  Let  Catholicity  once  fire  the  heart  and 
enter  into  the  life  and  manners  of  the  American  people,  and  we  may 
then  see  a  true  and  noble  patriotism,  such  as  even  our  history  has 
yet  ^ven  no  example  of.  it  will  be  a  true,  undying,  uncalculathig, 
mvincible  patriotism.  Has  it  not  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  InSk 
peasant  a  nre  of  patriotism  which  not  all  the  force,  the  power,  the 
arts  of  his  proud  oppressor  could  extinguish  ?  Let  us  have  it ;  and  our 
k>ve  of  country  will  equal  that  of  this  so  cruelly  trampled  on  peasant 
for  his  cherished  Ireland.  With  such  a  love  for  our  native  country,  and 
such  a  devotion  to  its  glory,  as  the  French  peasant  had  to  the 
glory  of  France,  our  experiment  of  a  free  government,  the  freest 
the  world  ever  saw,  would  no  longer  by  any  American  be  looked 
upon  as  doubtful,  and  no  power  on  earth  would  dare  invade  our 
rights  or  insult  our  national  dignity. 
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8.    I%e  BalladM  of  Ireland.    Collected  and  Edited  by  Edward 
Hatxs.    Boston  :  Donahoe.    1856.    2  tc^  12ido. 

Thb  Irish,  in  literature,  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  either 
writing  in  ahinguage  unknown  to  alarge  portion  of  their  own  ooantry- 
noen,  as  well  as  to  foreignefs,  or  in  what  is  to  then)  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
English  language  is  a  foreign  language  to  the  genuine  Iriahman,  erffli 
though  he  learned  it  from  his  nio£er,  and  has  never  known  any 
other.  The  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  genius  can  never  expresi 
themselves  in  it,  and  till  he  is  pretty  thoroughly  AngHoazed,  what  it 
idiomatic  in  his  nature  demands  for  its  free  and  full  ezpressim)  tiie  Irish 
idiom.  When  one  people  has  come  to  find  itself  at  home  in  the 
idiom  of  another,  its  origroal  characteristics  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  lost,  and  it  has  become  for  the  most  part  conformed  to  the  people 
whose  language  has  become  its  own.  It  would  be  idle  to  seek  in  the 
English  speaking  Irish  of  to-day,  the  Irishman  of  those  times  when  hit 
education  and  literature  were  in  the  old  Irish  language.  With  tlie  loss 
of  his  language,  the  Irishman  loses  the  beet  parte?  his  Irish  nature. 
The  literature  produced  by  Irishmen  in  the  l^glish  language,  is  no 
longer  Irish,  but  English  literature,  and  will  be  so  esteemed  by  the 
world  at  large,  as  much  so  as  a  victory  won  by  a  Gough,  or  a  Welling^ 
ton  will  be  esteemed  an  English  victory.  The  writings  of  Scott,  of 
Lockhart,  Wibon,  Allison,  Hume,  Robertson,  Blair,  Thomson, 
Aytoun,  are,  and  will  be,  classed  as  English  literature.  Irishroeit 
have  contributed  their  foil  quota  of  the  literature  of  our  mother 
tongue,  but  it  is  set  down  to  the  credit  of  England,  because  it  is 
written  in  the  language  of  England.  The^e  considerations  should 
have  thdr  full  wei^t  in  judging  the  Irish  as  a  literary  people,  and 
should  reverse  the  judgment,  sometimes  hastily  pronounced,  that  they 
have  no  literature.  There  are,  probably,  larger  contributions  made 
every  year  to  English  popular  literature,  especially  to  that  of  periodic* 
cals  and  of  the  newspaper  press,  by  Iririimen  than  l^  Englit^men. 

We  welcome  very  cordially  these  two  volumes  of  songs,  rather 
than  ballads,  by  Irishmen,  on  Irish  topics.  The  introduction  by  Mr. 
Hayes  we  pass  over,  as  containing  much  debatable  matter,  and 
many  historical  readings  that  we  have  read  too  much  hiatoiy 
to  adopt  But  the  songs  themselves  contain  much  patriotic  sentiment 
and  roudi  genuine  poetry.  They  are  nearly  all  recent,  and  belong 
to  the  Young  Ireland  movement,  that  came  to  an  abrupt  tenrnnft* 
tion  at  SKev-na-liian,  and  some  of  them  show  traces  of  the  capital 
error  of  that  movement,  the  divorce  of  the  patriotic  from  the  reli- 
ffious  sentiment ;  but  many  of  them  are  worthy,  for  their  lyric  fire^ 
force,  and  beauty  of  expression,  to  take  rank  as  the  very  finest  and 
most  spirit>8tirrii^  in  our  language. 
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4;     I%e  PoeHeal  Warbs  (f  AugusttM  Duganne.    Phikdelphia : 
Parrj  d;  McMillan.     1855.     8vo.  pp.  407. 

This  rolume  is  veiy  handsomd  j  printed  and  done  upt  and  k 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  reading  public  with  a  laudatory 
letter  to  the  audior  vom  his  friend,  James  L^ley,  jr.,  though  who  Janoea 
Lesley,  jr.  is,  we  are  ourselves  so  uUerly  unknown  as  not  to  know, 
except  that  he  is  presumptively  the  son  of  James  Lesley,  sr.  As 
for  the  ^poetical  works  ^  theooselveB,  we  have  not  much  to  say,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  We  have  read  very  little  American  poetiy  in 
late  years.  We  accomplished  in  our  younger  days  the  fieat  of  reading 
through  the  Columbiad^  the  Fredomad^  the  NapoUad^  th«  Conquest 
of  0(maan,  American  epics  all,  and  we  usually  read  whatever  bears 
the  name  of  Dana,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow ;  but  with  the  immense  ar- 
my of  American  poets  or  poetasters,  makers  or  imitators,  male  and 
female,  whose  productions  nil  our  Magaisines,  and  the  poet's  comer  m 
our  newspapers,  and  ornament  our  libraries,  we  are  innocent  of  all 
acquaintance,  with  the  exception  of  Holmes,  Saxe,  Miss  Anna  G. 
Lynch,  and  two  or  three  others.  We  speak  no  ill  of  them,  for  we 
know  Uiem  not,  and  no  good  of  them,  for  we  like  not  to  speak  of 
that  whereof  we  are  ignorant  We  never  took  the  cheap  way  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  acquainted  with  them  through  the  specimens  collected 
and  labelled  by  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  for  having  once  looked  into 
that  author's  **  Prose  writers "  of  America,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  could  not  believe  in  Griswold,  as  sad  a  heretic  in  litera- 
ture as  in  religion.  We  know  not  how  much  rich,  rare,  sublime  po- 
etical genius  our  country  possesses,  simply  because  our  readin&r  for 
these  last  twenty  years  has  not  been  in  general  of  the  poetical  kind. 
We  remember  reading,  some  years  ago,  the  poems  of  James  Hill- 
house,  and  we  have  been  surprised  not  to  find  them  more  generally 
reforred  to.  To  our  taste  he  deserves  a  high  rank  among  poem.  We 
have  listened  to  and  read  the  Song  of  Hiawatha,  an<^  though  we 
could  enumerate  faults  enough,  yet  we  doubt  whether  we  or  any  o£ 
the  author's  critics  could  have  written  it,  or  another  of  equal  merit 
Oesar  Cantu  says  Longfellow  is  our  best  poet,  and  as  he  says  in  the 
aame  sentence,  we  are  North  America's  best  proeewriter,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  he  is  right,  and  we  are  really  disposed,  as  to  the 
poet,  not  the  prooewriter,  to  believe  that  he  is  right,  and  we  know 
no  poet  at  preBent,  in  England,  to  place  before  him. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Duganee,  we  have  read  only  his  "Parnassus 
in  Pillory,"  which  if  it  placed  himself  there  with  the  others,  would  be 
Bot  the  less  meritorious.  We  have  found  no  poetry  in  that  satire,  but 
some  tolerable  and  some  intolerable  puns ;  veiy  little  crkiciBm,  but  a 
great  deal  of  hard  talk ;  not  much  wit  or  humor,  but  aplenty  of  abuse 
upon  the  tuneful  tribe.  The  satirist  does  not  swear  by  Wordsworth 
and  the  Lakists,  and  he  escheweth  Tennyson.  8o  for  we  thank  him. 
His  other  poems  we  shall  endeavor  to  read,  and  if  we  discover  any 
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poetry  in  ih«m,  any  Uiing  that  stamps  him  the  troe  child  of  genios  and 
of  song,  any  thing  more  than  a  rerj  respectable  venifler,  we  shall  not 
&i]  to  report  acc^iogly. 


6.    A  Lyric  Golden  Age,    Thomas  L.  Harris.  New  York  :  Part- 
ridge k  Brittan.     1856.     12mo.  pp.  881. 

Mb.  Harris  professes  to  be  a  spiritist,  and  a  medium.  This 
poem  is  gravely  published  as  communicated  to  him  from  the  spirit- 
world.  We  are  not  disposed  to  look  upon  all  the  spiritists  as  in- 
tentional impostors,  or  to  deny  the  reality  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
they  relate.  We  believe  many  of  those  phenomena  are  produced 
by  Satanic  influence,  and  that  the  spirits  which  communicate  with  their 
victims  are  fallep  angels,  not  the  spirits  of  those  departed  men  and 
women  they  personate.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  all 
that  is  called  spirit  influence  is  either  from  Satan  himself  or  some  of 
his  imps.  We  cannot  think  that  Satan  has  so  far  fallen  into  his 
dotage  as  to  dictate  the  rhapsodical  nonsense  uttered  by  the  majority 
of  professed  mediums.  Satan  kn  ws  the  truth,  and  lies  only  be- 
cause it  is  his  nature  to  lie,  but  his  mode  of  lying  is  usually  to  turn 
the  truth  into  a  lie.  by  so  telling  it  that  it  has  the  effect  of  a  lie.  When 
a  medium  utters  pure  falsehood,  or  sheer  nonsense  we  conclude  that  he 
or  she  speaks  from  his  or  her  own  brain,  and  that  the  devil  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  it.  That  does  not  come  in  his  line,  and  wouM  be  beneath 
his  devilship's  dignity.  The  Lyric  before  us  is  wicked  enough  to  have 
had  a  Satanic  origin,  but  we  see  nothing  in  it  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Harris 
could  not  have  produced  without  any  extraordinary  d^p*ee  of  Satanic 
influence. 


6.    Le  CorreepondarU.    Paris :  Avril  et  Mai.  1 856. 

Wb  notio  these  two  numbers  of  the  Correspondant,  to  say  that 
they  contain  ah  essay  on  the  Catholic  party  in  France,  by  M.  de 
Fidloux,  which  we  have  read  with  much  satisfaction,  and  in  which 
the  (Tnivers  gets  its  due.  We  are  gUd  to  see  this  open  protest  by 
the  men  who  led  on  the  Oatfaolict»  to  victory,  and  did  so  much  to  pre- 
yent  the  revolution  of '48  from  becoming  a  '9*2.  We  made  our  pro* 
test  in  '58.  The  protest  will  do  good,  and  let  the  world  know  that 
the  Catholics  of  France  do  not  all  accept  that  violent  sheet  ms  their  or> 
gan.  The  Umven  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  widely  influential  Catholic 
journal  in  France,  and  it  is  the  one  that  gives  the  tone  to  the  Catho- 
lic press  in  the  British  Empire.  Its  violence,  its  assaults  on  liberty 
every  where  and  of  every  species,  and  itsuefence  of  ad<f8|iotism  which 
even  the  French  Oovemment  wouM  be  ashamed  to  avow,  and  all  in 
the  name  of  Catholicity,  of  the  Church,  is  the  very  worst  thing  it 
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oould  do  both  for  religion  and  for  France.  If  it  hatet  Hberiy  and 
loves  deBpotism  for  itself,  or  for  France,  that  is  no  affair  of  onrs ;  hot 
if  it  professes  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  we  have  something 
to  say,  for  we  have  an  interest  in  the  Church  not  less  than  that  of  Louis 
Veillot  We  thank  M.  de  Falloux  for  the  history  he  has  given  of  the 
unhappy  division  of  Catholics  in  France,  and  the  rebuke  he  has  ad- 
ministered to  the  UniverSj  whose  conductors  have  been  the  promoters 
of  that  division,  and  who  are  fast  bringing  the  Church  in  France  into 
subjection  to  journalism,  the  worst  species  of  Gallicanism  we  are  ac' 
Quainted  with.  The  late  Mr.  Lucas  of  The  Tablet  attempted  the  same 
ming  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  country  occa- 
sioned a  bitter  controversy,  not  yet  ended.  An  editor  of  a  journal 
has  no  right  to  implicate  the  Church  in  any  matter  of  opinion,  and 
if  he  discusses  open  questions,  he  should  do  it  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, not  on  hers.  In  regard  to  forms  of  government  the  Church  holds 
herself  neutral,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  try  to  bring  her  author- 
ity in  favor  of  the  form  he  happens  for  the  moment  to  approve.  We 
do  not  claim  her  authority  for  our  republicanism ;  we  only  say  our 
republicanism  accords  with  the  great  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
equity  which  she  recognizes  and  declares  to  be  obligatory  on  every 
government  We  have  never  pretended  that  she  declares  democracy  a 
Catholic  dogma.  All  we  say  is  that  she  maintains  the  natural  law, 
and  under  the  natural  law  every  government  should  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  common  good  of  the  governed,  according  to  the  rules 
of  natural  justice  and  right. 


7.     The  Rambler,      London  :  Bums  <fe  Lambert    New  York : 
Patrick  O'Shea.    New  Series.    Monthly.    Vols.  I.— V. 

Wb  do  not  usually  notice  periodicals,  but  as  we  notice  the  new 
series  of  Le  Correspandant^  we  can  do  no  less  than  notice  the 
new  series  of  TheJRambler,  We  have,  indeed,  received  no  civilities 
from  it  to  reciprocate ;  and  we  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  it 
only  for  the  last  year  and  a  halt  From  what  we  have  read  of  it, 
we  think  it  by  far  the  best  Catholic  monthly  in  our  language,  and  ita 
tone  and  temper  pleases  us,  if  any  thing,  better  than  the  JDublin 
lUview,  which  hardly  sustains  its  early  reputation.  The  present 
writers  are  learned,  free  and  bold,  but  they  lack  force,  directness^ 
and  condensation.  However,  it  is  still  the  first  Catholic  periodical 
in  the  English  Unguage,  and  deserves  the  esteem  and  support  of 
the  Catholic  public  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Unitea  States. 

But  The  JRambler  is  more  after  our  own  heart  It  has  a  free- 
dom and  freshness  about  it, — a  boldness  and  ind^>endence,  and  a 
a  force  and  earnestness  that  we  like,  and  from  which  we  augur  much 
good.  It  is  not  one  of  your  quiet,  safe,  humdrum  periodicals,  that» 
while  it  never  broaches  an  erroneous,  never  ventures  a  stirring 
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thought,  that  wraps  its  talent  in  a  clean  napkin  and  buries  it  in  the 
earthy  lest  it  should  lose  it  if  it  put  it  out  at  usury. 

In  a  word,  its  editors  seem  to  us  to  be  more  anxious  to  be  living 
men  than  to  be  merely  safe  men,  and  more  bent  on  quickening 
the  thought  and  activity  of  the  Catholic  body,  than  they  are  to 
obtain  the  negative  merit  of  giving  no  offence  or  of  disturbing  no 
one's  tranquillity.  Any  man  who  comprehends  at  all  the  wants  and 
movements  of  our  times  sees  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  New  social  forms 
have  come  up,  new  modes  of  thought  and  activity  prevail,  and  to  meet 
them  we  must  no  longer  be  encumbered  with  the  obsolete  forms  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot  fight  in  the  armor  of  the  old  school- 
men any  more  than  we  can  in  that  of  the  old  mediaeval  knights. 
We  must  be  as  free  in  our  intellectual  movements  as  were  the 
old  schoolmen  themselves,  and  do  for  our  age  what  they  did  for 
theirs.  Catholicity  is  as  able  to  meet  the  new  forms  of  society,  the 
new  social  arrangements,  the  new  modes  of  thought,  and  the  new 
forms  of  error,  as  it  was  those  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  while  we  are 
true  to  the  mediaeval  thought,  it  allows  us  ^11  liberty  to  cast  that 
thought  in  a  modem  mould,  or  to  present  it  in  forms  intelligible  and 
living  to  our  contemporaries.  We  must  not,  as  Catholics,  fall  into 
the  error  of  those  opposed  to  us,  that  of  supposing  that  Catholic 
dogma  is  identified  with  obsolete  forms  of  thought  and  society,  and 
that  we  cannot  modify  the  form  of  expression  without  moaifying 
the  faith  itself,  or  innovating  in  that  which  is  of  divine  revelation  or 
divine  institution.  The  dogma  saved,  the  Church,  allows  us  in  this 
respect  all  necessary  freedom.  It  is  that  freedom  which  she  allows 
us  that  we  should  now  learn  to  use,  not  rashly,  not  wantonly,  but 
wisely,  prudently,  reverently. 

We  are  passing  through  great  changes,  and  forms  which  in  other 
times  were  living  and  life-giving  are  now  dead  and  deadening.  You 
cannot  recall  the  social  and  political  order  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  has  passed  away.  You  cannot  recall  the 
age  to  the  various  intellectual,  scholastic  or  philosophic  forms  which 
mw  up  with  it,  and  depended  on  it  for  their  significance.  Nothing  that 
18  human  but  must  change  with  it  The  truth  for  this  age  is  no 
longer  in  those  forms,  and  you  cannot  make  it  find  the  truth  in  them. 
A  change  has  taken  place,  or  is  taking  place,  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
greater  than  that  which  European  society  underwent  in  passing  from 
Imperialism  to  Feudalism ;  and  much  of  the  hostility  encountered  by 
Catholicity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Catholics  have  not  ielt  themselves 
free  to  change  with  it  We  are  fighting  many  things  outside  of  the 
Catholic  body,  which  are  true,  only  misplaced,  and  which  the  Church 
includes  in  her  teaching.  We  must  cease  this  fighting,  and  study 
ourselves  to  understand  the  outside  worid,  to  make  it  feel  we  really 
do  understand  it,  and  accept  the  truth  which  it  holds,  and  which  is  so 
dear  to  it  In  what  is  of  faith,  in  what  is  of  divine  institution,  in 
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what  js  of  Apostolic  tradition,  and  in  all  that  which  the  Church  de- 
clares to  be  every  where  and  always  obligatory,  we  must  of  course 
avoid  and  resist  all  innovation  or  change ;  but  in  what  depends  on 
public  opinion,  the  accidents  of  place  and  time,  we  must  be  ready  to 
change  as  they  change.  We  must  remember  that  the  Church  is 
an  ever-present  and  ever-living  Church,  and  that  she  is  always  equal 
lo  every  emergency,  and  the  very  worst  service  her  children  can 
render  her  is  to  hamper  her  freedom  by  their  superstitious  adherence 
to  old  forms  from  which  life  has  departed,  and  which  are  no  longer 
adapted  or  intelligible  to  the  age.  Suffer  the  Church  to  be  free, 
and  leave  the  Catholic  mind  the  freedom  which  she  leaves  it,  to 
operate  as  a  fVesh,  living  mind,  as  full  of  youth  and  vigor  as  she 
w&  when  the  Apostles  went  forth  from  that  upper  room  in  Jeru- 
salem to  convert  the  world.  The  a^e  demands  it,  the  world  needs 
it,  and  the  world  will  have  it,  and  if  Catholics  do  not  see  and  con- 
form to  it,  the  world  will  escape  them,  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist 
will  come. 

The  writers  in  The  RamhUr  do  not  see  this  as  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  we  could  wish,  do  not  take  as  broad  and  as  comprehensive 
views  of  it  as  we  could  desire ;  but  they  have  an  instinctive  sense  of 
it,  they  feel  it,  in  some  degree  they  see  it,  and  are  laboring  with  much 
earnestness  and  power  in  what  we  consider  the  right  direction. 
Their  language  is  not  always  exact,  and  we  now  and  then  meet 
expressions  that  we  regret ;  they  give  now  and  then  offence  to  good 
souls  who  cannot  understand  that  there  have  been  changes  since  the 
time  of  good  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  but 
they  have  life,  they  have  energy,  and  they  are  outspoken,  and  we 
say  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  "God  speed  them."  The 
wants  of  their  country  and  of  our  own  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  while  they  are  serving  theirs  they  are  serving  ours,  and  we,  while 
serving  ours,  are  also  serving  theirs.  With  Jje  Correspcndant  in 
France,  Ha  Rambler  for  the  British  Empire,,  and  some  work  to 
correspond  for  our  own  country,  we  need  not  despair,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  of  reviving  Catholic  thought  and  Catholic  faith  in  the 
modem  world.  We  regard  it  as  a  blessing  to  have  been  bom  in  this 
nineteenth  centivry.  Never  had  the  Catholic  a  greater  or  a  more 
glorious  work  to  accomplish,  or  more  efficient  means  with  which  to 
accomplish  it.  It  is  God's  work,  God  wants  it  done,  and  God  stands 
by  to  give  is  the  grace  and  the  power  to  do  it.  Like  all  converts, 
when  the  first  fervor  had  worn  off,  we  have  had  our  moments  of 
despondency,  but  hopefulness  has  sprung  up  afresh  in  our  bosom,  and 
we  say  to  our  brethren.  Courage,  Brothers.  Goil  is  for  you,  and  in 
his  work,  you  cannot  fail. 


7.    Gentilucci's  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^  translated  from  the 
Italian,  and  apparently  very  well  translated,  is  in  the  course  of  pub- 
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lication,  in  numbers  of  forty-eight  pagpe»  each,  by  Messrs.  Dunigan 
&  Brother,  our  own  active  and  obliging  publishers.  The  work 
is  by  an  eminent  author,  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Holi- 
ness Pius  IX.,  and  is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms  by  competent 
judges.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  finely  illustrated 
with  several  woodculs,  and  a  fine  steel  engraving  for  each  number. 
It  will  make,  when  completed,  a  beautiful  quarto  volume  of  some 
six  hundred  pages.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  il^unibers  I  d;  2,  we 
like  it  very  much,  and  think  it  must  prove  a  great  favorite  with  the 
children  of  Mary,  and  all  devout  Catholics. 


8.  7\il€8  and  Legends  Jrom  History,    New  York  :  D.  ik  J.  Sad- 
lier&Co.     1856.  12mo.  pp.262. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Missions  in  Japan  and  Paraguay.   By  Ckcilia 

Mary  Caddkll.     New  York  :  By  the  same.     1856.     12mo. 
pp.  180  <k  102. 

These  are  two  additional  numbers  of  the  Catholic  Library. 
already  referred  to,  and  are  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Missions  in  Japan  and  Paraguay,  oy  Miss  Oaddell,  w 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instruetive.  It  is  written  with  simplicity 
and  taste,  and  afibrds  matter  for  much  grave  reflection  to  the  serious 
reader.  We  are  compelled  to  ask,  if  Ae  Jesuits  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  supply  the  Japanese  mission  with  a  native  clergy,  is  it  not 
likely  that  me  result  would  have  been  different  ?  When  persecution 
arose  and  cut  off  the  foreign  missionaries,  there  were  left  no 
means  of  perpetuating  the  priesthood.  In  asking  this  question 
we  are  casting  no  reflections  on  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  in 
our  own  country,  for  in  our  country  the  majority  of  Catholics  have 
themselves  been  foreigners ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that«  at  the 
present  time,  the  foreign-bom  clergy  are  much  out  of  proportion  to 
the  foreign-born  laity.  Yet,  even  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  native-bom  clergy  is  desirable,  and  even  in  some 
measure  necessary,  if  Catholicity  is  to  take  root  in  our  soil,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  institutions  of  the  land,  and  to  fbrm  an  integral 
element  in  American  national  life,  because,  on  such  a  supposition, 
the  foreign  bom  Catholic  population  must  in  time  become  Ameri- 
canized, and  not  American  Doro  Catholics  become  foreignized.  On 
this  point  Mi^  Caddell  makes  a  remark  in  her  Preface  which  it  is 
not  well  to  forget  **  It  has  been,"  she  says,  **  the  custom  of  the 
Church,  from  the  Apostolic  age  downwards,  to  proceed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  native  clergy,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
possible  and  pmdent  to  do  so.  Experience  has  fully  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  this  measure ;  and  no  Church  has  been  found  to  possess 
that  inherent  strength  which  can  alone  guaranty  its  permanence, 
while  served    only   by   foreign  pastors.^      The   College   of  th« 
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Propaganda  at  Rome  was  estabHsbed  for  tbe  very  purpose  of  educat- 
ing for  tbe  missions,  natives  of  the  country  where  the  missions  were 
opened.  Without  indulging  any  prejudice  against  foreigners,  whether 
cleric  or  laic,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  3iat  our  venerable  bishops 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  American  vocations,  and  supply 
us,  for  the  majority,  with  an  American  born  and  educated  clergy,  who 
will  not  feel  themselves  strangers,  or  be  regarded  by  our  counUymen 
as  strangers,  in  the  country.  We  ought  to  be  able  soon  to  provide 
for  our  own  wants,  and  to  be  self-supporting.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  need  not  trouble  us ;  for  the  thing  desired  will  come  in  due 
time,  and  without  any  extraordinary  effort.  Our  present  business  is 
to  love,  venerate,  and  obey  the  pastors  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  us^ 
and  to  do  our  best  to  grow  into  one  homogeneous  Catholic  body, — 
feeling  that  as  we  have  one  Church,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
so  should  we  have  one  country,  and  one  patriotism. 


10.  Bemarque^  turla  stride  Signification  du  Ter$ne  J otjk  en  sent 
genSriquej  et  sur  VEpoque  plausible  du  Rehjaussetnent  des  hautes 
Montaignes,   Paris:  Chez  La  Croix-Comon.  1856.  8vo.  pp.  76. 

A  REMARKABLE  brochurey  which  we  recommend  to  our  geological 
friends,  and  to  all  the  admirers  of  geological  theories  and  reasonings. 
We  pretend  not  ourselves  to  be  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on 
its  merits,  though,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  not  anti-orthodox, 
and  is  as  plausible,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  theory  we  have  seen  put 
forth  on  die  subject  Our  g^eat  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  like  all  geological  theories,  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify, 
or  to  convert  into  science. 


11.  Theognis :  A  Lamp  in  the  Cavern  of  Evil.  By  Catius  Junior. 
Boston :  Wentworth  &  Co.     1856.     16m  o.    pp.846. 

Who  Catius  Junior  is,  we  do  not  know,  although  we  feel  pretty 
sure  that  he  is  a  Yankee,  notwithstanding  his  scenes  are  laid  in  Eng- 
land. Phelim,  though  modelled  after  an  Irish  type,  talks  in  the 
true  Yankee  dialect,  which  no  Englishman,  not  even  the  Provincial 
author  of  Sam  Slick,  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  master.  The  book 
itself  is  not  without  merit,  and  though  written  in  a  quaint,  we  may 
say  an  affected  style,  sometimes  rather  stiff,  and  not  felicitous  as 
burlesque,  is  a  pleasant  book,  marked  by  some  touches  of  real 
genius,  and  genuine  wit  Its  philosophy  is  not  easy  to  fathom,  and 
may  be  very  sound  or  very  unsound  as  the  reader  takes  it  In  certain 
moods  of  mind  the  book  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  perhaps  with 
profit    It  professes  to  be  an  allegory,  but  we  have  not  taken  the 
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pains  to  find  the  key  to  explore  its  hidden  meaning.  The  author 
has  a  touch  of  abolitionism,  Tvhich  seems  not  to  accord  with  his 
general  maxim  that  evil  is  only  the  opposite  pole  of  good,  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  no  evil  but  sio. 

12.  Pioneers  in  the  West ;  or.  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  W.  P. 
Strickland.  New  York :  Carleton  <k  Phillips.  1866.  16mo. 
pp.  403. 

18.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Senses  ;  or^  How  and  What  ive  Aear,  see, 
taste,  feel  and  smeli.  By  A.  B.  Johnson.  New  York :  Derby 
A  Jackson.     1856.     12mo.  pp.  214. 

Mr.  Johnson's  works  are  too  elaborate  to  be  mastered  without 
study,  and  too  important  to  be  reviewed  without  being  read.  This 
work  reached  us  at  too  late  a  moment  to  afford  us  time  even  to  read  it 


14.  The  Young  Crusader  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  From  the 
German  of  Lauterschlager.  By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame.  New 
York :  Dum'gan  ^  Brother.     1856.     24mo.    pp.  198. 

15.  21ie  Life  of  Ahulcher  Bisciarah,  the  little  Angel  of  the  Copts,  an 
Alumnus  of  the  Roman  Propaganda.  By  Father  Bresoiani. 
Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  an  Introduction.  A.  F.  Hewit, 
C.  SS.  R.     New  York:  O'Shea.     1856.     2  vols. 

These  are  two  additional  volumes  of  Mr.  O'Shea's  Catholic  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Library.  The  Life  they  recall  is  that  of  one  who 
has  been  well  called  the  Egyptian  Aloysius,  and  we  recommend  its 
diligent  study  to  all  our  boys  and  youths.  It  has  a  valuable  Intro- 
duction by  Father  Hewit,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  have  some  effect 
on  vocation  for  the  priesthood  among  our  young  Americans.  There 
is  a  want  of  vocations,  and  why  should  we  not  pray  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  to  give  them  ? 

16.  Lost  OcTuyvefa  ;  or,  tJu  Spouse  of  the  Madonna,  By  Cecilia 
Mary  Caddell.  New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.  1856.  17. 
Boyhood  of  Great  Painters,  From  the  French.  New  York.  The 
same.  1st  &  2d  series.  1856.  18.  The  Young  Savoyard, 
and  other  Tales,  New  York:  The  same.  1856.  19.  Short 
Tales  and  Parables,  for  Little  Children,  By  C.  Von 
ScHMiD.  New  York:  The  same.  1856.  20.  The 
Miner's  Daughter  ;  A  Catholic  Tale. .  By  Cecilia  Mary  Cad- 
dell. New  York:  The  same.  1856.  These  fine  little 
volumes  belong  to  Messrs.  Sadlier's  "Young  People's  Library," 
and  will  be  welcome  to  our  young  folk. 
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21.  The  Healing  of  tlie  Nations.  By  Charles  Linton.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Appendix^  by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadoe. 
2d  Edition.  New  York :  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Spiritual 
Knowledge.     1856.     8vo.  pp.  637. 

Somebody,  we  know  not  whom,  has  sent  us  this  huge  volume, 
perhaps  with  the  expectation  that  we  would  read  and  review  it  We 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  We  went  a  couple  of  years  since  into  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  modem  spiritualism,  or  more  properly 
spiritism,  or  daemonism,  and  embodied  the  results  of  that  investiga- 
tion in  a  volume  which  we  published  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  en- 
titled The  Spirit-Rapper^  an  Autobiography^  By  0,  A,  Brotmson, 
We  have  nothing  to  add  on  the  subject  to  what  we  have  said  in 
that  volume.  The  book  did  not  attract  much  attention  at  the  time, . 
because  our  own  public  were  busy  abusing  us  for  daring  to  main- 
tain that  Americans  in  America  have  a  right  to  assert  American 
nationality,  and  because  it  was  never  fairly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  The  edition,  we  believe,  is  nearly  if  not  quite  exhausted, 
and  the  publishers  will  probably  soon  issue  a  second  edition.  If 
there  are  any  copies  remaining  unsold,  they  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
Donahoe,  Catholic  Bookseller,  Boston. 

The  subject  is  not  losing  its  interest,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the 
Satanic  delusion  is  spreading,  and  making  sad  havoc  with  the  religion 
and  the  morals  of  the  people.  Man  is  bom  to  worship,  must 
worship  something,  and  when  he  ceases  to  worship  God,  he  takes  to 
worshipping  himself,  and  then  proceeds  to  Worship  the  Devil. 
Protestantism,  as  a  religion,  has  spent  its  force  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people,  and  now  daemonism  is  rapidly  taking  it^ 
place.  We  think,  those  who  will  do  us  the  honor  to  read  The 
Spirit-Rapper^  and  pay  a  little  attention  to  its  argument,  and  its 
philosophy,  will  be  satisfied  that  spiritisni  is  a  thing  to  be  eschewed. 
We  would  not  trust  ourselves  in  a  spiritist  circle,  and  we  will  not 
read  another  of  the  spiritist  books.  We  can  have  no  motive  for 
doing  either,  but  idle  curiosity,  and  we  cannot  count  on  the  grace  of 
God  to  protect  us,  in  the  indulgence  of  idle  curiosity.  We  do  not 
call  the  spiritists  impostors,  cheats,  and  jugglers,  but  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  imposed  upon,  and  that  no  good  can  come  from 
consorting  with  them.  We  are  all  beset  by  evil  spirits  intent  on 
seducing  us  from  our  allegiance ;  we  are  all  surrounded  by  good 
angels  ready  to  assist  ns,  if  we  will  let  them.  We  should  study  to 
disappoint  the  former,  and  to  give  joy  to  the  latter.  Who  would 
like  to  dwell  for  ever  with  the  devil  and  his  angels?  For  one,  we 
desire  better  company. 

22.  Lecture  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Danid  O^Connell,  delivered  in 
the  Academy  of  MusiCy  New  York^  on  the  Evening  of  June  11, 
1 866  By  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
New  York:    Dunigan  &  Brother.  1866.    8vo.pp.  21. 

We  confess  that  the  reading  of  this  Leeture  hat  given   us  a 
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higher  opinion  of  Daniel  O'Connell  than  we  previously  entertained, 
and  though  brie^  is  better  fitted  to  command  respect  for  his  memorv 
from  the  American  people,  than  any  of  the  numerous  eulogies  that 
have  been  pronounced  on  him  since  his  death  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
His  Grace  has  said  nothing  really  new  on  the  Life  of  O'Connell  or 
his  times,  but  he  has  grouped  the  various  facts  and  events  of  both  in  a 
felicitous  manner,  and  has  given  us  a  distinct  impression  of  the  lib- 
erator's greatness. 

O'Oonnell  was  a  great  man,  and  one  of  the  great  men  in  an 
age  of  great  men.  Whatever  estimate  we  might  have  formed  of 
him  during  his  lifetime,  we  cannot  doubt  his  greatness  since  his 
death,  when  we  compare  him  with  the  men  who  have  come  forward 
to  take  his  place.  Iho  man  has  appeared  in  Irish  politics  smce  his 
death  who  is  worthy  to  be  named  m  the  same  day  with  him.  Ire- 
land ought  to  cherish  his  memory  as  one  of  her  richest  treasures, 
and  look  with  distrust  on  every  one  who  would  attempt  to  tarnish 
its  glory.  We  say  this  without  saying  that  we  think  his  policy  was 
always  such  as  seemed  to  us  the  best,  or  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
friend  of  Ireland  and  yet  doubt  whether  his  influence  was  in  every 
respect  salutary. 

O'Connell  understood  admirably  the  Irish  character  as  ages  of 
suffering  and  oppression  have  developed  or  formed  it,  and  he  Knew 
how  to  avail  himself  alike  of  its  weak  points  and  of  its  strong  points ; 
but  whether  he  did  much  to  elevate  and  improve  it,  is  a  question 
that  may  be  asked.  His  public  career  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  and,  as  we  think,  the  noblest  part  of  that  career  was  his 
efforts  to  obtain  Catholic  Emancipation.  Those  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  opened  the  way  for  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Empire 
to  aspire  to  equality  with  their  Protestant  masters,  and  give  them 
the  hope  of  feeling  themselves  one  day  men,  free  men,  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  which  had  been  rendered  great  and  glorious  by  the 
achievements  of  their  Catholic  ancestors.  This  was  much,  and  what 
he  did  to  this  end  must  immortalize  his  name  as  that  of  a  beneflEic- 
tor,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  times,  to  mankind.  The  second  part 
was  devoted  to  Repeal,  and  here  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
system  of  agitation  has  been  of  unmixed  good.  A  system  of  agi- 
tation for  religious  purposes  elevates  and  advances  a  people ;  for  purely 
political  purposes  not  unfirequently  degrades  and  corrupts  them.  We 
think  the  political  agitation  of  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  has  by  no  means  improved  the  Irish  character  or  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  Ireland's  political  redemption.  We  think  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  waited  a  while,  and  suffered  a  gen- 
eration to  have  grown  yp  under  the  religious  freedom  obtained,  before 
commencing  a  systematic  agitation  for  a  measure  which  never  could 
have  been  obtained  but  by  physical  force.  But  no  man  is  always 
wbe,  and  we  may  ourselves  be  judging  very  unwisely.  It  is  easy 
to  censure  after  failure.    We  judge  too  after  general  principles,  and 
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with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case.  We  are  however 
heartily  glad  to  see  that  measures  are  taken  by  the  Irish  hierarchy 
to  relieve  the  clergy  from  taking  the  active  part  in  political  agita- 
tion which  they  took  in  O'ConnelFs  time,  and  which  under  altered 
circumstances  can  hardly  tend  to  the  spiritual  good  of  their  people. 

One  thing,  as  his  Grace  shows,  results  from  a  review  of  the  life 
of  O'Connell,  namely,  the  redemption  of  Ireland  cannot  be  worked 
out  by  politicians  who  divorce  their  movement  from  religion.  The 
Irish  people  are  at  heart  essentially  a  Catholic  people,  and  much  as 
they  love  their  country  they  love  their  religion  more.  No  man  can 
speak  to  their  heart  whose  tone  is  not  Catholic,  and  none  but  a 
smcere  and  earnest  Catholic  can  win  and  retain  their  confidence. 
Ireland  has  suffered  for  the  Church,  and  she  will  rise  only  with  and 
by  the  Catholic  religion.  Demagogues  often  abuse  this  attachment 
of  the  Irish  to  their  &ith,  and  seek  to  use  it  for  purely  selfish  or 
political  purposes ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  only  lever  that  will  move 
the  Irish  heart  Patriotism  without  it,  will  never  succeed,  although 
for  a  moment  the  Irish  may  seem  to  waive  their  religion  for  it  The 
revolution  of  ^98  failed  not  alone  because  it  secured  not  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  clergy,  but  also  because  it  disregarded  the  religious  con- 
victions and  sympathies  of  the  Irish  people.  The  revolution  was 
not  Irish,  it  was  an  exotic,  because  its  principles  were  disjoined  from 
religion,  and  appealed  only  to  temporary  interests.  This  religious 
heart  of  the  Irish  can  never  be  disregarded  with  impunity,  and  every 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people  will  prove  abortive  or 
disgracehil  that  does  spring  chiefly  from  religious  principle  and  feel- 
ing. 

But  this  is  far  better  said  by  his  Grace  than  we  are  saying  it. 
We  like  his  Lecture,  and  we  commend  it  most  earnestly  to  the  at- 
tention of  Irish  patriots  at  home  and  abroad,  and  who  think  they 
can  redeem  Ireland  while  ignoring  Ireland's  religion,  and  proceeding 
on  the  shallow  principles  of  European  revolutionism.  Ireland  is  a 
country  which  has  done  much  and  suffered  much  for  religion,  and 
no  Catholic  American  can  feel  otherwise  towards  than  towards  a 
Catholic  mother.  Individual  Irishmen  may  annoy  him,  but  he  will 
alwltys  bless  God  for  what  the  Irish  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
religion  in  this  country. 

22.  Edma  and  Marguerite,  Translated  from  the  French  of  Madams 
WoLLiEZ,  Author  of  the  "  Orphan  of  Moscow,"  <fcc.,  <fcc  New 
York :  P.  O'Shea.     1856.     2  vols.,  32mo. 

This  is  a  well  executed  translation  of  a  very  popular  and  edify- 
ing French  Tale,  which  will  be  admired  by  all  who  read  it 
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Art.  I. — Miscellanea :  Comprising  SeviewSy  Lectures^ 
and  Essays  on  Historical,  Theological^  and  MisceHane-- 
ous  Subjects.  By  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Louisville.  Louisville  (Ky.)  :  Webb,  Gill  &  Levering. 
1855. 

We  called  attention  to  Dr.  Spalding's  volume  of  Mis- 
cellanies when  it  first  appeared,  and  we  call  attention  to  it 
again,  for  though  it  has  been  well  spoken  of  and  well  re- 
ceived, we  fear  that  it  has  not  met  with  a  success  propor- 
tioned to  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  should  be  in  every  public 
and  every  private  library  in  the  country,  and  studied  by 
every  American  who  makes  the  least  pretensions  to  literary^ 
taste  and  judgment ;  for  it  is  really  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  works  that  have  ever  proceeded  from  aa 
American  author.  It  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished 
American  prelate,  who  feels  that  this  is  his  own,  his  native 
land,  and  who  identifies  himself  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  consults  their  interests  as  his  own.  He  speaks  to* 
us  from  an  American  heart,  and  what  he  says  is  hardly 
less  valuable  under  the  point  of  view  of  patriotism  than 
under  that  of  religion.  He  is  not  only  a  bishop  and  a 
theologian,  but  also  a  learned  man,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  an  eloquent,  fresh,  and  vigorous  writer,  who  counts 
nothing  foreign  to  his  purpose  that  affects  the  welfare  of 
men,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.    His. 
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reviews,  lectures^  and  essays,  are  well  thought  and 
reasoned  out ;  they  are  written  in  a  free,  flowing,  and 
popular  style,  and  filled  with  precisely  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion most  needed  by  our  countrymen  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  national  life.  They  are  not  written  solely  or  prima- 
rily for  theologians,  or  even  Catholics ;  they  are  addressed 
to  the  American  people  at  large,  whatever  their  religious  or 
political  preferences  or  tendencies. 

The  views  of  the  Right  Reverend  author  on  the  de- 
posing power,  and  one  or  two  other  points,  are  indeed  not 
precisely  those  we  have  from  time  to  time  set  forth,  and 
pertain  to  a  school  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
follow ;  but  we  pass  them  over,  for  we  have  already  suflSi- 
ciently  discussed  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  But  his 
reviews  of  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  other  popular  historians 
of  the  day,  are  admirable  specimens  of  enh'ghtened  and 
dignified  criticism,  and  plac^  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  authors.  They  prove,  too,  that  the  American 
critic,  when  he  does  take  up  a  subject,  treats  it  with  a  can- 
dor, a  fairness,  a  depth,  and  fulness,  that  we  usually  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  criticisms  which  come  to  us  from  the 
writers  of  other  nations.  In  them  Dr.  Spalding  shows 
that  these  popular  authors,  especially  Prescott,  are  not  up 
to  the  level  of  the  age,  and  that  they  are  very  far  from  ap- 
preciating the  true  province  of  history.  He  rectifies  their 
principles,  corrects  their  errors,  and  exposes  their  prejudices. 
His  essays  on  civil  liberty  and  the  social  condition  respect- 
ively of  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  prove  him  an 
•enlightened  friend  of  freedom,  and  a  generous  sympathizer 
with  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes*  We  want 
more  essays  of  the  same  sort,  whose  tendency  is  alike  op- 
posed to  an  impracticable  and  undesirable  aristocracy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  a  wild  and  destructive  radicalism  on 
the  other.  They  teach  us  to  distinguish  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries what  is  by  the  Church,  or  in  harmony  with  her  prin- 
ciples, from  what  exists  in  spite  of  her  authority,  and 
against  her  teachings  and  infiuence.  They  furnish  us  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  present  state  of  society  ;  and  while 
they  do  not  blind  us  to  the  faults  of  Catholic  states,  or  to 
the  defects  of  our  own  republic,  they  deepen  our  gratitude 
to  the  Church,  and  kindle  in  our  hearts  a  pure,  enl^htened, 
and  vigorous  patriotism* 
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What  we  more  especially  admire  in  Dr.  Spalding  as  a 
writer,  is  his  free,  manly,  independent  American  spirit. 
He  is  a  Catholic,  a  Catholic  bishop,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  free  from  all  national  bitterness,  and  above  all, 
the  narrow  and  narrowing  prejudices  of  race  or  country. 
He  knows  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  men,  and  that  he  has  instituted  one  Catholic  Church, 
one  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  for  the  government  and 
salvation  of  all.  Wherever  he  sees  a  man,  he  sees  a  brother, 
for  whom  Christ  has  died, — a  neighbor  whom  he  is  to  love 
as  himself.  But  he  is  an  American,  free  bom,  a  citizen, 
and  feels  that  he  is  in  bondage  to  no  man.  He  was  bred 
and  bom  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom, — in  a  country  where 
man  is  man  in  all  the  integrity  of  his  manhood.  His  spirit 
is  free,  lofly,  independent,  firm  and  unbending,  yet  gentle, 
sweet,  loving,  through  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  such  as 
should  be  the  spirit  of  every  American.  His  faith  purifies 
and  elevates  his  manliness,  and  his  religion  intensifies  and 
consecrates  his  patriotism.  It  does  not  extinguish  it,  or 
permit  it  to  lose  itself  in  a  vague  philanthropy,  or  an  un- 
meaning cosmopolitanism.  He  makes  the  brotherhood  of 
the  race  a  living  fact,  not  a  watery  sentiment,  and  seeks  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  laboring  specially  for 
those  committed  to  his  care,  or  with  whom  his  own  lot  in 
God's  providence  is  bound  up.  In  this  respect  at  least,  he 
is  the  model  of  an  American  citizen,  an  American  prelate, 
an  American  scholar,  and  an  American  author,  especially 
worthy  of  the  study  and  imitation  of  our  literary  aspirants. 

Any  one  who  reads  Dr.  Spalding's  book  must  find  the 
objection,  now  growing  somewhat  stale,  that  Catholicity  is 
hostile  to  our  political  and  social  order,  for  ever  silenced,  if 
not  by  his  arguments,  at  least  by  his  tone  and  spirit.  No 
American  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  at  home  in  the  American  breast,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  more  American  than  the  greater  part  of  Americans 
themselves,  and  that  it  is  just  what  is  needed  to  complete 
and  consecrate  the  American  character.  The  author  is 
not  one  of  those  Americans  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  institutions  of  their  own  country,  and  are  really  foreign- 
ers in  their  sentiments  and  affections.  He  sees,  what  some 
Catholics  even,  though  of  American  birth  and  lineage,  do 
not  see,  that  the  natural  relation  between  our  religion  and 
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the  government  is  that  of  concord,  and  not  of  antago- 
nism. The  dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  is  non- 
Catholic,  but  the  political  and  civil  order  is  in  accordance 
with  Catholicity,  and  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  is  to  place 
a  generous  confidence  in  the  government,  to  love  and 
cherish  it  as  their  own.  Dr.  Spalding  never  thinks  of 
asking  whether  he  is  American  in  thought  and  feeling,  for 
he  lives  Americanism,  which  is  his  natural,  as  Catholicity 
is  his  supernatural  life.  He  tells  us  by  his  spirit  and  ex- 
ample that  Catholics  are  an  integral  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  we  are  to  let  the  warm  current  of 
American  life  flow  through  our  veins,  to  assume  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  our  position  as  free  American  citizens,  and  to 
study,  understand,  and  loyally  perform  our  duties  as  free- 
bom  Americans. 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Louis- 
ville, is  opportune  and  important.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  active  Catholic  population  of  the  country  is  in  great 
part  made  up  of  recent  emigrants  from  various  foreign  na- 
tions, with  habits,  manners,  usages,  sentiments,  affections, 
and  traditions,  different  from  those  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  an  impression  has  been  produced  that 
Catholicity  is  here  a  foreign  religion,  or,  in  the  main,  only 
the  religion  of  certain  classes  of  foreigners,  and  that  to  be 
Catholic  is  to  be  un-American.  Hence  a  war  is  excited 
against  us  in  the  name  of  American  patriotism.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  confound 
the  sentiments  of  a  portion  of  the  American  people  with 
the  American  political  order  itself.  Finding  a  majority 
of  the  people  hostile,  or  at  best  indifferent  to  Catholicity, 
they  look  upon  the  American  civil  and  political  order 
as  at  war  with  their  religion,  separate  themselves  in  their 
feelings  from  it,  and  forget  that  the  government  is  as 
much  our  government  as  it  is  that  of  non-Catholics,  and 
that  we  are  as  responsible  for  its  doings  as  any  other  class 
of  citizens.  They  obey  the  laws,  but  do  not  love  the 
American  institutions,  and  look  upon  the  government  as 
an  enemy  to  be  distrusted,  and  whose  actions  are  always  to 
be  construed  in  a  hostile  sense.  They  have  no  confidence 
in  the  American  state,  and  believe  neither  in  its  will,  nor 
in  its  ability  to  serve  our  holy  religion.  They  do  not  ad- 
mit that  as  Catholics  they  are  under  any  obligations  to  it, 
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and  they  regard  themselves  as  at  liberty  to  express  their 
distrust  of  it,  or  to  declaim  against  it  as  loudly  and  as 
fiercely  as  they  please.  Certainly  these  are  not  the  ma- 
jority, they  are  in  fact  only  a  feeble  minority  of  the  Catho- 
lic body ;  but  they  are  numerous  and  clamorous  enough 
to  give  the  Know-Nothings  a  pretext  for  opposing  us  in  the 
name  of  American  patriotism.  They  do  more  harm  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  They  check  the  free  expression  of 
the  deep  loyalty  so  natural  to  the  Catholic  heart,  and  ob- 
struct by  their  coldness,  their  suspicions,  and  their  lack  of 
American  sympathy,  those  efforts  which  Catholic  charity 
and  Catholic  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  exhortation 
of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX.,  would  prompt  for  the  con- 
version of  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  still  in  spirit- 
ual darkness,  and  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death.  They  exert  an  unhappy  influence  within  and  with- 
out, and  are,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  as  uncatholic  as  un- 
patriotic in  their  spirit  and  tendency. 

The  very  poorest  way  in  the  world  to  make  authority 
your  friend  is  to  treat  it  as  your  enemy.  By  treating  it 
as  your  enemy,  you  give  it  a  good  excuse  for  not  treating 
you  as  its  friend.  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  under  a  Prot- 
estant government,  whose  persistent  policy  has  been  for 
ages  to  crush  out  its  nationality  and  with  it  the  Catholic 
faith,  we  can  well  understand  that  Catholics  should  regard 
the  government  as  their  enemy,  as  hostile  to  their  inter- 
ests, as  having  no  claim  on  their  loyalty,  and  to  be  dis- 
trusted, evaded,  resisted,  as  far  as  prudence  will  warrant. 
There  the  Catholic  has  the  right  to  do  it,  because  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  his  regard  a  tyrant,  makes  him  its  victim, 
and  his  self-preservation  demands  it.  But  here  every  thing 
of  this  sort  is  misplaced  and  uncatholic.  Here  the  gov- 
ernment is  no  more  Protestant  than  it  is  Catholic, — nay, 
in  its  principles  it  harmonizes  far  better  with  Catho- 
licity than  with  Protestantism, — and  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants are  placed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality.  We,  as  Catholics,  are  not  slaves 
or  helots ;  and  the  feeling  expressed  by  an  American-bom 
Catholic  the  other  day,  in  a  Catholic  journal,  that  he  has 
no  country,  that  he  is  a  helot  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  is 
as  unfounded  as  it  is  unpatriotic.  The  American-born 
Catholic  has  a  country  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same 
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extent  that  an  American-bom  Protestant  has  a  country. 
If  he  finds  public  sentiment  hostile  to  him,  it  is  no  more 
than  many  a  Protestant  finds.  If  he  looks  upon  himself 
as  a  helot,  the  fault  is  his  own,  or  that  of  those  who  had 
the  forming  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  free-born  citizen,  equal  in  his  rights  with  every  other 
citizen,  and  every  avenue  to  success  in  life  is  open  to  him 
that  would  be  were  he  a  Protestant ;  and  when  we  count 
up  the  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  mechanics,  contractors, 
&c.,  in  this  city,  and  find  that  Catholics,  all  things  con- 
sidered, have  their  full  proportion  among  the  most  eminent, 
the  most  successful,  and  the  most  highly  esteemed,  we 
scout  the  idea  that  in  this  country  a  man  forfeits  his  equal- 
ity by  being  a  Catholic. 

In  this  country,  every  man,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man, 
is  free  to  make  his  position  pretty  much  what  he  chooses. 
If  he  chooses  to  forego  his  birthright  as  a  citizen,  and  to 
regard  himself  as  a  helofc,  he  will  find  few  disposed  to 
thwart  his  choice.  He  will  most  likely  be  treated  as  a 
helot.  If  Catholics  choose  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
great  current  of  An^erican  nationality,  and  to  assume  the 
position  in  political  and  social  life  of  an  inferior,  a  distinct, 
or  an  alien  people,  or  of  a  foreign  colony  planted  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  with  whom  they  have  no  sympathies, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  will  be  treated  by  the 
country  at  large  according  to  their  own  estimate  of  them- 
selves. But  if  they  quietly  take  their  position  as  free  and 
equal  American  citizens,  with  American  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, American  sentiments  and  affections,  and  throw 
themselves  fearlessly  into  the  great  current  of  American 
national  life,  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  and  every  class 
of  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  true  interests  and  glory  of 
a  common  country,  their  religion  will  not  be  in  their  way, 
and  they  will  gain  that  weight  and  influence  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  their  real  merit  entitles  them.  All  depends 
.on  ourselves.  If  we  have  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  freemen, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  being  freemen,  and  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  freemen.  K  we  choose  to  cultivate  our 
powers,  and  make  ourselves  worthy  of  high  consideration 
in  the  commonwealth,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
doing  so,  and  exerting  a  commanding  influence.  If  we 
choose  to  be  servile  and  querulous,  to  attribute  what  is 
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duo  to  our  own  indolence  or  imbecility,  to  the  hostile  in- 
fluences of  the  country  and  its  institutions,  and  to  fold  our 
hands  and  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ment to  take  us  from  the  dunghill  and  elevate  us  to  the 
first  rank  in  social  and  political  life,  we  shall  not  find  our- 
selves rising  in  our  social  position  or  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country,  or  even  of  ourselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  here  man  is  man, 
if  he  chooses ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  be  less  than  man,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  be  so.  The  man  must  choose  his  own  posi- 
tion and  rely  on  himself,  and  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 
God  will  not  work  a  miracle  to  give  him  the  first  rank  in 
the  state  or  in  society  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  nor  will 
the  government  raise  him  for  that  reason.  Our  political 
and  social  order  gives  and  secures  freedom  to  aU  to  as- 
pire ;  but  it  gives  success  to  none.  That  the  individual 
must  earn  for  himself.  If  he  lack  the  ability,  the  energy, 
the  perseverance  to  do  it,  there  is  no  help  for  him,  and  he 
must  go  without  success.  Self-reliance,  energy,  perseve- 
rance, are  with  us  the  chief  elements  of  success  alike  for 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  and  they  are  pretty  sure,  in  the 
long  run,  to  secure  it.  But  this  is  no  country  for  those 
who  lack  these  qualities.  Men  who  know  not  how  to  help 
themselves,  and  are  always  looking  to  others  to  help  them, 
who  have  never  been  out  of  leading  strings,  and  dare  not 
venture  abroad  without  a  dry-nurse,  who  have 'never  dared 
act  from  their  own  motion,  motu  propriOy  or  to  rely  on 
their  own  judgments,  are  sadly  out  of  place  here,  and  are 
sure  to  find  the  crowd  jostling  them  aside,  pushing  past 
them,  and  leaving  them  far  in  the  rear.  Catholics,  who 
are  self-reliant  and  energetic,  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  conform  to  the  inherent  laws  of  American 
society,  may  go  on  with  the  rest,  may,  perhaps,  even  lead 
them  ;  but  such  as  are  frightened  at  that  spirit,  throw  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  it,  or  declaim  against  it,  de- 
nounce it,  and  stoutly  resist  it,  will  count  for  little  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  be  generally  regarded  with  suspicion 
or  contempt. 

These  are  hard  facts,  but  facts  they  are,  and  the  sooner 
we  admit  it,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly,  the  better 
for  us  and  for  our  country.  The  Neapolitan  lazaroni,  no 
doubt,  practise  much  of  the  true  philosophy  of  life, — that 
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is,  of  life  in  Naples,  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  lazaroni  in 
America.  To  attempt  it  were  suicidal.  We  may  regret  that 
such  is  the  fact,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  There  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  nothing  in  the  American  self-reliance,  activity, 
energy,  hurry  and  bustle,  however  repugnant  to  our  old 
world  notions,  that  a  Catholic  may  not  reconcile  with  Cath- 
olic faith  and  morals.  We  know  nothing  in  our  religion 
that  requires  us  to  be  lazaroni.  They  were  the  Gabeon- 
ites,  not  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  were  doomed  to  be 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Labor,  trade, 
law,  medicine,  every  honest  calling  may  be  converted  into 
prayer, — is  prayer,  if  done  in  and  for  the  love  of  God. 
Our  religion  does  not  make  us  slaves ;  it  makes  us  free- 
men, for  they  are  free  indeed  whom  the  Son  makes  free. 
God  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men  ;  he  has 
given  them  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  they -should  have  dominion 
over  them.  He  has  not,  indeed,  given  man  dominion  over 
man,  or  subjected  any  man  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  and  hence  all  govern- 
ments of  mere  human  will  are  tyrannies,  and  as  such  un- 
lawful and  unjust.  But  he  has  given  man  dominion  over 
the  whole  lower  creation,  and  in  the  chase  after  this  lawful 
dominion  Catholics  are  as  free  as  non-Catholics  to  engage, 
and  they  may  engage,  if  they  choose,  without  detriment  to 
their  faith  or  their  piety.  Voluntary  poverty  for  Christ's 
sake  is  meritorious,  but  involuntary  poverty,  poverty  due 
to  our  indolence,  our  improvidence,  or  our  intemperance,  is 
not  meritorious,  is  not  a  virtue  at  all,  and  inherits  no 
promise.  Humility  is  a  Christian  virtue,  the  root  of  every 
virtue,  and  the  mark  of  all  true  greatness ;  but,  not  ser- 
vility, tameness,  mean-spiritedness,  or  cowardice.  To  be 
capable  of  humility,  one  must  be  brave,  manly,  magnani- 
mous. We  know  no  reason  why  a  man  may  not  be  a 
thoroughgoing  American,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ortho- 
dox, devout,  fervent  Catholic.  No  man  to  be  a  Catholic 
is  required  to  abjure  his  manhood. 

No  doubt  to  be  a  true  Catholic  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  our  American  life  demands  a  robust  faith,  and  a  ro- 
bust piety  ;  but  that  need  not  alarm  us.  God  proportions 
his  grace,  if  we  seek  it  and  are  faithful  to  it,  to  our  needs. 
He  promises  that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  us.     We 
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may  just  as  well  have  a  faith  or  a  piety  equal  to  all  exigen- 
cies and  to  all  trials,  as  a  weak  and  sickly  faith,  and  a  puny 
piety  that  must  be  fed  on  milk,  and  can  never  endure  strong 
meat.  The  self-reliance  in  spiritual  matters  so  common  to 
our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  of  course,  is  to  be  guarded 
against ;  but  other  things  being  equal,  the  self-reliant,  ro- 
bust, energetic  man  in  the  natural  order,  will  be  all  the  more 
robust,  energetic,  and  trustworthy  in  the  supernatural.  The 
saints  the  Church  proposes  to  us  for  our  veneration  were,  for 
the  most  part,  great  men  as  well  as  great  saints.  Catholicity 
does  not  keep  men  in  ignorance  or  in  perpetual  pupilage, 
in  order  to  keep  them  docile  and  submissive.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  simple,  the  rude,  the  barbarian,  and 
the  savage,  but  it  prefers  to  deal  with  the  civilized  and 
highly  cultivated  man,  and  it  has  always  found  its  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  ages  it  has 
traversed.  The  Church  nurses  a  certain  number  in  the 
cloister,  and  honors  especially  those  who  voluntarily,  and 
for  the  love  of  God,  give  up  all  for  a  life  of  prayer  and 
charity  ;  but  she  prepares  also  her  children  to  live  in  the 
world,  and  sustains  them  in  the  struggles  of  secular  life. 
She  demands,  wherever  practicable,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  onr  natural  faculties,  and  the  highest  order  of  civil- 
ization. She  has  no  fear  of  strong  men,  resolute  men, 
independent,  self-reliant  men,  bom  to  command,  or  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world  against  every  obstacle.  The  active, 
energetic,  self-reliant  American  character  she  regards  with 
no  unfriendly  eye,  for  she  knows  that,  once  purified,  ele- 
vated, and  directed  by  grace,  it  is  a  character  from  which 
she  has  every  thing  to  hope.  Grace  does  not  destroy  na- 
ture, nor  change  the  national  type  of  character.  It  puri- 
fies and  elevates  nature,  and  brings  out  whatever  is  good, 
noble,  and  strong  in  the  national  type.  No  national  char- 
acter stands  more  in  need  of  Catholicity  than  the  Ameri- 
can, and  never  since  her  going  forth  from  that  ^^  upper 
room"  in  Jenisalem,  has  the  Church  found  a  national 
character  so  well  fitted  to  give  to  true  civilization  its  high- 
est and  noblest  expression. 

It  is  but  simple  truth  to  assert  that  ours,  at  present,  is 
the  country  towels  which  Catholics  throughout  the  world 
should  especially  turn  their  hopes,  and  that  it  is  the  last 
country  in  the  world  which  they  should  set  down  as  hostile  to 
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the  Church  and  her  interests.  The  American  people,  in  their 
national  capacity,  have  never  rejected  the  Catholic  faith ;  as 
a  government  they  have  never  made  war  on  the  Pope,  have 
never  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  Church.  They  have 
never,  since  their  hirth  as  a  nation,  performed  one  act  of 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  religion,  martyred  or  persecuted  a 
single  Catholic,  and  their  first  act  on  winning  their  inde- 
pendence, establishing  their  Federal  government,  and  re- 
modelling their  State  constitutions,  was  to  repair  the  injus- 
tice of  the  mother  country  towards  the  Church,  and  to 
place  Catholics,  in  their  religion,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  Protestants.  We  as  a  nation  are  not  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  persecution  or  apostasy.  We  have  never  dishon- 
ored or  blasphemed  the  Spouse  of  the  Lamb.  We  have 
done  no  injustice  to  CathoUcity,  and  have  repaired  the  in- 
justice of  the  country  fix)m  which  we  sprang.  We  have 
opened  here  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  all 
lands,  and  given  them  the  equal  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. We  are  not  under  the  curse  pronounced  against  per- 
secutors, apostates,  and  blasphemers.  We  are  as  a  nation 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  love  of  the  Catholic  heart 
throughout  the  world ;  and  Catholics,  especially  American 
Catholics,  should  be  prompt  to  iacknowledge  the-  generous 
and  noble  conduct  thus  far  pursued  by  the  American  state. 
For  noble  and  generous  it  was  in  a  non-Catholic  people 
in  the  last  centuiy,;when  all  Europe  was  rising  in  rebellion 
against  the  Church,  when  fashion  and  literature  had  dis- 
carded Catholicity,  when  the  Holy  Father  was  soon  to  be 
dragged  a  prisoner  from  his  throne  by  his  apostate  sons, 
and  to  die  in  exile,  and  when  even  Catholics  themselves 
were  willing  to  accept  restrictions  on  their  liberty,  to  pro- 
claim the  equality  of  Catholics,  then  too  few  to  have  any 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  to  open  to  them 
here  an  asylum  alike  from  religious  and  civil  tyranny.  No 
nation  on  earth  has  ever,  the  circumstances  considered, 
done  a  nobler  act,  one  of  greater  service  to  the  Church  of 
God.  And  think  you  that  that  act  is  not  registered  in 
heaven  ?  Think  you  that  it  will  be  suffered  to  go  unre- 
warded ?  Think  you  ingratitude  towards  the  American 
state,  the  denunciation  of  the  American  people,  or  alliance 
with  their  enemies  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  will  be  suffered 
to  go  unpunished  ?  What  is  or  can  be  baser  on  the  part 
of  Catholics  than  to  curse  the  hand  that  has  knocked  off 
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their  fetters,  and  to  place  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  their  liberal  benefactor  ?  Are  we  not,  indeed,  to 
ascribe  the  late  Enow-Nothing  movement  as  much  to  the 
forgetfulness,  by  some  mnongst  us,  of  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people,  or  their  refusal  to  recognize  it,  as  to  the 
hatred  of  Catholicity  entertained  by  the  more  violent  of  the 
sects  ?  And  should  we  not  regard  that  movement  as  an 
admonition  from  Heaven  to  be  on  our  guard  against  dis- 
loyalty, and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  or  unpatriotic 
tendencies  in  any  portion  of  our  body  ?  Every  Catholic 
should  love  America,  rejoice  in  her  prosperity,  hhcx  for  her 
true  interests,  and  pray  for  her  conversion. 

America,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  future  of  the  world. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  long  since  lapsed  into  barbarism,  and 
Eutx)pe,  the  heir  of  the  ancient  and  the  seat  of  the  modem 
civilization,  has  culminated,  and  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  it  is  that  it  shall  preserve  itself  from  growing 
worse.  Spanbh  and  Portuguese  America  has  no  promise 
of  the  future.  We  see  nowhere  outside  of  ours  a  nation 
really  advancing  in  a  civilization  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian principles.  Indeed,  modem  civilization  itself  is 
doomed,  and  must  be  supplanted  some  day  by  another,  as 
it  supplanted  the  Grsdco-Boman.  The  new  order  of  civil- 
ization which  is  to  supplant  it  can  find  its  seat  or  its  people 
only  with  us.  The  old  Grasco-Boman  or  ancient  civiliza- 
tion contained  so  many  inherent  vices^  was  marked  by  so 
much  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and  was  so  saturated  with 
pagan  idolatry  and  superstition,  that  it  could  neither  be 
reformed  by  Christianity  nor  stand  before  it.  The  interests 
of  religion  and  of  the  human  race  demanded  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  old  world  which  sustained  it.  The  Gennanic 
tribes,  whom  imperial  Bome  had  labored  in  vain  for  three 
centuries  to  subdue,  and  who  had  wrongs  unnumbered  to 
avenge  in  the  city  of  the  wolf-nursed  Bomulus,  served  the 
cause  of  civilization  by  their  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the 
West.  They  prepared  the  way  for  modem  civilization,  and 
the  progress  of  society  by  the  aid  of  the  Christian  Church. 
But  though  they  conquered  theBoman  empire  and  planted 
themselves  on  its  ruins,  they  did  not  do  it  all  at  once,  nor 
in  all  respects  as  avowed  enemies.  They  often  acted  as  the 
allies  of  the  emperor,  and  their  kings  and  chieftains  held 
commissions  in  the  imperial  armies.    In  destroying  the 
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Boman  power  they  continued  the  BomAn  jurisprudence, 
the  Boman  fiscal  system,  the  Boman  policy,  and  to  no  m- 
considerable  extent,  Boman  ideas,  manners,  and  usc^es. 
They  retained,  I  grant,  all  that  was  good  in  Boman  civil- 
ization, but  unhappily  much  also  that  was  bad,  and  hence 
modern  civilization,  though  a  progress,  a  great  progress  on 
the  ancient,  is  imperfect,  and  far  below  that  order  of  civil 
society  which  accords  with  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is  too 
impeifect,  too  pagan,  and  too  little  Christian,  too  incom- 
patible with  Christianized  humanity,  to  be  the  last  term  of 
human  progress. 

Hence  modem  civilization  must  give  way  to  a  higher 
and  a  more  Christian  order.  This  advanced  civilization  we 
look  for  cannot  find  its  first  realization  in  Europe  ;  for  in 
Europe  there  is  no  field  for  its  development,  and  no  nation 
that  has  attained  to  it,  or  that  will  permit  it  to  be  attained 
to.  Bussia,  no  doubt,  advances  in  modem  civilization,  but 
she  does  not  advance  and  cannot  advance  civilization  itself. 
The  most  that  can  be  hoped  of  her  is,  that  she  will  come 
up  with  those  European  nations  that  had  the  start  of  her 
in  the  race.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  least  of  continental 
Europe,  you  have  two  parties,  the  party  of  the  government 
and  the  party  of  the  Bevolution,  each  alike  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  governments  of  Europe  hold 
on  to  the  traditions  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists seek  their  model  in  the  old  Boman  republic,  and 
neither  conceive  or  allow  true  liberty.  If  the  govem- 
ments  triumph,  then  liberty  is  extinct,  individual  energy  is 
suppressed,  man  is  dwarfed,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  will 
become  servile,  imbecile,  and  unable  to  assert  or  even  to 
conceive  their  natural  rights  and  dignity  ;  if  the  Bevolu- 
tionists  triumph,  disorder,  anarchy,  old  pagan  crnelty  and 
inhumanity  will  follow,  to  end  in  general  barbarism,  for  old 
pagan  Bome  still  lies  smouldering  at  the  bottom  of  all 
European  society.  England  is  bound  up  with  her  aristo- 
cratic constitution,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it,  and  that 
constitution  favors  the  few  and  depresses  the  many,  and  is 
sustained  only  by  means  incompatible  with  an  advanced 
civilization.  A  change  that  should  throw  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  democracy,  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  Church  is  indeed 
in  old  Europe,  and  it  is  well  that  she  is  ;  but  the  Church 
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addresses  only  conscience,  the  free-will  of  men,  and  she 
cannot  save  them,  or  even  civilize  them  against  their  will. 
She  imparts  to  man  the  power  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion, but  she  does  not  work  it  out  for  him.  He  must 
voluntarily  co-operate,  or  he  will  not  be  saved.  It  is  the 
same  with  nations.  They  can  neglect  to  do  their  proper 
work,  and  ruin  themselves  in  spite  of  her,  although  they 
could  not  save  themselves  without  her. 

We  can  find  the  elements  and  conditions  of  this  ad- 
vanced civilization,  or  this  new  order  of  civilized  life,  only 
in  our  own  country,  and  we  see  nowhere  else  a  country 
that  can  legitimately  claim  to  have  the  promise  of  the 
future.  The  mediaeval  civilization  has  lost,  or  is  rapidly 
losing,  its  hold  on  mankind,  and  it  will  not  do  to  despise 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of -its  enemies.  We  can 
easily  declaim  against  the  red  republicans,  democrats,  radi* 
cals,  socialists,  communists,  and  vague  dreamers  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  now  so  numerous  and  in  some  countries 
so  fierce ;  but  it  will  be  far  wiser  to  recognize  that  they 
have  something  at  bottom  in  their  dreams,  sentiments, 
and  aspirations  which  is  true  and  just,  and  which  ought 
to  find  its  expression  in  our  social  and  political  order. 
These  movements  of  large  masses  of  the  people  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world  for  something  which  they  have 
not,  and  which  threaten  at  times  the  very  existence  of 
society,  perverted  as  they  are  by  the  ambitious  and  the 
designing,  are  not  wholly  satanic.  They  have  their  origin 
in  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity,  and  indicate  the 
need  and  the  capacity  of  the  nations  for  a  higher  and  less 
imperfect  order  of  civilization.  In  their  actual  character, 
they  are  no  doubt  bad,  terribly  destructive,  but  there  un- 
derlies them  a  want  that  must  be  met,  if  we  would  have 
social  peace.  They  are  disorderly,  because  the  party  of 
order  is  indiscriminate  in  its  hostility,  and  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  authority  and  its  abuses ;  they  are  anti- 
religious,  anti-Catholic,  if  you  will,  because  they  &ncy  they 
find  religion  and  the  Church  on  the  side  of  their  enemies, 
and  because  Catholics  themselves  are  exceedingly  slow  to 
distinguish  in  modem  civilization  what  is  by  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Church,  and  what  has  existed  from  the  old 
pagan  world,  whether  barbaric  or  Boman,  in  spite  of  her. 
The  necessary  distinction  in  either  case  cannot  be  made 
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in  any  European  nation.  Parties  in  them  all  are  bo  evenly 
balanced,  and  passions  are  so  excited  and  so  fierce,  that 
the  slightest  concession  to  either  side  is  the  signal  for  a 
confla^tion.  Liberty  and  order  in  them  are  divorced, 
and  the  one  is  maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
other ;  and  unhappily,  as  to  the  social  and  political  order, 
a  like  divorce  between  religion  and  humanity  has  been 
effected.  It  is  only  in  this  country  that  we  are  free  to 
make  the  proper  distinctions,  to  reject  what  is  bad  in  the 
medisoval  civilization,  and  to  accept  and  harmonize  with 
the  Church  the  good  these  movements  of  the  age  indicate, 
but  are  incompetent  to  realize. 

The  elements  of  this  new  or  advanced  civilization  exist 
here  in  a  much  purer  state,-  in  greater  life  and  vigor,  than 
they  do  in  any  nation  of  the  Old  World.  The  mediaaval 
civilization  eliminated  much  that  was  bad  in  the  preceding 
civilization,  and  added,  through  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity, many  new  elements  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  it 
could  never  foupd  a  temporal  republic  in  strict  accord  with 
the  spiritual  Too  many  discordant,  barbarous  and  des- 
potic elements  for  that  were  retained  from  pagan  Borne 
and  her  unchristianized  conquerors.  But  these  elements, 
by  a  singular  good  Providence,  our  fisithers,  for  the  most 
part,  left  behiDd  them  when  they  sought  a  home  in  this 
New  World.  They  brought  with  them  the  majestic  sys- 
tem of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  as  modified  and  improved 
by  the  English  common  law  and  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  not  either  the  Boman  or  the  barbarian  political 
system.  Their  political  doctrines  were  those  which  had 
been  developed  and  taught  by  the  Church  through  her 
Popes,  and  councils,  and  doctors,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  which  European  society  had  never  been  able  to  real- 
ize. The  Church  had  constantly  labored  to  bring  society 
back  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and 
the  maxims  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  recognized  in- 
deed by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  left  without  ade- 
quate political  guaranties,  were  those  which  the  English 
republicans  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  strenuously  as- 
serted against  the  .Stuarts,  and  which  our  republican  an- 
cestors brought  with  them,  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
state  they  founded.  Our  fi^thers  were,  perhaps,  precisely 
those  of  their  age  who  had,*in  the  natural  order,  the  best 
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collected  and  embodied  in  themselves  the  fruits  of  the 
past  labors  of  mankind,  especially  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  regard  to  politics  and  jurisprudence.  They  were,  in  re- 
gard to  civilization,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  human  race 
in  their  times,  and  brought  with  them  the  best  the  Old 
World  had  to  give.  They  lost  nothing  during  their  colo- 
nial days  ;  they  even  advanced,  by  virtue  both  of  their 
own  experience  and  of  the  labors  and  experience  of  the  Old 
World,  and  probably  the  world  has  never  seen  so  august 
and  so  advanced  a  political  assembly  as  that  which  met 
in  1787,  in  Philadelphia,  to  form  our  present  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  French  Constituent,  which  met  two  years 
afterwards,  was  far  behind  it,  and  indeed  hardly  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Its  best  ideas  were 
borrowed  from  us,  and  all  it  established  that  seems  likely 
to  live  was  copied  from  the  American  type  in  contradis- 
tinction fix)m  the  English,  a  fact  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  consideration  of  our  fiiends  in  France  who  seek 
their  model  in  England. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  time^  were 
favorable  to  the  founding  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
country  was  new  and  unsettled,  and  required,  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists,  great  boldness,  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
perseverance.  It  was  encumbered  with  the  primitive  for- 
est, indeed,  but  not  with  the  superannuated  institutions, 
conventionalities,  puerilities,  and  barbaric  usages  of  the 
Old  World.  It  was  a  virgin  soil,  in  which  the  colonists 
could  plant  in  freedom  institutions  in  accordance  with  the 
ideal  advance  they  had  made,  and  remote  enough  from 
older  communities  to  escape  their  blighting  influence. 
The  English  colonies  had  a  great  advantage  over  those 
established  by  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portu- 
guese, in  that,  during  their  earlier  period,  they  were  neg- 
lected by  the  mother  country,  and  left  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  American 
colonies  were  either  founded  by  the  government  of  their 
respective  mother  countries,  or  were  carefully  watched  over, 
directed,  and  in  some  sense  subjected  by  it.  They  were 
never  left  to  themselves,  were  never  permitted  a  free  de- 
velopment of  their  own,  and  therefore  offer  us  nothing 
fresh,  original,  or  in  advance  of  the  mother  country.  They 
never  had  any  subsistence  or  independent  life  of  their  own. 
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and  hence  those  of  them  that  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  sustain  it,  and  they 
are  continually  crumbling  to  pieces.  French  Canada  has 
acquired  far  more  of  a  national  character  of  its  own  since 
subjected  to  England  than  it  ever  had  before,  and  the 
world  may  yet  see  a  Canadian  nation, — ^will  do  so,  if  by  any 
accident  Canada  should  escape  annexation  to  the  Union. 
But  the  Anglo-American  colonies  were  left,  in  great  meas- 
ure, to  themselves  from  the  first,  and  were  not  spoiled  by 
the  over-nursing  and  over-anxious  care  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. England,  in  the  beginning,  was  too  much  occupied 
with  affairs  at  home,  with  the  great  contest  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament,  the  Monarch  and  the  Commons,  to 
be  at  leisure  to  look  very  closely  after  feeble  and  scattered 
colonies  in  another  hemisphere.  The  colonies  were  there- 
fore permitted  to  take  a  free  development,  and  to  mould 
their  institutions  in  accordance  with  reason  and  nature, 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Hence  they  cast  deep  the  foundations  of  an  original 
and  advanced  civilization. 

The  geographical  character  and  position  of  the  country 
appear  to  us  to  fit  it  to  be  the  seat  of  this  new  civilization, 
and  the  leading  nation  of  the  future.  Its  vast  extent  of 
territory,  spreading  as  it  does,  or  will,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  ifrozen  regions  of  the  North 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  its  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and 
production  make  it,  as  it  were,  a  world  in  itself,  able  to 
suffice  for  itself,  and  to  have  its  own  policy  free  from  all 
danger  from  foreign  powers.  Commercial  intercourse  with 
other  nations  is  in  our  genius,  our  habits,  and  our  conve- 
nience, but  not  in  our  necessities,  and  we  could  forego  it, 
if  necessary  to  our  national  development,  without  iniin,  and 
even  without  grave  injury.  This  fact  gives  us,  and  always 
will  give  us,  a  commanding  position  ;  for  it  renders  us  less 
dependent  on  other  nations  than  they  are  on  us.  It  places 
the  power  of  peace  and  war  in  our  own  hands.  No  nation 
will  voluntarily  go  to  war  with  us,  and  we  have  only  to 
pursue  a  calm,  dignified,  and  just  policy  towards  other  na- 
tions, to  remain  virtually  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  also  admirably  fitted 
for  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  mission.  It  is  a  mixed 
population  indeed,  but  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  strongest 
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races  of  Europe, — ^the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Ibe- 
rian. The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  element  predominates, 
and  in  the  Germanic  the  Norse  element,  which  gave  to 
Europe  the  greater  part  of  its  nobility.  We  are  compara- 
tively free  from  all  admixture  with  the  inferior  races  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  also  with  that  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.  The  majority  of  us  have  sprung  from  races 
which  could  subjugate,  but  which  could  never  be  subju- 
gated,— traces  animated  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence, 
and  an  invincible  love  of  liberty.  Our  population  com- 
bines the  best  qualities  of  the  English,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Irish,  rapidly  amalgamating  into  one 
homogeneous  people,  with  an  original  national  character, 
superior,  perhaps,  to  any  which  the  world  has  hitherto 
seen.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  never  been  conquered,  or  deprived  of  our  inde- 
pendence. We  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  dependent, 
far  less  an  enslaved  people.  We  sprang  into  existence  as  a 
free  people,  were  bom  free,  and  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
in  bondage.  As  Americans  we  are  free  men,  not  freed- 
men,  and  have  none  of  the  habits  or  dispositions  of  manu- 
mitted slaves.  We  may,  and  no  doubt  in  many  instances 
do,  carry  our  self-reliance  and  our  sense  of  independence  to 
a  very  disagreeable  leugth,  so  far  that  they  become  vices ; 
but  nevertheless,  in  doing  so  we  only  abuse  generous  and 
manly  qualities,  and  prove  that  our  national  character  has 
a  noble  foundation. 

As  a  people  we  have  very  generally  the  conviction 
that  Divine  Providence  has  given  us  an  important  mission, 
and  has  chosen  us  to  work  out  for  the  world  a  higher  order 
of  civilization  than  has  hitherto  obtained.  We  look  upon 
ourselves  as  a  providential  people,  as  a  people  with  a  great 
destiny,  and  a  destiny  glorious  to  ourselves  and  beneficent 
to  the  world.  This  fact  indicates  generous  instiocts  and  a 
noble  nature,  and  it  will  not  be  without  its  influence  in 
kindliug  lofty  aspirations  in  our  bosoms,  and  urgiog  us  on 
in  the  path  of  a  true  and  legitimate  ambition*  We  believe 
ourselves  the  people  of  the  future,  and  that  belief  itself 
will  do  much  to  nukke  us  so.  There  is  more  than  meets 
the  eye  in  the  popular  expression,  "  Manifest  Destiny." 
We  have  a  manifest  destiny,  and  the  world  sees  and  con- 
fesses it,  some  with  fear  and  some  with  hope ;  but  it  is  not 
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precisely  that  supposed  hy  our  journalists,  or  pretended  by 
our  filibusters, — although  these  filibusters  may  be  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally  preparing  the  way  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. It  may  be  our  manliest  destiny  to  extend  our  gov- 
ernment over  the  whole  American  continent,  but  that  is  in 
itself  alone  a  small  afiair,  and  no  worthy  object  of  truei  Ameri- 
can ambition.  It  is  desirable  only  inasmuch  as  it  benefits 
the  new  territories  annexed  to  the  Union,  and  secures  our 
frontiers,  and  protects  us  in  the  peaceful  elaboration  and  ex- 
tension of  the  new  social  order  of  the  world.  The  manifest 
destiny  of  this  country  is  something  far  higher,  nobler,  and 
more  spiritual, — the  realization,  we  should  say,  of  the 
Christian  Ideal  of  Society  for  both  the  Old  Wodd  and  the 
New.  Many  things  below  this,  and  in  themselves  far 
enough  from  being  in  harmony  with  it.  Divine  Providence 
may  permit,  and  compel  to  serve  it,  but  these  should 
never  be  the  term  of  our  ambition ;  they  should  never 
be  encouraged  by  us, — should  be  carefully  eschewed,  or 
at  best  tolerated  only  as  unavoidable  evils  for  the  time 
being. 

This  manifest  destiny  of  our  country,  showing  that 
Providence  has  great  designs  in  our  regard^  that  he  has 
given  us  the  most  glorious  mission  ever  given  to  any  people, 
should  attach  us  to  our  country,  kindle  in  our  hearts  the 
fire  of  a  true  and  holy  patriotism,  and  make  us  proud  to  be 
Americans.  Especially  should  it  endear  the  country  to 
every  Catholic  heart,  and  make  every  Catholic,  whatever 
his  race  or  native  land,  a  genuine  American  patriot ;  for  it 
is  the  realization  of  the  Christian  Ideal  of  Society,  and  the 
diffusion  through  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  all  men, 
whatever  their  varieties  of  race  and  language,  of  that  free, 
pure,  lofty,  and  virile  civilization  which  the  Church  loves, 
always  favors,  and  has  from  the  first  labored  to  introduce, 
establish,  and  extend,  but  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance, 
barbarism,  and  superstitions  retained,  in  spite  of  her  most 
strenuous  exertions,  from  pagan  Bome  and  the  barbarian 
invaders  of  the  empire,  she  has  never  been  able  fully  to 
realize  in  the  Old  World. 

Let  no  one,  because  we  thus  speak,  hastily  conclude 
that  we  overlook  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
actual  character  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  and 
the  principles  of  our  American  order.    We  do  no  such 
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thing.  We  do  not  blind  or  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
actual  manners  and  moi*als  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  nor  as  to  the  errors,  the  vices,  the 
corruptions,  which  abound  in  both  pubUc  and  private  life. 
Our  readers  know  that  we  have  for  years  dwelt  on  these, 
even  to  satiety,  and  that  we  have  spared  our  countrymen 
none  of  their  faults.  We  concede  that  our  faults  are  numer« 
ous  and  grave,  and  that,  if  they  are  not  corrected,  they 
will  compromise  our  mission.  But  without  seeking  in  the 
least  to  disguise  or  to  extenuate  them,  we  still  retain  our 
hope  in  our  country's  future,  for  they  spring  from  no  inhe- 
rent vice  in  our  constitution.  We  see  in  them  a  ground  for 
encouragement,  rather  than  of  discouragement ;  for  they  are 
either  foreign  to  our  real  character,  or  are  such  as  indicate 
a  rich  and  generous  nature,  not  yet  grown  eflfete.  They 
grow  out  of  the  abuse  of  sound  principles  and  grand 
qualities.  They  result,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  our  old  American  population  have  lost 
their  confidence  in  Protestantism,  without  having  acquired 
&ith  in  Catholicity,  and  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  nar 
ture  alone,  without  the  restraints  or  the  aids  of  Christi- 
anity. But  this  need  not  sm*prise  or  alarm  us.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  and  might  have  been  foreseen.  There  is  an 
inherent  antagonism  between  our  American  order  and 
Protestantism  claiming  to  be  a  divinely  revealed  and  an 
authoritative  religion,  and  as  Protestantism  has  not  been 
able  to  retain  life  and  vigor  enough  to  suppress  our  Ameri- 
can civilization,  it  has  been  forced  to  give  way  before  it. 

This  inherent  antagonism  between  our  American  po^ 
litical  and  social  order  and  Protestantism  claiming  to  be  a 
supernatural  religion,  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted  either 
by  Protestants  or  Catholics.  Protestant  authors  overlook 
it  altogether,  claim  our  American  system  as  the  creature 
of  Protestantism,  and  contend  that  its  natural  enemy  is 
Catholicity.  Catholic  writera  have  usually  contented 
themselves  with  denying  that  the  Church  is  incompatible 
with  Bepublicanism  or  hostile  to  true  liberty.  That  at  the 
epoch  of  American  colonization,  absdute  monarchy  very 
generally  obtained  in  Catholic  Europe,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  found  in  a  jsingle  Catholic 
state  coloniftfl  that,  cduld  or  would  have  founded  institu^ 
.tions  like  ours,  I  am  willing  to  ccmcede.    Thttt  the  earlyl 
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Anglo-American  colonists  were,  with  few  exceptions^  Pro- 
testants, and  Protestants  of  the  most  rigid  stamp,  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  cannot  he  denied.  But  in  founding 
the  American  state  they  did  not  follow  their  Protestant- 
ism. They  were  bravely  inconsequent,  and  "  huilded  better 
than  they  knew."  The  liberty  they  loved,  the  political  and 
social  order  they  introduced  and  sustained,  were  only  acci- 
dentally connected  with  their  Protestant  religion,  as  the 
absolutism  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
only  accidentally  connected  with  Catholicity.  In  both  cases 
the  connection  was  unnatural,  and  could  subsist  only  for  a 
time.  Monarchy  in  Catholic  countries  for  a  period  became 
absolute,  through  the  weakness,  servility,  or  cupidity  of 
Catholics.  It  suppressed  the  popular  franchises  and  veij 
nearly  enslaved  the  Church  herself;  but  the  hour  of  trial 
came,  and  monarchs  found  the  altar,  deprived  of  its  free- 
dom, could  not  sustain  the  throne.  The  people  believing 
the  Church,  because  she  was  the  victim,  was  the  ally  of 
despotism,  turned  against  her,  and  Ood  permitted  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution  to  teach  those  who  had  tried 
to  make  religion  subservient  to  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
government,  that  liberty  is  an  instinct  and  a  necessity  of 
human  nature,  and  that  whoever  tamely  surrenders  it  to  the 
monarch  is  faithless  to  his  duty  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  man. 
The  Catholics  who  identified  their  religion  with  the  poli- 
tical rSgime  so  eloquently  defended  by  the  great  Bossuet 
and  impersonated  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  were  as  much 
out  in  their  reckoning  as  the  Jacobins,-who  identified  liberty 
with  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  the  persecution  of  the 
Church,  and  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.  Protes- 
tant authors  who  identify  our  American  order  with  Protes- 
tantism commit  a  like  mistake,  and  wander  equally  far  from 
the  truth. 

Our  Protestant  ancestors  founded  the  American  order, 
not  on  their  Protestantism,  but  on  the  natural  law,  natu- 
ral justice  and  equity  as  explained  by  the  Church,  long 
prior  to  the  Protestant  movement  of  Luther  and  his  asso- 
dates,  and  they  only  followed  out  those  great  principles  of 
natural  right,  justice,  and  equality,  which  Catholic  coun- 
cils, doctors,  and  jurisconsults  during  fifteen  hundred 
years  had  labored  to  render  popular.  The  merit  of  our 
ancestors  was,  that  in  an  age  when  C^Bsaiism  almost. 
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every  where  triumphed,  and  sabstitnted  the  maxims  of  pa- 
gan Borne  for  those  of  natural  justice,  they  remained 
Itithful,  and  dared  attempt  to  found  a  new  world  on  an 
equitable  basis.  But  in  doing  so  they  adopted  a  basis  in* 
com]^tible  with  the  preservation  of  Protestantism  as  a 
religioa  The  basis  they  adopted  was  that  of  the  natural 
law,  natural  reason,  and  justice  ;  but  this  natural  reason, 
this  natural  law,  natural  justice,  Protestantism  denies,  and 
must  deny ;  for  it  asserts  the  total  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, declares  all  acts  done  in  a  state  of  nature  to  be  sin, 
and  denies  nature  to  make  way  for  grace,  and  reason  to 
make  way  for  faith.  At  least  this  is  the  character  of  all 
Evangelical  Protestantism,  especially  of  the  form  of  Pro- 
testantism embraced  by  our  ancestors,  and  indeed  of  all 
Protestantism  that  is  not  pure  rationalism.  Here,  then, 
is  a  ftmdamental  antagonism  between  Protestantism  and 
American  civilization,  cmd  it  is  clear  to  the  dullest  under- 
standing that  the  one  can  exist  and  develop  itself  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Either  Protestantism  must  get 
the  upper  hand  and  eliminate  the  American  system,  or 
the  American  system  must  get  the  upper  hand  and  elimi- 
nate Protestantism.     The  latter  is  what  has  happened. 

Moreover,  Protestantism,  basing  itself  on  a  subjective 
fact,  private  judgment  or  private  illumination, — very  good, 
and  never  to  be  spoken  lightly  of  in  its  sphere, — has  no 
bond  of  union,  and  necessarily,  where  not  restrained  by 
outward  civil  force,  splits  into  innumerable  sects  and  par«- 
4;iea  If  the  civil  order  has,  as  with  us,  for  its  fundamental 
principle,  its  incompetency  in  spirituals,  and  is  bound  to 
recognise  all  these  sects  and  parties  as  standing  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  the  people  in  all 
their  political  action  are  obliged  to  treat  them  all  as 
alike  sacred,  and  seeing  no  objective  ground  of  preference 
among  them,  very  naturally  come  to  regard  one  sect  as 
good  as  another,  and  then  to  treat  them  all  with  indiffer* 
ence,  perhaps,  with  a  superb  indifference,  to  Ml  back  on 
the  reason  and  nature  on  which  their  political  and  social 
order  is  founded,  and  practically  to  place  their  politics 
above  their  religion.  This  is  what  has  been  the  result. 
There  are  veiy  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  our  non- 
Catholic  countrymen,  who  really  believe  in  any  positive 
religion,  and  even  the  fiercest  Evangelicals  have  abandoned 
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or  are  abandoning  all  dogmatic  theology.  The  fonns  of 
religion,  no  doubt,  are  observed  after  a  fashion,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  though  without  faith  in  any  particular 
religion,  have  still  a  belief  that  there  is  a  religion  of  some 
sort,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  soul,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  state, — a  belief  of  great  value  as 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Catholic  is  hereafter  to  build, 
but  comparatively  of  little  value  in  the  practical  conduct 
of  life.  The  effect  thus  far  of  our  institutionB  has  been, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  to  bring  the  majority  of  our 
people  back  to  simple  nature,  and  to  leave  dLem  without 
any  positive  religion.  Their  institutions  have  proved  too 
strong  for  their  Protestantism,  and  hence  we  see  in  the 
Ejiow-Nothing  movement,  the  politicians  carrying  it  over 
the  ministers. 

Now  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  state,  thrown  back 
on  nature  alone,  there  should  be  the  vice,  crime,  Gorrup^ 
tion,  profligacy^  which  threaten  so  seriously  our  institutions ; 
for  nature  alone  is  not  sufficient,  even  under  the  best  gov* 
emment  and  laws,  to  sustain  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  a 
people.  But  this  need  not  discourage  us,  for  this  sad 
state  of  things  is  only  temporary,  and  will  last  only  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  a  religion  incompatiUe  with 
our  order  of  civilisation,  to  another  which  accepts,  conse- 
crates, and  sustains  it.r  Many  of  our  non-Catholics  fed 
this,  and  hence  they  demand  with  some  earnestness  the 
£!hurch  of  the  Future,  and  not  without  a  good  degree  of 
confidence  as  well  as  hope,  that  it  will  come.  They  aio 
right.  Protestantism  is  outgrown,  and  has  fallen  into  the 
past.  One  needs  not  to  be  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  pro* 
phet,  to  foretell  that  it  is  not  to  rule  the  future.  But  the 
Church  of  the  Future  exists,  and  already  exists  in  our 
country.  Between  it  and  our  institutions  there  is  no  in* 
compatilulity,  for  Catholicity  accepts,  nay,  asserts  the 
natural  law  on  which  our  American  order  is  founded.  The 
Church  does  not  recognize  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  total 
depravity.  She  does  not  deny  nature  in  favor  of  grace,  nor 
reason  in  favor  of  faith.  She  presupposes  nature,  asserts 
natural  justice  and  equity,  and  maintains  the  rights  of 
reason.  She  comes  not  to  destroy  the  natural,  but  to  fulfil 
— to  purify,  elevate,  direct,  and  invigorate  it.  That  is,  she 
comes  to  give  us  precisely  the  help  we  need,  and  as  our 
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cotintry  is  the  future  hope  of  the  world,  so  is  Catholicity 
the  future  hope  of  our  country ;  and  it  is  through  Catho^ 
licity  bringing  the  supernatural  to  the  aid  of  the  natural, 
that  the  present  evils  which  afflict  us  are  to  be  removed, 
and  the  country  is  to  be  enabled  to  perform  its  civilizing 
mission  for  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  a  new  order  of  civilisation  we  do  not  sup* 
pose  a  new  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  any  mo^*> 
fication  of  the  Church  herself.  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
Church  were  perfect  in  the  beginning,  and  as  they  are  divine^ 
or  represent  the  Divinity  in  human  affitirs,  they  are  unalter* 
able.  We  are  not  arguing  either  for  something  in  advance 
of  Christianity  as  it  has  been  professed  in  every  age  from 
the  Apostles  downward,  ot  for  a  modification  or  adaptation 
of  the  Church  to  a  new  order  of  thinga  We  beUeve  in 
progress  by  Christianity,  not  in  it ;  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
not  in  it ;  and  the  new  order  of  civilisation  we  speak  of  is 
not  a  new  Christianity,  but  a  new  progress  in  society^ 
which  places  it  as  civilised  society  in  more  perfect  harmony 
with  Christianity,  with  Catholicity  or  the  Church.  The 
foundations  of  this  civilised  society  have  been  cast  broad 
and  deep  in  America  by  our  Protestant  ancestors,  following 
not  their  Protestantism,  but  natural  reason  and  jnsttce  as  ex- 
plained by  Catholic  doctors.  The  sentiments,  the  manners, 
the  morals  of  the  people,  are  very  far  from  being  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Catholicity;  but  the  cwiiity,  the  political  and 
social  order,  what  we  call  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
being  founded  on  natural  right  and  equity,  are  in  perfect 
acconlance  with  it;  for  Catholicity  republishes  the  law  of 
nature, — natural  right  and  equity, — and  gives  it  new  and 
higher  sanctions.  All  that  is  needed  to  realise  in  practice  the 
Ideal  of  Christian  society  is  to  bring  the  sentiments,  manners, 
and  morals  of  the  people  into  harmony  with  American  in* 
stitutions,  or  the  American  political  and  social  order.  This 
Protestantism  could  not  do,  and  therefore  has  been  obliged 
to  give  way  ;  this  reason  and  nature  alone,-— on  which  our 
non-Catholics  are  thrown  back,-— cannot  do,  for  reason  and 
nature  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  the  supernatural 
providence  of  Gk)d,  are,  as  the  history  of  the  world  proves, 
practically  as  impotent  to  sustain  true  and  genuine  civilisa- 
tion, as  they  are  to  save  the  soul  or  secure  the  bliss  of  eter- 
nal life ;  but  this  Catholicity,  which  has  the  promise  of  the 
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life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come^  can  do,  and 
will  do,  if  permitted  ;  and  in  doing  it,  will  effect,  without 
undergoing  any  change  or  modification  in  herself,  a  new  and 
higher  dvilization  than  the  world  has  hitherto  known. 

We  know  there  are  persons  who  pretend  that  Chris- 
tianity culminated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  imagbe 
that  the  reign  of  antichrist  is  commencing  and  the  end  of 
the  world  is  not  far  off.  But  we  are  not  of  their  number. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  some  thought  the  end  of 
the  world  was  near  at  hand;  when  the  Barbanans  overturn- 
ed the  Boman  Empire  of  the  West,  some  thought  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come;  again,  in  the  year  1000,  there  was  a 
prevalent  persuasion  in  many  countries  of  Europe  that  the 
world  would  end  with  that  year ;  and  indeed,  in  every  age 
since  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church,  individu^ 
have  been  persuaded  that  that  day  and  hour  of  which  no 
man  knoweth,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only,  was 
about  to  strike  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Christianity  has 
yet  more  than  fairly  begun  her  mission.  Only  a  smaU 
portion  of  mankind  has  become  Christian,  and  in  no  nation 
has  society  as  yet  been  thoroughly  Christianized.  As  yet 
Christ  has  nowhere  made  his  religion  as  universal  and  all- 

g^rvading  as  was  false  religicoi  in  the  old  Pagan  world, 
is  victory  over  Satan  is  not  yet,  save  in  principle,  com- 
pletely won.  Why  should  not  his  religion  become  as  gen- 
eral in  society,  pervade  as  thoroughly  all  departments  of 
public  and  private  life,  as  Gentilism  did  in  the  old 
Boman  world  ?  Have  we  not  the  promise  that  the  end 
should  not  come  till  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
preached  to  all  nations  ?  And  can  it  be  said  to  have  been 
preached  to  those  nations  in  which  it  has  been  at  best 
barely  announced  to  a  few  individuals,  and  which  it  has 
never  converted  or  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ? 
What  right  have  we  to  say,  as  some  of  us  do,  that  a  nation 
which  has  once  thrown  off  the  faith  has  never  been  recon- 
verted ?  Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  same 
people  has  been  converted  several  times  over.  If  no  nation 
can  be  recovered  to  the  faith  that  has  once  thrown  it  off, 
why  does  the  Church  sanction  prayers  for  the  conversion  of 
England  ?  Why  does  she  authorize  missions  and  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  heretics  ?  What  right  have  we  to 
limit  the  mercy  of  God  ?    While  there  is  life  there  is 
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hope,  and  there  is  no  nation  or  individual  on  earth  that 
we  have  the  right  to  assert  cannot  be  converted  to  God. 
Let  us  beware  of  fatalism,  and  especially  beware  of  seek- 
ing to  find  in  God's  providence  an  excuse  for  our  indolence, 
our  absence  of  missionary  zeal,  and  our  neglect  of  duty. 
The  nation  of  the  Goths  was  originally  converted  from 
paganism  to  Christianity  by  Catholic  Missionaries  ;  it  fell 
into  the  Arian  heresy  to  please  the  Emperor  Yalens,  and  to 
gain  his  assistance  against  its  enemies  ;  but  the  Goths  were 
subsequently  reconverted  to  Catholicity.  The  world  lapsed 
into  heresy  or  infidelity  may  be  recovered,  and  will  be  so, 
when  Catholics  learn  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  religion 
they  profess. 

We  dismiss  all  the  counsels  to  indolence  or  despair 
drawn  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  regaining  na- 
tions once  lost,  or  from  the  supposed  approaching  end  of 
the  world.  We  know  not  when  the  world  will  end,  but 
our  business  is  to  live  as  if  it  might  end  to-morrow,  and  as 
if  it  were  not  to  end  for  a  thousand  ages  to  come.  We  are 
to  look  at  the  work  God  gives  us  to  do  to-day,  and  to  do  it 
with  all  our  might.  Catholicity  is  here  to  perfect  our  civili- 
zation, and  to  make  ours  the  land  of  the  future.  Btft  Cath- 
olicity does  not  work  irrespective  of  human  agents.  She 
works  as  a  help,  as  an  assistance,  a  power,  an  influence, 
but  not  as  an  irresistible  force.  She  works  on  free-will  and 
conscience,  gives  the  power  to  do,  but.  does  not  do  the  work 
without  the  co-operation  of  free  agents.  She  does  not  take 
a  people,  vrill  they,  nill  they,  and  by  main  force  raise  them 
to  virtue  or  civilization.  The  Church  deals  with  the  world 
as  she  finds  it.  She  takes  things  as  they  are,  and  seeks  to 
remedy  what  is  amiss,  not  by  violence,  not  by  revolutionary 
measures,  but  by  Christian  charity.  She  finds  Caasarism 
established  ;  she  makes  no  direct  war  on  it ;  but  seeks  to 
infuse  into  the  heart  of  the  monarch  the  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  impress  on  his  mind  and  conscience  that 
he  is  himsebf  under  law,  and  must  one  day  render  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  that  he  holds  his  power  as  a  trust, 
and  that  the  king  is  not  ^^  in  reigning,  but  in  reigning 
justly."  She  finds  the  broad  distinction  of  rich  and  poor, 
the  few  gorged  with  superfluous  wealth,  and  the  many  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  She  does  not 
excite  the  latter  against  the  former,  nor  demand  an  agra* 
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rian  law  or  an  equal  division  of  property ;  but  consoles  the 
poor  with  the  assurance,  that  if  they  bear  their  poverty 
with  resignation,  for  Christ's  sake,  theirs  is  the  hin^om  (xf 
heaven,  and  admonishes  the  rich  that  they  ^ire  but  stew- 
ards, and  that  what  they  have  more  than  they  need  for 
themselves  belongs  to  the  poor,  and  that  if  they  withhold 
it,  they  must  answer  for  their  lack  of  charity  and  their 
abuse  of  their  stewardship.  She  finds  masters  and  slaves ; 
she  does  not  command  the  relation  to  cease  ;  but  she  teaches 
the  slave  to  render  cheerful  service  to  his  master  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  the  master  that  the  slave  is  his  brother,  a  man 
like  himself,  for  whom  Christ  has  died,  a  soul  with  all  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  a  human  soul,  and  therefore  that  he 
must  treat  him  with  justice  and  humanity,  respecting  in 
him  the  image  of  Qtod  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Her 
mission  is  not  to  revolutionize  states  and  empires,  and  by 
force  to  introduce  and  si^tain  even  the  political  and  social 
order  that  best  harmonizes  with  her  own  principles.  The 
political  and  social  changes  needed  she  leaves  the  people^ 
inspired  by  her  teaching,  and  following  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  prudence,  to  introduce  for  themselves,  as  they  see 
proper,^r  as  circumstances  permit. 

Whether  Catholicity  shall  do  for  us  the  work  needed  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  whether  we  fulfil  our  mission  or 
not,  depends  on  the  fidelity  or  non-fidelity  of  Catholics 
themselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
here.  She  will  not  operate  as  a  charm  to  remove  easting 
evils  or  to  give  us  the  needed  virtues.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  is  a  lai^e  body  of  Catholics  here ;  their  mere 
presence  has  in  itself  no  virtue  to  save  the  country,  or  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  mission.  This  is  a  &ot  that  we  should 
lay  to  heart.  If  Catholics  do  not  surpass  others  in  domes- 
tic and  civil  ^tues,  they  will  render  the  country  no  greater 
service  than  others.  As  yet  we  Catholics  cannot  applaud 
ourselves  as  having  done  much  to  advance  public  virtue. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  Catholics  we  have  had  in  public  life 
have  shown  themselves  much  more  honest,  more  capable^ 
much  more  devoted  to  principle,  or  much  less  accessible  to 
party  or  selfish  interests  than  non-Catholics,  in  the  same 
rank  or  official  station.  I  do  not  perceive  that  our  Catho- 
lic electors,  at  least  those  who  are  most  prompt  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  have  generally  surpassed  their  non- 
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Catholic  felbw-citizens  in  their  inielligenoe^  or  that  they 
have  voted  more  independently,  or  with  an  eye  more  single 
to  the  public  good.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  apparently 
swayed  very  little  by  the  common  interests  of  the  conntiy, 
and  are  moved  chiefly  by  other  appeals  than  those  made  to 
them  as  simple  American  citizens  Too  many  who  pass 
for  Oatholics  have  been  as  deeply  implicated  as  any  other 
class  of  citizens  in  the  scandals  which  have  of  late  years 
l>een  so  frequent  in  our  elections ;  and  I  do  not  find  that 
Catholics  have  been  especially  diligent  to  study  the  insti* 
tutions,  laws,  and  genius  of  the  country,  to  understand  its 
peculiar  dangers,  its  more  urgent  wants,  and  the  special 
duties  of  citizens.  They  sometimes  act  on  the  principle 
that  all  is  to  be  done  for  the  people,  but  nothing  by  them  ; 
and  when  rejecting  this  principle,  they  are  apt  to  act  on  a 
worse  principle,  thieit  the  people  are  sovereign  and  may  do 
whatever  they  please.  In  this  they  certainly  are  no  worse 
than  non-Catholics,  and  wotild  deserve  no  special  censure,  if 
no  more  was  demanded  of  them  than  of  Protestants.  But 
the  responsibility  of  Catholics  in  this  country  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  It  is  only  through  Cath- 
olicity that  the  country  can  fulfil  its  mission,  and  it  is 
through  Catholics  that  Catholicity  reaches  and  assists  the 
country.  The  salvation  of  the  -country  and  its  future  gloiy 
depend  on  Catholics,  and  therefore  they  must  prove  them* 
selves  superior  in  intelligence,  independence,  public  spirit, 
all  the  civic  virtues,  to  non-Catholics,  or  else  they  will  do 
nothing  to  save  and  develop  American  civilization. 

It  is  this  consideration,  that  more  depends  on  us  than 
on  non-Catholics,  that  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  my  Catholic  brethren.  Looking  to  the  ftiture,  we 
Catholics  are  the  American  people,  and  we  hold  the  destinies 
of  the  country  in  our  hands.  If  we  suffer  the  country  to 
&il  in  its  mission,  we  have  no  excuse.  We  have  all  that  our 
non-Catholic  fellow-dtizens  lack.  We  have  faith,  we  have 
religion,  we  have  principles,  we  have  the  truth,  we  have 
instruction,  we  have  grace  to  assist  us,  and  need  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  we  should  act  on  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions that  come  up.  We  are  the  only  class  of  American 
citizens  that  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  lofty 
mission  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  heaviest 
responsibility  rests  on  us.     We  ought  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
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on  all  occasioDS,  superior  wisdom,  intelligence^  and  virtue, 
and  I  will  add,  superior  capacity.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  every  public  question  that  comes  up,  and  to  give 
a  right  direction  to  the  public  mind.  If  we  cannot  do  so, 
by  what  right  do  we  boast  the  superiority  of  Catholicity, 
under  the  point  of  view  of  civilization  ?  We  boast  in 
vain,  and  shall  deserve  as  we  shall  secure  only  scorn  and 
derision,  if  we  remain  below  or  do  not  rise  above  the  average 
of  non-Catholics.  We  must  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  countrymen,  not  by  empty  boastings  or  idle  assertions 
of  what  Catholics  have  done  in  other  times  and  places,  but 
by  proving  our  own  superiority  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and 
virtue,  here  and  now.  We  must  be  the  best  Americans,  the 
best  and  ablest  men  in  the  country,  and  prove  that  we  are 
so  by  the  services  we  render,  the  disinterestedness  we  show, 
and  the  sacrifices  we  are  ready  to  make.  Here  authority 
stands  aloof,  and  we  cannot  invoke  its  power  to  eke  out  the 
deficiency  of  our  own.  We  must  enter  the  lists,  and  fight 
out  our  battle  with  non-Catholics,  man  to  man,  hand  to 
hand,  and  win  the  victory,  or  confess  our  inferiority. 

Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  already  exert  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  country,  in  the  sense  of  American  civiliza- 
tion ?  Our  numbers  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  tp  do  it, 
and  there  b  no  good  reason,  no  reason  creditable  to  us  as 
Catholics,  why  our  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue  are  not 
also  sufficient.  We  must  do  it.  But  in  order  to  do  it  we 
must  not  seek  the  elements  of  our  strength  in  a  foreign 
nationality,  but  must  identify  ourselves  with  the  country, 
accept  loyally  its  institutions,  confide  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
mission,  and  bo  warmed  and  inspired  by  it.  We  must  dis- 
miss such  of  our  old-world  notions  as  have  and  can  have  no 
application  here  but  to  create  divisions  and  enfeeble  our 
powers ;  we  must  get  our  minds  out  of  the  grooves  in  which 
ages  of  despotism  have  compelled  them  to  run,  and  say  to 
Routine,  "Get  behind  me,  Satan  ; "  we  must  become  a  read- 
ing and  a  thinking  people,  developing  in  the  highest  degree 
our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  taking  broad  and  com* 
prehensive  views  of  men  and  things,  and  applying  them 
with  fireedom  and  conscientiousness  to  all  the  great  ques* 
tions  of  the  age  or  the  country  as  they  rise.  The  policy, 
however  good  in  other  times  and  places,  of  folding  our 
hands,  of  refusing  to  do  any  thing  for  ourselves,  and  sitting 
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down  in  indolence  or  despair^  and  calling  upon  authority 
or  waiting  for  it  to  come  to  our  relief,  is  no  policy  for 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  The  world  helps  only  those 
who  show  that  they  are  able  to  help  themselves,  and  re- 
spects only  those  who  are  able  to  command  its  respect.  We 
must  exert  our  own  powers,  understand  what  the  country 
needs,  and  do  it,  and  do  it  before  and  better  than  any 
others  can  possibly  do  it. 

We  have  rich,  original  geniuses,  powerful  intellects, 
and  noble  hearts  in  our  Catholic  population  ;  we  have  a 
whole  army  of  young  men,  increasing  every  day  in  numbers 
and  discipline,  whose  hearts  are  burning  to  find  some  outlet 
for  their  fiery  activity,  some  work  equal  to  their  lofty  and 
laudable  ambition.  These  young  men  are  the  future  hope 
of  the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  of  the  country.  We 
must  not  lose  these  yoimg  men ;  we  must  not  damp  their 
ardor,  or  extinguish  their  generous  enthusiasm,  whatever 
their  calling  or  sphere  in  life,  unless  we  would  commit  an 
act  of  suicide.  We  must  give  them  a  broad  field  for  their 
activity,  and  confide  in  their  honest  intentions  and  gener- 
ous instincts.  What  if  we  do  find  them  inexperienced, 
hot-headed,  and  a  little  rash  now  and  then  ?  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.  Perhaps  their  inexperience  and 
rashness  will  not  be  more  fatal  than  the  timidity  and  over- 
prudence  of  those  who  are  counted  wise  and  experienced. 
We  who  are  grey-headed,  and  pass  for  wise  and  prudent, 
must  remember  that  we  ourselves  were  once  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  that  if  our  elders  bad  not  placed  a  gener- 
ous confidence  in  us,  and  given  us  scope  for  our  activity, 
we  should  never  have  had  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  our 
wisdom  and  experience.  When  there  is  work  to  be  done, 
a  cause  to  be  advanced,  the  unsafest  men  in  the  world  to 
confide  it  to  are  those  who  are  usually  termed  safe  men. 
The  British  army  learned  this  to  their  cost  in  the  Crimean 
war.  What  we  want  in  this  nineteenth  century  and  in 
these  United  States  are  men  of  fresh  hearts,  bold  and  ener- 
getic characters, — ^men  of  enterprise,  of  daring  enthusiasm, 
of  positive  virtues,  who  can  act,  can  do  good,  with  GKnI's 
blessing,  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  religion  and 
civilization ;  not  simply  good  easy  men,  whose  chief  merit  is 
their  inability  to  do  harm,  and  whose  chief  study  is  to  keep 
things  quiet  and  as  they  are.    Life  is  better  than  death, 
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and  it  is  better  sometimeB  to  blander,  if  we  blunder  througb 
disinterested  zeal  and  generous  derotion^  than  it  is  never  to 
act.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  things  quiet ;  we  do  not  want 
to  keep  things  as  they  are  ;  we  want  progress.  We  want 
to  excite  activity^  and  stir  up  our  whole  community  to 
energetic  and  continued  efforts  to  adyance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  civilization.  As  Catholics  we  must  go  forward, 
or  cease  to  hold  our  own  in  the  country.  We  can  main- 
tain our  position  only  by  advancing. 

When  the  end  we  have  to  consult  is  not  simply  to  hold 
our  own,  but  to  advance,  to  make  new  conquests,  or  to 
take  possession  of  new  fields  of  enterprise,  we  must  draw 
largely  upon  young  men  whose  is  the  future.  These 
Catholic  young  men,  who  now  feel  that  they  have  no  place 
and  find  no  outlet  for  their  activity,  are  the  future,  the 
men  who  are  to  take  our  places  and  carry  on  the  work 
committed  to  us.  We  must  inspire  them  wiih£uth  in  the 
future,  cmd  encourage  them  to  live  for  it.  Instead  of  snub? 
bing  them  for  their  inexperience,  mocking  them  for  their 
greenness,  quizzing  them  for  their  zeal,  damping  their 
hopes,  pouring  cold  water  on  their  enthusiasm,  brushing 
the  flower  fix)m  their  young  hearts,  or  fi-eezing  up  the  well- 
springs  of  their  life,  we  must  renew  our  own  youth  and 
freshness  in  theirs,  encourage  them  with  our  oonfidence  and 
sympathy,  raise  them  up  if  they  fall,  soothe  them  when 
they  fail,  and  cheer  them  on  always  to  new  and  nobler 
efforts.  0,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  do  not  dis- 
courage them,  force  them  to  be  mute  and  inactive,  or  suffer 
them,  in  the  name  of  Catholicity,  to  separate  themselves  in 
their  affections  from  the  country  and  her  glorious  mission. 
Let  them  feel  and  act  as  American  citizens  ;  let  them  feel 
that  this  country  is  their  country,  its  institutions  their 
institutions,  its  mission  their  misnon,  its  glory  their  glory. 
Bear  with  them,  tread  lightly  on  their  involuntary  errors, 
fiirgive  the  ebullitions  of  a  zeal  not  always  according  to 
knowledge,  and  they  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  coun- 
^da  of  age  and  experience ;  they  will  take  advice,  and  snll 
amply  repay  us  by  making  themselves  felt  in  the.  country^ 
by  elevating  the  standard  of  intelligence,  raisii^  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling,  and  directing  pubUc  and  pnvate. activity 
to  just  and  noble  ends. 

We  do  not  want  Catholics  to  be  radicals,  jxditical 
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agitators^  or  place-hunter^  ;  but  we  do  want  them  to  be 
Ainericans  m  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  term ;  we 
do  want  them  to  study  and  understand  the  institutions 
and  the  mission  of  the  country,  and  to  devote  themselves 
with  their  best  thoughts  aiul  en^rgie3  to  the  interests  of 
American  civilization,  in  every  sphere  <Hr  way  which  Provi- 
dence opens  to  them ;  we  do  want  them  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  take  the  lead  in  every  department  of  human 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  understand,  the  enviable  position 
in  which  God  has  placed  them,  and  to  rise  to  its  height. 
What  we  urge,  and  what  we  always  have  urged,  is  that 
Catholics  should  fit  themselves  to  be  the  foremost  men  in 
the  nation,  to  exert  that  influence  on  its  life  and  activity 
whidi  belongs  to  superior  wisdom,  virtue,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  which  they  who  have  faith,  religion,  clear 
and  wdl-defined  principles,  and  determinate  doctrines, 
who  know  what  they  want,  and  wherefore  they  want  it, 
always  must  exert  on  a  high-minded  and  generous  people 
who  have  fallen  into  doubt,  and  no  longer  know^  what  to 
believe  or  what  to.  do.  Nobody  can  say  how  much  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Church  here  has  dcme  for  the  country,  or  how 
many  judgments  that  m^ht  have  fallen  on  it  have  been 
averted  by  her  prayers  and  those  of  her  devout  children ; 
but  we  must  say,  that  as  yet  Catholics  have  not  acquired 
that  moral  weight  in  the  American  community,  or  exerted 
that  high  and  salutary  influence  on  national  thought  and 
action,  to  which  our  numbers  and  our  religion  would  seem 
to  entitle  us. .  We  owe  the  coimtry  a  higher  and  nobler 
service  than  we  have  as  yet  rendered  it,  or  shall  render 
it,  till  we  prepare  ourselves  for. the  position  God  has 
given  us,  and  feel  the  high  and  terrible  responsibility  that 
rests  ujKm  us^ 

We  know  the  battle  i§  not  always  to  the  strong,  nor 
the  race  always  to  the  swift.  We  know  that  God  has 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  that  he  may  Q(mr 
found  the  wise^  weak  things  that  he  may  confound  the 
strong,  and  mean  things  and  contemptible  things  that  no 
flesh  may  glory  in  his  presence.  But  not,  therefore,  are 
we  to  be  foolish,  weak^  mean,  and  contemptible.  That  were 
to  fall,  under  pretence  of  piety,  into  &talism,  and  to 
fpiget  the  part  God  assigns  to  human  activity.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  ar^  to  be  on  pur  guard  against  the  Gentile 
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spirity  which  is  that  of  pride.  Certainly  all  Christian 
virtues  have  their  root  in  humility  ;  but  humility  prompts 
to  action,  not  to  indolence.  Man  must  remember  that  he 
can  do  nothing  without  the  Divine  assistance,  and  should 
do  whatever  he  does  for  God's  sake  ;  but  he  is  also  to  do 
with  God's  assistance  and  for  God's  sake  the  best  in  his 
power,  and  leave  it  to  God  to  give  or  to  withhold  suc- 
cess. God  gives  the  harvest,  but  man  must  till  the 
ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  nurse  the  plant.  We  ask  only 
the  performance  of  the  part  given  to  man,  and  if  we  per- 
form that  with  fidelity  and  alacrity,  with  pure  motivee, 
and  for  a  right  end,  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on 
God  to  crown  our  labors  with  success.  Let  us  live  as  our 
religion  commands,  and  do  what  our  character  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  requires  of  us,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that 
the  great  body  of  non-Catholics  will  soon  listen  to  us, 
study  and  embrace  our  faith,  and  join  with  us,  not  only 
in  the  work  of  saving  souls,  which  is  of  course  the  great 
thing,  but  in  effectually  realizing  for  our  country  and  the 
world  the  true  Christian  ideal  of  society. 

We  know  the  Church  in  this  world  is  always  the 
Church  militant,  and  we  are  far  from  being  so  visionary 
as  to  suppose  that  even  the  realization  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  society  wUI  leave  her  no  enemies  to  combat.  All 
obstacles  to  her  spiritual  work  will  not  be  removed,  and 
there  will  be  room  for  the  combat  as  long  as  life  lasts 
or  the  world  stands.  Society,  however  admirably  organ- 
ized, and  however  perfectly  Christianized,  will  always 
remain  human  society,  and  will  never  become  or  supersede 
the  Church  of  God.  We  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  possi- 
ble so  to  perfect  it  that  the  Church  wQl  find  compara- 
tively no  obstacles  to  her  work  in  its  government,  its 
institutions,  its  manners  or  usages  ;  so  that  she  will  have 
few  obstacles  except  those  which  spring  fixnn  the  flesh 
and  the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  individual,  and 
which  not  being  embodied  institutions,  and  favored  by 
the  prevailing  civilization,  will  be  less  formidable,  and 
more  easily  surmounted.  The  flesh  or  concupiscence  re- 
mains after  baptism ;  and  though  not  itself  sin,  concu- 
piscence inclines  to  sin,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  th^e 
will  be  disorders ;  but  much  is  gained,  if  we  can  keep 
these  disorders  confined  to  the  bosom  o£  the  individual, 
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and  prevent  them  from  brealdng  out  into  society,  or  em- 
bodying themselves  in  institutions,  public  manners,  or 
social  usages.  This  much  we  hope  from  the  realization 
of  the  Clmstian  ideal  of  society,  or  the  realization  of  that 
order  of  civilization  which  the  American  people  have  it 
in  charge  to  realize. 

We  do  not  pretend,  as  is  obvious  &om  all  we  have 
said,  that  the  American  people  have  as  yet  realized  the 
Christian  ideal  of  society.  They  have  through  God's 
providence  laid  its  foundations,  recognized  its  principles, 
and  adopted  the  necessary  institutions,  but  they  have  not 
yet  practically  conformed  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
civilization.  This  they  could  not  do  without  the  super- 
natural aid  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  urging  Catholics  to  study  our  institutions, 
to  understand  and  love  them,  to  accept  and  conform  to 
them,  we  are  only  following  out  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  cooperating,  as  a  simple  layman  in  his  own  sphere, 
with  the  venerable  Hierarchy,  who  teach  us  to  love  and 
serve  our  country,  and  to  use  the  freedom  she  secures  for 
the  glory  of  religion  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  that  false  liberalism  represented 
by  a  Kossuth  or  Mazzini,  nor  with  that  superb  Gentilism 
we  sometimes  meet  within  the  writings  of  Gioberti,  either 
of  which  is  as  un-American  as  it  is  un-Catholic.  We  do 
not  erect  our  American  form  of  republicanism  into  a 
Catholic  dogma,  though  we  hold  our  order  of  civilization 
is  based  on  natural  justice  and  equity,  which  the  Church 
recognizes,  interprets,  and  enforces.  We  do  not  hold 
that  we  have  a  right  to  introduce  by  revolutionary  vio- 
lence even  this  order  where  it  does  not  exist ;  we  have 
only  urged  Catholics  to  accept  it,  to  develop  it,  and  do 
their  best  to  perfect  it  where  it  already  exists,  and  is  the 
law  for  the  Catholic  conscience. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  we  say  in  conclusion,  that  the 
prospects  of  our  country  may  appear  to  some  of  our  friends 
as  gloomy,  and  good  men,  and  even  firm  patriots,  may 
almost  despond.  To  the  superficial  observer,  the  Ajneri- 
can  Union  may  seem  threatened  by  the  violence  of  party, 
and  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  Foreign  war  hovers  over 
us,  and  almost  civil  war  rages  within  ;  public  spirit  dis- 
appears ;  public  and  private  virtue  ar^  at  a  discount ; 
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selfish  ends  govern  our  public  men,  and  private  vice  and 
profligacy  are  loosening  the  bonds  of  society.  But  we 
must  listen  to  no  alarmists,  and  suffer  none  of  these  things 
to  move  us.  There  is,  after  all,  no  real  cause  for  dis- 
couragement or  gloomy  forebodings.  There  is  a  vitality 
in  the  American  people  that  the  present  night's  debauch 
cannot  destroy,  can  indeed  hatdly  impair.  It  will  take 
two  or  three  generations,  corrupter  even  than  the  present, 
to  break  down  our  Constitution  and  effect  our  dissolu- 
tion. Happily  the  remedy  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  can 
apply  when  we  choose.  We  must  give  way  to  no  dis- 
couragements. We  must  feel  our  position  and  prove 
ourselves  equal  to  it,  understand  the  mission  of  our  coun- 
try, confide  in  it,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  inspired  by 
it,  and  thus  work  with  cheerfulness  and  hope.  God  is 
with  us,  the  Holy  Father  encourages  us,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  only  living  sentiment 
of  the  country  is  for  us,  and  we  need  fear  nothing  that 
can  oppose  us.  They  who  are  for  us  are  more  and  mightier 
than  they  who  are  against  us,  for  we  are  working  with 
God  and  Humanity. 

From  the  work  God  and  our  country  give  us  no 
Catholic  is  excluded.  They  who  can  contribute  nothing 
else  can  contribute  their  prayers,  and  the  poor  servant 
girl  who  can  only  say  her  Ave  Maria  may  be  contributing 
more  than  we  who  write  elaborate  essays  to  call  public 
attention  to  it.  Nor  are  those  not  of  American  birth  and 
lineage  excluded.  The  American  mission  is  not  restricted 
in  its  intent  or  in  its  results  to  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
nationality.  The  legitimacy  of  American  nationality  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exclusive,  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  is  as 
broad  as  the  human  race.  It  embraces  and  absorbs  all 
distinctive  nationalities,  and  moulds  all  into  one  family 
in  the  natural  order,  as  Catholicity  does  in  the  super- 
natural. We  must  recognize  no  cliques  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  neither  divide  nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
divided  by  the  accidents  of  birth  or  race.  Are  we  not 
all  men  and  Catholics  ?  Is  not  the  American  mission  in 
the  interest  of  all  Catholics  and  of  all  men  ?  Then  why 
should  not  foreign-bom  as  well  as  native-bom  Catholics 
labor  for  its  realization?    We  appeal  alike  to  all  Catho- 
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lies,  wherever  bom,  whencesoever  they  come,  or  whatever 
their  national  peculiarities.  All  who  have  American 
hearts,  love  the  American  mission,  and  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  are  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
Americans.  They  are  our  countrymen,  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  we  will  have  no  other  rivalry  with  them  than  that  of 
seeing  who  will  best  adorn  our  religion  and  serve  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

If  there  is  division  between  native-bom  and  foreign- 
born  Catholic  citizens,  we  wash  our  hands  of  it.  It  is  not 
we  who  have  made  it,  and  it  shall  never  be  we  who  make 
it.  If  we  have  complained  of  some  foreign-bom  Catholics, 
it  has  not  been  because  they  were  foreign-bom,  but  because 
they  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  natural-bom  citizens, 
regarded  themselves  as  pertaining  to  a  separate  nationality, 
and  felt  that  they  must  conduct  themselves  as  foreigners 
rather  than  as  men  who  are  to  "  the  manner  bom/'  It 
has  been  because  they  have  attempted  to  force  their  nar- 
row and  insular  nationality  upon  our  continental  hearts, 
and  seemed  unable  to  feel  themselves  our  equals  unless 
they  were  recognized  as  our  masters,  and  permitted  to 
lord  it  over  us.  But  these  of  whom  we  have  com- 
plained, though  making  much  noise,  are  only  a  smaU  part, 
and  that  neither  the  more  intelligent  nor  the  more  virtuous 
part  of  our  foreign-bom  population.  The  more  numerous, 
intelligent,  and  respectable  portion  of  foreign-bom  Catho- 
lics, those  who  have  some  stamina,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
being  lost  in  the  crowd  unless  distinguished  by  a  foreign 
badge,  or  labelled  with  some  un-American  nationality,  are 
as  American  in  their  convictions,  intentions,  and  affections, 
as  those  bom  on  the  soil,  and  not  seldom  even  more  so. 
No  native-bom  American  would  for  one  moment  dream  of 
excluding  these  from  the  American  army,  or  of  realizing 
the  American  mission  without  their  cooperation. 

We  insist,  indeed,  on  the  duty  of  all  Catholic  citizens, 
whether  natural  bom  or  naturalized,  to  be,  or  to  make 
themselves,  thorough-going  Americans;  but  to  be  Ameri- 
cans is  to  understand  and  love  American  institutions,  to 
imderstand  and  love  the  American  mission,  to  understand 
•  and  love  American  liberty,  to  understand  and  love  Ameri- 
can principles  and  interests,  and  to  use  with  a  free  and 
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manly  spirit  the  advantages  of  American  citizenship  to 
advance  the  cause  (rf  religion  and  civilization.  Those  who 
wilt  not  be  Americans  in  this  sense,  we  disown,  we  hold 
to  he  "  outside  barbarians,"  and  not  within  the  pale  of 
the  American  order.  They  have  no  business  here,  and 
the  sooner  they  leave  us  the  better.  They  have  no  lot  or 
part  in  our  work,  no  part  or  lot  in  the  American  mission. 
But  whoever  does  his  best  to  be  in  this  sense  an  American^ 
whoever  is  devoted  to  true  American  interests,  and  is  fired 
with  a  noble  ambition  to  promote  the  glory  of  America, 
we  embrace  as  a  countryman,  wherever  he  was  bom  or 
reared;  we  hold  him  to  be  our  fellow-laborer,  and  to  him 
we  make  our  appeal.  To  all  such  we  say,  here  is  a  glorious 
work  to  be  done,  in  which  you  may  perform  a  glorious 
part, — a  work  which  you  wiU  be  doing,  whenever  preparing 
yourselves  for  your  part  as  Catholics,  as  citizens,  or  as 
men, — ^to  which  every  noble  sentiment  you  cherish,  every 
generous  sacrifice  you  make,  every  disinterested  act  you 
perform,  eveiy  prayer  you  breathe  even  in  secret,  every 
living  word  you  drop  from  your  lips,  will  contribute.  The 
field  is  as  broad  as  your  activity,  the  work  as  high  as  your 
ambition,  as  great  as  your  thought.  You  may,  if  you  willy 
add  a  nation,  a  nation  destined  to  rule  the  future,  to  your 
Church,  and  to  the  world  a  new  civilization.  You  may 
bring  faith  to  the  doubting,  hope  to  the  desponding,  and 
peace  to  the  troubled, — send  freedom  to  the  down-trod- 
den millions  of  the  Old  World,  redeem  long-oppressed 
continents,  and  iiU  with  ^joy  the  broken-hearted  friends  of 
the  human  race.  Let  each  one  work  in  his  own  sphere, 
according  to  his  ability  and  opportunity,  but  always  with 
a  view  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  Him  for  support  and  ultimate  success. 


Art.  II. — UJ^glise  pendant  les  quotres  dernieres  SQcles, 
Par  M.  Capefigue.  Paris.  Tomes  1  et  2.  1854  et 
1855. 

With  the  progress  of  the  Keformation,  innumerable 
errors,  opinions,  th&iries,  and  doubts  were  propagated  over 
the  Christian  world.  Of  those  who  were  carried  away  by 
the  general  torrent,  some  QvJt  themselves  off  entirely  Irom 
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the  authority  of  th6  Church,  while  others  professed  to 
be  willmg  to  submit  to  the  decision,  if  not  of  the  Pope, 
at  least  of  a  General  Council.  The  Catholics,  ever  faith- 
ful to  the  doctrines  of  antiquity  and  opposed  to  the  novel- 
ties of  the  sixteenth  century,  still  agreed  in  the  necessity 
of  conYoking  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  which,  like  those  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  might 
pronounce  definitively  on  all  disputed  questions,  and  set  at 
rest  for  ever  the  controversies  that  then  agitated  the 
minds  of  men.  In  a  word,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
among  all  well-disposed  persons,  inside  the  Church  and 
outside,  that  a  General  Council  \iaa  necessary.  This 
opinion  was  loudly  and  unanimously  proclaimed,  as  the 
only  ^^  efficacious  remedy  by  which  the  wound  so  deeply 
inflicted  on  the  Church  and  society  could  be  healed/'  This 
desire  was  proclaimed  by  Kings,  Parliaments,  and  Prelates, 
and  most  forcibly  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  Pope 
(Alexander  Famese),  Paul  III.,  acquiesced  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  universal  demand,  and  issued  a  bull  forth- 
with for  the  convocation  of  the  Council  at  Mantua,  a 
central  city  of  Italy.  The  Duke,  however,  having  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  the  place  on  account  of  the 
expenses  which  the  union  of  so  many  Prelates  and  others 
would  occasion,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  indicated  Vicenza. 
It  was  well  understood  that  the  most  learned  Doctors  of 
the  Beformation  should  be  invited  to  the  Council  to  explain 
their  opinions  and  support  their  doctrines.  But  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  put  new  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
city  of  Vicenza  was  too  Italian  and  too  remote  from  the 
centre  of  Lutheranism  to  afford  a  sufficient  guaranty  to 
the  German  interests.  Wherefore  Paul  IIL,  desirous  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  all  concerned,  fixed  upon  Trent,  an 
intermediary  city  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  where 
the  languages  of  both  those  countries  were  spoken. 

Notwithstanding  these  concessions,  the  Beformers  re* 
fused  to  send  their  Doctors  and  learned  men  to  the  Coun- 
cil. This  obstinacy  on  their  part  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Francis  L,  who,  regarding  them  as  inexcusable  and 
incorrigible,  treated  them  with  iMexible  severity.  Luther 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  articles  which  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  Mantua.  But  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  opening  of  the  Council  at  Trent,  his  ad- 
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herents  stubbornly  refused  to  take  any  part  in  it.  The 
Faculty  of  Paris  which,  up  to  this  period,  had  shown  a 
rather  favorable  tendency  towards  the  prevailing  innova- 
tions, now  firmly  declared  against  the  Lutherans,  in  the 
following  articles  of  belief :  "  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  to 
hold"  (this  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Sorbonne), 
^^  that  baptism  is  necessary  for  salvation  even  for  infants. 
That  man  is  endowed  with  free  will,  and  when  in  mortal 
sin  may,  the  grace  of  God  assisting  him,  recover  his  in- 
nocence. That  sacramental  Confession  is  indispensable. 
That  by  the  Consecration  made  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  That  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  a 
Divine  institution.  That  the  power  to  consecrate  the 
Eucharist  was  given  to  Priests  only.  That  Confirmation 
and  Extreme  Unction  impart-  grace.  That  the  Saints  can 
work  miracles.  That  the  intercession  of  Saints  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  acceptable  to  God ;  and  consequently, 
to  visit  consecrated  places  is  an  act  of  piety,  and  to  kneel 
before  sacred  images  is  not  idolatry.  That  there  is  a  pur- 
gatory where  sufiering  souls  may  be  succored  and  purified 
by  alms-deeds  and  good  works.  That  the  Church  is  one, 
visible,  universal,  infallible,  to  whose  authority  every 
Christian  owes  obedience.  That  we  must  believe,  not  only 
what  is  written  in  the  Scripture,  but  also  whatever  is 
admitted  by  tradition.  That  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation is  of  Divine  right.  That  a  Council  lawfully  convoked 
represents  the  universal  Church.  That  the  Pope  is  the 
head  of  the  Church  militant.  That  abstinence  from  meat, 
fasts,  and  monastic  vows  are  binding  upon  conscience." 

This  declaration  of  faith,  emanating  from  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  at  Paris,  was  perfectly  orthodox,  and  was 
doubtless  aimed  against  the  errors  of  Luther  and  the  novel 
opinions  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
Begents  of  the  Faculty  went  still  farther,  and  required 
every  Bachelor  to  sign  this  profession  of  faith  before  ob- 
taining the  right  to  teach  ;  adding  "  that  no  one  should 
neglect  the  laudable  custom  of  imploring  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  intercession  of  the  most  glorious  Mary  ; 
and  in  invoking  a  saint  we  should  not  merely  mention  his 
name  as  Peter,  James,  or  Matthew,  but  should  prefix  the 
title  of  Saint ;  and,  moreover,  should  not  like  the  Hugue- 
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nots,  use  the  simple  word  "  Christ/'  but  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  finally,  that  we  shoiild  pray  for  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  departed. 

Thus,  while  the  Sorbonne  united  its  voice  with  that  of 
all  Europe  in  calling  for  the  celebration  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil, it  proclaimed,  beforehand,  its  intention  to  maintain 
the  ancient  faith. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  A.  D.  1543,  the  city  of 
Trent  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
bishops,  abbots,  superiors  of  religious  orders,  and  ambas- 
sadors of  kings,  emperors,  and  suzerains,  all  assembled  at 
the  convocation  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  first  session  little  else  was  done  than  to 
meet,  and  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  Christ- 
mas-day, to  adjourn  until  after  the  celebration  of  that 
great  festival  and  the  holidays.  This  interval  was  in- 
tended, also,  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
representatives  of  Lutheranism,  in  case  they  should  wish 
to  be  present  at  the  Council.  But  the  fautors  of  the  Re- 
formation had  gone  so  far  that,  although  at  first  they 
appealed  to  an  QEcumenical  Council,  now  they  declared 
themselves  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  decisions.  Seeing 
that  it  was  a  loss  of  time  to  wait  any  longer  for  the 
Lutheran  Doctors,  the  Fathers  opened  the  second  session,  in 
which  the  only  action  taken  was  to  regulate,  according  to 
custom,  the  mode  of  living  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  the  time  and  duration  of  the  sittings.  In  the  third 
session,  the  entire  Council  recited  the  symbols  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople.  After  which  the  attention  of  the  Fathers 
was  occupied  by  the  primary  question  of  the  number  of  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  a  question  the 
more  urgent  and  important  inasmuch  as  the  partisans  of 
Luther  had  rejected,  as  apochryphal,  several  that  had  been 
received  as  canonical  by  all  Christian  antiquity.  The  books 
enumerated  by  the  Council  are  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  fifth  session,  the  subject  of  grace,  free  will,  and 
original  sin — the  most  abstruse  and  philosophical— was  dis- 
cussed and  decided.  This  subject  had  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  been  treated  of  in 
Councils,  since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine :  and  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  affirming  with  what  force  grace  acts  upon  the 
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human  ivill,  and  the  compatibility  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
only  pronounces  anew  the  ancient  decisions  of  the  Church- 
Since  the  celebration  of  the  Council  of  Basil,  frequent 
and  well-grounded  complaints  had  been  made  by  the  Uni- 
versities and  Parliaments,  of  the  non-residence  of  BishopB 
in  their  respective  Diocesses.  The  subject  having  been  duly 
examined,  a  decree  was  issued  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
Lord  has  estaWished  Bishops,  Metropolitans,  and  Prelates,  in 
order  that  they  may  watch  incessantly  over  the  purity  of 
the  morals  of  the  Clergy  and  faithful  whom  God  has  placed 
under  their  care.  Now,  they  cannot  fulfil  this  duty  except 
by  residence  among  their  flock  as  the  Apostle  prescribes. 
Let  each  one  comply  with  the  duty  of  his  ministry  in  this 
particular.  The  Supreme  Judge  will  not  excuse  the  shep- 
herd on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  when  the  wolf  has  devoured 
the  sheep.  But,  it  is  too  certain  that  in  these  days,  many 
abandon  their  sacred  duties  in  order  to  attend  to  temporal 
aflFairs.  Wherefore  the  Council  ordains,  that  if  any  clerk, 
whatever  may  be  his  rank,  absent  himself  longer  than  six 
months  without  a  reasonable  excuse  from  his  principal  or 
metropolitan  diocess  or  Cathedral,  the  fourth  part  of  his 
revenues  shall  be  distributed  among  the  poor :  should  he  re- 
main absent  six  months  more,  another  part  shall  likewise  be 
given  to  the  poor  ;  and  should  he  continue  to  prolong  his  ab- 
sence, then  the  Metropolitan  or  the  oldest  Bishop  must  give 
information  of  it  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiflf,  who  will  provide 
for  the  See  as  its  greater  utility  may  demand." 

The  institution  and  number  of  the  Sacraments,  so 
violently  controverted  by  the  partisans  of  the  Beformation, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  protracted  examination  ;  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  any  one 
who  should  assert  '^  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  new  law 
were  not  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
they  are  not  seven  in  number  ;  viz..  Baptism,  Confirma- 
tion, Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Order,  and 
Matrimony  ;  and  also  against  those  who  affirm  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  new  law  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
ancient ;  or  that  they  are  equal,  one  not  being  superior 
to  the  other." 

The  first  sessions  of  the  Council  at  Trent  were  ac- 
companied by  very  great  difficulties.  Attempts  were 
made  to  bring  political  influences  to  act  upon  its  delibera- 
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tiootts.  No  persuasion  could  induce  the  Lutherans  to  ac- 
knowledge its  legitimacy,  who  persisted  that  the  right  of 
convoWi^  a  General  Council  was  vested  not  in  the  Pope, 
but  the  sovereign.  Meantime,  Julius  III.  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary forbearance  and  patience  towards  the  Protes- 
tant Theologians,  whom,  for  their  greater  protection  and 
confidence,  he  offered  safe-conducts  to  Trent.  But  to  aU 
his  concessions  they  returned  the  same  reply :  that  the 
Council,  convoked  by  the  Pope,  was  not  legitimate,  as 
they  did  not  recognize  in  him  the  right  to  convoke  it. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Council,  its  sessions  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  that  direful 
scoui^  of  Italy.  The  streets  of  Trent  were  deserted  by 
all  who  could  fly  from  its  unsparing  ftiry ;  while  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  were  cut  off  by  thousands,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  city,  recently  so  populous 
and  gay,  was  reduced  to  a  scene  of  desolation  and  death. 
In  consequence  of  this  dreadftd  visitation,  the  Council 
was  tranrferred  to  Bologna.  But  as  soon  as  the  plague 
began  to  abate,  it  was  transferred  back  to  Trent,  where, 
after  renewed  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  induce  the  Lutheran 
Doctors  to  be  present,  its  sessions  were  resumed.  Julius 
III.  assured  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  that  he  was  ready 
to  make  any  proper  concession  :  he  was  willing  that  the 
Protestant  Theolc^ians  should  assist  at  the  Council,  pro- 
vided they  would  bring  with  them  upright  hearts  and 
pacific  dispositions. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  an  explicit 
profession  of  fidth  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  condemning  any  one  who  says  that  the 
Eucharist  does  not  contain  really  and  substantially  the 
body  and  blood  (rf  Christ,  but  only  the  sign,  figure,  or 
virtue  of  the  substance  ;  or  who  denies  the  miraculous 
change  of  the  bread  into  flesh,  and  the  wine  into  blood, 
called  by  the  Church  transubstantiation.  The  same 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  those  who  maintained 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  preserve  the  consecrated  species,  or 
to  expose  them  to  the  public  veneration  of  the  faithftd  : 
that  all  are  not  boimd  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  that  for  the  worthy  reception  of 
communion,  faith  alone,  without  penance,  is  necessary. 
It  declares  the  confession  of  sin  to  be  indispensable,  as 
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by  the  sacrament  of  penance  actual  sin  is  forgiven,  and 
the  soul  is  rendered  worthy  to  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

In  issuing  this  decree,  the  Fathers  did  not  originate 
any  new  doctrine,  but  merely  enforced,  in  more  explicit 
terms,  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Church,  as  admitted  by 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  handed  down  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  vindicate,  in  language  that  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, the  real  Presence,  which,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  been  denied  and  rejected.  Hence  their  ener- 
getic declaration,  that  in  the  Eucharist  there  is  the  reality 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  transient 
and  instantaneous,  but  constant  on  the  altar  :  that  the 
Holy  Eucharist  may  be  honored  by  processions,  hymns, 
canticles,  prayers,  and  homages,  as  the  most  sublime  of 
all  the  sacraments.  Hence  their  vindication,  also,  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  instituted  by  Christ  in  the  Church, 
in  order  to  reconcile  to  God  sinners,  who,  after  having 
received  baptism,  have  fallen  into  actual  sin. 

In  this  solemn  manner,  and  in  these  precise  terms,  the 
Council  asserted  the  two  great  Sacraments,  as  well  as  the 
other  five,  in  the  face  of  the  Sectarians,  who  denied  their 
character,  their  efficacy,  and  their  number. 

Notwithstanding  this  uncompromising  fidelity  of  the 
Council  in  maintaining  the  orthodox  feith,  Julius  III. 
did  not  cease  to  make  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  the 
Lutheran  Princes,  Ministers,  and  Doctors.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Charles  V.,  the  Fathers  prolonged  the  session 
from  the  twenty-first  of  April  until  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  to  afford  time  for  the  Reformers  to  send  their 
deputies  to  Trent.  They  at  length  declared  themselves 
willing  to  appear,  provided  all  the  decisions  made  thus 
&r  should  be  considered  as  not  binding,  and  a  new  Coun- 
cil should  be  convoked. 

Julius  III.  was  desirous  to  make  every  reasonable  con- 
cession in  order  to  please  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France, 
Henry  II.,  and  the  Parliamentary  party,  which  was  repre- 
sented at  Trent.  Again  he  sent  safe-conducts  to  the 
Lutherans,  and  did  not  pronounce  definitively  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  present  assembly  should  continue, 
or  a  new  Council  be  convoked.     But  then  a  fresh  difficulty 
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was  started  by  the  Keformers,  who  declared  that  the 
Pope,  being  merely  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  not  representing 
the  entire  Church,  should  not  claim  the  right  of  convok- 
ing a  Council,  which  belongs  to  the  Emperor  alone,  as  was 
recognized  by  the  CouncU  of  Nice.  They,  moreover, 
added  other  conditions,  and  made  other  propositions 
which  could  not  have  been  accepted  without  yielding  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See. 

A  general  war  now  raged  in  Europe  between  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  and  Henry  II.,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Council  was  again  suspended.  And  it  was  not  till 
the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  in  1560,  that,  by  a  special 
bullf  the  Fathers  were  summoned  together  anew  "  to 
settle  religious  controversies,  and  to  reform  moral  abuses." 
The  Reformers  persisting  in  their  implacable  determina- 
tion not  to  be  present,  the  Fathers  continued,  without 
them,  to  develop  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  ChurcL 
Nine  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  and  the  restoration  of  discipline. 
The  Divine  character  of  the  Mass,  which  was  the  special 
object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  was  pro- 
claimed. By  them  the  Mass  was  represented  as  a  simple 
ceremony  commemorative  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  the 
Council  it  was  declared  to  be  an  offering  to  God  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  not  merely  a  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  but  a  real  sacrifice  itself, 
which  may  be  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  honor 
of  the  saints,  with  ornaments  and  external  pomp ;  that 
private  Masses  are  lawful ;  that  Mass  should  be  cele- 
brated in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  the  mingling  of 
water  with  the  wine  in  the  chalice  is  not  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  Christ. 

From  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  Mass  was  always 
considered  a  solemn  and  sublime  homage  to  God.  Its 
canons  are  the  ancient  and  sacred  rites  of  the  catacombs, 
in  which  the  sepulchral  slab  served  as  an  altar,  and  of 
which  the  sanctuary  was  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs.  In  order  to  perpetuate  this  "  clean  oblation,'' 
the  Priesthood  was  established,  and  Holy  Order  raised,  by 
Christ,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacrament.  The  Council  pro- 
claimed this  dogma  with  becoming  solemnity,  declaring 
that  there  exists  in  the  Church  a  visible  priesthood,  not 
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merely  to  preach  the  Gospel,  hut  with  power  to  offer  the 
hody  and  hlood  of  our  Lord,  and  to  forgive  sins ;  that 
there  are  different  grades  in  the  priesthood,  viz.,  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons ;  that  the  Bishops  are  clothed 
with  the  power  to  confirm  and  ordJain,  which  simple 
Priests  do  not  possess. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Council  should  dwell  with 
peculiar  force  and  precision  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  sacerdotal  character,  which  had  been  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  Reformation.  Lutheranism,  in  lieu  of 
the  direct  power  derived  by  the  clergy  from  God,  substi- 
tuted consistories,  on  which  its  ministers  depended  for  the 
oflSce  of  preaching,  and  by  dispensing  with  sacred  vest- 
ments and  solemn  ceremonies  stripped  the  ministers  of  ex- 
ternal dignity,  and  confounded  them  with  the  laity.  Its 
churches  were  devoid  of  ornament.  In  their  chancels  no 
altar  was  erected,  according  to  the  custom  of  immemorial 
i^es.  The  worshippers  stood  at  prayer.  The  minister 
contented  himself  with  a  formal  moral  exhortation,  with- 
out enforcing  any  positive  dogma  of  faith.  The  ancient 
majesty  of  the  temple  was  put  aside,  and  the  churches 
were  transformed  into  mere  meetmg-houses  for  public 
prayer. 

But  not  only  were  the  dogmas  and  usages  of  the  Church 
attacked  by  the  Reformation ;  the  sanctity  and  unity  of 
marriage  did  not  escape  its  unsparing  violence.  Luther 
had  authorized  divorce  and  repudiation,  as  appears  from 
his  letters  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  pandering  to 
the  sensual  propensities  of  Henry  VIII.  To  counteract 
this  demoralizing  influence,  the  Council  affirmed  the 
sacramental  character,  and  maintained  the  indissolubility 
of  matrimony.  At  the  same  time,  it  condemned  the 
marriage  of  Priests  and  individuals  bound  by  vows,  as  in- 
valid, and  vindicated  the  use  of  ceremonies  and  the  nuptial 
benediction,  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Reformation  was  to  disregard 
the  solemn  vows  of  celibacy  made  by  the  Priests  at  their 
ordination.  Luther  sanctioned  this  violation  by  his  own 
example,  which  was  followed  by  all  those  who  embraced  his 
system.  In  order  to  justify  their  conduct,  they  pretended 
that  celibacy  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
institution  of  Christ.     In  this  opposition  to  the  ancient 
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discipline  of  the  Church,  they  were  actuated,  it  is  plain, 
more  by  selfish  than  religious  motives.  Erasmus  did  not 
fail  to  remind  them  in  his  ironic  style,  of  the  advantages 
which  the  new  Gospel  possessed,  in  this  respect,  over  the 
discipline  of  the  aifcient  faith,  which  required  self-sacrifice 
and  mortification.  Virginity  had  been  eulogized  by  the 
early  Fathers,  and  cherished  by  the  early  saints.  The 
Priest  was  devoted  to  the  altar,  on  which  his  hands  offered 
the  Immaculate  Victim.  His  life  should  be,  as  it  hitherto 
had  always  been,  distinguished  from  that  of  the  laity,  by 
his  separation  from  secular  cares  and  family  ties,  having 
taken  as  his  spouse  the  Church,  and  numbering  the  faith- 
ful to  whom  he  ministers,  as  his  children  in  the  Lord. 

Now  that  the  altar  was  laid  low  by  the  destructive  spirit 
of  the  Keformation,  and  the  mysterious  rites  of  religion  were 
set  aside  for  a  naked  formulary  of  prayer,  all  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  ministerial  office  was  destroyed,  and  the  barrier 
which  separated  the  Priest  from  the  layman  was  thrown 
down.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  celi- 
bacy were  intended  to  preserve  and  enforce  the  primitive 
discipline,  and  exalt  the  character  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  Hierarchy,  which  were  now  made  the  objects  of  special 
hostility  by  the  partisans  of  Luther. 

The  Council  of  Trent  solemnly  re-affirmed  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Catholicity  in  their  generality,  comprising  dogma 
and  philosophy.  It  erected  a  sublime,  an  imperishable 
'monument  which  human  genius  could  not  have  designed, 
nor  human  power  have  preserved ; — a  monument  which 
towered  in  stately  grandeur  above  the  ruins  caused  by  the 
rampant  spirit  of  the  age,  and  which,  covered  with  the  tro- 
phies of  eternal  truth,  stands  to  this  day,  as  a  rampart 
•  and  a  tower  of  strength,  against  the  perpetual  innova- 
tions and  attacks  of  opinion  and  error. 

The  Council  was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
Prelates,  seven  abbots,  and  seven  generals  of  religious 
orders.  It  may  be  said  to  have  continued  twenty-seven 
years,  by  taking  in  the  entire  term  from  its  first  convoca- 
tion at  Mantua,  1537,  to  the  period  of  its  confirmation  by 
Paul  lU.,  1564.  But  between  the  sessions  there  were  long 
and  frequent  intervals ;  the  first  of  eight  years,  and  the 
second  of  ten.  These  were  occasioned  at  the  instigation  of 
lay  princes,  who  made  every  effort  to  procure  the  adhesion 
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of  the  Protestant  Electors,  in  order  to  allay  the  tronblea 
which  agitated  both  Church  and  State.  On  the  side  of 
the  Pope  and  Council  no  proper  concession  was  withheld  : 
the  Lutherans,  on  the  contrary,  disdainfully  rejected  every 
overture  of  conciliation,  and  refused  to  be  governed  or 
guided  by  the  decisions  of  the  assembled  Prelates. 

No  sooner  was  the  Council  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  than  it  was  received,  as  definitive  in  its  decrees, 
by  all  the  Catholic  states  in  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  not,  however,  without  some  diplomatic  difficulties, 
amendments,  and  subtle  distinctions.  By  Spain  and  Ve- 
nice, whose  dominions  at  that  period  were  vast  and 
powerful,  it  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  some  turbulent  spirits  represented  by  Fra 
Paolo.  By  France  it  was  only  partially  received.  A  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  its  dogma  and  its  discipline, 
between  the  magisterial  decisions  of  the  Council,  and  those 
which  referred  to  the  special  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  were  reserved  to  the  action  of  the  civil  power.  The 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Council  became  one  of  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  times.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  made  it 
a  condition  of  peace  or  war ;  and  the  troubles  of  the  Hu- 
guenots in  the  Low  Countries  trace  their  cauge  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Council  by  the  feudal  lords  of  Flanders.  In 
all  ages  there  are  certain  great  events  and  acts  which  con- 
stitute the  principle  of  political  and  religious  discussions. 
Individual  ideas  may  become  modified  in  time,  but  the 
struggle  of  human  passions  will  never  cease :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  grows  fiercer  and  more  stubborn  as  it  descends  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  the  system  of  Arius  per- 
vaded the  East,  and  many  even  of  the  Bishops  became 
infected  with  its  errors,  the  Council  of  Nice  was  convoked* 
by  Pope  Sylvester,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  maintaining 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
Arians  affected  to  be  willing  to  accept  its  decision  before 
their  leader  was  condemned  ;  but  after  that  event,  although 
the  entire  Christian  world  yielded  to  its  decisions,  they  not 
only  opposed  its  authority,  but  had  recourse  to  misrepre- 
sentation and  violence  to  uphold  their  influence,  and  per- 
petuate their  errors. 

In  like  manner,  the  Lutherans  at  first  appealed  from 
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the  tribunal  of  the  Papal  See  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  by 
whose  supreme  authority  they  pretended  to  be  willing  to 
abide.  But  before  such  a  Council  could  be  convoked,  their 
numbers  and  influence  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
embolden  them  to  disregard  their  promise.  They  no 
longer  dreaded  a  power  which  had  ceased  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  entire  nations  ;  and  when  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberation  of  the  Council  for  the  convocation  of 
which  their  leaders  were  the  loudest  to  clamor,  they  denied 
its  legitimacy,  rejected  its  decisions,  and  misrepresented  its 
acts. 

The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  written 
by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  and  the  Cardinal  Pallavicino.  The  for- 
mer infuses  into  his  description  all  the  passion  and  preju- 
dice of  a  partisan  ;  the  latter  writes  with  the  candor  and 
veracity  of  an  impartial  historian. 

Sarpi  was  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  a  religious  of  the 
order  of  Servites  by  profession*;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  concealed  under  the  cowl  of  his  habit  the  senti- 
ments of.  a  Calvinist.  He  was  excommunicated  by  Paul 
v.,  in  consequence  of  which  he  vented  his  animosity 
against  the  See  of  Bome  in  the  most  sarcastic  and  viru- 
lent style.  His  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of 
favoring  the  Protestant  party  whose  errors  it  condemned. 
But  his  authority  will  not  be  considered  of  much  weight 
when  it  is  proved, — as  it  has  been  beyond  all  dispute, — 
that  in  his  dates,  names,  and  facts,  more  than  five  hundred 
errors  have  been  detected.  His  style  is  so  harsh  and  com- 
plicated, that  Lundi,  in  his  notes  on  Tiraboschi,  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  could  not  write  even  his  own 
language  with  propriety.  The  whole  performance,  as 
Bossuet  has  remarked,  breathes  the  spirit  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  Whatever  his  talents  and  acquirements  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  unfair  and  acrimonious 
spirit  of  his  production.  His  character  has  been  truly  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  great  admirers,  who  styles  him  the 
enemy  of  the  Popes,  and  the  disciple  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Pallavicino  was  a  Boman  by  birth,  and  became  by  his 
great  merits  Governor  of  lesi,  Orvieto,  and  Camerino. 
But  renouncing  all  his  worldly  honors  he  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and 
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theology.  By  Pope  Innocent  X.  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  important  affairs,  and  was  finally 
honored  with  the  purple  by  Alexander  VII.,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  His  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  that  of  the  apostate  monk 
Sarpi.  The  facts  of  both,  with  the  exception  of  some 
important  errors  introduced  by  the  latter,  agree.  But  the 
consequences  drawn  fix»m  them  are  materially  different. 
Sarpi,  as  was  stated  before,  was  a  disguised  Calvinist,  and 
wrote  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  views  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  party.  To  this  end  he  imparts  his  own  errone- 
ous but  specious  coloring  to  his  historic  picture,  and 
attributes  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicity  the  defects  and  pas- 
sions of  individuals.  His  object  in  thus  misrepresenting 
the  truth  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
Calvinism  into  the  republic  of  Venice.  Pallavicino,  on 
the  contrary,  having  no  interested  end  in  view,  and  no  re- 
sentment to  gratify,  stands  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism 
an  impartial  and  learned  historian.  His  style  is  dignified 
and  sustained  throughout.  His  narrative,  the  materials  of 
which  he  derived  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which 
all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Council  were  preserved, 
is  authentic  and  incontrovertible. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  two  historians  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  we  may  now  judge  which  of  them  merits 
the  attention  and  confidence  of  the  unprejudiced  reader. 
Still  as  posterity  are  far  from  being  fi:ee  from  the  sectarian 
and  biased  spirit  that  actuated  Sarpi  in  his  performance, 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  too  many,  notwithstanding  all  his 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements,  are  more  ready  to  accept 
his  testimony  than  that  of  the  judicious  and  accurate 
Pallavicino. 

To  the  decisions  of  the  Council  the  anti-Catholic  party 
refused  to  submit.  Its  enactments  were  all  stamped  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Fisherman's  seal ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  who  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
claim  the  Successorship  of  Peter  would  consent  to  abide 
by  his  authority.  But  the  decrees,  for  all  who  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy,  are  definitive.  By  them  the  contro- 
versies of  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  settled ;  and 
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they  coDBtitute  the  explicit  and  unerring  standard  of  Cath- 
olic faith  for  all  future  generations. 

The  great  separation  was  now  accomplished  between 
the  sectarian  and  Catholic  parties.  The  Church,  even  at 
so  immense  a  loss,  could  not  yield  an  iota  of  principle  or 
doctrine.  True  to  the  deposit  of  faith  intrusted  to  her 
keeping,  she  had  preserved  it  through  all  preceding,  and 
was  bound  to  transmit  it  to  all  future  ages.  If  learned 
men  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  her  opponents,  she  reared 
in  her  bosom,  at  this  critical  period,  eminent  Popes,  pro- 
found controversialists,  and  indefatigable  historians  and 
annalists.  Among  the  first  the  name  of  Sixtus  Y.  shines 
with  peculiar  lustre.  In  the  humble  condition  of  a  shep- 
herd, he  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  fields  of  Montalto,  his 
native  place.  In  his  infancy,  according  to  the  pious  usages 
of  those  times,  he  was  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  St. 
Dominic,  whode  habit  he  subsequently  embraced  under 
the  name  of  Brother  Felix.  He  became  a  learned  Theolo- 
gian and  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  was  made  Commis- 
sary of  his  order  and  Theologian  of  the  Cardinal  Legate 
in  Spain.  He  was  promoted  by  Pius  V.  to  the  dignity 
of  General  of  the  order,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  See 
of  St.  Agatha  and  adorned  with  the  Boman  purple. 

During  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  he  buried 
himself  in  solitude,  amid  whose  shades  it  was  supposed 
he  intended  to  pass  the  few  years  which  his  feeble  health 
could  promise  him.  On  the  demise  of  that  Pontiff*,  how- 
ever, he  was  chosen  by  the  Sacred  College  to  ascend  the 
Chair  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  view  of  filling  up  a  short 
int^im.  But  no  sooner  was  the  decrepit  Cardinal  of  Mon- 
talto seated  on  the  Papal  throne,  than  he  threw  aside  his- 
crutch,  reared  up  his  bent  and  tottering  frame,  and  seemed 
to  assumro  the  vigor  and  activity  of  youth. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Pontificate  witb 
great  energy  and  determination.  The  peace  of  the  Church, 
having  been  secured  by  his  predecessors  in  the  auspicious- 
termination  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  eternal  City,  in  which,  by  necessary  sever- 
ity, he  eradicated  abuses,  repressed  crime,  and  established 
security  ;  and  which  he  adorned  with  magnificent  works  and< 
monuments.  He  reared  from  the  dust  the  massive  granite 
obelisk  of  Caligula,  which  he  crowned  with  the  cross,  the  sym- 
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bol  of  Christian  civilization  towering  over  the  ruins  of  pa- 
ganism. His  proudest  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  exhibit  in 
all  parts  of  modern  Rome  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  To 
carry  out  this  idea,  he  conceived  the  grand  project  of  erect- 
ing a  church  on  the  Circus  of  Titus,  the  bloody  arena  of 
countless  martyrs,  in  which  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Maw  should 
be  constantly  oflfered,  solemn  processions  should  be  made, 
and  hymns  and  prayers  chanted,  on  the  spot  which  had 
once  been  dedicated  to  the  divinities  of  imperial  Borne. 

In  all  the  great  Basilicas  he  placed  some  of  (the  remains 
of  pagan  antiquity  ;  in  one  a  porphyry  column,  in  anoth- 
er a  block  of  marble,  in  a  third  a  fragment  of  Mosaic.  The 
Vatican,  already  so  vast,  he  enriched  with  a  magnificent  Bib- 
liotheca,  filled  with  papyrus  and  precious  manuscripts.  Near 
the  Vatican  librar}'^  he  erected  a  printing-press,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  in  all  languages  and  idioms,  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  accordingly  published  in  the  Arabic, 
•Coptic,  Persian,  and  Syrian  languages,  the  proofs  of  which 
he  corrected  with  his  own  hands.  He  moreover  attempted 
to  drain  the  Pontine  marsh  by  a  canal  which  to  this  day 
bears  the  name  of  Fiume  Sisto. 

Great  as  was  Sixtus  V.  as  temporal  Sovereign  of  Bome, 
he  was  not  less  distinguished  as  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
During  his  Pontificate,  which  lasted  only  six  years,  he  de- 
fended the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  watched  over  the 
dogmas  of  religion  in  the  midst  of  political  difficulties 
which  the  events  of  the  Beformation  and  the  Catholic  league 
had  occasioned.  To  him  the  order  of  Cardinals  owes  its 
definitive  organization.  Their  number  was  fixed  at  seventy, 
divided  into  three  grades :  six  Bishops,  fifty  Priests,  and 
fourteen  Deacons,  each  bearing  the  title  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient churches  of  the  city.  He  likewise  established  sixteen 
Congregations,  which  were  charged  with  the  t;ivil  administra- 
tion, and  the  general  policy  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  most  famous  and  learned  controversialist  of  this 
period  was  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  He  was  a  native  of  Pul- 
ciano,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Theology  at  Louvain, 
where  it  is  said  he  preached  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
erudition  that  the  Protestants  came  from  Englwd  to  hear 
him.  By  Gregory  XIII.  he  was  appointed  to  give 
controversial  lessons  in  the  College  which   he   had  re- 
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cently  founded,  and  was  associated  by  Sixtus  V.  in  quality 
of  Theologian,  to  his  Legate  in  France.  By  Clement  VIII. 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  and  the  Archiepis- 
copal  See  of  Capua,  which  latter  position  he  resigned  in  or- 
der to  reside  near  the  person  of  Paul  V.  in  the  Roman  Court. 
His  capital  work  is  entitled  "  Corpus  de  Controveraits, "  in 
which  he  treats,  with  profound  erudition,  of  all  the  questions 
of  polemic  theology.  This  work  is  the  great  arsenal  from 
which  all  succeeding  controversialists  have  drawn  their  arms 
to  defend  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  power  of  this 
treatise  was  felt  by  the  Protestant  party,  whose  most  able 
theologians  attempted  in  vain  to  reply  to  its  unanswerable 
arguments. 

In  exalting  the  prerc^tives  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he 
makes  use  of  expressions  which  appear  to  some  exaggerated, 
but  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  called  forth.  Though 
not  a  fautor  of  the  direct  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  he, 
nevertheless,  maintains,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  indirect 
power.  He  asserts  that  "  the  people  have  the  power  to 
establish  the  rights  of  Kings,  which  right  is  consecrated  by 
the  approbation  of  the  Pope  ;  hence  he  contends  that  the 
spiritual  power  is  superior  to  the  temporal,  for  it  emanates 
from  Grod,  and  the  temporal  from  the  people.  " 

If  in  speaking  of  the  Pope  he  applies  to  him  epithets 
which  may  seem— especially  when  severed  from  the  con- 
text— unwarrantable,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
object  was  to  defend  the  supremacy  which  the  Reformation 
had  rejected,  and  to  exalt  the- Holy  See  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  unrestrained  abuse  and  hostility  by  the  Lu- 
therans and  other  Sectarians.  If  there  is  an  extreme  on 
his  part,  no  one  can  deny  that  there  was  a  still  greater  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  the  exaggerated  terms  of  defence  and 
laudation  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  were  forced  from  his 
pen  in  order  to  counteract  the  language  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt with  which  they  were  assail^  by  the  Lutherans. 

Moreover,  the  time  in  which  this  theory  was  renewed 
was  exceptional.  The  Catholics  were  persecuted  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Germany  ;  and  in  France 
the  great  stniggle  was  going  on  between  the  Huguenots  and 
Catholics.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  but  natural 
that  Catholic  theorists  should  devote  all  their  researches, 
and  exert  all  their  influence  to  rescue  the  people  from  the 
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tyranDy  of  temporal  monarchs,  and  cover  them  with  the 
gpiritual  panoply  of  the  Papal  power.  Although  not  free, 
as  de  Feller  remarks,  from  certain  inaccuracies  of  criticism, 
yet  as  a  profoundly  erudite  controversialist,  Bellarmine 
has  no  superior,  and  so  irrefragahle  is  his  logic,  that  it  has 
during  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  defied  the 
combined  power  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  same  high  platform  of  celebrity  and  greatness 
with  Bellarmine  stands  the  immortal  historian  Caesar 
Baronius.  Having  joined  the  Oratory  lately  founded  by 
St.  Philip  Neri,  he  succeeded  that  holy  man  in  the  office 
of  Superior  General  of  the  order.  He  was  chosen  as  his 
confessor  by  Clement  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Boman  purple,  and  appointed  Librarian  of  the 
Vatican.  Within  the  halls  of  that  ancient  and  universal 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  having  within  his  reach  the  most 
authentic  materials  for  the  vast  undertaking,  he  composed 
his  Annalea  JEcclesiastidy  from  the  days  of  Christ  down  to 
his  own  times.  By  this  elaborate  production  he  had  in 
view  to  refute  the  voluminous  but  inaccurate  compilation 
of  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  by  whom  the  Church 
had  been  charged  with  imputations  which  were  rendered 
plausible  by  their  apparent  erudition.  The  research  of 
Baronius  is  incredible.  Eveiy  event  he  relates  is  confirmed 
by  some  contemporary  authority.  In  his  statements  he  is 
candid  and  straight-forward ;  governed  by  truth,  and 
writing  under  the  conscious  conviction  that  the  Church  has 
always  been  protected  from  above,  he  does  not  fear  to  ac- 
knowledge the  faults,  errors,  and  crimes  of  her  members, 
and  even  of  some  of  her  Pontiflfs.  But  after  perusing  with 
becoming  diligence  these  magnificent  Annals,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  as  he  proceeds,  the  infinite  preponderance  of 
goodness  and  greatness  over  the  evil  and  passions  in  the 
characters  who  flourish  most  conspicuously  on  its  pages, 
and  will  lay  it  down  with  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
has  been  the  guardian  of  civilization,  learning,  and  true 
liberty  throughout  all  times.  The  author  has  rendered 
himself  immortal  as  his  work,  and  has  justly  claimed 
the  admiration,  not  only  of  Catholic,  but,  likewise,  Protes- 
tant critics. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  a  plan  of  history,  founded, 
no  doubt,  on  the  grand  design  of  Baronius,  but  intended 
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to  iodividualize  the  general  events  which  are  recorded  in 
his  Annals,  was  conceived  by  some  learaed  and  zealous 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  As  the  great  originator 
of  this  idea  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  I  may  compute  him  within  the  range  of  the 
period  embraced  in  this  essay,  although  his  magnificent 
work  was  not  commenced  until  the  subsequent  century. 
Father  Bollandus  was  born  at  Tirlemont,  in  the  country 
of  Limboui^,  and  in  his  youth  embraced  the  habit  of  St. 
Ignatius.  His  Superioi'S,*  perceiving  in  him  extraordinary 
sagacity  united  with  profound  erudition  and  zeal,  intrusted 
to  his  care  the  vast  enterprise  of  collecting  the  monuments 
of  history  referring  to  each  individual  Saint  in  the  calen- 
dar,, under  the  title  of  Acta  Sanctorum.  Under  this  head 
he  brings  together  all  the  records  he  could  find,  true, 
doubtful,  and  false,  which,  with  immense  research  and 
rigid  criticism,  he  discusses,  and  disentangles  from  real 
facts,  those  legends  in  which  mistaken  piety  or  ignorance 
had  ravelled  them.  Moreover,  with  ecclesiastical,  he  blends 
civil  history,  chronology,  and  geography,  and  varies  his 
research  with  dissertations  on  the  pretensions  and  rights 
of  princes  and  of  the  people,  appending  to  each  volume  an 
ex£kct  and  compandious  table  of  contents. 

The  amount  of  patience  and  courage  required  for  such 
a  compilation  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  was 
necessary  to  delve  into  the  accumulated  fragments  of 
primitive  Christian  events,  and  to  draw  out  from  the 
ruins  the  surviving  documents  relative  to  the  lives  and 
acts  of  each  Saint,  and  to  elucidate  the  text  with  learned 
and  copious  dissertations  on  dates,  manners,  and  times,  and 
on  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  were  derived. 

In  these  wonderful  volumes  the  reader  is  transported 
back  to  the  ages  of  Pagan  Rome ;  to  Egypt,  Greece, 
Thebais  ;  to  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy, 
England,  Gaul,  and  Spain  :  he  is  made  to  converse  with 
generations  that  long  since  have  passed  away  ;  to  learn 
the  manners  of  lords,  vassals,  and  ponks  ;  and  to  penetrate 
into  the  active  life  of  mediaBval  cities.  He  is  charmed 
with  the  legends  which  are  not  the  less  attractive  because 
of  their  supernatural  character ;  and  in  pausing  as  he 
peruses  the  extraordinary  production,  he  asks  himself. 
What  work  to  compare  with  this  has  ever  been  composed 
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by  the  scholars  of  the  Reformation  ?  With  how  much 
deeper  interest  is  it  not  fraught  than  any  of  the  writings 
of  Calvin,  Scaliger,  or  Casaubon  ?  These  are  cold  and 
speculative  dissertators,  imparting  no  knowledge  of  past 
generations,  and  transmitting  no  facts  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Whereas,  the  Bollandists, 
with  unprecedented  research  and  labor,  have  gathered,  col- 
lated, and  preserved,  for  the  use  of  all  succeeding  ages,  the 
details  of  great  events,  and  of  the  lives  of  heroic  saints. 
On  every  day  of  the  year,  the  Christian  reader  can  find 
the  history  of  some  holy  personage,  with  which  is  connected 
some  important  knowledge  of  chronology,  geography,  and 
history,  extending  through  all  times  and  places.  He  is 
rendered  familiar  with  the  ancient  Germans,  G^uls,  Scan- 
dinavians ;  with  Rome,  under  the  emperors ;  Italy,  linder 
the  Goths ;  Africa,  under  the  Vandals :  and  he  finds,  in 
the  acts  of  the  saints,  the  most  beautiful  and  graphical 
portraitures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  every  epoch. 

In  this  manner  did  the  zealous  and  learned  Catholic 
writers  of  the  times  defend  and  illustrate  the  dogmatic 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  found  but  little 
protection  among  the  then  reigning  princes  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  But  now, 
three  hundred  years  having  since  elapsed,  and  revolution 
after  revolution  having  upturned  and  reconstructed  the 
elements  of  political  governments,  the  spiritual  dominion 
of  the  Church  asserted  in  the  Council  survives,  with  prime- 
val vigor,  and  lives,  and  acts,  and  rules,  amid  the  &{^- 
ments  of  sects,  and  the  tombs  of  empires.  P. 


Art.  III.  (Euvi^ea  complies  de  A.  F.  Ozanam  avec  une 
Notice  par  le  R.  P.  Lacordaire,  et  une  Preface  par 
M.  Ampere.    Paris*    1855.    8  Tomes,  8vo. 

M.  Ozanam  was  born  in  1813  at  Echallens  in  Switzer- 
land, of  French  parents  originally  of  Lyons,  but  for  some 
years  settled  in  Milan,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Empire  and  the  successes  of  Austria.  He 
appears  to  have  been  brought  up  with  his  parents  at  Lyons, 
and  to  have  been  devoted  by  them  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Paris,  where  in  1836  he 
received  the  title  of  docteur  en  droit^  and  very  nearly  at 
the  same  time^  an  equal  honor  in  the  FacuUe  dee  Lettres, 
He  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  Droit  Commercial  at 
Lyons,  and  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was 
aggregated  to  the  FacuUe  dee  Lettrea^  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  de  France^  but  under  what  title  we 
do  not  know,  and  are  unable  to  determine  from  Father 
Lacordaire's  Notice,  which  unhappily  deals  much  more  in 
rhetoric  than  in  facts,  and  is  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  biog- 
raphy. He  died  on  his  return  from  Italy  to  Paris,  September 
8, 1853,  but  at  what  place,  whether  at  Marseilles  or  Lyons, 
the  provoking  panegyrist  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  dis- 
covered, condescend  to  tell  us. 

M.  Ozanam's  life  appears  to  have  been  one  of  singular 
purity  and  moral  beauty.  He  never  wholly  lost  his  faith, 
but  for  a  time,  like  most  educated  French  .youth,  he  par- 
tially forgot  it,  and  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  indif- 
ference of  French  literary  society  under  the  last  days  of  the 
Restoration.  But  he  soon  recollected  himself,  and  became 
distinguished  by  his  ardent  piety  and  enlightened  zeal 
among  that  noble  band  of  young  men  who  did  so  much  for 
religion  under  the  Monarchy  of  July.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, — that  noble 
charity,  now  doing  so  much  for  the  protection  of  Catholic 
childhood  and  youth  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  His 
whole  active  life  seems  to  have  been  devoted  without 
reserve,  with  singular  assiduity  and  disinterestedness,  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  Christian  civilization ;  and  though 
but  just  turned  of  forty  when  he  died,  few  of  our  contempo- 
raries have  left,  or  will  leave,  behind  them  nobler  monuments 
of  their  labors  and  success.  His  faculties  were  early  devel- 
oped, and  in  his  remarkable  precocity  mighty  perhaps,  have 
been  detected  the  seeds  of  his  early  decay.  His  early  de- 
velopment, his  intense  application,  and  his  constant  labors 
wore  out  bis  frame,  and  brought  him  to  the  tomb  before 
reaching  what  with  others  is  the  prime  of  life.  He  was 
beloved  by  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  time,  and  died 
lamented  by  the  friends  of  religion,  erudition^  and  Christian 
civilization  throughout  Europe. 

We  cannot  at  present  attempt  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  M.  Ozanam  has  left  behind  him,  for  we 
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have  but  recently  received  them,  and  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  study  them  as  such  works  should  be  studied. 
The  edition  before  us  is  a  beautifiil  monument  erected  by 
his  friends  to  his  memory.  They  have  made  it  as  complete 
and  as  accurate  as  the  state  in  which  he  lefl  his  notes  and 
manuscripts  would  permit.  They  have  spared  no  pains  in 
preservin<]r  every  piece  from  his  pen  of  any  significance,  in 
verifying  his  dates,  collating  his  authorities,  and  elucidat- 
ing his  statements.  From  his  aggregation  to  the  Faculty 
of  Letters,  his  Lectures  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
History  of  Civilization  in  the  Barbarous  Ages,  and  he  is 
the  best  and  most  trustworthy  guide  we  are  acquainted 
with,  to  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  for  three  hundred 
years  by  Pagan  Rome  to  subdue  and  civilize  the  Germans 
who  finally  overthrew  her  power,  and  seated  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire ;  the  resistances  offered 
by  these  Germans  to  the  old  Roman  civilization  ;  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Church  with  the  Roman  and  the  Bar- 
barian Paganisms  which  from  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  were  fused  into  one,  down  through  the  barbarous 
ages  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  first  two  volumes  of 
the  edition  contain  a  very  full  history  of  civilization  in 
the  fifth  century,  introductory  to  a  complete  history 
of  civih'zation  in  all  its  departments  down  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth,  which  the  author  designed,  but  which 
his  premature  death  prevented  him  from  completing. 
Volumes  III.  and  IV.,  entitled  Etudes  Oermaniques,  are 
complete  on  the  Germanic  branch  of  his  general  subject ; 
and  volumes  V.  and  VI.;  two  detaclied  works,  the  one  on 
the  Franciscan  poets  of  Italy,  and  the  other  on  Dante  and , 
Catholic  philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  supply  in  part 
the  gaps  left  in  the  author's  great  work,  and  give  us  some 
consolation  for  our  loss.  Volumes  VII.  and  VIII.  consist 
of  Miscellanies  published  at  different  epochs  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  which  we  have  as  yet  only  glanced  at. 

M.  Ozanam  was  evidently  a  conscientious  scholar,  an 
honest  student,  and  solidly  learned.  There  appears  to 
have  been  in  him  a  rare  union  of  genuine  erudition  and 
true  eloquence.  His  erudition  did  not  damp  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  or  check  the  play  of  his  imagination,  and 
his  warmth  of  feeling  and  imagination  never  dispensed 
him  from  the  most  patient  and  laborious  research.     With 
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a  rich  genius  not  unadapted  to  the  study  of  speculative 
science,  in  which  however  he  had  not  made  great  progress, 
he  is  singularly  free  frora  the  rage  for  theorizing,  and  re- 
markable for  sobriety  of  judgment  and  practical  good  sense. 
Perhaps  the  careful  reader  will  detect  in  his  brilliant  and 
erudite  pages  traces  of  the  philosophical  school  founded  by 
Cousin,  and  of  the  historical  school  founded  or  at  least 
rendered  illustrious  by  Guizot,  which  he  will  regret,  bht 
which  after  all  are  too  slight  and  evanescent  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  gr-ve  complaint.  The  author  has  pleased 
us  much. by  identifying  the  Get a3  orGetes  with  the  Goths, 
but  in  tracing  the  character  and  history  of  the  Germanic 
family,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  has  made  too 
much  use  of  the  old  Norse  traditions.  We  are  hardly 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  focus  of  Germanic  life,  man- 
ners, and  traditions,  was  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe, 
when  the  nation  occupied  South-eastern  Bussia,  and  all 
Central  Europe  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Northern  Ocean, 
touching  on  the  south  tjie  Bhsetian  Alps  and  Celtic  Gaul. 
Their  great  centres  were  on  the  Tanate,  the  Danube,  the 
Vistula,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Bhine,  and  not  in  the  frozen 
North.  The  Norse  traditions,  the  Sagas  of  the  Edda,  were 
collected  by  a  Christian  hand  too  long  after  Christianity 
had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  and  after  they  might 
have  been  modified  by  some  faint  gleams  of  Christian  truth, 
penetrating  the  heathen  darkness,  to  be  perfectly  trust- 
worthy for  the  history  of  the  Germanic  nation  in  times 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  They  are,  it  seems  to  us, 
too  local  in  their  coloring  to  be  applicable  without  impor- 
tant reserves,  to  the  whole  Germanic  or  Teutonic  family. 
We  do  not  think  lightly  of  the  traditions  of  a  people  with 
regard  to  their  origin  and  migrations,  but  whoever  has 
studied  them  knows  that  they  are  singularly  deficient  in 
dates,  and  that  they  bring  together  distant  epochs,  mould 
into  one  traditions  which  in  themselves  are  diverse,  and 
ascribe  to  a  favorite  hero  adventures  which  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him  not  seldom  at  the  distance  of  centuries.  The 
new  gods  borrowed  from  neighboring  nations  are  gradually 
placed  among  the  old  national  gods,  and  the  new  notions 
of  religion,  law,  or  jurisprudence,  picked  up  in  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations  are  thrown  back  to  their  gi-eat 
national  hero,  prophet,  or  divinity.     It  is  therefore  hardly 
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possible  to  found  any  thing  like  authentic  history  on  popu- 
lar or  national  traditions,  when  they  are  supported  by  no 
written  documents  or  contemporary  monuments.  M. 
Ozanam  has  used  the  old  Norse  traditions  with  much 
sobriety  and  judgment  indeed,  but  still  his  conclusions 
must  frequently  be  taken  as  simply  conjectures  more  or 
less  plausible. 

The  general  subject  to  which  the  learned  author  de- 
voted his  life  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  attention  bestowed  on  it  of  late  years 
by  the  first  scholars  of  Europe,  is  still  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, and  Gibbon,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  still  our  best 
authority  in  English.  Some  light,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  has  been  thrown  on  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is,  on  the 
|)eriod  from  the  ninth  century,  when  St.  Leo  III.  revived 
the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  king 
of  the  Franks,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  opens  the  era  of  Modern  History  ;  but  of  the  three 
or  four  centuries .  previous,  the  Dark  Ages  proper,  when 
were  laid,  chiefly  by  the  Monastic  orders,  the  foundations 
of  our  modern  civilization,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  advance  of 
the  ancient,  we  have  hitherto  known  little  or  nothing, 
and  still  less  have  we  known  of  the  origines  of  the  Barba- 
rians, their  pre-Roman  history,  and  their  long  struggle 
with  the  Empire  till  they  seated  one  of  their  chiefs  on  the 
throne  of  the  CaBsars,  put  an  end  to  majestic  Rome,  and 
avenged  on  her  the  evils  she  had  for  so  many  ages  inflict- 
ed with  remorseless  cruelty  on  a  hundred  nations.  Yet 
without  some  knowledge  of  these  origines,  stru^les,  and 
ages,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  modem  history,  to  compre- 
hend modem  civilization,  or  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
Church  on  society  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  A  thorough 
Evangelical  Demonstration  to  the  modem  mind,  demands 
the  full  study  and  appreciation  of  the  Barbarians  and  the 
Barbarous  Ages,  as  well  as  of  the  old  Roman  civilization 
itself.  The  great  merit  of  M.  Ozanam  is  that  he  under- 
stood this  fact,  and  devoted  his  life  with  singular  energy 
and  success  to  supplying  the  deplorable  defects  in  our 
historical  literature. 

Catholic  writers  have  illustrated  the  dogmatic  history 
of  the  Church  ;  they  have  admirably  defendai  her  dc^mas, 
and  in  what  relates  immediately  to  faith  and  morals  have 
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forever  silenced  all  serious  controversy ;  but  unhappily 
without  making  much  progress  in  converting  the  non- 
Catholic  world.  The  adversaries  of  the  Church, — we  mean 
those  who  do  not  simply  repeat  old  objections  a  thousand 
times  refuted, — ^have  shifted  their  ground  of  attack.  They 
no  longer  attack  the  Church  under  the  relation  of  doctrine 
or  ritual,  they  attack  her  now  under  the  relation  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  see  clearly  enough  that  the  mediaeval  civiliza- 
tion, sometimes  called  Catholic  civilization,  was  imperfect, 
and  that  in  those  ages  when  the  Church  is  supposed  to 
have  been  supreme,  and  the  Popes  the  dictators  of  Europe, 
society  was  filled  with  barbarous  elements  and  usages,  and 
was  far  less  advanced,  under  various  not  unimportant  rela- 
tions, than  it  is  now  even  in  some  non-Catholic  countries. 
The  pious  and  excellent  Digby  thought  in  his  Mores 
Catholici  to  evade  the  objection  by  collecting  all  the  good 
things  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
passing  lightly  over  mediaeval  barbarism,  brutal  passions, 
violence,  and  superstition.  The  learned  and  philosophic 
Balmes  has  written  an  admirable  book  to  prove  that  the 
civilization  of  the  Catholic  nations  of  modem  Europe  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Protestant  nations.  He  has  in  this 
done  much,  but  even  supposing  him  completely  successful, 
he  has  not  met  the  precise  difficulty.  The  Catholic  nations 
of  Europe  are  those  which  were  the  earliest  civilized,  and 
which  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  advance  of  those 
that  became  Protestant.  Have  they  maintained  their 
relative  superiority  ?  Have  they  continued  to  advance, 
and  the  Protestant  nations  to  decline  ?  It  can  hardly  be 
pretended.  Under  some  not  unimportant  relations  the 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe  are  in  advance  of  the 
Catholic,  as  in  the  fifth  century  the  Barbarians,  either 
Arians  or  pagans,  were  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  Empire.  No  man  can  honestly 
deny  that  there  are  many  signs  of  decay  in  the  populations 
of  Southern  Europe,  or  that  they  seem  to  be  falling  into 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  into  which  they  had  fallen 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Germanic  conquest.  How  are  we  to 
explain  this  fact  ?  Are  we  to  attribute  it  to  the  Church, 
and  thus  concede  the  Protestant  objection  that  the  Church 
is  unfavorable  to  civilization  and  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  nations?     Or  are  we  not   rather  to  attribute  it  to 
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causes  outside  of  her,  and  operating  independently  of  her 
control  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  accept  as  Catholic  all  we  find  in 
mediaaval  society  or  in  modem  Catholic  nations  even  at 
the  present.  Our  adversaries  are  not  wholly  in  error  in 
their  objections  to  either,  for  neither  comes  up  to  the 
Christian  ideal  of  civilization.  We  protest,  indeed,  against 
the  exaggerations  of  non-Catholics,  and  those  of  their  ob- 
jections suggested  by  pride,  worldly-mindedness,  and  pagan 
views  of  man  and  society  ;  but  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  the  Church,  if  her  defence  involved  the  univer- 
sal defence  of  so-called  Catholic .  states  in  any  period  of 
history.  We  should  be  loath  to  maintain  that  under  every 
point  of  view  Sicily  and  Naples,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Mex- 
ico and  South  America  are  superior  in  civilization  to  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  It 
is  lawful  and  even  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
Church  and  the  civilization  of  states  professing  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  Church  is  responsible  only  for  what  she 
teaches,  does,  inspires,  expressly  or  tacitly  approves,  or  for 
the  evil  she  might  have  prevented  but  has  not.  We  are  as 
free  to  condemn  the  civilization  of  Catholic  as  we  are  that 
of  Protestant  states  ;  and  for  ourselves,  we  hold  that  the 
mediaeval  civilization  and  that  of  all  modem  Catholic  as 
well  as  of  all  Protestant  states,  is  very  imperfect,  and  needs  to 
be  supplanted  by  a  new  and  less  imperfect  civilization. 
We  accept  many  of  the  criticisms  of  non-Catholics,  even  of 
modem  socialists  and  red  republicans,  when  urged  not 
against  the  Church,  but  against  mediaeval  and  modem  so- 
ciety. Looking  at  society  in  Christendom  from  the  fifth 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  abstracting  all  religious 
considerations,  we  have  no  serious  quarrel  with  them  as 
to  its  imperfect  and  abnormal  character.  Their  chief  error 
is  not  in  the  fault  they  find  with  modem  civilization,  but 
in  not  giving  the  Church  credit  for  what  she  has  really 
done,  and  in  holding  her  responsible  for  things  which  she 
condemns,  always  struggles  against,  but  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  entirely  to  prevent  or  to  overcome.  The  defence 
of  the  Church  is  not  in  denying  the  grave  defects  of  the 
civilization  that  has  grown  up  in  Christian  states,  but  in 
showing  that  they  are  due  not  to  her,  but  to  the  vices  and 
barbarism  of  the  old  pagan  society  which  she  had  to  com- 
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mcDce  with  and  transform,  and  in  showing  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  her,  by  showing  what  there  was  to  be  done 
in  reaching  even  our. present  imperfect  state,  and  what 
poweiful  enemies  of  all  sorts  she  from  the  first  has  had  to 
contend  with,  and  has  in  a  measure  subdued. 

But  this  is  a  work  we  cannot  do  without  going  back 
and  studying  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  Barbarous 
Ages,  taking  a  survey  of  the  good  and  the  evil  there  were 
in  the  Roman  and  Germanic  worlds  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century ;  what  the  Church  has  retained  from  the 
old  societies ;  what  she  has  labored  to  eliminate ;  and 
what  she  has  added  from  her  own  resources.  This  is  the 
work  needed  to  complete  our  vindication  of  the  Church, 
and  silence  her  adversaries,  under  the  point  of  view  of 
civilization.  This  work  M.  Ozanam  undertook  with  a  no- 
ble zeal,  and  prosecuted  with  an  energy,  an  erudition,  an 
eloquence,  a  candor,  and  an  ability  which  we  have  rarely 
found  surpassed.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  it  ;  he  fell 
a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  religion  which  his 
life  adorned.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  open  the  route, 
and  to  smooth  away  its  chief  difficulties.  He  has  made 
the  task  comparatively  easy  to  his  successors  ;  and  if  a 
friend  of  ours  who  has  devoted  years  of  patient  study  to 
the  same  subject,  even  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  genius, 
erudition,  and  eloquence  which  need  not  pale  before  his, 
would  reduce  to  order  the  materials  he  has  collected,  and 
publish  them  to  the  world,  the  Evangelical  Demonstration 
for  this  age  would  be  substantially  completed.  The  ad- 
versaries of  the  Church  would  be  driven  from  their  last 
covert,  and  be  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  for  the  advanced  minds  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  battle-ground  between  Cath- 
olics and  non- Catholics  is  that  of  civilization,  and  not  that 
of  dogma  and  ritual.  To  win  the  final  victory,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  we  must  not  stop  with  the  history  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  must  explore  the  preced- 
ing barbarous  ages,  study  modem  civilization  in  its  be- 
ginnings, and,  to  use  a  Gallicism,  amst  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  ancient  into  the  modem  social  edifice.  The 
transition  fix)m  one  social  order  to  another,  of  which  we  are 
witnesses,  and  in  which  we  are  forced  to  take  part,  will 
give  us  the  key  to  what  were  mysteries  to  our  fitthers,  and 
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enable  us  to  do  for  our  age  what  they  could  not,  and  in- 
deed were  not  called  upon  to  do  for  theirs.  They  had 
their  work,  and  they  did  it ;  we  have  ours  and  must  do  it, 
and  in  doing  it,  we  shall  find  few  rendering  us  more  im- 
portant assistance  than  the  lamented  Ozanam. 

After  reading  M.  Ozanam  we  find  it  necessary  to  mod- 
ify to  some  extent  the  opinion  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Civil- 
ization which  we  expressed  in  July,  1849,  in  an  article  on 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  did  not  deceive  our- 
selves as  to  the  actual  character  of  those  ages,  or  represent 
them  in  any  respect  as  more  defective  under  the  point  of 
view  of  civilization  than  they  really  were.  In  fact,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  plunge  deeper  into  mediaeval  society  and  re- 
cover from  that  excessive  admiration  of  every  thing  medi- 
aeval which  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  with  a  large 
class  of  English,  French  and  German  writers,  the  more  de- 
fective do  we  find  that  society,  and  the  less  are  we  disposed 
to  wish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  its  reproduction.  But 
we  attributed  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  elements,  the 
violence  and  oppression  we  every  where  encountered  in 
it  too  exclusively  to  the  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Ro- 
man Empire  of  the  West,  and  formed  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  Roman  civilization  itself.  Doubtless,  we  find  in  that 
civilization  many  noble  elements,  much  that  has  not  perished, 
and  ought  not  to  perish,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  Roman  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, which,  with  some  modifications,  has  become  that  of 
the  modem  world  ;  but  M.  Ozanam,  we  think,  has  proved 
that  the  worst  elements  of  mediaeval  society  already  ex- 
isted, in  a  still  more  offensive  form,  in  Pagan  Rome,  and 
that  the  gravest  objection  to  the  Barbarians  was  not  that 
they  retained  too  little,  but  too  much,  of  the  old  Roman 
civilization. 

The  Germanic  tribes  that  supplanted  the  Roman  Em- 
pire of  the  West,  added  little  of  their  own,  and  they  la- 
bored rather  to  continue  the  Roman  civilization  than  to  de- 
stroy it.  They  were  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  destitute 
even  of  the  Roman  culture,  as  is  sometimes  imagined. 
Rome  had  labored  for  three  hundred  years  not  entirely 
without  success  to  subdue  them  by  her  arms  and  her  arts, 
and  they  were  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  more  than  half 
Romanized.     They  fought  against  the  Romans  as  Romans, 
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and  in  the  pay,  if  not  in  the  service,  of  the  Emperors.  Du- 
ring the  hundred  years  that  the  agony  of  the  conquest  last- 
ed, they  mingled  with  the  population  of  the  Empire,  and 
became  still  more  Romanized.  Their  chiefs  held  commis- 
sions from  the  Emperor,  and  were  his  auxiliaries,  his  allies, 
and  had  he  kept  his  faith  with  them  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  sustained  his  authority,  and  preserved  Im- 
perial Rome,  of  which  they  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  even 
when  turning  their  arms  against  her.  They  retained,  no 
doubt,  some  peculiar  customs  and  usages  of  their  own,  but 
in  most  respects  they  labored  to  conform  to  the  Roman  or- 
der, and  Romanized  themselves  far  more  than  they  de-Ro- 
manized the  Empire.  They  retained  in  their  jurisdiction 
and  vigor  the  Roman  Courts,  the  Roman  laws  and  jurispni- 
dence,  the  Roman  political  and  fiscal  systems,  the  Roman 
Municipalities,  the  Roman  internal  oi^nization  of  the 
state,  Roman  schools  and  letters,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
Roman  military  organization  and  discipline.  There  was 
no  abrupt  tmnsition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Barbarian  or 
Germanic  world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins. 

There  is  scarcely  an  objectionable  feature  in  mediaeval 
society  that  cannot  be  traced  to  a  Roman  origin  or  that  at 
least  had  not  its  counterpart  in  Pagan  Rome.  The  feudal 
system,  so  beautiful  in  romance,  but  so  terrible  in  real  life, 
grew  out  of  the  Imperial  system  which  made  the  Emperor 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  was  really  an  advance, 
because  it  placed  the  lease  or  grant  under  the  safeguard  of 
law,  and  made  it  irrevocable  except  by  legal  forfeiture.  The 
laws,  reproached  to  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  against 
magicians,  sorcerers,  astrologers,  and  cultivators  in  general 
of  the  occult  sciences,  were  enacted  by  Pagan  Rome,  and 
often  enforced  by  the  pagan  Emperors  with  great  severity. 
The  superstitions  we  encoimter  in  modem  times  were  all 
rife  in  Pagan  Rome,  and  obtained  in  a  grosser  and  more 
revolting  form  among  the  polite  and  refined  Romans  than 
ever  they  did  among  the  rude  and  uncultivated  Germans. 
Indeed,  the  pagan  Germans,  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion, 
were  far  less  superstitious,  and  far  less  cruel,  inhuman,  and 
immoral  and  obscene  in  their  idolatry  than  the  most  culti- 
vated class  of  Pagan  Rome  at  any  period  from  Augustus  to 
Augustulus.     Roman  manners  were  softened  and  elevated 
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rather  than  rendered  gross  and  barbarous  by  the  infusion  of 
the  Germanic  races. 

In  the  genius  of  organization,  of  construction,  of  govern- 
ment, of  jurisprudence,  the  Bomans  certainly  excelled 
every  other  people  in  antiquity,  and  are  without  a  rival  in 
the  modem  world,  though  in  some  degree  approached  by 
the  English  and  Americans  ;  but  in  every  thing  else,  sav- 
ing literary  culture,  they  were  equalled  if  not  surpassed 
by  their  German  conquerors.  The  Bomans  called  the  Ger- 
mans barbarians,  and  this  fact  often  misleads  us  as  to  their 
real  character  ;  but  Ozanam  shows  that  the  Germanic  na- 
tions retained  traces  of  a  very  high  civilization.  Old  Jor- 
nandes,  the  Goth,  scouts  the  idea,  that  his  nation  was  un- 
civilized, and  he  proves  that  they  were  a  civilized  people, 
only  they  had  borrowed  their  civilization  from  Greece  and 
the  East,  not  from  Bome.  The  Germans,  among  whom  we 
must  include  the  White  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  the  Massa- 
getes,  the  Assagetes,  the  Getes,  the  Asi,  whence  the  name 
Asia^  were  divided  from  our  earliest  notices  of  them,  into 
two  classes,  the  one  living  in  fixed  dwellings,  cities  and  towns, 
and  pursuing  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade ;  the  other 
swarming  around  them,  mingling  with  them  in  their  wars  and 
expeditions,  nomadic,  wanderers,  adventurers, — in  the  East 
pasturing  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  living  on  their  produce, 
and  on  war  and  plunder,  and  in  the  West  or  rather  North, 
Vikings,  skimmers  of  the  sea^  sustaining  themselves  by  pi- 
racy, and  by  plundering  the  river  and  sea  coasts  of  the  rich 
states  of  the  South, — corresponding,  allowance  made  for  dif- 
ference of  time  and  circumstances,  to  our  own  filibusters 
and  border  ru£Sans,  yet  as  it  regarded  themselves  having 
an  internal  organization,  laws,  religion,  customs,  usages, 
which  prove  that  they  had  the  elements  at  least  of  a  civili- 
zation not  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  Boman.  Their 
religion  was  simpler  than  the  Boman,  and  less  removed 
from  the  primitive  traditions.  It  was  less  elaborate  and 
at  the  same  time  less  corrupt  or  corrupting.  Their  man- 
ners were  purer  than  those  of  the  Bomana  Their  chas- 
tity and  respect  for  woman  were  greater.  They  had  less 
refinement  of  manners,  less  scientific  and  literary  culture, 
but  nobler  feelings,  and  less  inhumanity.  They  were  hon- 
est, and  observed  the  &ith  of  treaties.  They  disdained  the 
subtle  policy  and  treacherous  arts  of  the  Bomans.     For 
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three  hundred  years  and  over  before  the  Conquest  they  had 
constituted  the  chief  strength  of  the  Boman  armies,  and 
the  legions  with  which  Julius  Csesar  overthrew  Pompey, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  were 
Germans,  recruited  from  Germanic  Gaul.  If  in  some  re- 
spects ihey  were  less  civilized,  they  were  in  all  respects  less 
corrupted  and  enfeebled  than  the  degenerate  Bomans  of 
the  Empire,  and  their  conquest  was  a  victory  rather  than  a 
defeat  for  civilization.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  among 
them  a  false  principle,  a  vice,  a  superstition,  an  immoral,  cruel, 
or  an  inhiiman  practice  that  did  not  exist  in  a  still  greater 
degree  in  Pagan  Rome,  whether  Republican  or  Imperial. 

No  doubt,  as  I  have  conceded,  there  were  good  ele- 
ments in  the  Roman  civilization,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
one  of  these  was  lost  or  even  weakened  by  the  Conquest. 
The  Germans  respected  and  retained  them,  and  they  were 
developed  and  consecrated  by  the  Church.    The  real  charge 
against  the  Barbarians  is  not  that  they  destroyed  or  cor- 
rupted the  Roman  civilization,  but  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves, especially  in  Gaul,  to  be  corrupted  by  it.     Celtic,  as 
distinguished  from  Grermanic  Gaul  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
completely  Romanized  province  of  the  Empire  out  of  Italy. 
It  was,  too,  that  portion  of  the  Empire  which  suffered  the 
least  from  the  Barbarian  invasion,  and  in  which  the  old 
Gallo-Roman  population  remained  in  the  largest  numbers 
and  the  greatest  social  force.     Yet  it  was  in  that  province, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Neustrian  kingdom,  that  the  con- 
querors soonest  became  corrupt  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  leveL 
The  Court  of  the  Neustrian  Franks,  governed  by  Gallo-Ro- 
man  ministers,  anticipated  the  despotism,  the  luxury,  the 
vices,  the  intrigues,  the  crimes,  and  the  debasement  of  the 
Byzantine  court  in  its  worst  days.    Clovis,  or  Louis,  whom 
it  was  long  the  fashion  with  historians  to  call  the  first  king  of 
the  French,  possessed  some  noble  and  heroic  qualities,  but 
his  descendants,  when  not  absolutely  imbecile,  were  as  cor- 
rupt and  as  infamous  a  set  of  crowned  tyrants  as  we 
encounter  in  history.     The  Frank  kingdom  begins  to  com- 
mand our  esteem  only  as  it  is  transferred  from  the  Mero- 
vingian to  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  from  Neustria  to 
Austrasia,  where  the  Germanic  population  largely  predom- 
inated over  the  Gallo- Roman.  , 

We  do  not,  however,  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
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medieBval  society.  It  was^  we  both  concede  and  maintaiii, 
g^ssly  imperfect,  though  superior  at  worst  to  the  old 
Roman  society  at  best.  All  that  we  as  Catholics  have  to 
defend  is  the  Church  in  her  action  on  society  and  civiliza- 
tion. To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  her  from  so- 
ciety, and  what  is  properly  from  and  by  her  from  what  is 
due  to  causes  operating  outside  of  her,  independent  of  her, 
and  frequently  in  direct  hostility  to  her.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Middle  Ages  were,  as  a  whole, 
the  creation  of  the  Church,  or  that  they  met  her  approba- 
tion. It  is  a  great  mistake,  whether  nmde  by  Catholics  or 
non-Catholics,  to  suppose  that  the  Church  had  the  form- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  states  which  have 
succeeded  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  state  in  the  con- 
stitution of  which  she  had  the  greatest  influence  was  Eng- 
land, and  England  has  always  been  in  her  constitution 
the  freest  state  in  Christendom.  For  this  the  English  owe 
their  principal  thanks  to  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  after  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  states  which  succeeded  to  the 
Roman  Empire  are  to  be  regarded  as  its  continuation 
rather  than  as  absolutely  new  states  formed  by  a  new  peo- 
ple. They  inherited  the  Roman  Constitution  ;  each  in  its 
own  territory  continued  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  adopted 
its  forms,  its  traditions,  its  maxims,  and  its  policy.  They 
were  all  founded,  constituted,  and  in  operation  as  Pagan  or 
heretical  states,  long  before  they  had  any  friendly  relations 
with  the  Church.  The  Frank  kingdom,  Neustria,  and 
Austrasia  were  founded  by  Pagans  ;  and  Germany  Proper 
was  not  converted  from  Paganism  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
centuries ;  the  Burgundians  and  Goths  in  South-eastern 
Q^ul  were  Arians  or  Pagans ;  the  Goths  in  Italy  were 
Arians  ;  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  Spain  and  Africa  were 
partly  Arian.and  partly  Pagan ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
England  were  Pagans.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  state 
that  arose  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  that  was  when  it 
arose  a  Catholic  state.  The  Neustrian  Franks  were  the 
first  of  the  Germanic  States  that  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  but  their  kings  followed  the  example  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  were  more  disposed  to  govern  the  Church 
than  to  be  governed  by  her.  The  first  Frank  monarch 
who  showedJiimseU  really  willing  to  serve  the  Churcl}  and 
to  be  directed  by  her  was  Charlemagne,  raised  to  the  im- 
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penal  dignity  by  St.  Leo  III.  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
century.  It  is  undeniable  then  that  the  Ohurch  had  not 
the  founding,  constituting,  or  exclusive  moulding  of  the 
states  of  Christendom,  as  has  too  often  been  pretended  by 
both  friends  and  enemies. 

The  Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  instituted  and  sus- 
tained only  for  a  spiritual  end,  and  governs  men  and  na- 
tions only  under  the  relations  of  conscience.  She  has  no 
favorite  theory  or  form  of  government,  or  of  social  or  tem- 
poral organization.  She  leaves  the  people,  as  to  the  tem- 
poral order,  free  to  organize  the  state  as  they  judge  best. 
All  she  does  is  to  insist  that  the  government,  however 
constituted,  shall  be  administered  on  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral justice  and  equity.  But  Catholics,  like  non  Catholics, 
are  formed  by  education,  and  adhere  to  the  political  and 
social  order  to  which  they  have  been  trained.  The  Catho- 
lic population  of  the  states  into  which  the  Empire  Vas 
divided  and  subdivided,  had  grown  up  under  the  Roman 
system,  and  in  all,  save  religion,  were  Romans,  as  much  so 
as  the  Pagans  of  the  Empire  themselves.  The  Roman 
state  was  their  model  ;  the  Imperial  system  and  policy 
were  those  which  struck  them  as  the  wisest  and  best,  and 
they  naturally  labored  to  perpetuate  them,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  force  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the 
Emperors,  and  this  equally,  whether  we  speak  of  Church- 
men or  laymen.  The  ideas  and  tendencies  of  ecclesiastics 
for  centuries  favored,  where  religion  was  not  immediately 
at  stake,  Roman  Imperialism.  And  the  Catholic  scholars, 
poets,  orators,  and  statesmen  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries,  were  thoroughly  Roman  in  all  save  the  classical 
purity,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  their  language.  Most 
men,  even  of  the  educated  classes,  are  men  of  routine,  run 
on  in  the  ruts  of  their  forefathers,  and  identify  the  civil 
and  social  order  they  have  grown  up  under  and  are  ac- 
customed to  with  their  religion,  and  suppose  any  altera- 
tion in  it  would  be  an  alteration  in  their  Church.  They 
who  can  distinguish  between  their  religion  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  their  country,  are  at  best  only  a  few,  and  they,  if 
they  venture  to  speak,  are  usually  condemned  in  the  name 
of  both  religion  and  patriotism.  The  old  French  Legiti- 
mist exclaimed,  Hon  Roi  et  Mon  Dieu!  The  Church,  let 
her  abstract  rights  be  what  they  may,  cannot  in  temporal 
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matters,  when  there  is  no  direct  question  of  conscience,  go 
against  the  public  sentiment  of  the  age  or  country  ;  but 
must  recognize  it  in  her  practical  conduct,  and  make  the 
best  of  it  she  can. 

The  Church  not  only  had  not  the  original  creation  or 
exclusive  moulding  of  the  states  of  Modem  Europe,  but 
her  action  on  them  and  on  civilization  could  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  only  a  limited  and '  indirect  action.  Both 
the  Catholic  population  and  the  non-Catholic,  but  es- 
pecially the  Catholic,  fix)m  the  first  dawnings  of  peace, 
labored  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  Conquest,  and  to 
restore  things,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  order  which  existed 
prior  to  the  invasion,  and  which  it  had  interrupted.  There 
was  no  new  state  to  receive  de  novo  its  constitution  and 
policy  from  her,  and  no  people  whose  civilization  she  could 
begin.  The  states  were  already  formed  when  she  first 
came  into  relation  with  them,  with  a  constitution,  laws, 
principles,  maxims,  and  a  policy  of  their  own,  which  were 
not  derived  from  her,  which  she  had  not  prescribed,  which 
she  could  not  always  approve,  and  which  were  often  in 
direct  hostility  to  her.  She  had  to  deal  with  them  very, 
much  as  she  had  dealt  with  the  Empire, — ^undergo  at  times 
their  persecutions,  accept  the  best  terms  they  ofiered  her, 
and  submit,  where  she  could  without  infidelity  to  her 
trust,  to  the  burdens  and  restrictions  they  imposed  upon 
her.  She  could  not  by  external  force,  or  by  the  direct  ex- 
ertion of  her  powers,  mould  the  temporal  society  to  her 
liking,  but  was  obliged  to  mitigate  by  her  charity  the  evils 
which  existed,  and  trust  to  the  silent  but  energetic  working 
of  her  principles  and  Sacraments  slowly  though  surely  in 
the  process  of  time  to  remove  them.  Never  even  under 
the  most  Christian  Emperors  had  she  been  perfectly  free 
in  her  relations  with  CaBsar,  and  if  her  Prelates  had  great 
powers,  and  were  allowed  a  splendid  equipage  and  retinue, 
it  was  as  civil  rather  than  as  ecclesiastical  officers.  The 
Emperors  made  them  civil  magistrates,  or  gave  them  juris- 
diction in  a  variety  of  civil  causes,  and  sustained  them  as 
such  ;  but  this  was  giving  no  freedom  or  independence  to 
the  Church,  or  increased  facilities  for  accomplishing  her 
own  proper  work.  The  Emperors  Constantino,  Theodosius, 
and  Justinian  gave  to  the  Church  some  advantages  by 
providing  her  considerable  revenues,  recognizing  her  eccle- 
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siastical  courts,  and  giving  civil  effect  to  her  canons  ;  but 
they  made  her  pay  a  high  price  for  them,  and  took  good 
care  to  have  it  imderstood  that  she  held  them  from  the 
Imperial  liberality,  and  at  the  Imperial,  pleasure.  The 
states  that  grew  out  of  the  Empire  took  no  less  care  to 
make  the  Church  feel  that  she  depended  on  their  liberality, 
that  they  held  the  summum  dominium  even  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal goods,  and  she  at  best  only  the  usufruct  during  their 
pleasure.  Hence  they  claimed  supreme  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  the  right  of 
investiture.  Such  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  would 
be  manifestly  wrong  to  claim  all  in  mediaeval  society  as 
the  creation  of  the  Church,  or  to  hold  her  responsible  for 
every  thing  we  encounter  in  it.  Some  Catholics  in  their 
zeal  have  unquestionably  gone  too  far  in  their  laudation  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
the  defenders  of  the  Church.  The  adversaries  of  the  Church 
are  unjust  and  uuhistorical  also  in  holding  her  responsible 
for  every  thing  they  find  in  them  incompatible  with  true 
Christian  civilization.  The  Church  was  in  those  ages  with 
her  superhuman  energy  ;  but  her  action  was  always  benefi- 
cent, and  nothing  to  which  even  an  intelligent  non-Catho- 
lic objects  can  with  any  justice  be  ascribed  to  her.  What- 
ever we  encounter  that  is  really  objectionable,  a  careful 
study  of  the  documents  in  the  case  will  prove  was  due  to 
causes  outside  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of  her, — to 
the  perversity  of  fallen  nature,  to  the  temporal  powers,  to 
secular  society,  and  to  Pagan  elements,  retained  in  spite 
of  the  Church  from  Rome  and  her  German  conquei*ors. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake,  but  sometimes  committed,  to 
suppose  that  the  fall  of  Paganism  before  Christianity,  after 
Constantino,  was  sudden  and  complete.  Constantine,  in 
312,  published  an  edict  giving  liberty  to  the  Christians, 
but  without  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  old  religion.  Con- 
stantius  and  some  of  his  Arian  successors,  always  ready  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  published  edicts 
against  certain  superstitions,  but  Paganism  retained  its 
liberty  and  its  privileges,  its  temples,  revenues,  and 
sacrifices  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
strong  enough  to  resume  the  diadem  in  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, the  nephew  of  Constantine.  The  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire,  especially  in   the  West,  were 
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idolaters  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centnry.  Two  laws 
of  Theodosius,  and  four  of  Honorius  close  the  temples,  by 
suppressing  their  revenues  and  prohibiting  the  sacrifices, 
but  idolatry  continued,  and  even  survived  the  emperoiB 
themselves.  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the  idolaters  were 
strong  enough  in  Africa  to  bum  a  church  and  massacre 
sixty  Christians.  Borne,  notwithstanding  it  contained  the 
Chair  of  Peter,  was  a  Pagan  city  down  to  its  sack  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  The  Roman  Senate  remained  Pagan 
as  to  the  majority  of  its  members  down  to  the  last.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Pagan  party  did  not 
despair  of  regaining  the  Empire,  and  suppressing  the 
grovelling  Christian  superstition  as  they  called  it:  In 
spite  of  the  edicts  of  the  Emperors  the  horrid  gladiatorial 
shows  continued  and  were  fed  by  prisoners  taken  in  war  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  were  only  suppressed  in  the 
city  of  Rome  by  Honorius  in  the  year  404.  But  the 
image  of  the  gladiatorial  combats  long  remained,  and  a 
reminiscence  of  them  is  retained  in  the  jousts  and  tour- 
naments of  the  mediaeval  knights,  condenmed  by  the 
Church,  yet  celebrated  by  a  multitude  of  ignorant  histori- 
ans and  romancers  as  one  of  the  glories  of  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity, as  indeed  a  Christian  ^'  institution." 

Roman  Paganism  was  reinforced  by  the  German.  "  At 
fitst,"  says  Ozanam, "  the  old  religion,  hoped  to  preserve  itself 
all  entire,  and  to  leap  the  invasions,  as  jEneas  passed 
through  the  flames  of  Troy,  in  saving  its  gods.  Its  par- 
tisans counted  with  joy  a  great  number  of  pagans  among 
those  Goths,  Franks,  and  Longobards  who  covered  the  West. 
Roman  Polytheism,  faithful  to  its  maxims,  gave  its  hand 
to  the  Polytheism  of  the  Barbarians.  Since  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  had  permitted  the  strange  gods  of  Asia  to  take 
their  seats  beside  him,  how  should  he  take  umbrage  at 
Woden  and  Thor,  who  were  likened  to  Mercury  and  Vul- 
can ?  They  were,  it  was  said,  the  same  celestial  powers 
honored  under  different  names,  and  the  two  worships 
should  combine  to  sustain  each  other  against  the  jealous 
God  of  the  Christians.  Thus  the  flood  of  invasion  appears 
to  have  deposited  a  slime  in  which  the  germs  of  Pagan- 
ism revived.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  after 
Rome  had  been  forty  years  under  the  power  of  the  Goths, 
the  idolaters  were  so  bold  that  they  attempted   to  re- 
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open  the  temple  of  Janu8  and  to  restore  the  Palladium. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  calls  upon  the  Bishops  of  Terracina,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica  to  direct  their  solicitude  to  the  Pagans  of  their 
dioceses.  St.  Bomanus  and  St.  Eligius  had  hardly  finished 
about  the  same  time  the  conversion  of  Neustria  ;  and,  in 
the  eighth  century,  troubled  by  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  violence  of  the  nobility,  multitudes  in 
Austrasia  abandoned  the  Gospel  and  restored  the  idols. 
In  fact,  the  two  paganisms  were  fused  into  one,  and  the 
struggle  of  three  hundred  years,  which  the  Church  had 
sustained  against  the  false  gods  of  Rome,  was  only  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  still  longer  struggle  against  those  of  the 
Germans."* 

The  great  question  which  religion,  the  Pagan  or  the 
Christian,  should  triumph,  and  wield  the  political  power  of 
Europe,  was  not  decided  till  the  final  defeat  of  the  Saxons 
by  Charlemagne,  and  the  conversion  of  their  Duke,  Witti- 
kind,  in  the  ninth  century.  The  wars  between  the  Franks 
and  the  Saxons,  which  lasted  thirty  years,  was  really  a 
war  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  in  it  was 
debated  and  solved  the  most  momentous  question  for  civil- 
ization ever  raised.  The  Saxon  Duke  was  sustained  by  the 
whole  Pagan  world  north  of  Persia  and  the  Soman  Em- 
pire of  the  East,  from  the  western  boundaries  of  India  and 
China  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including 
the  Tartars,  the  principal  Slavonic  nations,  the  Prussians, 
the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  Charlemagne 
triumphed,  and  with  him  the  cause  of  the  Church  and 
civilization  ;  and  well  does  he  deserve  the  title  of  Great, 
which  posterity  makes  a  part  of  his  proper  name.  But  this 
victory,  though  it  procured  the  Church  a  triumph,  did  not 
procure  her  repose. 

"  Vanquished  Paganism  assumed  a  new  form,  and  instead  of  a 
worship,  became  simply  a  superstition.  But  under  this  form  it  pre- 
served its  substance, — the  power  of  misleading  men  by  terror  and 
voluptuousness.  The  people  converted  consented  indeed  to  hold 
their  ancient  gods  for  so  many  demons  or  devils,  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  fearing  them,  invoking  tbem,  and  attaching  a  secret  \'irtue 
to  their  images.    The  Florentines* had  consecrated  the  temple  of 

♦  Tom.  ler,  pp.  168,  169. 
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Mars  to  St  John ;  but  fear  still  surrounded  the  statue  of  the  fallen 
god ;  and  they  transported  it,  not  without  respect,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  old  Bridge.  In  1215  a  murder  committed  in  that  place 
caused  a  war  between  the  Guelfe  and  Ghibelines,  on  which  Viliani^ 
a  wise  man,  but  under  the  sway  of  the  opinion  of  his  times, 
remarks,  that  the  Enemy  of  the  human  race  had  preserved  a  certain 
power  in  his  ancient  idol,  since  at  the  feet  of  this  idol  was  com- 
mitted the  crime  that  gave  up  Florence  to  so  many  evils.  The 
phantoms  of  these  maleficent  powers  retire  slowly.  Imaginations 
are  unable  to  detach  themselves  from  what  has  moved  them  for  so 
many  centuries.  The  old  divinities  intervene  in  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. The  Italians  swear  even  yet  by  Bacchus.  At  the  same 
time  Paganism  is  perpetuated  in  a  form  still  more  dangerous  in 
those  sensual  feasts,  in  those  orgies,  in  those  obscene  songs,  which 
the  Councils  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  never  cease  to  pursue  with 
their  canons.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  North  who  visited  Rome,  were 
astonished  to  see  the  Kalends  of  January  celebrated  by  choirs  of 
musicians  and  dancers  running  through  the  city,  with  sacrilegious 
chants  and  acclamations  after  the  manner  of  the  idolaters. 

"  The  Italian  cities  as  they  became  free,  were  eager  to  constitute 
themselves  after  the  image  of  Rome,  and  when  they  had  consuls 
they  would  have  public  games.  They  celebrated  horse-races  and 
foot  races ;  but  reminiscences  of  ancient  luxury  mingled  with  these 
relaxations,  and  after  the  example  of  the  feasts  of  Flora,  they 
added  to  the  horse  and  foot  races  those  of  courtesans.  If  Italy 
in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  renew  the  combats  of  gladiators,  it  did 
not  renounce  the  exhibition  of  bloody  shows.  At  Ravenna,  at 
Orvieto,  at  Sienna,  custom  fixed  certain  days  when  two  bands  of 
citizens  armed  themselves,  sallied  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
slew  one  another  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude.  Petrarca, 
in  1346,  saw  with  indignation  recommence  at  Naples  the  slaugh- 
ters of  the  Coliseum.  He  relates  that  drawn  along  one  day  by 
some  friends,  he  found  himself  in  a  place  not  far  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  where  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  multitude,  range^l  in  a 
ring,  assisted  at  the  military  games.  Young  nobles  fought  and 
slaughtered  one  another  under  the  eyes  of  their  fathers.  It  was 
their  glory  to  receive  with  intrepidity  the  mortal  stroke,  and  one 
of  them,  covered  with  blood,  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the  poet 
Seized  with  horror  Petrarca  plunged  the  rowels  into  the  sides  of 
his  horse,  and  hurried  away,  swearing  that  before  three  days  he 
would  quit  a  land  drenched  with  Christian  blood. 

*'If  the  Pagan  instincts  smouldered  thus  at  the  bottom  of 
Catholic  society,  they  could  not  fail  to  break  out  in  fiames,  when 
Paganism  publicly  reappeared  in  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses. 
From  Bulgaria  to  Catalonia,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pharos  of  Messina,  millions  of  men  rose  in  arms,  fought,  died  for 
a  doctrine  whose  charm  was  to  substitute  a  new  mythology  for  the 
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austerity  of  faith,  to  recognize  two  eternal  principles,  one  good  and 
the  other  evil,  and  to  dethrone  the  solitary  God  of  tlie  Christians. 

''This  popular  Paganism  in  times  when  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  Church  was  absolute  mistress  of  consciences  is  a  striking 
fact ;  but  what  most  astounds  us  is  that  we  find  in  those  same  times 
a  learned  and  scientific  Paganism.  Human  reason  emancipated  by 
the  Gospel  returns  to  its  ancient  servitude,  enlightened,  ingenious,  and 
laborious  men  seek  to  renew  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and  to  restore  error  by  philosophy  and  the  occult  sciences.  Down 
to  the  seventh  century  we  may  follow  in  the  Gallo-Roman  schools 
traces  of  Pagan  doctrines,  and  even  meet  there  Pagans  by  profes- 
sion. Christian  writers  of  those  times  still  combat '  the  falsely- 
learned  who  boast  of  extending  the  Hiscoveries  of  their  predecessors, 

but  who  are  attached  to  the  same  errors' In  the  middle  of 

the  Carlovingian  renaissance^  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  monastic  schools  of  Ireland,  John  Scot  Erigena  professed  with 
great  force  and  brilliancy  a  philosophy  steeped  in  the  Alexandrian 

opinions Three  centuries  later  Amaury  de  B6ne  and  David 

de  Dinand  publicly  taught  Pantheism,  the  unity  of  all  substance,  the 
identity  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  God  and  nature.  The  Church  com- 
prehended the  magnitude  of  the  danger ;  the  new  sect  fell  under  the 
blows  of  the  doctors  and  councils.  But  the  Pantheistic  spirit  did 
not  perish  ;  it  retired  among  the  disciples  of  Averrhoes  to  reappear 
one  day  more  menacing  than  ever  in  Giordano  Bruno  and  Benedict 
Spinoza. 

"  Whilst  a  false  metaphysics  led  back  many  to  Pagan  antiquity, 
a  still  larger  number  were  led  back  by  the  Occult  Sciences.  I  touch 
here  one  of  the  running  sores  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Writers  have  ac- 
cused Christian  times  of  having,  under  favor  of  darkness,  generated 
astrology,  ma^c,  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  legislation  against  them. 
They  forget  mat  the  classic  ages  of  the  Occult  Sciences  were  the 
most  enlightened  ages  of  Paganism.*  They  prospered  at  Rome 
under  Augustus,  they  were  augmented  at  Alexandria,  and  had  for 
their  initiated  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Neoplatonists,  Jaroblichus, 
Julian,  and  Maxim  us  of  Ephesus.  .  .  .  The  Caesars  were  uneasy  at 
a  divinatory  art  which,  while  it  boasted  of  having  predicted  their 
accession  to  power,  predicted  also  their  fall.  We  find  astrologers, 
under  the  name  of  mathematicians,  banished  by  Tiberius,  persecuted 
during  three  hundred  years,  and  finally  proscribed  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian 

"  In  the  thirteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  when  Christian  civili- 
zation was  in  its  flower,  we  see  reappear  doctrines  which  divinize 
the  stars  by  subjecting  the  human  will  to  their  influence.  Astrology 
has  made  its  peace  with  the  laws,  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  and  even  in  the  chairs  of  the  universities.  Armies  march 
only  as  preceded  by  observers  who  measure  the  height  of  the  stars, 
and  determine  under  what  conjunction  of  the  planets  it  is  necessary 
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to  pitch  the  camp  or  to  give  battle.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  ia 
surrounded  by  astrologers;  the  Italian  republics  have  their  astrolo- 
gers, and  the  two  parties  dispute  the  heavens  as  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time  we  see  recommence  what  was  substantially  Paganism  in 
a  desperate  struggle  of  man  against  nature,  to  conquer  science,  not 
by  art,  but  by  superstitious  operations  and  formulas.  The  adepts 
of  magic  renewed  all  the  observances  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the 
secret  of  their  laboratories,  but  in  numerous  writings  whidi  circu- 
lated, protected  by  fear  and  curiosity,  in  the  shade  of  the  school  and 
the  cloister.  Albertus  Magnus  knew  them,  and  when  he  enumerates 
the  processes  by  which  the  magicians  pretended  to  foresee  or  to  con- 
jure the  future,  we  are  astonished  to  find  again  the  superstitious 
practices  described  and  branded*by  the  Fathers."  * 

PagaDism  died  hard,  and  did  not  yield  the  empire  of  the 
world  without  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  By  the  side  of 
the  Christian  doctrines  and  virtues  of  what  Digby  calls  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  because  he  sees  in  them  only  the  labors  and 
fruits  of  Catholic  faith  and  piety,  we  find  the  old  Pagan  re- 
ligion prolonging  itself,  in  spite  of  the  constant  vigilance  and 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Church,  and  often  more 
than  rivalling  her  in  its  influence  on  the  courts  of  sove- 
reigns and  the  action  of  secular  society.  Indeed,  the  war 
with  Paganism  is  not  yet  ended,  and  will  not  be  so  long^  as 
men  can  be  moved  by  terror  and  voluptuousness.  Europe 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  was  far  from  being 
Christian,  and  the  Catholics  were  relatively  hardly  more 
numerous  or  more  powerful  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment.  The  Chmch  not  only  had  to 
struggle  against  the  Pagan  reminiscences  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, but  against  armed  Paganism  without.  The  subjec- 
tion in  the  ninth  century  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne 
did  not  free  her  from  all  external  dangers.  In  that  same 
century  the  Huns  from  Asia,  still  Pagans,  swept  over 
and  devastated  all  Central  Europe  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Paris,  and  menaced  even  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy.  In 
the  same  and  the  following  century  the  Norsemen  with 
their  old  Scandinavian  superstition  and  demoniac  fury 
ravaged  England  and  Ireland,  the  two  most  devotedly 
Catholic  nations  at  that  time  of  Christendom  ;  they  sailed 
up  the  rivers  of  France,  pillaged  the  churches  and  convents, 
and  even  sacked  the  city  of  Paris.     The  Germans  in  the 

» Ibid.  pp.  169-176. 
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regions  which  had  not  been  subjugated  by  the  Koman 
arras  were  converted  only  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries, the  Muscovites  not  till  the  tenth  century.  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  completely  subdued  to  the  Gospel 
only  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the  Prussians 
not  till  the  thirteenth.  In  the  seventh  centurjr  arose  the 
Mahometan  power  in  the  East,  and  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Christian  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  founded  an  empire  which  extended  from  Cathay 
through  the  finest  regions  of  the  globe  to  the  western  coast 
of  Spain,  menacing  Byzantium,  Italy,  and  France,  and  was 
checked  in  its  advance  only  by  Charles  Martel  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Chalons.  Euppe  had  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  crescent  by  the  immense  wars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  could  not  count  on  being  freed  from  its 
danger  tUl  its  power  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  long  struggle  against 
Paganism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Islamism  on  the  other, 
which  the  Church,  has  had  to  maintain  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently considered  either  by  the  defenders  or  the  adver- 
saries of  Catholicity. 

Now  if  we  take  into  account  that  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  without  a  single  exception,  were  of  Pagan  or 
heretical  origin,  that  they  started  with  a  constitution,  prin- 
ciples, and  maxims  of  their  own,  which  the  Church  did  not 
prescribe,  and  which  she  could  modify  or  control  only 
through  the  faith  and  conscience  of  princes  and  theu*  sub- 
jects,— when  we  also  take  into  the  account  the  obstinacy 
with  which  both  princes  and  people,  even  after  accepting 
Christianity,  clung  to  heathen  notions,  usages,  and  super- 
stitions, in  spite  of  doctors  and  Councils,  in  spite  of  all 
appeals  to  reason  and  conscience,  to  faith  and  charity, 
we  can,  I  think,  very  easily  explain  what  we  find  amiss  in 
mediaeval  civilization  without  reproaching  the  Church,  and 
demand  a  purer  and  less  imperfect  political  and  social 
order  without  falling  under  her  censure.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  we  turn  from  what  we  as  well  as  our  adversaries 
condemn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  what  the  Church  intro- 
duced, to  a  great  extent  through  the  labors  and  devotion 
of  the  monastic  orders,  that  was  good,  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Middle  Ages  over  Pagan  Bome  in  its  palmiest  days, 
— to  the  purity  of  sentiments  and  manners,  the  Church 
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always  insisted  upon,  to  the  new  value  she  set  upon  h^man 
life,  to  the  heroic  contempt  of  the  world  she  inspired,  the 
tenderness  for  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  'the  afflicted  she 
cherished,  and  the  provision  she  made  for  their  wants, — 
to  those  elements  in  modem  civilization  in  short,  which 
prove  its  advance  on  the  most  advanced  Pagan  civilization, 
and  which  constitute  our  real  progress,  we  shall  find 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  Church  had  right  views  of 
civilization,  the  right  spirit,  and  was  moved  and  assisted 
by  the  supernatural  presence  of  Q-od,  for  no  institution, 
not  so  moved  and  assisted,  could  ever  have  eftected  what 
it  must  be  conceded  on  all  hands  she  has  eflfected  for  the 
modem  world,  however^  imperfect  that  world  may  still 
remain. 

We  have  no  time  or  space  at  present  to  develop  this 
argument ;  we  have  only  indicated  it.  Our  readers  will 
find  M.  Ozanam's  works  giving  them  nearly  all  the  aid 
they  will  need  in  developing  it  for  themselves, — al- 
though we  would  not  have  them  accept  all  his  opinions 
without  examination.  He  is  learned^  honest,  but  not  in- 
fallible, and  makes  generally  too  light  of  demoniacal  influ- 
ences on  nature  in  its  abnormal  state.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  superstition  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  deny  the  presence 
of  Satan  in  false  religions  than  it  is  the  presence  of  G-od  in 
the  true  religion.  In  applying  the  principles  of  a  sound 
philosophy  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  history, 
and  in  attempting  to  explain  on  natural  principles  the 
facts  of  civilization,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  losing  sight  of  the  supernatural,  without  which  the 
natural  is  practically  inexplicable.  This  caution  we  feel  is 
needed  by  the  class  of  scholars  to  which  M.  Ozanam 
belonged,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  it  to  ourselves. 
Our  province  in  the  present  age  is  to  complete  the  labors 
of  our  predecessors,  not  to  underrate  what  they  did,  or  to 
break  the  chain  which  binds  us  to  them.  They  left  work 
for  us,  but  that  is  not  saying  they  did  nothing  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  and  cannot 
read  the  history  of  the  Church  in  her  relations  with  the 
ages  through  which  she  has  passed,  without  finding  our 
conviction  confirmed  that,  all  things  considered,  she  has 
never  had  so  fair  a  field,  so  free  a  scope,  and  so  few  formi- 
dable obstacles  as  she  has  with  us  in  these  United  States,  or 
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without  feeling  that  we  Catholic  Americans  do  not  sufB- 
ciently  appreciate  the  advantages  secured  to  us,  and  are 
too  slow  in  availing  ourselves  of  them  in  the  interest  of 
religion  and  civilization.  Our  Kepublic,  rightly  considered, 
retains  only  what  was  good  and  ought  to  be  retained  in 
the  old  GraBco-Boman  civilization,  and  has,  as  to  the  natu- 
ral order,  appropriated  all  the  new  and  advanced  elements 
introduced  and  developed  by  the  Church  in  modem  society. 
Only  one  thing  is  wanting  to  the  American  people,  namely, 
the  Catholic  faith.  And  that  faith,  we  will  believe,  they 
are  ready  to  accept  and  obey  the  moment  they  are  shown 
that  it  consecrates  all  they  most  love  in  the  American 
order,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  vices  and  imperfections 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  civilization  which  have  hitherto 
been  associated  with  it,  sometimes  even  in  the  minds  of  its 
friends.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we  Catholics 
should  study  with  more  care  than  we  usually  do  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  and  learn  to  distinguish  what  in  so- 
called  Christian  society  is  of  divine  revelation  and  authority, 
from  what  pertains  to  the  natural  order  and  is  by  no  means 
inseparably  bound  up  with  it,  so  that  in  transferring  the 
Catholic  religion  hither  from  the  Old  World,  we  may  not 
impede  its  salutary  operation  by  transferring  that  Old 
World  itself,  whose  civilization  in  its  principles  is  far  below 
ours. 


Art.  IV. — The  Catholic,  Letters  addressed  by  a  Jurist  to  a 
Young  Kinsman  proposing  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome 
ByE.H.  Derby.  Boston :  Jewett  &  Co.  1856.  12mo., 
pp.  293. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Derby  is  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  though  far  better  known  as  a  railroad  finan- 
cier than  as  a  theologian.  What  is  his  religion  we  do  not 
know,  and  most  likely  he  does  not  know  himself,  any  further 
than  that  it  is  not  Eoman  Catholic.  The  occasion  of  wri- 
ting the'  book  before  us,  he  explains  in  his  Introduction, 
which  we  copy  entire, 

'*  These  letters  were  written  by  a  member  of  the  legal  profession , 
in  active  practice,  to  a  young  kinsman. 
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^  This  youth  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  evincing  much  .ndustiy 
and  talent  as  a  student,  had  become  deeply  interested  in  religious 
subjects.  Misled  by  the  statements  in  Milner's  End  of  Controversy 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  works,  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  only  primitive,  apostolic,  and  Cath- 
olic church,  and  apprised  the  author  that  he  should,  in  his  next  va- 
cation apply  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for  baptism.  As  the  case 
required  prompt  action,  the  author  immediately  wrote  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 

"  He  resorted  not  to  modern  casuists,  but  to  the  fountainheads,  and 
tested  the  claims  and  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  by  the  wri- 
tings of  its  opponents,  but  by  those  authorities  on  which  that  Church 
relies,  namely,  those  early  saints,  fathers,  and  popes,  Augustine,  Cle- 
ment, Irenaeus,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Athanasius, 
Leo,  and  others  revered  by  the  Church  itself,  and,  in  many  instances, 
inscribed  on  its  tree  of  saints  and  martyrs.  He  also  drew  his  illus- 
trations from  scripture,  history,  and  books  of  travels. 

"  The  letters  having  convinced  his  kinsman,  he  has  been  led  by 
the  solicitation  of  friends  and  clergymen,  to  complete  the  series  of  let- 
ters and  to  place  them  before  the  public." 

The  Young  Kinfiman,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  to  whom 
these  Letters  were  addressed,  was,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say, 
the  author's  own  son;  and  if  these  Letters  had  any  influence 
in  deterring  him  from  joining  the  Catholic  Church,  they 
owe  it  to  his  love  and  respect  for  his  father,  rather  than  to 
any  force  of  truth  or  reason  which  they  contain  in  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  in  them  likely  to  impress  favor- 
ably an  ingenuous  youth  who  has  as  much  knowledge  of 
Catholicity  as  one  must  necessarily  have  who  has  read  Mil- 
ner's End  of  Controversy. 

Mr.  Derby  professes  to  have  gone  to  the  fountainheads, 
and  to  have  tested  the  claims  of  the  Church,  not  by  the 
writings  of  her  opponents,  but  by  those  early  Saints,  Fa- 
thers, and  Popes,  St.  Augustine,  Clement,  Irenseus,  Am- 
brose, Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Leo,  and 
others,  on  whom  she  herself  relies  as  authorities.  This  has 
an  appearance  of  fairness  ;  but  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  doubt,  if  he  has  read  the  works  of  a  single  one  of 
the  authors  whose  names  he  mentions.  His  citations  from 
the  Fathers,  we  suspect,  are  in  nearly  every  instance  made 
at  second  hand,  and  chiefly  from  such  Protestant  authors  as 
Jewell  and  Barrow.     His  fairness  is  apparent,  not  real,  and 
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he  in  &ct  is  only  repeating  stale  objections  which  have 
been  refuted  a  thousand  times  over. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  author  concedes  that  the 
Fathers  whose  names  he  cites  were  not  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  then  they  did  not  oppose  her.  Now, 
will  he  tell  us  how  in  writers  who  do  not  oppose  her  he  ex- 
pects to  find  authorities  to  upset  her  ?  He  says  the 
church  counts  many  of  them  among  her  Saints,  and  relies 
on  them  as  authorities.  Does  he  suppose  that  the  Church 
has  had  among  her  doctors  and  divines  so  little  patristic 
learning  that  she  has  relied  securely  for  ages  on  authorities 
which  may  be  turned  against  her  ?  Does  he  suppose  that 
the  great  St.  Leo,  that  model  of  a  Pope,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  that  have  ever  sat  in  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and 
who  asserted  the  Papal  prerogatives  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness and  energy  as  has  any  one  of  his  successors,  was  never- 
theless such  a  blunderhead  that  he  left  in  his  writings  au- 
thorities which  can  fairly  and  honestly  be  turned  against 
the  power  he  both  claimed  and  exercised?  I  pass  over  Euse- 
bius,  as  he  was  neither  a  Pope  nor  a  Saint,  and  moreover, 
was  a  courtier,  and  carried  away  by  Arian  tendencies.  But 
does  the  author,  however  distinguished  as  a  jurist  or  a  rail- 
road financier,  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  detecting  in 
writings  he  has  never  read,  very  likely  never  seen,  what  has 
escaped  the  thousands  of  acute  and  learned  Catholic  schol- 
ars, as  familiar  with  them  at  least  as  he  is  with  his  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  his  Kent,  or  his  Blackstone  ?  Does  he  not 
see  that,  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  presumptions  are  against 
him? 

Mr.  Derby  must  also  allow  us  to  tell  him  that  he  has 
very  imperfectly  studied  his  brief,  and  has  but  a  feeble  and 
confused  perception  of  what  he  must  prove  or  disprove  in 
order  to  make  out  his  case.  We  could  in  most  cases  de- 
mur to  his  allegations,  and  run  no  risk.  He  may  be  an 
able  financier,  but  he  is  no  theological  doctor,  and  appears 
to  great  disadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  cite  authorities. 
He  commits  on  every  page  mistakes  analogous  to  those 
which  conceited  clients  ignorant  of  law  commit,  in  con- 
sulting Law  Reports.  He  is  no  logician,  and  does  not  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  evidence.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  reflected  that  error  cannot  be  refuted  by  error, 
and  that  it  can  be  refiited  only  by  opposing  to  it  the  truth. 
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A  conclusion  drawn  from  doubtfiil  premises  is  itself  doubt- 
ful ;  yet  at  best  he  reasons  from  doubtful  premises,  and 
more  frequently  from  no  premises  at  all,  except  his  ignorance 
or  his  prejudices.  To  make  a  solid  argument  against  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  at  least  a  great  convenience  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  it;  yet  Mr.  Derby  has,  if  his  Letters 
to  his  son  are  a  true  index  to  his  mind,  literally  no  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  Catholicity.  All  he  has  been  able  in 
these  letters  to  do  is  to  repeat  in  a  diluted  form  the 
weakest  objections  of  the  weakest  of  writers  against  the 
Church,  and  had  we  not  a  high  regard  for  him  personally, 
we  should  be  unable  to  devise  any  excuse  in  our  own 
mind  for  bestowing  on  them  one  moment's  notice.  The 
writer  is  as  little  in  his  place  in  the  field  of  theological  con- 
troversy, as  a  donkey  in  a  China  shop. 

But  it  is  time  to  approach  the  Letters  themselves.  In 
the  First  Letter,  the  author  addressing  his  son,  remarks^ 
"  The  law  which  intrusts  to  me  your  guidance,  the  public 
sentiment  which  expects  me  to  instruct  you,  and  thus  qual- 
ify you  for  the  duties  and  conflicts  of  life,  confide  to  me,  as 
a  correlative  privilege,  the  guidance  of  your  religious  senti- 
ments." (  p.  1.  )  The  law, — if  you  mean  the  civil  law, — and 
public  sentiment  confide  to  you,  permit  me  to  say,  no  such 
thing,  for  they  have  no  authority  in  regard  to  religious 
matters.  Neither  can  give  you  any  right  or  impose  upon  you 
any  duty  in  regard  to  the  religious  sentiments  or  belief  of 
your  son.  The  law  of  God,  however,  which  governs  the 
parental  and  filial  relations,  imposes  upon  you  the  duty  of 
instructing  and  bringing  up  your  children  in  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  true  religion,  whatever  that  religion  may  be. 
This  duty  you  cannot  shake  off.  It  is  not  the  duty  to  train 
them  up  in  your  opinions  or  your  prejudices,  but  in  the 
true  religion,  the  truth  as  God  has  revealed  it.  But  so 
long  as  you  are  yourself  doubtful  as  to  the  truth  or  ignorant 
of  the  true  religion,  how  are  you  to  discharge  this  duty  ? 
How  can  you  know  that  you  are  not  leading  your  son  into 
error,  and  directing  him  in  the  way  of  destruction. 

We  make  no  false  assumption  as  to  the  learned  jurist. 
"  Having,"  he  says  to  his  son,  "  a  respect  for  all  denom- 
inations of  Christians,  and  having  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  worship  with  several,  I  have  wished  not 
to  press  the  subject  of  religion  upon  you  with  too  much 
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zeal,  but  to  place  you  under  the  care  of  our  own  clergyman, 
and  give  you  the  opportunity,  without  undue  coercion,  to 
avail  yourself  of  his  guidance,  and  gradually  mature  your 
religious  opinions,"  (lb.)  The  man  who  can  respect  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  of  course,  believes  in  none, 
and  he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  compelled  by  any  circum- 
stances, to  worship  with  any  body  of  people  which  he  does 
not  believe  to  be  the  Church  of  God  is  a  time-server  or  a 
moral  coward.  The  liberality  Mr.  Derby  professes  is  sim- 
ply religious  indifference,  and  indifference  and  faith  do  not 
and  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  mind.  We  say  truly  then, 
if  he  does  justice  to  himself,  that  he  has  no  faith,  and  is 
himself  doubtful  as  to  what  is  the  true  religion.  How  then 
can  he  discharge  his  duty  to  his  son  ?  He  did  not  wish  to 
press  the  subject  of  religion  upon  his  son  with  too  much 
zeal.  Could  a  father  who  believed  religion  and  held  it 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  feel  it  safe  to  suffer 
his  son  to  grow  up  without  faith  and  proper  religious  in- 
struction ?  He  would  "  place  you  under  the  care  of  our 
own  clergyman."  All  very  well,  if  "  our  own  clergyman  " 
be  of  the  true  religion  ;  but  how  does  this  unhappy  father 
know  that  his  clergyman  is  one  sent  by  God,  or  one  who 
runs  without  being  sent  ?  What  assurance  has  he  that  he 
will  not  guide  his  son  into  the  path  not  of  truth,  but 
error  ? 

But  mark,  "  our  own  clergyman  "  is  not  to  teach  the 
son  ;  the  son  is  simply  to  avail  himself  of  his  guidance,  and 
^adually  by  his  assistance  to  mature  his  own  religious 
opinions.  There  is  nothing  pressing,  nothing  urgent,  no 
necessity  of  religion  for  the  moral  life  of  the  youth.  The 
jurist  looks  upon  mature  religious  opinions, — faith  as  we 
should  say, — as  a  convenience  or  a  luxury,  not  as  a  neces- 
sity. He  does  not  sec  that  religious  truth  is  not  merely  a 
thing  to  be  attained  to  at  the  end  of  one's  career,  but  a 
thing  needed  in  the  outset,  to  start  with,  if  one  is  to  live  a 
true  life.  He  is  in  no  haste  to  have  his  son  know  his  rela- 
tion and  his  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  is  satisfied,  if  when  he 
has  come  to  maturity  or  is  an  old  man  he  attains  to  some 
settled  opinions  on  the  subject.  As  much  as  to  say,  re- 
ligion is  a  speculation,  not  a  thing  of  practise,  which  one 
should  begin  to  practise  at  the  first  dawn  of  reason.  Mr. 
Derby  has  no  conception  of  fiiith,  and  speaks  only  of  grad- 
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ually  maturing  "  religious  opinions/'  Does  he  regard  re- 
ligion, revelation,  the  truth  and  grace  of  Qod  as  an  opinion  ? 
Does  he  talk  about  his  right  to  guide  the  opinions  of  his 
son  ?  And  reducing  all  religion  to  an  opinion^  does  he 
think  his  Letters  against  the  Church  of  Borne,  can  have 
the  least  conceivable  value  ?  You  cannot  refute  opinion 
by  opinion.  You  dischurch  the  Church  of  Rome  only  by 
opposing  to  her  the  true  Church.  If  you  oppose  to  her 
only  no-Church,  you  oppose  to  her  only  a  negation,  that  is, 
nothing  at  all,  and  nothing  refutes  nothing. 

It  appears  that  the  son  in  writing  to  his  mother,  had 
said,  '^  Catholic  means  universal,  and  Episcopalianism  exists 
only  in  England,  and  a  small  part  of  America,  and  if  you 
can  point  me  to  a  place  in  the  world  (where  men  have  any 
idea  of  the  Christian  religion)  where  Eoman  Catholicism 
does  not  exist,  then  I  will  turn  Protestant."  This  asser- 
tion the  author  thinks  betrays  a  strange  want  of  informa- 
tion, and  proceeds  to  inform  the  young  student — 

"  Now  Europe,  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  world,  contains 
three  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  in  two 
thirds  qf  it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  virtually  no  existence^ 
namely,  in 

Russia,  containing  2,000,000        square  miles,* 

Sweden  and  Norway  291,000  " 

Turkey  210,000  " 

Total,  2,601,000  '' 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  a  divided  empire  over  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  miles  only,  and  does  not  embrace 
half  the  people  of  Europe.  The  Greek  Church  has  nearly  as  many 
worshippers  in  Europe  as  the  Roman,  and  controls  exclusively  more 
than  half  the  territory  of  Europe,  and  about  all  the  Christian  church- 
es of  Asia,  The  Roman  Church  is  in  a  minority  also  in  Africa  and 
America^ 

But  the  son  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
no  spot  of  land  on  the  earth  where  Catholicity  is  not 
held  and  professed.  He  simply  meant  that  there  is 
no  country  where  men  profess  the  Christian  religion  in 
which  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  embraced.  This  is  true, 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  though  persecuted,  does  exist  in 

♦  Except  the  Polish  Province. 
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Russia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey.  There  is  a  Catholic  Church  at 
St.  Petersbui^h,  also  at  Stockholm,  and  there  are  Catho- 
lics even  in  Norway.  There  is  a  Catholic  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  more  than  a  million  of  Catholics  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  father,  it  seems  to  us,  has  a  stranger 
want  of  information  than  the  son.  Besides,  all  these  coun- 
tries were  Christianized  by  Catholics,  and  they  have  ceased 
to  be  Catholic  only  by  the  tyranny  of  the  temporal  au- 
thorities. The  civil  government  in  them  all  except  Turkey, 
prohibits  the  making  of  converts  to  the  Church,  and  the 
return  of  individuals  to  Catholicity  under  severe  divil  pains 
and  penalties.  It  is  somewhat  edifying  to  find  our  author 
virtually  recognizing  Turkey  as  a  Christian  country. 

"  Again  you  say,  that  '  it  is  universally  conceded  that  no  Prot- 
estants, that  is,  dissenting  or  protesting  from  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  existed  before  tlie  time  of  Luther,  consequently  you  are  not 
apostolical.'  Have  you  never  read  of  (his  same  Greek  church  which 
claims  to  be  apostolic,  and  was  establishetl  at  Byzantium ;  have 
you  not  heard  of  Wickliffe,  of  the  Waldenses,  and  Albigensea,  or  to 
go  back  further,  are  you  not  aware  that  St.  Augustine  of  the  fifth 
century,  from  whom  the  A  ugustines  take  their  name,  a  man  whose 
writings  are  preserved  and  treated  as  authorities  by  the  Roman  See, 
authorities  they  cannot  and  dare  not  reject,  was  Calvinistic  in  his 
doctrines  novf  extant  .^   Washeanadorer  ofthe  F/r^m  jl/ary/"  p.  3. 

That  St.  Augustine  was  a  Calvinist  or  Calvin  an 
Augustinian  is  not  true,  and  Catholics  both  dare  deny  and 
do  deny  that  the  doctrines  extant  in  St.  Augustine's  wri- 
tings are  Calvinistic.  He  of  course  was  not  an  adorer  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  God,  or  a  Divinity,  nor  is  any  Catholic, 
yet  he  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  her  as  the  immaculate 
Mother  of  God  as  are  all  good  Catholics.  In  other  re- 
spects the  father's  answer  to  the  rash  assertion  pf  the  son 
may  pass,  although  the  Albigenses  were  more  properly 
Pagans  than  dissenting  or  protesting  Christians.  We  have 
met  dimilar  statements  to  that  of  the  son  in  some  Catholic 
writers,  but  always  with  pain.  There  are  ignorant  men 
even  amongst  Catholics  who  occasionally  make  assertions 
which  the  better  informed  regret.  There  was  before  Lu- 
ther no  class  of  heretics  called  Protestants,  but  heretics 
have  always  abounded  in  every  age  of  the  Church  from  St, 
Peter  down  to  our  own  times,  and  it  is  not  true  that  till 
Luther  there  were  no  dissenters  or  protestors  against  the 
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authority  of  the  Pope.  Luther  broached  no  novelty,  and 
Protestantism  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  more  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Church  than  was  Arianism. 

The  learned  Jurist  contends  that  St.  Paul  visited  Eng- 
land and  founded  the  English  Church.  We  have  seen  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  this  visit ;  but  if  he  did  visit  Eng- 
land, it  is  not  likely  he  founded  a  Church  there  different 
from  that  founded  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter  and  himself.  If 
the  Church  of  England  could  justly  claim  St.  Paul  for 
its  founder,  I  do  not  see  what  that  would  avail  it,  for  the 
Apostles  all  worked  in  unity,  and  St.  Paul  himself  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  rebukes  those  who  say,  ^^  I  am 
for  Paul,  I  for  ApoUos,  and  I  for  Cephas."  St.  Paul 
would  be  the  first  to  disown  those  who  would  seek  to  use 
his  name  as  a  justification  for  their  schism.  But  the  Eng- 
lish Church  every  body  knows  does  not  derive  from  the 
old  British  Church  which  existed  in  England  prior  to  the 
Saxon  invasion,  but  from  the  Church  founded  by  St.  Aus- 
tin, sent  with  his  forty  monks  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  I.  to 
convert  the  Pagan  Saxons  and  Angles,  for  whose  conver- 
sion the  old  British  Christians  refused  to  labor. 

"  We  learn,  at  all  events,  from  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  of  England,  who  cites  the  venerable  Bede,  that  when  Pope 
Gregory,  in  the  seventh  century,  sent  Austin  to  England  to  convert 
the  Saxons,  he  found  Christian  churches  which  had  been  established 
there  for  centuries,  entirely  unknown  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who 
punned  upon  the  Angles  as  *  angels,'  and  upon  Deira  their  home 
as   'Dei  Ira.'"     p.  4. 

Lingard  does  not  say  that  St.  Austin  found  "  Churches 
which  had  been  established  for  centuries  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  and  that  they  were  not  unknown 
to  St.  Gregory  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  St. 
Austin  a  mission  to  them,  and  them  an  order  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  fPhe 
pretence  that  there  was  a  Church  in  England  independent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  always  persisting  down  to  the  Re- 
formation, and  from  which  the  present  Anglican  Church, 
if  Church  it  can  be  called,  is  derived,  is  simply  moonshine, 
and  if  it  were  founded,  it  would  only  prove  all  the  more 
conclusively  that  the  present  Establishment  is  separated 
from  the  Apostolical  communion. 
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"The  English  church  would  not  allow  the  Pope  to  appoint 
bishops,  or  consecrate  them  at  Rome,  but  merely  to  send  the 
Pallium  or  Vesture ;  it  refused  Peter  Pence,  and  in  other  re- 
spects questioned  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  washed  itself  from 
abuses  that  had  crept  in,  at  the  Reformation.  You  ask  where  were 
the  Protestants  for  many  centuries  after  our  Saviour  ?  The  reply 
doubtless  is,  they  were  gradually  giving  way  to  the  abuses,  and 
encroachments,  and  grasping  policy  of  the  Roman  See,  ever  ex- 
tending its  arms;  or  I  might  add,  the  subject  is  forcibly  if  not 
elegantly  illustrated,  by  the  answer  of  the  English  boy  to  the  Irish. 
The  latter  asked.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  church  before  the 
Reformation  ?  The  English  boy  replies.  In  the  same  condition 
you  were  in  before  your  face  was  washed  this  morning."*    pp.  4,  6. 

The  author  makes  here  a  slight  mistake.  He  confounds 
the  Church  in  England  with  the  English  government. 
The  Church  in  England  never  refused  to  allow  the  Pope  to 
appoint  Bishops  or  to  consecrate  them  at  Kome ;  whether  the 
English  monarch  or  government  did  or  did  not,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  The  Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
princes,  as  such,  have  no  rightful  authority  in  or  over  it. 
The  cant  about  the  grasping  policy  of  the  Holy  See,  is 
quite  out  of  date  in  this  nineteenth  century.  The  "  grasp- 
ing,''  it  is  well  known,  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  temporal 
power,  till  finally  Henry  the  wife-slayer  grasped  the  whole 
spiritual  authority  and  compelled  a  timid  and  venal  clergy, 
and  a  still  more  venal  Parliament  to  declare  him,  ex  officio j 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  spirituals  as 
well  as  in  temporals,  and  reduced  the  English  Church  to 
a  mere  function  of  the  state,  and  its  prelates  to  simple 
chefs  de  police.  The  witty  anecdote  originally  from  that 
model  Protestant  John  Wilkes,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Der- 
by's note,  we  let  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  Yet  a  Church 
with  a  dirty  face  it  strikes  us  is  as  good  as  no  Church  at 
all,  for  it  must  needs  lack  the  essential  note  of  sanctity. 

"  You  speak  of  ^  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  fourteen  centuries.'  Where  was  that  unity  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church  separated?" 

***  This  striking  illustration  originated  with  the  celebrated  Jolm 
Wilkes.  When  asked  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  *  Where  was  your 
chnrcli  before  Luther?'  he  inquired,  *Did  you  wash  your  face'tliis 
morning?'  'Yes,'  was  the  response,  and  then  came  the  significant 
reply,  *  Where  was  your  face  hefore  it  was  washed  ? ' "  , 
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Where  the  unity  of  Great  Britain  was,  when  the  British 
Colonies,  now  the  United  States,  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  proclaimed  their  independence.  The 
Greeks  in  separating  from  the  Holy  See  lost  unity,  but  the 
Holy  See  did  not.  It  remained  in  its  unity  and  integrity, 
but  those  separated  became  Schismatics,  severed  from  the 
central  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  authority.  If 
South  Carolina  or  any  other  State  should  secede  from  the 
Union  it  would  lose  its  Federal  unity,  but  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  not  lose  its  unity.  So  eminent  a  jurist  as 
Mr.  Derby,  and  the  president,  treasurer,  or  director  of  so 
many  railroad  corporations  ought  to  be  able  to  understand 
so  much  as  that. 

"  Where  was  its  unity  when  St.  Augustine,  still  a  calen- 
dar Saint,  preached  Calvinistic  sermons?"  We  cannot 
tell,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  St.  Augustine  never 
preached  such  sermons.  "  Where  was  its  unity  when  the 
Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  professing  different  doc- 
trines, divided  the  Church,  and  anathematized  eachother  ?  '* 
When  was  that  time  ?  We  never  heard  of  it  before.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  may  have  differed  on  some 
open  questions,  and  disputed  with  more  or  less  of  warmth, 
but  they  never  professed  different  doctrines.  They  held  and 
preached  the  same  faith.  "  Where  was  its  unity  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Iconoclasts  and  image-worshippers, 
which  divided  the  Church  ?  "  Where  it  was  before  and  is 
now.  The  struggle  did  not  divide  the  Church  ;  it  simply 
separated  the  Iconoclasts  from  the  Church.  The  struggle 
of  the  Church  with  the  Iconoclasts  no  more  broke  her  unity 
than  her  struggle  with  Mahometans,  Arians,  or  Pagans. 
In  it  men  broke  away  from  unity,  placed  themselves  out  of 
unity,  as  the  English  did  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his  lovely 
daughter  Elizabeth  ;  but  they  did  not  break  the  unity  of  the 
Church  herself,  for  that  always  subsisted  in  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  See. 

"  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  great  Koman  Catholic 
Articles  of  faith,  transubstantiation,  indulgences,  and  Pur- 
gatory, are  of  modem  introduction  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Creed  ?  "  No,  nor  you  either,  most  learned  jurist,  but  un- 
learned theologian.  "  And  that  the  adoration  and  prayers 
to  the  Virgin,  are  long  subsequent  to  St.  Augustine  ?  "  No, 
I  am  aware  of  no  such  thing.     But  are  you  not  aware,  my 
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dear  sir,  that  all  these  ftssumptions  of  yours  are  as  ground- 
less as  your  claims  to  have  gone  to  the  "  fountainheads  ?  " 
Why,  sir,  you  are  by  no  means  well  posted  up  in  the  con- 
troversy in  which  paternal  aflfection  has  prompted  you  so 
rashly  to  engage.  Learned  Protestants,  who  do  know  some- 
thing of  the  present  state  of  that  controversy,  will  only 
laugh  at  you  or  pity  you.  Tour  assumptions  have  been 
reftited  so  often  that  intelligent  Protestants  would  be 
ashamed  to  make  them.  You  are  some  two  centuries  or 
more  behind  the  age,  and  seem  to  have  picked  up  your  eru- 
dition from  shallow  anti-Popery  lecturers  and  pamphleteers. 
What  you  say  might  impose  upon  a  backwoods  boy  of  some 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  when  he  sees  a  priest  looks 
for  his  horns  ;  but  if  you  would  talk  to  men,  you  must  say 
something  more  substantial  and  less  stale. 

"  Have  you  never  read  of  the  great  division  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  and  the  more  re- 
cent division  between  the  Montane  and  Transmontane  par- 
ties ?  "  We  presume  Master  Derby  had  never  read  of  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  except  in  the  work  of  some  blundering 
Protestant  writing  about  what  he  did  not  understand. 
Bless  your  soul,  dear  Derby,  the  Jesuits  are  an  order,  not  a 
sect,  and  the  Jansenists  are  not  Boman  Catholics,  but 
heretics  anathematized  by  the  Church.  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  Boman  Catholics  being  divided  between  Jesuits  and 
Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  or  Anabaptists,  as  to  talk  of  their 
being  divided  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  As  to  Mon- 
tane and  Transmontane  parties  in  the  Church,  we  have 
never  heard  of  them.  In  the  time  of  the  French  Be  volu- 
tion there  was  a  party  called  the  Mountain,  and,  if  we  re- 
collect aright,  there  was  also  a  Montane  party  in  ancient 
Athens  ;  but  we  never  before  heard  of  Catholics  being  di- 
vided into  the  dwellers  on  the  mountain,  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Pray  are  the  Montanes 
the  Swiss,  the  Savoyards,  or  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  ? 
Which  side  of  the  mountain,  whatever  mountain  is  intended, 
dwell  the  Transmontanes  ?  The  author,  I  presume,  has 
reference  to  what  in  France  are  called  Gallicans  and  the 
Ultramontanes,  and  in  Bome,  Bomans  and  Ultramontanes 
or  Gallicans.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  few  Catholics,  relics 
of  a  by-gone  age,  who  speculatively  deny  that  the  Papal  de- 
finitions are  irreformable  before  being  expressly  or  tacitly 
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accepted  by  the  Church  ;  but  thej'  never  divided  Boman 
Catholics  into  two  parties,  because  the  dispute  was  not  con- 
C/eming  a  matter  defined  to  be  of  faith.  Catholic  unity  im- 
plies unity  in  faith,  in  charity,  and  in  submission  to  one  and 
the  same  authority,  but  no  Catholic  ever  pretended  that  it 
implies  unity  in  matters  of  opinion,  or  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  is  allowed  as  to  questions  not  of  faith.  There  are 
Catholics  who  are  monarchists,  and  warmly  support  Louis 
Napoleon  ;  there  are  others,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  staunch 
republicans,  and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  American  liberty. 
Yet  we  are  both  united  in  this,  that  the  good  Catholic  must 
loyally  obey  the  legitimate  government  or  the  legally  existing 
political  Older  of  his  country.  So  I  may  prefer  joast  beef  and 
my  neighbor  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  for  dinner,  without 
breaking  Catholic  unity.  All,  whether  Galileans  or  Ultra- 
montan^s,  must  obey  the  Pope  in  all  spiritual  matters,  and 
the  difference  of  opinion  between  them  does  not  break  the 
unity  of  faith  or  charity.  "  And  are  not  the  differences 
between  those  parties  altogether  more  serious  than  those 
between  High  and  Low  Church  ?  "  That  is  high  and  low 
Church  among  Episcopalians.  Certainly  not :  for  the  differ- 
ences between  high  and  low  Church  touch  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Church.  High  Church  asserts  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  bishops,  and  maintains  sine  Episcopo,  sine  Ecdesia; 
Low  Church  denies  the  divine  institution  of  Bishops,  or  at 
least  that  Bishops  are  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  concludes  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  may 
be  really  a  Church  and  have  all  that  is  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence as  the  Church  of  Christ.  Galileans  and  other  Cath- 
olics agree  in  asserting  the  divine  institution  of  the  Papacy, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  Supreme  Pastor  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Church,  and  differ  simply  as  to  the  reforma- 
bility  or  non-reformability  of  the  Papal  definitions  prior  to 
the  assent  of  the  Church, — a  difference  which  is  speculative 
rather  than  practical,  because  the  Galilean  who  should  re- 
claim against  a  Papal  definition,  or  maintain  that  any  Papal 
definition  actually  given,  is  erroneous,  would  be  ipso  fado 
excommunicated. 

^*  And  wboD  you  speak  of  miracles,  do  you  believe  io  the  holy 
coat  of  Treves,  and  in  the  tears  which  flow  from  the  eyes  of  statues 
in  whose  hollow  heads  fishes  are  swimming."  p.  6. 
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What  connection  is  there  between  miracles  and  the  Holy 
Coat  or  Tunic,  said  to  be  of  our  Lord,  preserved  at  Treves  ? 
Nobody  pretends,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  sacred 
relic  is  preserved  by  a  miracle.  Its  genuineness  is  a  simple 
question  of  historical  evidence,  as  much  so  as  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  coat  or  sword  of  Washington  pre- 
served at  the  seat  of  our  Federal  government.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  deny  its  genuineness  till  he  has  investigated  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  and  no  man  is  bound  to  believe  its 
genuineness  unless  he  finds  the  historical  evidence  sufficient. 
Its  genuineness  is  not  a  Catholic  dogma. 

**  You  speak  of  casting  out  devils.  It  seems  to  me  that  too  much 
presumption  and  8e]f-€onfidence  without  knowledge,  are  the  modem 
and  most  dangerous  devils,  and  the  true  mode  to  cast  them  out,  is 
to  approach  this  great  subject  of  religion  with  humility  and  difBdence, 
to  pav  somA'espect  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  lived  twenty 
or  thirty  years  longer  than  yourself,  and  then  to  investigate  the  great 
question  of  religion  coolly,  cautiously,  prayerfully,  and  thoroughly, 
and  not  decide  first  and  learn  afterwards.^'    p.  6. 

We  are  afraid  the  learned  jurist  must  have,  if  his 
doctrine  is  correct,  two  very  big  devils  in  him,  for  he  has 
as  much  presumption  and  self-confidence  as  any  man  we 
have  recently  met  with.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  if  be  had  himself  approached  this  great  ques- 
tion of  religion  with  something  of  the  diffidence  and  humil- 
ity which  he  recommends  to  his  son.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  supposing  that  devils  possess  people  at  the 
present  day  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles, or  that  the  Church  should  have  power  to  exorcise  or 
cast  them  out.  Mr.  Derby,  I  believe,  hails  originally  from 
Salem,  and  should,  therefore,  speak  with  modesty  on  the 
subject  of  dasmonology.  He  bias  his  office  in  Boston,  and 
he  should  take  care  and  not  disturb  the  ghost  of  the  ven- 
erable Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Puritan 
New  England.  Did  not  the  Devil,  in  open  day,  from  the 
Doctor's  very  pulpit,  and  before  the  whole  godly  assembly, 
take  the  good  preacher's  sermon,  or  a  leaf  from  the  sermon 
he  was  preaching,  and  fly  away  with  it  out  of  the  pulpit 
window  ?  ,  And  has  not  the  learned  Puritan  recorded  it  and 
other  more  wonderful  Devil's  pranks  in  his  renowned  Mag- 
nalia?    Do  not  blame  your  son,  a  child  of  Salem,  for  wish- 
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ing  to  find  a  Church  that  has  the  power  to  east   out 
devils. 

But  we  pass  to  the  second  Letter.  The  first  thing  we 
remark  in  this  is  the  author's  method  of  going  to  ''tlje 
fountainheads."     He  says  to  his  son  : — 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  early  fathers  and 
writers,  who  are  recognized  as  liigh  authorities  by  the  Catholic 
church,  and  are  deferred  to  by  both  Greek,  Romish,  and  Protestant 
churches.  I  mean  the  great  men  who  wrote  in  the  first  four  centu- 
ries before  the  dark  ages,  namely,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Origen,  Augus- 
tine, Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Eusebius,  and  Tertullian  ;  but 
as  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  one  of  the  books  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  copious  extracts  from  the  others,  made  by  Jewell,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Salbbury,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
full  reference  to  book  and  page,  I  shall  quote  them  in  discussion. 

"  The  Augustine  I  cited,  and  propose  to  cite,  is  not  Jansen,  who 
signs  himself  Augustinus^  because  he  adopts  the  viewsi^f  St.  Augus- 
tine, but  the  old  saint  himself,  whom  you  mention  "as  the  clearest  of 
witnesses,"  although  I  can  find  no  proof  in  his  writings  that  he  was, 
as  you  seem  to  suppose,  a  devout  worshipper,  in  the  Romish  sense, 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary."     pp.  8,  9. 

Here  we  learn  that  the  learned  jurist  really  has  in  his  pos- 
session one  of  St.  Augustine's  books; — why  could  he  not  have 
told  us  which  one  ?  He  has  also  copious  extracts  from 
others, — ^whether  the  other  books  of  St.  Augustine  or  the 
other  writers  he  names,  he  does  not  inform  us, — made  by 
the  Anglican  Jewell,  a  real  jewel  of  a  Protestant,  one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  bishops.  In  this  and-  these  *' copious 
extracts"  he  is  unable  to  find  that  St.  Augustine  worshipped, 
in  the  Catholic  sense,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Very 
likely;  and  therefore  it  is  very  certain  that  this  great 
Saint  did  not  venerate  the  Mother  of  Godl  But  what  an 
example  does  this  anti-Catholic  jurist  set  to  his  son.  He 
tells  him  he  has  gone  to  the  fountainheads,  and  tested  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  not  by  the  writings  of  her  opponents, 
but  by  those  writers  she  herself  appeals  to  as  authorities, 
and  yet  he  has  gone,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  book  of 
St.  Augustine,  only  to  such  fierce  anti-Catholic  authors  as 
Jewell  and  Barrow.  Is  this  the  example  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty a  father  owes  his  children  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
Anglican  divines  are  the  least  trustworthy  of  all  known 
writers  in  their  citations  of  the  Fathers  ?  And  can  a  man 
pretend  that  he  draws  from  the  fountainheads,  when  he 
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has  consulted  them  only  in  the  one-sided  and  garbled  extracts 
made  by  these  unscrupulous  authors  ?  Certainly  Mr.  Derby 
was  right  when  he  told  us  that  he  wrote  these  Letters  for  a 
special  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent  his  son  from  joining  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  evident  that  he  never  wrote  them 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  his  son's  mind,  or  of  serving 
the  cause  of  truth  and  honesty.  He  writes  not  even  as  a 
jurist,  a  lawyer,  but  simply  as  a  pettifogger. 

^  And  first,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  argument  against 
the  Romish  church  being  the  true  one,  derived  from  history  and 
travels.  You  will  find  the  current  of  evidence  nearly  irresistible, 
that  in  those  countries  where  it  has  prevailed,  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion have  been  retarded,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  sadly 
depressed.  Compare  England  since  the  Reformation  for  three  cen- 
turies, with  England  for  three  centuries  before,  and  see  what  a  stride 
she  has  made,  from  a  poor  and  obscure  island,  with  her  land 
engrossed  by  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  her  people  depressed, 
degraded,  and  ignorant.  Look  at  the  leap  she  has  made  since  she 
shook  oflf  these  incumbrances.  Look  at  the  progress  of  population, 
wealth,  industry,  and  art,  at  the  islands  and  territories  she  has  sub- 
dued and  settled,  at  her  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  the  diffusion  of  her 
race,  language,  and  religion  throughout  the  world.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  in  one  century  more^  the  Protestants  speaking  the 
English  tongue  will  exceed  three  hundred  millions,  and  outnumber 
the  present  members  of  both  Greek  and  Romish  churches ;  and  what 
is  one  century  compared  with  the  eighteen  preceding  centuries? 
Again,  compare  Italy,  the  ancient  seat  of  arts  and  power,  depressed 
and  degraded  and  impoverished  under  the  Papal  see  for  twelve  cen- 
turies, with  the  Protestant  States  of  Holland,  won  from  the  sea,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States,  in  which  last  the  Protestants 
stand  as  ten  to  one  compared  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  •  Compare 
Spain,  broken  down  by  the  inquisition  and  absorption4)fland  by  the 
priesthood  and  by  Romish  observances,  with  England  and  Holland, 
and  mark  the  progress  of  France  since  the  estates  of  the  church 
were  alienated,  and  recur  to  the  losses  both  France  and  Spain  sus- 
tained, the  former  by  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  survivors,  and  the  latter  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
who  were  so  long  the  depositaries  of  learning,  and  that  barbarous 
interdict  upon  all  freedom  of  thought,  the  inquisition.  But  I  thank 
God,  even  the  Romish  church  is  now  abandoning  the  auto  dafe  and 
the  grand  inquisitor."     pp.  9,  10. 

Argal  the  Catholic  Church  is  false,  and  argal,  again, 
we  may  add,  Christianity  is  a  delusion,  for  there  are  more 
Pagans  in  China  than  Christians  in  the  whole  world,  notwith- 
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standing  Christianity  has  been  preached  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries. Nay,  there  are  more  Pagans  and  Mahometans  in  the 
British  empire  than  Christians,  and  more  Catholics  than 
Protestants.  Moreover,  whence  knows  our  fierce  anti-Cath- 
olic author  that  these  three  hundred  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people,  who  are  to  be  a  century  hence,  will  not 
be  all  good  Catholics,  and  devout  children  of  Mary?  What 
conclusion  can  one  draw  from  a  future  contingent  event, 
which  may  never  happen  ?  Would  not  Mr.  Derby  do  well 
to  remember  the  fable  of  the  milk-maid,  which  he  and  I 
both  read  when  we  were  boys,  and  not  count  his  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched  ? 

The  comparison  of  England  for  three  centuries  since 
the  Reformation  with  England  for  three  centuries  before 
that  event  is  one  from  which  no  Catholic  will  shrink.  Rela- 
tively to  the  Continental  powers,  England  to-day  is  not 
greater  than  she  was  in  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince,  that 
of  Henry  V.,  or  that  of  Henry  VII.;  and  if  she  were,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  cause  is  Protestantism.  The 
argument,  post  hoc,  ergo  proter  hoc,  is  not  usually  regarded 
as  valid.  England  was  not  a  poor  and  obscure  island  prior 
to  the  Reformation.  Her  land,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
was  engrossed  by  monasteries  and  nunneries,  if  you  please, 
but  monasteries  and  nunneries  are  superior  at  feast  to  gin- 
shops  and  work-houses.  The  Church  lands  were  the  best 
cultivated  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Church  vassals 
were  far  better  oflF  than  those  of  lay  lords.  The  lands  were 
put  to  a  good  use,  and  yielded  as  good  a  return  as  any 
others,  and  the  monks  and  nuns  did  not  spend  more  on 
themselves  and  were  not,  under  any  point  of  view,  more 
useless  to  ftxe  community  than  the  present  Anglican  pre- 
lates and  landlords.  In  some  sense,  the  people  may  have 
been  depressed,  ignorant,  degraded,  but  not  peculiarly  so 
on  Church  lands,  nor  so  much  so  as  the  mass  of  them  are 
at  present.  Mr.  Derby  is  a  celebrated  railroad  financier, 
and  of  course  is  a  carnal  Jew  in  his  sympathies,  and  finds 
it  difficult  to  appreciate  any  but  material  goods.  Business 
is  his  religion,  and  money  his  god.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  him  to  rise  in  his  conceptions  above  trade  and  indus- 
try. He  measures  the  well-being  of  a  State  by  the  amount 
of  business  it  transacts,  and  can  conceive  no  more  worthy 
object  for  a  people  than  the  development  of  its  material 
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resources.  His  Very  spiritualism  is  materialized,  and  hence 
as  Great  Britain  is  remarkable  for  her  business  operations, 
he  supposes  that  she  is  the  divinest  nation  on  earth.  But 
it  were  well  for  him  to  ask,  "What  doth  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 

We  are,  as  our  readers  know,  far  enough  from  maintain- 
ing the  perfection  of  mediaBval  society,  and  far  enough,  too, 
from  thinking  lightly  of  political  and  social  well-being ;  but 
we  know  no  more  immoral  or  deleterious  system  than  the 
commercial  and  industrial  system  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Great  Britain,  and  which  is  rapidly  involving  the 
whole  civilized  world  in  its  meshes.  We  know  the  system 
is,  for  the  present,  all-powerful,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  subvert  it.  It  must  have  its  day,  and  perhaps  Provi- 
dence will  bring  good  out  of  it,  or  compel  it  to  contribute 
to  something  far  preferable  to  itself.  But  we  do  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  it.  We  know  its  hollowness, 
and  its  corrupting  influences.  It  builds  up  a  hard-hearted, 
purse-proud,  vain,  ignorant,  and  luxurious  middle  class,  but 
adds  nothing  to  the  amenities  of  social  life,  or  to  the  enjoy* 
ments,  the  independence,  and  contentment  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United 
States  and  the  discovery  of  the  California  gold  mines  have 
given  an  immense  activity  to  trade  and  speculation,  but 
the  gain  has  not  equalled  the  loss.  California  probably  has 
not  yet  returned  to  the  older  States  what  it  has  taken  from 
them,  and  were  the  balance  struck,  we  doubt  not  she  would 
be  found  largely  in  debt.  The  premature  loss  of  life  in  the 
settlement  of  that  State  and  the  working  of  its  mines  would 
surpass  that  of  the  Allies  in  their  recent  war  with  Russia. 
The  luxurious  habits  created  by  the  additional  stimulus 
given  to  trade  are  as  destructive  to  human  life  in  our  own 
country  as  would  be  a  permanent  state  of  war  with  a  first- 
class  power,  and  the  vice  and  immorality,  the  dishonesty, 
and  recklessness  in  business  transactions  are  far  greater  than 
war  generates,  and  without  any  of  those  high  and  chival- 
rous qualities  which  war  develops.  Men  cannot  give 
themselves  up  body  and  soul  to  mammon-worship  without 
paying  dear  for  it.  We  are  purchasing  our  material  pros- 
perity at  an  exorbitant  cost,  and  our  railroads  are  built  at 
a  waste  of  human  life  not  less  than  was  occasioned  by  the 
si^  of  Sebastopol.     The  average  working  life  of  the  Irish 
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laborers  on  our  public  works  was,  a  few  years  ago,  only 
about  four  years,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  improvement  since.  The  case  stands  no  better  with 
Great  Britain.  She  has  sunk  more  capital  in  her  railw^ays 
than  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  mass  of  her  laborers  are 
sustain^  only  just  above  the  starving  point,  and  the  failure 
of  our  cotton  crop  for  a  single  year,  and  the  loss  of  her 
trade  with  us  for  the  same  length  of  time,  would  reduce  her 
to  as  low  a  state  as  Franco  was  placed  in  by  the  battle  of 
Agin  court,  and  would  be  far  worse  for  her  than  a  Water- 
loo defeat. 

In  the  industrial  order  England  has  developed  energies 
which  we  admire,  but  we  do  not  stand  much  in  awe  of  Eng- 
land's greatness,  or  see  in  her  anything  to  commend  Fro- 
testantism  to  our  love  or  respect.  Politically,  England 
deservedly  stands  high,  but  in  all  that  pertains  to  civil  ad- 
ministration she  stands  lowest  on  the  scale  of  European  na- 
tions. We  do  not  like  the  political  constitution  of  France, 
but  the  civil  administration  is  admirable.  Great  Britain  has 
advanced  in  the  material  order  while  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Italian  republics  have  declined  ;  we  do  not  deny  it. 
But  religion  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Spain  and 
Portugal  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  glory  were 
far  more  Catholic  than  they  are  now.  The  Italian  Repub- 
lics when  they  were  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial 
states  of  the  world  were  Catholic,  more  thoroughly  Catholic 
than  they  are  incur  days.  The  changes  which  have  placed 
Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  and  trading 
world  have  been  eflFected  by  changes  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  whether  good  or  bad  say  nothing  for  or  against  Catho- 
licity. A  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  would 
make  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake,  and  secure  the 
commercial  supremacy  to  France,  while  it  would  raise  up 
Greece  and  revive  Italy.  A  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
in  Central  America,  would  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Let  Mr.  Derby  look  into  matters 
like  these,  which  come  more  in  his  line  than  ours,  and  he 
may  explain  the  contrasts  he  talks  about  without  raising 
any  theological  question. 

We  have  always  been  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  learned 
and  eloquent  Mend  of  ours,  made  in  a  public  lecture,  that 
the  Protestant  argument  against  Catholicity  derived  from 
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the  superior  material  prosperity  of  Protestant  to  Catholic 
nations,  proves  too  much,  if  any  thing,  for  in  material  pros- 
perity no  modem  nation  has  equalled  several  of  the  great 
Pagan  nations  of  antiquity.  The  argument,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  proves  that  Christianity  is  false,  not  merely  that 
•Catholicity  is  not  true  Christianity.  But  we  have  no  space 
to  continue  this  subject  further  at  present.  We  have  com- 
menced elsewhere  in  this  number  a  series  of  papers  in  which 
we  intend  to  discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  all  the 
thoroughness  we  are  capable  of.  We  will  simply  add  now 
that  the  philosophic  student  of  history,  though  he  will  find 
much  in  Catholic,  or  so-called  Catholic  states,  which  he 
cannot  but  censure,  will  attribute  whatever  is  objection- 
able in  these  states  to  causes  operating  independently  of  reli- 
gion, and  hold  the  political  and  civil  authorities,  instead  of 
the  Church,  responsible  for  them.  We  do  not  recognize  all 
we  meet  with  in  these  states  as  Catholic,  and  we  are  not 
bound  to  defend  all  that  is  done  in  them  even  by  Church- 
men. The  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  acting  as  statesmen  or 
politicians  is  to  be  judged  precisely  as  if  they  were  laymen. 
We  do  not  admit  that  the  Church  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct as  statesmen  of  a  Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  a  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  Cardinal  Dubois,  or  a  Cardinal 
Fleury.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Derby  and  other  Protes- 
tants would  understand  this,  and  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Church  «w  a  corporation,  and  individual  members 
of  the  Church  acting  on  their  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Derby 
in  his  connection  with  Railway  Corporations  has  had,  we  pre- 
sume, frequent  occasion  to  make  an  analogous  distinction. 
He  would  think  it  very  hard  if  the  courts  were  to  hold  the 
Corporation  responsible  for  its  servants,  when  disregarding 
its  instructions,  and  acting  against  its  orders.  When  the 
accident  is  occasioned  by  the  sole  fault  of  the  servant  the 
Corporation  cannot  be  bound,  at  least  so  Mr.  Derby  under- 
stands the  law.  Let  him  apply  the  same  principle  in  judg- 
ing the  conduct  of  Catholic  states  and  statesmen,  and  the 
difficulty  he  conjures  up  will  vanish. 

We  have  hardly  opened  our  criticism  upon  Mr.  Derby's 
Letters.  He  gave  us  a  copy  on  condition  that  we  would 
give  them  a  thorough  dissection,  and  in  accepting  it  we 
promised  him  to  do  so.  We  intend  to  make  good  our  pro- 
mise, and  to  dissect  them  to  his  heart's  content.     But  we 
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have  exhausted  our  limits  for  the  present  number^  and  must 
reserve  further  criticisms  for  our  next  Review. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  apology  to  our  readers  for  spending 
so  much  time  on  so  feeble  a  work  is,  that  our  Protestant 
friends  would  feel  themselves  neglected  if  we  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  lucubrations  against  the  Church,  and  it  matters 
little  what  one  of  their  works  we  select  for  animadversion. 
Some  may  be  written  with  more  or  less  ability  than  others, 
but  they  all  raise  the  same  questions  and  amount  to  about 
the  same  thing.  The  Protestant  mind,  as  developed  in  our 
country,  is  much  better  adapted  to  financiering  than  to 
theological  controversy,  and  is  better  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  the  markets  than  as  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  calamity,  but  we  cannot  help  it,  and 
must  put  up  with  it  as  well  as  we  can.  We  must  take  Pro- 
testant controversialists  as  we  find  them. 


Art.  V. — The  Presidential  Election,    Parties  and  their 
Candidates. 

Ordinarily  we  avoid  the  discussion  of  mere  party  poli- 
tics, not  indeed  because  we  profess  neutrality,  but  because 
we  have  enough  other  subjects  to  discuss  which  we  regard 
as  more  important.  We  conduct  a  Catholic  periodical,  and 
we  are  principally  concerned  with  religious,  philosophical, 
and  historical  questions  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  ourselves 
debarred  from  the  discussion  of  any  political  question  that 
seems  to  us  worth  discussing,  and  we  hold  ourselves  free  to 
support  whatever  we  approve,  and  to  oppose  whatever  we 
disapprove,  irrespective  of  party  organization  or  party  obli- 
gations. 

As  Catholics,  we  belong  to  no  political  party,  and  wish 
to  hear  nothing  said  of  "  the  Catholic  vote."  We  know, 
and  wish  to  know,  no  Catholic  party  in  politics,  for  such  a 
party  could  only  tend  to  mix  our  holy  religion  up  with  the 
party  squabbles  of  the  day,  and  to  subject  our  venerable 
Prelates  and  clergy  to  the  domination  of  political  intriguers 
and  agitators.  We  have  no  political  interests,  sympathies, 
or  tendencies,  as  Catholics,  different  from  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  and  no  political  reason  for 
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forming  ourselves  into  a  distinct  or  separate  political 
party.  We  can  with  no  propriety  or  justice  form  such  a 
party,  and  we  have  and  can  have  no  respect  for  any  political 
party  that  would  distinguish  us  or  appeal  to  us  as  distin- 
guished from  the  great  body  of  American  voters.  We 
vote,  if  at  all,  as  American  citizens.  We  hold  our  rights  in 
this  country,  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  American  citizens,  and 
as  American  citizens  we  in  politics  address  others,  and 
choose  to  be  addressed.  We  want  no  man  appointed  to 
office  or  excluded  from  office  because  he  is  a  Catholic  or 
non-Catholic.  If  the  Catholic  is  the  better  man  take  him, 
if  the  non-Catholic  is  the  better  man  take  the  non-Catholic. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  equally  American  citizens, 
and  the  government  belongs  to  neither  in  their  distinctive 
character.  To  take  into  consideration  the  Catholicity  or 
non-Catholicity  of  a  candidate  for  any  office  under  our  Con- 
stitution is  to  introduce  a  foreign  element  into  our  politics, 
and  to  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  American  political  and  civil  order.  No  party  has 
the  right  to  do  it.  For  a  party  to  pledge  itself,  in  case  of 
success,  to  appoint  a  Catholic  to  a  high  office  or  a  number 
of  Catholics  to  minor  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Catholic  votes,  is  un-American,  and  disgraceful  to  itself ; 
andfor  Catholics  to  support  such  a  party  for  such  a  reason  is 
to  forget  their  duty  and  dignity  as  American  citizens.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  above  all  political  parties  and  temporal 
interests.  It  commands  every  Catholic  to  be  loyal  to  the 
country  and  discharge  faithfully  his  duty  as  a  citizen  ;  but 
it  leaves  every  one  free  to  vote  for  any  party  or  any  candi- 
date he  chooses,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  failing  in 
that  duty.  There  can,  in  a  country  like  ours,  be  rightfully 
no  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  party  in  politics,  because  the 
Constitution  and  laws  know  no  distinction  between  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics.  They  place  all  citizens  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  regard  their  religious  differences  as  above  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  If  Catholics  constitute  themselves 
into  a  Catholic  party  in  politics,  they  bring  into  politics 
what  with  us  is  and  can  be  no  poUtical  element ;  and  if 
non-Catholics  constitute  themselves  into  a  non- Catholic  or 
an  anti-Catholic  party,  they  do  the  same.  To  do  it  in 
either  case  is  un- American,  and  revolutionary  in  spirit  and 
tendency. 
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But  this  is  not  saying  that^  though  Catholics^  we  have 
no  political  preferences,  and  no  right  to  act  in  accordance 
with  those  preferences.  All  it  says  is,  that  our  preferences 
should  be  political,  and  rest  on  political  grounds.  We  no 
more  than  other  citizens  feel  or  can  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency now  in  the  field  is  elected.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
share  the  fears  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Union  entertained 
by  some  of  our  friends.  The  Union  is  less  easily  broken 
than  some  people  imagine.  It  is  not  a  rope  of  sand,  or  a 
china  vase.  There  is  no  party  in  the  country  strong  enough 
to  endanger  it.  It  is  .founded  in  the  interests,  the  sympa* 
thies,  the  convictions,  the  affections,  and  the  habits  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Whatever 
theories  we  may  adopt  as  to  the  reciprocal  relations  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  several  State  governments, 
we  are  practically  one  political  people,  and  such  we  shall 
remain.  When  I  meet  a  man  from  the  North  or  the  South, 
the  East  or  the  West,  I  meet  an  American,  a  countryman, 
with  whom  I  have  a  thousand  to  one  more  things  in  common 
than  I  have  with  the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  State. 
There  is  a  great  American  people  with  a  well-defined  na- 
tional character, — an  American  community,  with  a  real 
inherent  unity,  that  forms  the  basis  of  our  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  renders  the  Union  indissoluble,  till  we  cease  to 
be  a  living  people.  The  Union  strengthens  as  it  expands, 
and  grows  firmer  the  longer  it  lasts.  We  have  no  fears  as 
to  its  permanence,  and  we  regard  threats  or  predictions  of 
disunion,  come  they  from  what  quarter  they  may,  as  so 
much  breath  wasted.  It  can  survive  the  election  or  the 
defeat  of  any  one  of  the  present  presidential  candidates. 
Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  do  or  that  we  ought  to 
regard  the  questions  involved  in  the  presidential  campaign 
as  of  slight  importance.  We,  in  fact,  regard  them  as  of 
great  importance. 

We  are  no  alarmists,  and  are  far  from  regarding  every 
dispute  as  a  crisis,  yet  we  are  not  without  our  apprehen- 
sions. There  is  danger,  not  to  the  Union,  but  to  liberty. 
The  Union  is  safe,  for  that  is  not  our  weak  point.  The 
danger  we  have  to  guard  against  is  a  more  insidious  and  less 
apparent  danger.  It  comes  from  the  tendency,  now  so  very 
strong,  to  introduce  into  our  politics  non-political  elements, 
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and  to  extend  the  political  action  of  the  people  to  every 
department  of  human  activity.  The  principle  of  American 
Bepublicanism  is  that  power^  in  whose  hands  soever  lodged, 
is  limited,  that  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  by  political 
power  that  can  be  done  by  the  individual,  that  not  only 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  but  that  sove- 
reignty itself  is  limited,  and  that  there  are  questions 
which  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people 
even  in  convention  assembled.  The  American  system  re- 
cc^izes  no  absolute  or  unlimited  human  government, 
and  aims  to  restrict  the  political  power  to  certain  specific, 
well-defined  subjects.  This  is  its  boast,  and  is  its  peculiar 
glory.  It  withdraws  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  all 
questions  of  a  purely  individual,  moral,  or  religious  nature, 
and  leaves  them  to  the  individual  judgment  or  conscience, 
or  to  the  church  or  sect  of  the  individual's  choice.  This 
distinctive  feature  of  our  American  system  is  opposed  not 
solely  by  absolute  monarchy  or  Caesarism,  which  concen- 
trates the  power  of  the  state  .in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and 
declares  that  power  unlimited,  but  also  by  the  absolute 
democracy  defended  by  the  European  revolutionists  of  the 
old  Jacobin  and  modern  Mazzinian  school,  and  which,  un- 
happily, is  favored  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Press.  The  difference  between  Ameri- 
can Bepublicanism  and  Oriental  and  European  Ceesarism 
is  well  enough  understood,  but  the  distinction  between  it 
and  European  democracy  is  too  often  overlooked  by  our 
American  politicians.  Hence  there  is  growing  up  amongst 
us,  favored  by  our  sympathy  with  European  Liberals,  an 
un-American  doctrine,  that  the  people  are  absolutely  su- 
preme and  may  do  whatever  they  please,  that  they  have 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  of  whatever  name  or 
nature  that  do  or  can  arise,  and  that  whatever  is  popular 
is  divine, — a  doctrine  which  teaches  that  whatever  we  hold 
to  be  true  and  good  we  have  the  right  to  get,  if  we  can, 
enjoined,  and  whatever  we  hold  to  be  false  or  bad,  we 
may  get,  if  we  can,  prohibited  by  the  civil  law.  This  doc- 
trine brings  within  the  scope  of  the  political  and  civil  action 
of  the  people  every  moral  and  religious  question,  and  strikes 
a  mortal  blow  at  all  conceivable  individual  freedom.  Here 
is  the  danger  which  threatens  us, — a  danger  not  that  tho 
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Union  will  be  dissolved,  but  that  liberty  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  absolutism  of  the  state. 

Now  two  of  the  parties  struggling  for  power  represent 
this  doctrine  or  this  tendency  and  are  therefore  danger- 
ous to  liberty.  First  we  have  the  Know-Nothing  or  so- 
called  American  party,  whose  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  Millard  Fillmore.  This  party  is  objectionable  as  a  *'  dark 
lantern"  party,  as  a  secret  organization,  with  its  secret 
oaths,  pass-words,  &c.,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
notwithstanding  certain  pretences  to  the  contrary,  have 
been  abolished.  The  avowed  objects  of  this  party  are  two, 
the  exclusion  from  oflSce  of  all  naturalized  citizens,  and  all 
adherents  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  first  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  people  may  act  politically,  for  they  are  com- 
petent to  say  whether  foreigners  shall  or  shall  not  be  natu- 
ralized; but  there  is  meanness  in  attempting  to  do  by  a 
secret  organization  what  cannot  be  done  constitutionally, 
and  a  breach  of  good  faith  in  laying  down  a  rule  that  no 
man  of  foreign  birth  shall  fill  an  office,  after  having  natu- 
ralized him,  and  admitted  him  to  equal  rights  with  a 
natural-born  citizen.  The  naturalization  laws  are  no  doubt 
open  to  revision  or  even  repeal,  but  so  long  as  they  remain, 
a  party  making  a  distinction  between  natural-bom  and  nat- 
uralized citizens,  which  those  laws  do  not  make,  is  unwor- 
thy of  Americans,  and  is  in  its  spirit  unconstitutional  and 
illegal.  No  man  is  obligecl  to  vote  for  a  naturalized  any 
more  than  for  a  natural-born  citizen,  but  no  man  or  body 
of  men,  secret  organization,  or  midnight  conspiracy,  has  the 
right  by  intimidation  or  false  representations,  by  force  of  com- 
bination or  force  of  numbers,  to  prevent  me  from  voting  for 
any  citizen  I  choose,  nat  uralized  or  natural-bom,  for  any  office 
to  which  he  is  constitutionally  eligible.  I  am  as  American  in 
my  feelings  as  any  man  living,  but  where  the  Constitution  and 
laws  make  no  distinction  between  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  citizens,  I  will  make  none,  and  can  support  no  party 
that  would.  The  right  to  alter  the  naturalization  laws  is 
of  course  conceded,  lor  it  is  eminently  a  political  question; 
the  propriety  or  expediency  of  doing  it  is  another  question, 
but  a  question  that  becomes  less  and  less  important  in  pro- 
portion as  the  immigration  falls  oS. 

But  the  other  object  of  the  Know-Nothings  is  not  polit- 
ical, and  is  no  proper  subject  of  political  action.     It  is  the 
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exclusion  of  Catholics  from  office,  and  indeed  from  the  body 
politic.  We  have  no  fears  of  the  Catholics  being  disfran- 
chised. The  time  has  gone  by  when  that  could  be  done. 
But  the  attempt  of  a  political  party  to  do  it,  is  an  attempt 
to  introduce  into  the  politics  of  the  country  a  non-political 
element,  and  to  legislate  on  a  question  which  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  political  people.  Keligion 
under  the  American  system  is  free,  not  tolerated,  and  the 
state  has  no  authority  over  it,  and  can  make  no  one's  civil 
or  political  rights  dependent  on  his  religion.  We  cannot 
then  as  good  Americans  support  Mr.  Fillmore,  whatever 
his  respectability  as  a  man,  because  his  success  would  sanc- 
tion the  principle  that  the  people  politically  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  religion,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.  He  is,  unhappily  for  himself,  the  candidate 
of  an  un-American  party,  and  no  true-hearted  American, 
whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  whether  naturalized  or 
natural-borp,  can  with  a  good  conscience  vote  for  him,  save 
through  invincible  ignorance. 

Nor  can  we  as  loyal  and  intelligent  American  citizens 
support  John  C.  Fremont.  Col.  Fremont  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  candidate  of  the  Northern  Know-Nothings,  or  at 
least  of  the  great  body  of  them,  and  is  no  better  than  Mr. 
Fillmore  himself.  He  has  the  brand  of  Know-Nothingism 
on  his  forehead,  and  therefore  of  disloyalty  to  American 
principles.  If  he  deserves  it,  if  he  is  really  a  Know-Nothing, 
he  is  an  unfit  man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  government  and  the  execution  of  the  laws;  if  he  only 
afiects  to  agree  with  the  Know-Nothings,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  their  votes,  he  is  no  better  than  a  political  trick- 
ster, and  totally  unworthy  of  our  sufirages.  In  the  latter 
case  he  will  betray  his  friends,  in  the  former  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  either  case  is  no  fitting  representative  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  second  place,  CoL  Fremont  is 
the  candidate  of  the  so-called  Bepublicans,  that  is,  the 
Abolitionists  and  Free-soilers,  men  who  seek  to  bring  poli- 
tics to  their  aid  in  carrying  out  their  moral  crotchets.  In 
the  slaveholding  States,  acting  in  their  State  capacity, 
not  as  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  slavery  may  be  ^ 
political  question,  but  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
in  relation  to  Federal  politics,  it  is  a  non-political  question. 
Its  maintenance  or  its  suppression,  its  extension  or  its 
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restriction  is  simply  a  rcoral  question,  remitted  to  private 
judgment  or  conscience,  on  which  citizens  as  individuals 
may  hold  what  views  they  please,  but  on  which  they  have 
no  right  to  take  any  political  action  whatever.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  it  into  Federal  politics  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  politics  questions  which  are 
reserved  to  private  judgment,  private  conscience,  the  Church 
or  the  sect  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  is  an  attempt  t^ 
make  our  elections  turn  on  non-political  questions,  and 
is  a  blow  aimed  at  State  rights,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
individual  liberty.  The  principle  it  involves  is  the  absolut- 
ism of  the  state,  and  if  not  resisted  would  establish  under 
the  name  of  liberty  the  nrt>st  oppressive  of  all  despotisms. 
As  lovers  of  liberty,  as  American  citizens  devoted  to  Ameri- 
can principles,  we  cannot  support  the  nomination  of  the 
young  Califomian,  however  highly  we  may  esteem  him  per- 
scJnally,  or  even  his  wife.  Under  pretext  of  opposing  the 
extension  of  slavery,  we  should  find  ourselves  destroying  the 
safeguards  of  liberty,  and  with  the  fierce  cry  of  liberty  on 
our  lips,  we  should  find  ourselves  fighting  the  battles  of 
slavery,— of  slavery  for  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black 
man. 

There  remains  only  the  Democratic  party,  whose  candi- 
date is  James  Buchanan.  I  am  not  attached  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  have  not  for  several  years  voted  with  it. 
In  fact,  though  sometimeS  voting  with  it,  I  was  never, 
properly  speaking,  a  member  of  it,  far  less  one  of  its  lead- 
ers. I  find  several  things  in  its  Cincinnati  Platform  to 
which  I  am  opposed,  and  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the 
majority  of  its  leaders  and  managers.  But  as  parties  now 
stand,  I  have  no  alternative.  In  the  essential  matters  it 
takes  its  stand,  and  it  is  the  only  party  in  the  country  that 
does  take  its  stand,  on  true  American  ground.  It  opposes 
itself,  with  what  motive  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  inquire, 
firmly  to  the  un-American  principles  of  both  the  other 
parties,  and  resists  with  all  its  energy  the  introduction  of 
non-political  elements  into  American  politics.  It  recog- 
nizes the  great  American  principle  that  political  power  is 
limited,  and  that  moral  and  religious  questions  do  not  fall 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  recognizes  State  rights,  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  individual  liberty.  As  American  citi- 
zens we  can,  therefore,  vote  for  its  candidate  without  diS' 
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loyalty  to  American  principles^  and  as  American  citizens 
determined  to  do  our  duty  to  our  country,  and  to  defend 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  we  must  do  so. 

It  is  our  duty,  our  imperious  duty,  to  resist  in  all  legal 
ways,  with  all  the  power  and  influence  we  have,  the  tend- 
ency of  a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  now  so  strong  and  so 
threatening,  to  introduce  into  oiir  politics  moral  and  religious 
questions,  such  as  the  Catholic,  the  Slavery,  and  the  Maioe 
Liquor  Law  questions.  The  views  the  anti-slavery  men 
and  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  men  hold  may  be  very  wise  and 
very  just,  and  it  may  be  their  right  and  their  duty  to  caiTy 
them  out  by  argument  and  moral  suasion;  on  that  question 
we  offer  here  no  opinion;  but  they  have  no  right  to  attempt 
to  carry  them  out  politically,  and  to  get  them  embodied  in 
civil  enactments.  To  do  it  were  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
.  political  agitation  and  civil  legislation  as  fatal  to  all  per- 
sonal freedom  and  independence  as  that  sanctioned  by  John 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  or  attempted  by  the  New  England  Puri- 
tans in  early  Colonial  times.  This  course  of  political  agita- 
tion and  civil  legislation,  the  greatest  danger,  nay,  the  only 
real  danger  that  threatens  us,  we  are  bound  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  resist,  and  we  see  no  more  effectual  way  of 
resisting  it  than  by  voting  in  the  coming  election  with  the 
Democratic  party,  which  stands  pledged  to  oppose  it. 

We  do  not  urge  the  support  of  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  ou  the  ground  of  its  supposed 
partiality  to  Catholics  as  such.  The  argument  adduced 
by  some,  that  we  ought  to  support  that  party  because  it 
has  heretofore  appointed  Catholics  to  office,  and  will  most 
likely  do  so  again,  has  no  great  weight  with  us,  and  is  in- 
deed one  we  regret  to  see  urged.  Government  is  instituted 
for  the  common  good  of  the  governed,  not  for  the  sake  of 
office-holders.  We  care  not  by  whom  the  offices  are 
ffiled,  whether  by  Catholics  or  non-Catholics,  provided  they 
are  well  filled.  We  would  not  support  a  party  that  would 
exclude  a  man  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  but  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  no  man  should  be  appointed  to  any 
office,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  or  that  he  is  not  a  Catholic. 
No  man's  Catholicity  or  non-Catholicity  should  ever  be  tak- 
en into  consideration  in  judging  of  his  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  office,  because  religion  lies  above  politics,  and  all  Chris- 
tian denominations  stand  before  the  Constitution  and  laws 
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on  the  footing  of  equality.  If  we  as  CatholicB  forget  this, 
and  ask  office  because  we  are  Catholics,  we  make  ourselves 
a  Catholic  party  in  politics,  and  necessarily  provoke  a  non- 
Catholic  party  which  will  oppose  us.  We  do  not  regard 
the  Democratic  party  as  one  whit  more  favorable  to  Cath- 
olics as  such  than  the  other  parties,  but  we  do  regard  it 
as  more  ready  to  defend  the  equal  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  on  this  ground  we  support  it,  for  our  rights  as  Cath- 
olics are  secured,  if  our  equal  rights  as  American  citizens 
are  recognized  and  protected.  We  want  no  special  favors 
from  the  government ;  we  ask  nothing  from  it  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  Catholics.  We  want  only  what  is  our 
due  as  American  citizens,  and  that  is  equality,  which  with 
us  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  be  treated  as  well  as  others, 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  others  also. 

The  great  misfortune  of  our  politics  is  the  indiiference 
to  principle  in  their  chief  managers.  Our  patriotism  de- 
generates into  a  love  of  place  or  power,  and  our  devotion 
to  equality  is  but  another  name  for  our  struggle  for  superi- 
ority. The  newspaper  press  rarely  discusses  a  question  in 
the  light  of  great  principles,  and  too  often  contents  itself 
with  appealing  to  low  passions,  and  to  local  and  transitory 
interests.  This  is  to "  be  regretted.  It  makes  us  appear 
worse  than  we  really  are,  and  makes  us  think  more  meanly 
of  ourselves  than  we  deserve.  The  American  people  are 
at  bottom  a  serious  and  earnest  people,  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  acting  from  high  and  noble  principles.  Their 
indifference  is  factitious,  and  their  selfishness  results  from 
the  want  of  reflection  oftener  than  from  innate  perversity. 
We  have  but  to  present  them  high  and  disinterested  prin- 
ciple and  they  will  act  from  it.  We  may  see  the  proof  of 
this  in  the  very  class  of  people  whom  the  South  call  fanat- 
ics, the  Free-soilers  and  Abolitionists.  These  people  are 
not  fanatics  ;  they  are  men  who  are  in  earnest,  and  who 
act  from  principle.  Their  error  is  not  in  being  opposed  to 
slavery,  or  in  wishing  to  make  every  man  a  freeman,  but 
in  seeking  to  do  through  political  action,  what  under  our 
system  they  have  the  right  to  attempt  only  by  moral 
means.  We  like  slavery  as  little  as  they  do,  and  should 
rejoice  as  much  to  see  the  slaves  really  emancipated,  made 
freemen  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  as  they  would,  but 
higher  principles,  and  interests  still  more  sacred  forbid  us 
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to  attempt  the  end  they  seek  by  the  means  they  propose. 
We  would  no  more  support  a  party  determined  to  perpetu- 
ate slavery,  than  we  would  a  party  determined  to  use  the 
Federal  government  to  abolish  it.  The  question  of  its 
perpetuation  or  abolition  lies  outside  of  Federal  politics, 
and  we  who  live  in  non-slave  States  have  no  right  to  use 
any  means  but  moral  and  religious  means,  such  as  address 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  individuals,  to  effect  one  or 
the  other.  We  do  not  regard  even  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
men  as  fanatics,  or  not  as  necessarily  fanatics.  They 
have  a  great  and  good  aim,  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance,— a  most  hideous  and  destructive  vice  whose  ravages 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate,  and  so  far  we  go  with 
them  heart  and  soul.  They  err  and  become  dangerous 
only  when  they  attempt  to  use  the  political  power  of  the 
State,  when  they  have  the  right  to  use  only  the  power  of 
reason  and  religion  for  its  suppression. 

But  these  very  parties  prove  that  the  American  people 
can  act  from  principle,  and  it  should  be  our  study  to  force 
our  elections  to  turn  on  principles,  not  on  petty  personal, 
local,. or  transitory  interests.  It  becomes  us  specially  as 
Catholics  to  do  this,  and  our  press  should  never  suffer  itself 
to  appeal  to  low  personal  motives,  but  should  always  rise 
to  just,  lofty,  and  disinterested  principle.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  can  elevate  the  tone  of  American  politics,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  American  institutions.  It  is  not 
for  any  special  benefit  we  as  Catholics  shall  reap  from  sup- 
porting Mr.  Buchanan  that  we  urge  our  friends  to  support 
him,  but  it  is  on  broad  national  grounds,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  American  principles,  and  all  classes  of  American 
citizens.  The  Fremont  men  would  perhaps  bid  higher  in 
one  sense  for  our  votes,  but  our  right  to  vote  is  a  sacred 
trust,  and  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  exercise  it  for  the 
pubUc  good,  according  to  our  best  judgment.  We  are, 
then,  it  seems  to  us,  bound  in  conscience  to  give  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan our  suffrages  in  the  coming  Presidential  election. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  :  A 
Sketch  of  its  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Henby  dk 
CouRCY.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  John  Gilmary 
Shea.  New  York :  Dunigan  &  Bro.  1856.  12mo.  pp. 
591. 

Mr.  Henry  de  Courcy  is  a  Frenchman  who  came  to 
this  country  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  mafa'ng  his  fortune,  as  an  agent  or  partner  of  a 
French  commercial  house  in  this  city,  which  purpose,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  he  effected,  and  that  having  effected  it,  he 
has  returned  to  his  native  France.  While  here  he  took 
great  interest  in  Church  matters,  contributed  several  arti- 
cles to  the  Freeman's  Jouimalj  and  did  regularly  the 
American  affairs  for  the  Univers^  as  Mr.  Gondon  does 
those  of  England  for  the  same  Paris  newspaper.  He  had 
zeal  and  industry,  very  likely  good  intentions,  but  he  nevei 
approached  to  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  American 
people  or  American  institutions,  and  those  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Univers  on  American  subjects  or  on  Catholic 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice  are  marked  by  a  silliness,  ignorance,  imperti- 
nence, and  untruthfulness,  which  we  have  rarely  seen 
matched.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  from  his  pen 
that  indicated  large  thought,  or  manly  and  liberal  feeling. 
His  mind  is  narrow  and  one  sided,  and  instead  of  being  a 
broad  and  liberal-hearted  Frenchman,  such  as  France  often 
sends  us,  and  to  whom  as  Catholics  we  willingly  acknow- 
ledge our  debt  of  gratitude,  he  is  the  little  man  of  a  clique, 
incapable  of  seeing  what  little  he  does  see,  save  as  lessened 
and  distorted  by  being  seen  through  its  spectacles.  He 
appears  to  have  come  here  with  the  impression,  not  uncom- 
mon among  European  provincials,  that  the  Americans  are 
for  the  most  part  native  Indians,  and  still  in  their  original 
savage  state,  saving  a  few  gleams  of  civilization  emitted  by 
French  missionaries  to  furrow  for  an  instant  their  darkness, 
and  we  cannot  discover  that  he  ever  became  aware  of  his 
error.  A  man  less  qualified  to  write  on  American  society, 
American  institutions,  or  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
it  were  hard  to  find,  and  we  beg  our  friends  in  France  to 
place  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  any  statement,  opinion, 
or  judgment  of  his  concerning  any  thing  American. 
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Aided  by  his  learned  translator,  Mr.  Shea^  he  has  in  the 
work  before  us  collected  a  certain  number  of  fects,  documents, 
details,  and  anecdotes,  not  without  interest,  nor  without 
importance  for  sotoe  portions  of  our  Ecclesiastical  history, 
but  the  work  before  us  is  not  itself  history.  It  is  a  se- 
ries of  newspaper  articles,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  Church 
matters  in  the  United  States,  hastily  thrown  ofif  and  care- 
lessly strung  together.  They  might  pass  without  much 
censure  as  the  chance  contributions  to  a  Parisian  journal 
by  a  French  traveller  willing  to  give  his  countrymen  such 
information  of  the  doings  of  French  Missionaries  in  this 
heathen  land  as  fell  in  his  way,  but  they  should  never  have 
been  collected  into  a  volume,  and  far  less  have  been  "  done" 
into  English.  We  can  conceive,  and  we  say  it  with  sorrow, 
no  good  purpose  their  publication  can  answer.  They  have 
a  foreign  and  hostile  tone,  and  can  have  no  other  effect 
here  than  to  set  Catholics  of  one  nationality  by  the  ears 
with  those  of  another,  and  to  deepen  the  impression  in 
non-Catholic  American  minds,  deep  enough  already,  that 
Catholicity  is  in  this  country  a  foreign  religion,  and  that 
whoever  embraces  it  makes  himself  virtually  a  foreigner. 
From  his  long  residence  here  he  will  be  presumed  to  have 
associated  with  Catholics  and  to  have  expressed  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  snappishness,  and  ill-nature,  towards 
non-Catholic  Americans,  running  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume,  which  if  taken  to  be  characteristic  of  Catho- 
lics would  embarrass  us  not  a  little,  and  greatly  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the 
part  of  our  foreign  Catholic  friends  to  suppose  that  they 
can  serve  the  cause  of  Catholicity  here  by  abusing  non- 
Catholic  Americans. 

The  American  people  are  a  frank,  plain-dealing  people, 
and  wish  those  who  address  them  to  speak  out  in  free  and 
manly  tones,  from  honest  and  ingenuous  hearts.  They  love 
courage,  boldness,  and  independence,  but  they  despise  little- 
ness, meanness,  crookedness,  blarney,  and  vituperation. 
Tell  them  their  faults  in  a  straightforward  way,  in  a  free, 
manly  tone,  without  passion  or  ill-temper,  and  tl^^y  will 
respect  you  ;  but  attempt  to  play  the  virago  with  them, 
and  they  will  despise  you,  or  kick  you  out  of  their  way. 
The  Americans,  like  Englishmen,  are  proud,  not  vain,  nay, 
too  proud  to  be  vain,  and  you  must  win  their  respect,  and 
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make  them  feel  that  yomr  good  opinion  of  them  is  worth 
having,  before  you  can  influence  them  by  appeals  to  their 
love  of  approbation.  It  may  be  their  misfortune  or  their 
crime  that  they  care  so  little  about  your  opinion  of  them, 
and  are  so  insensible  to  your  gibes  or  your  sneers,  but  that 
they  think  too  much  of  themselves  to  be  moved  to  change 
their  conduct  by  a&y  thing  you  may  say  against  them,  is  a 
fact  that  you  must  take  into  the  account  in  your  dealing 
with  them.  They  look  upon  Catholics  here  as  the  weaker 
party,  and  the  judgment  of  Catholics,  unsupported  by  the 
manliness  and  vigor  of  their  character,  their  personal  dig- 
nity and  self-respect,  will  count  for  little  with  them.  To 
scold  them,  to  tell  them  that  they  have  lost  your  good  opin- 
ion, and  that  nnless  they  behave  differently  you  must  cut 
them,  will  only  call  forth  from  them  the  gruff  reply,  "  Who 
the  devil  are  you  ?  "  We  are  simply  describing,  not  de- 
fending ;  and  we  merely  tell  foreign  Catholics  what  they  are 
to  expect  in  their  dealings  with  non-Catholic  Americans.  As 
.  long  as  Catholics  are  here  the  weaker  party,  and  want  the 
power  to  render  their  views  efl^cious,  their  good  or  their 
bad  opinion  will  not  be  taken  into  serious  consideration, 
and  they  can  gain  nothing  by  arguments  addressed  to  van- 
ity or  love  of  approbation.  To  suppose  it  were  as  great  a 
mistake  as  to  suppose  that  their  respect  is  to  be  won  by 
tameness  and  servility.  The  American  admires  courage, 
he  respects  power,  and  if  you  have  not  much  of  either,  you 
can  reach  him  only  through  his  sense  of  justice.  Convince 
him  that  his  course  towards  you  is  essentially  unjust,  and 
he  will  change  it,  for  he  cannot  be  unjust  without  forfeiting 
his  self-respect,  and  it  is  always  his  own  self-respect,  not 
your  approbation,  he  seeks. 

Mr.  de  Courcy  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  this  trait  in  the 
American,  nay,  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  character,  and 
writes  as  if  the  true  way  to  bring  non-Catholic,  Americans 
to  treat  the  Church  properly  is  either  to  flatter  or  to  mortify 
their  vanity.  But  he  should  know  that  in  dealing  with 
them  it  is  pride,  not  vanity,  he  has  to  deal  with,  though 
sometimes,  it  grieves  us  to  confess,  the  pride  of  provincisds 
or  colonists,  rather  than  of  the  denizens  of  the  metropoliai 
We  have  not  as  a  people  wholly  forgotten  as  yet  the  sense 
of  colonial  dependence,  and  many  of  us  still  look  to  Eng- 
land as  our  metropolis.    This  is  one  of  our  weaknesses,  but 
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a  weakness  of  which  we  are  every  day  getting  the  better. 
A  few  more  such  diplomatic  Tictories  as  those  recently 
gained  over  English  and  European  statesmen  by  Mr.  Sec^ 
retary  Marcy,  and  we  shall  get  bravely  over  it,  and  cease  to 
look  for  our  metropolis  out  of  our  own  country.  Ignorant  of 
the  real  American  character,  Mr.  de  Courcy  has  adopted  a 
tone  better  fitted  to  excite  their  contempt  than  to  command 
their  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  well  adapted  to  irritate 
Catholics  themselves  against  our  non-Catholic  coimtrymen. 
This  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  aim  of  Catholics  in  or  out  of 
the  country  should  be  its  conversion.  It  is  a  low  and  narrow 
view  of  our  duty  to  suppose  that  it  is  simply  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  Catholics  already  here,  and  it  is  a  grave  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  we  can  advance  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  as  Catholics,  by  mean^  which  irritate  us  against  or 
alienate  us  from  our  non- Catholic  countrymen.  Our  duty 
is,  after  that  of  preserving  our  own  faith,  and  bringing  up 
our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  win  to  the  Church  all  those  who  are  without. . 
But  we  cannot  labor  with  any  effect  for  this,  unless  we  love 
them,  and  make  them  feel  that  we  are  prompted  to  it  only 
by  our  sincere  and  disinterested  affection  for  them.  We 
are  not  here  in  an  old  Catholic  country,  where  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  really  or  nominally  Catholic,  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  repulse  heresy  or  infidelity  ;  but  in 
a  missionary  country,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  non- 
Catholics,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  convert  them  to 
the  true  faith.  This  we  cannot  do  by  means  which  alienate 
them  from  us,  or  us  from  them.  Love  begets  love,  and  our 
love  must  beget  their  love.  The  love  of  God  in  us,  must 
beget  the  love  of  God  in  them,  and  bind  them  and  ua  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  never-failing  charity.  We  must 
bear  with  their  indifference,  their  hardness,  their  stubborn- 
ness, and  even  with  their  injustice  to  ourselves.  We  must 
not  return  wrath  for  wrath,  railing  for  railing,  or  wrong 
for  wrong.  We  must  overcome  anger  by  meekness,  ha- 
tred by  love,  and  unbelief  by  faith.  We  regret,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  de  Courcy  did  not  see  proper  to  write  in 
a  more  kindly  feeling  towards  non-CathoUo  Americans,  and 
exhibit  more  of  that  blessed  charity  which  never  fails,  and 
without  which  faith  and  zeal  are  but  as  sounding^brass  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal. 
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We  regret  also  that  Mr.  de  Courcy  had  not  a  mind 
and  heart  large  and  liberal  enough  to  comprehend  that  all 
Catholics  are  brethren,  and  that  Catholicity  soars  above  all 
the  petty  distinctions  of  nation  or  race.  He  is  a  Frenchman, 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  write  with  the  stem  impartiality  of 
Catholic  truth.  In  writing  on  the  Church  in  this  country, 
it  was  his  duty  to  write  for  the  glory  of  God  rather  than  for 
the  glory  of  France  and  Frenchmen.  France  aided  us 
generously,  if  you  will,  in  our  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence, although  she  had  her  own  ends  to  answer  by  sep- 
arating us  from  her  maritime  rival ;  French  Catholics  have 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  planting,  growth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  our  country,  and  never  will  an 
American  Catholic  forget  the  services  rendered  in  past  or 
present  times  by  holy  Prelates  and  missionaries  of  French 
origin  and  education.  But  in  doing  liberal  justice  to 
French  Catholics,  we  see  no  necessity  of  forgetting  that 
others  have  labored  not  without  success  in  the  same  field. 
^  As  an  American  by  birth  and  lineage,  we  cannot  forget,  to 
say  nothing  of  native  Americans,  the  CaroUs,  the  Neals, 
the  Fenwicks,  the  Ecclestons,  the  Spaldings,  the  Reynolds, 
that  Belgians,  Hollanders,  Russians,  Poles,  Spaniards,  Eng- 
lishmen, Italians,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least.  Irishmen 
have  also  rendered  us  important  services.  No  nationality 
has  the  monopoly  of  the  glory  of  founding  and  promoting 
Catholicity  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  who  provokes 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  various  nationalities  of 
which  our  Catholic  population  is  composed,  is  our  enemy, 
and  not  our  friend.  The  French  Revolution,  which  exiled 
religion,  virtue,  and  nobility  from  France,  sent  us  in  early 
times  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  laborious,  eminent, 
and  most  successful  missionaries,  and  Frenchmen,  or  men 
of  French  descent,  fill  at  this  moment  a  larger  number  of 
American  Sees  than  are  filled  by  men  of  any  other  nation- 
ality, except  our  own.  We  complain  not  of  this;  we  rejoice 
that  it  is  so,  for  we  are  as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
Enow-Nothingism  into  the  Church  as  we  are  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  state.  But  we  do  complain  of  Mr.  de 
Courcy  for  seeming  to  be  unable  to  see  any  good  in  the  coun- 
try that  has  not  come  from  France,  for  calling  up  the  recol- 
lection of  difficulties,  jealousies,  and  envyings  which  were 
better  forgotten,  and  speaking  disparagingly  of  illustrious 
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Prelates  who  have  deserved  well  of  Catholic  America,  but 
who  happen  not  to  have  been  of  French  birth  or  lineage. 
He  has  wronged  in  particular  the  memory  of  the  first  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  and  cast  unworthy  suspicions  on  his  charac- 
ter and  services.  We  treasure  the  memory  of  a  Mar^chal,  a 
Cheverus,  a  Flaget,  a  Dubois,  aBrut^,  us  a  part  of  the  wealth 
of  our  infant  Church,  but  we  treasure  with  equal  pride  and 
affection  that  of  John  England.  Mr.  de  Courcy  leaves  the 
impression  on  his  readers  that  no  Irish-bom  prelate  in  this 
country  has  ever  understood  his  position,  or  worthily  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  we  are  aware  of  no 
prelate  we  have  had,  whatever  his  nationality,  that  better 
understood  his  position  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  or  the  position 
to  be  assumed  and  maintained  by  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  than  Bishop  England.  We  have  had,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  no  bishop  who  more  thoroughly  divested 
himself  of  that  Europeanism,  borrowed  from  the  secular 
society,  which  can  never  take  root  here,  and  ought  not  to  do 
so  if  it  could,  or  more  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the . 
country  and  her  institutions.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
his  Gallicanism,  which,  by  the  way,  he  renounced  before 
his  death,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  he  made  some  mistakes, 
and  did  not  always  discriminate  with  sufficient  care  between 
American  principles  and  the  popular  understanding  of  them 
by  American  politicians,  but  be  sought  with  true  wisdom 
and  true-hearted  loyalty  to  represent  the  Church  before  the 
American  people  in  her  Catholicity,  free  firom  all  foreign 
nationalisms  which  would  tend  to  conceal  or  mar  her  love- 
liness, and  to  make  Catholics  understand  that  their  relation 
to  the  American  republic  and  government  is  one  of  concord 
and  affection,  not  of  antagonism  and  hatred.  His  policy, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  was  American,  and  substantially  what 
we  have  urged  in  the  first  article  in  our  present  Beview. 
We  have  visited  Charleston  for  ourselves,  seen  with  our 
own  eyes  and  heard  with  our  own  ears  fix)m  those  who  knew 
him  well  what  have  been  the  results  of  his  Episcopal  labors, 
and  we  cannot  suffer  a  single  remark  to  be  uttered  in  dis- 
paragement of  him  without  making  such  protest  as  we 
may.  Ho  was  a  great  prelate,  a  great  man,  a  learned  man, 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  writer  and  orator,  and 
the  standing  and  tone  he  gave  to  Catholics  in  his  own  dio- 
cese are  such  as  we  would  see  given  to  them  in  every  diocese 
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in  the  Union.  If  he  differed  in  opinion  with  another  bishop 
it  does  not  necesfiarily  follow  that  he  was  wrong.  We 
speak  not  of  the  living,  we  provoke  no  comparisons  between 
them  and  the  dead.  Among  living  prelates  tht^re  may 
be  many  that  will  rival,  and  even  out-rival  the  late 
Bishop  England,  although  of  Irish  origin  like  himself,  and 
now  often  misapprehended  and  misappreciated  by  honest, 
intelligent,  and  well-meaning  Catholics.  We  laymen  who 
write  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  very  liable,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  to  pass  judgment  on  matters  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  No  layman,  whatever  his  zeal, 
his  learning,  his  talent,  or  his  piety,  is  able  to  judge  the 
administration  of  any  bishop,  for  no  layman  does  or  can 
know  all  the  difficulties  a  bishop  has  to  contend  with,  the 
complicated  and  delicate  affairs  he  has  to  manage,  or  the 
compromises  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils  he  is  frcKjuently 
obliged  to  make.  While  it  is  lawful  for  us  as  laymen  to 
defend  the  bishop  who  is  assailed,  or  whose  character  is 
disparaged,  we  should  be  chary  of  breathing  a  censure 
against  any  bishop  who  has  not  manifestly  forgotten  his  char- 
acter and  office,  whether  living  or  dead.  We  have  spoken 
of  Bishop  England  as  an  act  of  justice  to  his  memory,  and 
because  we  have  been  ourselves  accused  of  injustice,  and 
we  fear  we  have  not  always  been  just  to  him.  But  let 
that  pass.  What  is  principally  our  concern  at  present  is 
to  enter  our  indignant  protest  against  Catholics  in  Catholic 
matters  setting  up  one  nationality  against  another.  There 
is  not  only  bad  policy,  but  there  is  forgetfulness  of  Catho- 
lic dogma  as  well  as  of  Catholic  charity  in  it.  In  our 
country  men  of  all  nationalities  have  labored  faithfully 
according  to  their  gifts  and  opportunities  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  and  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  he  who  would 
institute  invidious  comparisons  or  excite  jealousies  between 
them  is  doing  the  work  of  8atan,  and  is  a  firebrand  in  our 
Catholic  community.  French  Catholics  have  laid  us  under 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  but  they  have  done  it  as  Catho- 
lics, not  as  Frenchmen.  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Gterman 
Catholics  have  also  done  us  and  are  doing  us  great  service, 
but  by  their  Catholicity,  not  by  their  distinctive  national- 
ities. So  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  Catholics.  So 
in  a  degree  certainly  inferior  to  none  must  be  said  of  Irish 
Catholics,  who  with  their  children  constitute  the  largest 
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and  most  active  portion  of  our  Catholic  population.  Yet 
they  have  served  the  Church  as  Catholics,  not  as  Irish,  and 
our  gratitude  is  due  them  as  Catholics,  not  as  Irishmen. 
We  know  them^  Jove  them,  honor  them,  and  are  grate- 
ful to  them  as  Catholics  ;  and  as  Catholics,  not  as  Irishmen, 
will  they  receive  their  share  in  the  glory  of  contributing 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  nothing  to  us  as  Irishmen.  In 
religion  we  know  no  national  distinctions,  and  if  we  ever 
allude  to  them,  it  is  to  rebuke  the  ill-judged  and  dangeroift 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  Church,  or  to  make  the 
Church  in  this  country  the  monopoly  of  any  nationality. 
We  censure  no  man  for  his  nationality;  we  judge  no  man 
by  his  nationality;  and  we  suffer  no  man  to  censure  us,  or 
attempt,  especially  in  our  own  native  land,  to  abridge  our 
freedom  of  speech  or  action,  for  our  oWn.  Religion  is  Catho- 
lic, not  national,  and  whenever  we  find  any  man  attempting 
to  foist  a  distinctive  nationality  on  the  Church,  or,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  a  foreign  nationality  on  our  country, 
we  shall  judge  it  our  duty  to  rebuke  him,  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  defeat  his  mad  attempt.  Mr.  de  Courcy  has  done 
us  great  disservice  by  his  petty  national  prejudices,  and  by 
provoking  comparisons  and  calling  up  recollections  not 
unfitted  to  disturb  our  peace  and  good  fellowship. 

We  cannot,  furthermore,  understand  on  what  principle 
Mr.  de  Courcy  has  composed  bis  book.  It  is  a  strange 
jumble  of  facts  and  opinions,  thrown  together  without  any 
perceptible  order  or  bond  of  union.  Professedly  it  contains 
the  history  of  Catholicity  only  in  five  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  but  in 
reality  it  glances  at  the  Church  in  the  whole  Union,  and 
gives  a  complete  view  of  it  in  no  diocese  or  State.  The 
author  has  apparently  no  conception  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  facts,  and  often  dismisses  matters  of  great  signifi- 
cance with  a  passing  allusion,  and  dwells  even  to  tedious- 
ness  on  minute  details  of  no  interest  or  importance.  What 
is  creditable  to  his  own  countrymen  he  relates  with  fulness, 
as  well  as  what  is  discreditable  to  Catholics  of  other  nation- 
alities. He  dismisses  Moimt  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland, 
certainly  one  of  the  first  literary  institutions  we  have,  with 
a  passing  note,  and  spends  pages  in  describing  others  of 
little  importance.    In  giving  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
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New  York,  he  notices,  under  the  head  of  the  New  York 
diocese,  what  has  been  done  by  our  present  illustrious 
Archbishop  only  within  what  is  that  diocese  now,  without 
giving  him  credit  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  dioceses  of 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  and  the  half  of  Newark,  before 
the  division.  This  is  not  just,  for  it  is  due  to  the  Arch- 
bishop that  his  administration  should  have  credit  for  what 
it  did  out  of  the  present  diocese  as  well  as  in  it,  when  bis 
diocese  included  the  whole  State,  and  half  of  New  Jersey. 
The  truth  we  suppose  to  be  that  Mr.  de  Courcy  had  only  a 
fragmentary  knowledge  of  Catholic  affairs  in  the  country, 
knew  not  where  to  seek  the  requisite  information,  and 
concluded  that  what  he  did  not  know  could  hardly  be  worth 
knowing.  The  work  is  carelessly  translated,  and  stDl  more 
carelessly  printed.  The  translator  transfers  the  French 
word  preventions  untranslated,  and  has  paid  no  attention 
to  the  purity  of  his  mother  tongue.  In  one  place  we  are 
told  that  Archbishop  Carroll  was  the  son  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, and  in  another  that  he  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Car- 
roll ;  in  the  one  case  making  him  the  brother  and  in 
the  other  the  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  He 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  cousin  of  the  venerable  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  In  one 
place  we  find  events  spoken  of  as  having  happened  in 
1886,  which  b,  we  believe,  still  future.  The  author,  we 
presume,  intended  to  write  1586.  These  inaccuracies,  and 
they  are  legion  throughout  the  volume,  are  for  the  most 
part  typographical,  and  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  proof- 
reader. How  far  errors  of  a  more  serious  character  have 
crept  into  the  narrative,  we  are  not,  we  are  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, familiar  enough  with  the  Catholic  history  of  our  own 
country  to  say. 

But  enough  of  feult-finding.  With  all  its  errors,  crot- 
chets, short-comings,  omissions,  and  commissions,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  read  this  volume  without  edification,  or 
without  having  our  love  and  veneration  for  the  Fathers  of 
the  American  Church  increased.  Let  us  say  frankly  that 
they  were  greater  men,  and  better  understood  the  difficul- 
ties and  duties  of  their  time  and  position  than  we  have, 
somehow  or  other,  been  led  to  believe,  and  we  are  half  afraid 
that  in  our  ignorance  we  may  have  said  things  that  might 
seem  unjust  to  their  memory.     If  so,  deeply  do  we  regret 
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it.  Times  change,  and  the  course  most  proper  to  be  adopted 
at  one  time  is  not  always  the  most  proper  to  be  adopted 
at  another.  And  never  have  we  intended  any  thing  we 
have  written  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespectful  or 
ungrateful  to  them  ;  but  had  we  known  in  the  outset  as 
much  of  their  difficulties,  their  labors,  their  trials,  their 
struggles,  their  self-denial,  their  prudence,  their  wisdom, 
and  their  enlightened  zeal,  as  we  are  able  to  gather  even 
from  the  crude  statements  in  the  book  before  us,  our  heart 
would  have  warmed  nK)re  to  them,  and  we  should  have  re- 
ferred to  them  in  terms  of  far  deeper  gratitude  and  afiec- 
tion.  It  really  seems  to  us  that  they  did  better  in  their 
day  and  generation  than  we  are  doing  in  ours,  and  that  the 
laity  of  those  early  times,  considering  their  means  and  num- 
bers, effected  more  than  we  effect  at  present.  But  perhaps 
this  is  an  illusion  common  to  all  persons  when  contrasting 
what  they  see  in  the  present  to  be  done,  with  what  they 
see  that  a  past  generation  has  done.  Yet  if  we  of  the 
present  generation  do  our  duty  as  well  as  our  fathers  did 
theirs,  we  shall  <lo  well.  It  was  no  slight  work  that  of  con- 
ciliating Protestant  prejudice,  and  gaining  a  position  for 
Catholics  in  a  country  so  hostile  as  ours  was  when  our  first 
Bishop  was  consecrated.  Perhaps  the  French  urbanity  and 
high  cultivation  served,  us  then  far  better  than  would  have 
done  that  bolder,  more  energetic,  and  more  uncompromising 
spirit  which  we  have  sought  to  stimulate,  and  which  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  American  character;  and  though 
we  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge  of  harshness  and  severity 
which  in  the  beginning  was  brought  against  our  Beview,  we 
can  well  explain  and  excuse  it. 

We  have  spoken  severely  against  Mr.  de  Courcy's 
volume,  for  we  do  not  like  it,  and  there  are  things  in  it  not 
unlikely  to  do  harm  ;  but  yet  to  those  who  know  how  to 
pick  it  out,  there  is  much  useful  information  in  it,  and  as 
the  production  of  a  man  engaged  while  writing  it  in  mak- 
ing his  fortune  as  a  merchant,  it  deserves  to  be  honorably 
mentioned.  In  devoting  his  leisure  to  serious  studies  for  the 
interest,  as  he  doubtless  believed,  of  religion,  he  set  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  the  imitation  of  our  young  men  engaged 
in  business.  The  work,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  continued, 
whether  by  Mr.  de  Courcy  himself  or  by  his  translator  we 
are  not  informed.     We  should  prefer  that  it  should  be  by 
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his  translator,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  valuable 
historical  works.  The  fault  with  Mr.  Shea  is  his  want  of 
proper  artistic  skill,  and  his  carelessness  as  to  style-afld  dic- 
tion. He  has  ability,  great  industry,  and  might  with  pro- 
per time  and  care  continue  Mr.  de  Courcy's  work  in  a 
manner  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion,  and  secure  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  Catholic  community.  A  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  is  needed,  and  especially  by  the  nu- 
merous converts  added  daily  to  the  number  of  the  faithful, 
to  enable  them  to  place  themselves  in  possession  of  the  Cath- 
olic tradition  of  the  country,  to  which  for  the  most  part 
on  their  conversion  they  are  strangers.  It  would  enable 
them  to  understand  better  Catholic  things  in  America, 
and  to  avoid  many  misapprehensions  and  misjudgments  to 
which  they  are  now  almost  inevitably  exposed.  Written 
with  taste  and  judgment,  not  from  a  national  but  a  Cath- 
olic point  of  view,  with  the  requisite  information  and  ac- 
curacy, in  a  loving  spirit,  without  exaggeration  or  acrimony, 
passion  or  prejudice,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  books  we 
could  put  either  into  the  hands  of  our  own  youth  or  those 
of  non-Catholic  Americans.  Mr.  de  Courcy  cannot  write 
it ;  Mr  Shea  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  were  he  to  do 
it,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can,  he  would  find  his  account 
in  it. 

But  if  he  proposes  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  his  best 
way  is  to  let  the  present  work  go,  and  begin  his  history 
from  the  beginning,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Maryland  ;  for  though  the  Church  was  earlier 
planted  in  other  sections  of  what  is  now  the  Union,  Mary- 
land is  the  real  mother  of  American  Catholicity.  Or  if  he 
should  adopt  Mr.  de  Courcy's  volume,  it  should  not  be 
without  thoroughly  revising  it,  in  the  light  of  more  extended 
researches,  and  fuller  information.  There  are  far  richer 
documents  for  our  Church  history,  we  are  told,  than  Mr.  de 
Courcy  has  had  access  to,  or  dreamed  of,  and  of  these  the 
historian  should  be  careful  to  avail  himsel£ 
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Art.  VII. — Inkerman.     By  a  Guardsman. 


'  TwAs  a  dark  and  frosty  midDight, 

The  ground  was  chill  and  damp, 
There  was  silence  in  the  trenches, 

There  was  slumber  in  the  camp: 
We  had  plied  the  trembling  battery, 

Until  darkness  hid  the  town, 
From  the  ditches,  wet  and  weary, 

We  were  glad  to  lay  us  down. 
For  the  camp-fire  not  a  faggot, 

Not  a  blanket  for  the  storm. 
Naught  but  fever's  first  hot  flushing 

Had  we  there  to  keep  us  warm. 
With  the  worn  and  veteran  canvas 

Drenched  and  dripping  overhead. 
With  a  knapsack  for  our  pillow. 

And  the  clammy  clay  our  bed, — 
Yet  we  wrap  our  coats  about  us. 

Yet  we  lay  us  on  the  ground, 
Toil  hung  heavy  on  our  eyelids. 

Soon  our  sleep  Was  sweet  and  sound : 
And  for  warmth  we  clustered  closer, 

Arm  in  arm  and  breast  to  breast, 
While  in  dreams  suspended  o'er  us, 

Came  the  vision  bright  and  blest, 
Of  the  parted  ones  that  meet  us, 

With  a  rapture  still  and  dumb. 
Of  the  million  mouths  that  greet  us. 

With  a  volleyed  "  Welcome  Home!*'- 
As  the  maimed  and  martyr  relics 

Of  the  plumed  and  burnished  band. 
That  erst  leapt  forth  from  Albion, 

Totter  back  unto  her  strand. 
And  a  tide  of  loud  Ilosannas 

Swells  from  all  the  choral  land. 

n. 

All  is  silent  on  the  hillside. 

As  the  sentries  come  and  go, 
Save  the  roar  of  the  Tchernaya 

Thro'  its  rocky  pass  below. 
Or  the  tramp  of  some  lone  rider 

Careering  to  and  fro : 
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Save  where  moveth  thro'  the  midnight 

Some  heart-heavy  engineer, 
Save  some  boding  groups  that  murmur 

Of  our  undefended  rear. 
Scarce  a  cannon  rearward  planted. 

Scarce  a  rampart  lined  our  flanks, 
Tho'  'twas  whispered  by  our  captains, 

Tho'  'twas  muttered  thro'  the  ranks. 
If  the  legions  in  the  valley 

Ever  swarm  to  the  attack, 
Bare  breasts  and  British  bayonets 

Stand  alone  to  hurl  them  back. 
Tet  we  sleep  no  whit  less  soundly. 

And  we  dream  our  dream  of  bliss, 
Tho'  for  an  Army's  ruin 

Never  chance  or  night  like  this. 

ni. 

In  marble  Sebast6pol 

The  bells  to  chapel  call : 
Our  outposts  hear  the  chanting 

Of  monks  within  the  wall. 
Why  meet  thej^  there,  with  psalm  and  prayer 

'  Tis  some  high  festival. — 
By  the  old  Achaian  ruin 

Why  groan  those  heavy  wheels  ? — 
Some  forage  freighted  convoy 

Toward  the  leaguered  city  steals. 
Sleep  ! — will  the  serfs  twice  routed 

Dare  the  freeman's  steel  again, 
Will  the  slaves  we  stormed  ftom  Alma 

Beard  the  lion  in  his  den  f — 


rv. 

Tis  a  drizzling  Sabbath  daybreak, 

Cheerless  rings  the  reveill6e. 
Thro'  the  shroudlike  mists  around  us 

Not  a  stone's  throw  can  we  see : 
Feebly  up  the  clouded  welkin 

Toils  the  morning  bleak  and  gray. 
Dim  as  twilight  in  October, 

Dawns  that  dark  and  dismal  day. 
The  camp  once  more  is  sounding, 

Slowly  putting  on  its  strength, 
As  a  boa,  starved  from  torpor, 

Half  uncoils  its  lazy  length. 


?- 
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Some  are  drying  their  damp  muskeU, 

Some  gloss  the  rusted  steel, 
Some  are  crouching  o'er  the  watchfires 

At  the  hurried  matin  meal : 
Some  are  bending  o'er  their  Bibles, 

Others  bid  the  beads  of  Rome, 
Many,  still  unwaken'd.  hearken 

To  the  Sabbath  bells  of  home. 
The  mountain  and  the  valley 

With  the  hoary  haze  are  white, 
Sea  and  river,  friend  and  foeman, 

Town  and  trench  ar«  hid  from  sight : 
And  the  camp  itself  so  softly 

With  the  snowy  mist  is  blent, 
Scarce  the  waving  of  the  canvas 

Shows  the  outline  of  the  tent 

V. 

Hark,  the  rifle's  hawklike  whistle  ! — 

But  we  stir  not  for  the  din, 
Till  with  sullen  step  the  pickets 

From  the  hills  are  driven  in, — 
Till  the  river  seemed  to  thunder 

Thro'  its  rocky  pass  below. 
And  a  voice  ran  thro'  the  army, 

"  Up  to  arms !— it  is  the  foe ! " 
Up  with  the  Red  Cros^  banner, 

Out  with  the  victor  steel, 
**Up  to  battle,"  the  drums  rattle, 

"Form  and  front,"  the  bugles  peal. — 
From  the  tents  and  from  the  trenches, 

From  the  ramparts,  from  the  mine, 
We  are  groping  for  the  bayonet, 

We  are  straggling  into  line ; 
Half  attired  and  half  accoutred, 

Spur  the  officers  headlong. 
And  the  men,  from  slumber  starting, 

Round  their  colors  fiercely  throng. 
Then  the  lit  artillery's  earthquake 

'  Shook  the  hills  beyond  the  gorge — 
Mute  were  then  a  thousand  hammers 

Smiting  hard  the  sounding  forge. 
Full  upon  us  comes  the  ruin, — 

They  have  ranged  the  very  spot, — 
Purple  glares  the  sod  already. 

As  the  storm  falls  fast  and  hot. 
At  our  feet,  the  earth  foams  spraylike 

'Neath  the  tempest  ot  their  shot. 
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VI. 

Croacbed  like  caged  and  fretted  Hod, 

For  the  unseen  foe  we  glare, — 
Not  a  bayonet,  not  a  sabre 

Thro'  the  rolling  mists  appear. 
Yet  fiill  sure  the  slaves  are  on  us, — 

For  along  the  river's  bed 
Tolls  the  low  and  measured  thunder 

Of  a  mighty  army's  tread. 
The  hearts  beneath  our  bosoms 

Swell  high  as  they  would  burst, 
We  know  not  what  is  coming, 

But  we  nerve  us  for  the  worst : 
Fast  our  shoulders  grow  together, 

firm  beneath  that  iron  hail, 
The  tall  Red  Line  is  forming, 

That  was  never  known  to  quail. 
Up  from  the  slopes  beneath  us 

Nearer  thrills  the  muffled  hum, 
They  are  stepping  to  the  onset, 

Without  trumpet,  without  drum. 
And  we  clutch  our  pieces  tighter — 

Let  them  come  I 

VII. 

The  fog  before  us  deepens : — 

Like  a  dark  spot  in  a  storm, 
Along  the  mist-wreathed  ridges, 

Their  crowded  columns  form : 
The  helmets  and  the  gray-coats 

Scarce  pistol-shot  ahead, — 
They  are  on  us — let  us  at  them — 

Unavenged  we  have  bled. 
To  work ! — ^the  eager  rifle 

Is  warming  at  our  cheeks. 
Yon  column's  head  is  melting 

As  the  levelled  Mini^  speaks. 
Now  forward  with  the  bayonet! — 

Fast  as  floods  through  river  sluice^ 
The  yeomanry  of  England 

On  the  Muscovite  is  loose. — 
Yet  bide  they  there  to  meet  us, 

A  phalanx  of  gray  rock : 
In  vam — no  human  bulwark 

Can  breast  the  coming  shock. 
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At  them— on  them — o'er  them — through  them, 

The  Red  Line  thunders  still, 
A  cheer,  a  diarge,  a  struggle, 

Aud  we  sweep  them  from  the  hill. 
Not  a  man  had  we  left  living 

Of  the  masses  marshalled  there, 
But  their  siege-guns  in  the  gorges 

Stay  our  conquering  career. 
Then  as  we  hreathe  from  slaughter, 

And  ere  we  close  our  ranks. 
The  foe,  one  column  routed. 

Hurls  a  fresh  one  on  our  flanks. 
Unappalled  and  unexhausted. 

We  welcome  the  new  war, 
Tho'  like  locusts  in  midsummer 

Swarm  the  legpons  of  the  Czar. 
Fifty  thousand  men  are  on  us. 

Scarce  a  tithe  of  them  are  we, — 
Well  might  they  swear  to  drive  us 

Ere  nightfall  to  the  sea. 
Yet,  St.  George  for  merry  England  i 

A  volley,  and  we  close, 
'Neath  the  martyr  cross  of  bayonets, 

Redder  yet  the  Red  Line  grows. 

vni. 

These  are  not  the  men  of  Alma, 

Who  are  now  so  well  at  work ; 
On  the  Danube,  at  Silistria, 

They  have  schooled  them  'gainst  the  Turk ; 
O'er  the  mountains  of  Circassia 

Their  black  eagles  they  have  borne. 
And  the  children  of  their  High  Priest 

Lead  the  stem  fanatics  on. 
Point  to  point,  and  breast  to  bosom. 

Hand  to  hand  we  madly  clinch, 
And  the  ground  we  win  upon  them 

Is  disputed  inch  bv  inch. 
The  warrior  blood  of  Britain 

Never  rained  so  fast  a  tide, 
Man  and  captain  ftdl  together. 

Peer  and  peasant  side  by  side. 
We  have  routed  thrice  our  number. 

Still  their  front  looms  thrice  as  vast, 
And  our  line  is  thinned  and  jaded. 

And  our  men  are  falling  fast. 
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Upon  them  with  the  bayonet ! — 

Our  powder  waxes  scant — 
What  more  with  foe  so  near  him 

Does  British  soldier  want  ? 

IX. 

Once  more — once  more,  borne  backward 

Their  hurling  legions  dj, 
And  we  saw  our  brave  Commander, 

With  his  staff  come  riding  by  ; 
Calmly  he  dared  the  danger, 

But  a  gloom  was  in  his  eye, 
For  the  mounds  of  his  dead  soldiers 

Lay  around  him  thick  and  high. 
God  icnowa  his  thouQ:ht  I — It  might  be 

Of  other  mounds,  I  ween, — 
Of  parapets,  which,  mounted. 

Such  havoc  had  not  been. 
But  in  brunt  of  battle  ever 

Was  the  Saxon  bosom  bare. 
Some  hailed  him,  as  he  passed  us, 

With  a  hearty  English  cheer ; 
And  as  the  nobles  round  him 

Were  falling,  did  we  pray. 
That  his  hero  life  amid  the  strife. 

Might  be  spared  to  us  that  day. 
O  dark  the  cloud  that  rested 

On  our  chieftain's  anxious  brow : 
He  has  staked  his  all  on  the  Spartan  wall — 

It  must  not  fail  him  now  ! 


Then,  as  waveless  in  the  tempest 

Broods  the  white  wing  of  a  gull, 
O'er  the  hurricane  of  battle 

Swept  a  momentary  lull. 
Countless  lay  the  dead  and  dying. 

Few  and  faint  the  living  stood. 
Every  blade  of  grass  beneath  us 

Had  its  drop  of  hero  blood. 
To  our  knees  the  stiffening  bodies 

Of  our  fallen  comrades  rose, 
But  higher,  deeper,  thicker, 

Lay  the  holocaust  of  foes. 
And  so  fast  the  gore  of  Russia 

From  the  British  bayonet  runs, 
Trickling  down  our  dented  rifles. 

That  our  hands  slip  on  our  guns. 
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Far  along  the  scarlet  ridges 

Looming  dim  thro'  mist  and  smoke, 
In  scattered  groups,  divided 

By  coppice  and  dwarfed  oak, 
Rest  the  remnant  of  our  army, 

Rests  each  motley  r^ment, 
Coldstream.  Fusiieer,  and  Ranger, 

Line,  and  Guard  together  blent, — 
To  the  charge  still  steroly  leaning, 

Undismayed,  undaunted  still. 
Grimly  frowning  o'er  the  valley, 

Proven  masters  of  the  hill. 
A  windgust  from  the  mountain' 

Swept  the  driving  rack  away, 
And  we  saw  our  battling  brothers. 

For  the  first  time  that  dark  day. 
But  as  up  the  white  shroud  drifted, 

St  George,  what  sight  beneath  ! — 
'Twas  as  when  the  veil  is  lifted 

From  the  stony  face  of  death. 
Ri^ht  before  us,  right  beneath  us. 

Right  around  us,  everywhere. 
The  fresh  hordes  of  the  Despot 

On  flank  and  centre  bear : 
Around  us  and  about  us 

The  arm^d  torrent  rolls. 
As  around  a  foundering  galley 

Glance  the  fins  of  bristling  shoals. 
O  never,  England,  never, 

Tho'  aye  outnumbered  sore, 
Has  thy  world-encountering  banner 

Faced  such  fearful  odds  before. 

zi. 

On  they  come,  like  crested  breakers 

That  would  whelm  us  in  their  wrath, 
Or  the  wingdd  flame  of  prairies 

Whirling  stubble  from'  its  path. 
But  with  cheer  as  stout  as  ever 

To  the  charge  again  we  reel, 
Again  we  mow  before  us 

Those  harvests  of  stiff  steel. 
Too  few,  alas,  the  living 

These  hydra  hosts  to  stem. 
But  our  comrades  lie  around  us. 

We  can  sleep  at  last  with  them. 
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Rally,  Britons,  round  your  colors, 

And  if  no  succor  near, 
Then  for  God,  our  Queen,  our  country, 

Let  us  proudly  perish  here. 
Each  hand  and  foot  grows  firmer, 

As  they  yell  their  demon  cry ; 
Each  soldier's  cheek  grows  brighter. 

As  his  last  stem  task  draws  nigh : — 
By  the  dead  of  Balaklava, 

We  will  show  them  how  to  die  ! 

XII. 

Heard  ye  not  that  tramp  behind  us  ? 

If  a  foeman  come  that  way, 
We  may  make  one  charge  to  venge  us, 

And  then  look  our  last  of  day. 
As  the  tiger  from  the  jungle, 

On  the  bounding  column  comes, 
We  can  hear  their  footfall  ringing, 

To  the  stem  roll  of  their  drums ; 
We  can  hear  their  billowy  surging, 

As  up  the  hills  they  pant, — 
O  God,  how  sweetly  sounded 

The  well-known  **  En  avant !  " 
With  their  golden  eagl^  soaring. 

Bloodless  lips  and  falcon  glance, 
,  Radiant  with  the  light  of  battle. 

Came  the  chival^  of  France. 
Ah,  full  well,  full  well  we  knew  them. 

Our  bearded,  bold  allies. 
All  Austerlitz  seemed  shining 

Its  sunlight  from  their  eyes. 
Round  their  bright  array  dividing, 

We  gave  them  passage  large. 
For  we  knew  no  line  tlien  living, 

Could  withstand  that  fiery  charge. 
One  breathing  space  they  halted — 

One  volley  rent  the  sky, — 
Then  the  pa8  de  charge  tJirills  heavenward, 

"  Vive  PEmpereur/^^  they  cry. 
Right  for  the  heart  of  Russia 

Cleave  the  swart  Gallic  braves. 
The  panthers  of  the  Alma, 

The  leopard-limbed  Zouaves. 
The  cheer  of  rescued  Briton 

One  moment  thundered  forth,  * 

The  next — ^we  trample  with  them 

The  pale  hordes  of  the  North. 
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'    Ye  that  have  seen  the  lightning 

lliro'  the  crashing  forest  ffo, 
Would  stand  aghast,  to  see  now  fast 

We  lay  their  legions  low.  f 

They  shrink — they  sway — they  falter — 

On,  on  ! — no  quarter  then — 
Nor  human  hand,  nor  Heaven's  command 

Could  stay  our  maddened  men. 
A  flood  of  sudden  radiance 

Bathes  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
Above  us  bursts  exulting 

The  sun  of  victory. 
Holy  moment  of  gr'ijn  rapture, 

The  work  of  death  is  done, 
.  The  Muscovite  is  flying. 

Lost  Inkerman  is  won ! 

But  at  night  'twas  bitter  thinking, 

As  we  dug  the  deep,  dark  grave. 
That  the  mounds  then  o'er  our  comrades 

Had  been  wall  enough  to  save. 


Art.  Vni.— literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Adelaide^  Queen  of  Italy ;  or^  the  Iron  Crown,  An  HUtorieal 
Tale.  By  William  Bernard  MacCabe.  London:  Charles  Dol- 
man.    1856.     12mo.  pp.  406. 

Mr.  MaoCabb,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  living  Catholic 
authors  in  Ireland,  is  no  stranger  to  our  readers,  all  of  whom  are  or 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  his  Catholic  History  of  England^  his 
Bertha^  and  his  Florine,  We  cannot  award  him  the  rich  and  creative 
genius  of  the  lamented  Gerald  Griffin,  nor  tlie  fine  pathos  of  that 
half  apostate,  the  author  of  the  Poor  Scholar^  but  he  is  a  scholar,  a 
true  lover  of  literature,  and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  religion. 
He  gives  to  God  all  he  has  received  from  him,  and  he  deserves  the  high 
praise  of  writing  always  with  a  fervent  love  of  Catholic  truth  and 
Catholic  virtue.  As  an  historical  novelist,  he  does  not  allow  himself 
sufficient  latitude,  and  holds  himself  too  closely  wedded  to  the  text, 
and  writes  history  rather  than  the  romance  of  history.  He  does  not 
give  his  imagination  fair  play,  and  suffers  his  memory  to  clip  the 
wings  of  his  ^nins.  His  works  would  be  more  pleasing,  and  perhaps 
equaJly  effective,  if  he  would  relieve  tiiem  with  lighter  and  more  play- 
ful scenes,  and  address  more  frequently  the  mirth^lness  so  common  to 
his  coimtrvmen,  and  which  has  done  so  ranch  to  sustain  them  amidst 
their  secular  tragedy.  But  these  are  slight  defects,  and  will  not  be 
counted  defects  by  all,  perhaps  not  a  m^ority,  of  his  readers. 

Of  his  three  historical  novels,  we  like  Adelaide  the  best.    We  think 
it  more  artistic  in  its  execution,  and  more  felicitous  in  its  conception. 
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The  characters  are  indeed  principallj  historioal,  but  some  of  them  as 
Grimald,  Gerald  the  Slinger  are  the  creations  of  the  author,  and  are 
happily  conceived,  distinctly  drawn,  and  well  sustained,  and  remain 
in  onr  memory  and  affections  as  real  and  living  as  Berenger,  Adalbert, 
or  Queen  Adelaide  herself.  WiUa  is  powerfully  drawn,  but  too  deeply 
shaded  for  a  human  being.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  part  assigned 
bv  the  author  to  Otto,  existed  only  in  promises,  all  of  which  the 
Emperor  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  break,  for  this  same  Otto 
marched  into  Italy,  entered  Kome,  expelled  Pope  John  XII.,  and  set 
up  an  anti-Pope,  Leo  YIII.  and  massacred  an  immense  number  of 
Romans.  This  was  indeed  subsequently  to  the  time  in  which  the 
author  lays  his  scene.  We  wish  he  would  follow  up  Adelaide  with 
another  historical  tale  in  which  the  Counts  of  Tuscany  will  figure, 
and  John  the  XU.  will  find  a  fitting  vindication,  for  we  believe  that 
though  but  a  boy  when  raised  to  the  Pontifical  throne  by  the  sinbter 
influence  of  his  fiimily,  he  deserves  not  the  character  given  him  by 
that  untruthful  man,  and  violent  partisan  of  the  Emperor,  Luitprand, 
the  unworthy  bishop  of  Oremona,  and  who  is  not  worthy  of  the 
slightest  credit.  The  history  of  the  Popes  in  the  tenth  century  re- 
mains to  be  written,  and  written  not  by  a  Fleury,  a  Bossuet,  or  even 
a  Muratori,  but  by  some  one  who  shrinks  instinctively  from  offering 
Peter  as  a  holocaust  to  Ciesar.  Rohrbacher  has  done  something  in 
the  Tight  direction,  bat  more  yet  remains  to  be  donfe. 

Adelaide  is  an  historical  tale,  not  a  romance,  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  its  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Pa  via.  Its  moral  purpose  is  by 
a  picture  of  the  times,  drawn  to  the  life,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
despoiling  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  and  secularizing,  that 
is,  laymen  usurpmg  the  goods  of  the  Ohurch,  and  to  impress  npon 
those  thoughtless,  rapacious,  and  worldly-minded  Catholics  just  now 
clamorous  against  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope  and  for  Uie 
secularization  of  Church  goods,  that  they  know  as  little  what  they  are 
about  as  did  those  wicked  Jews  who  crucified  our  Lord  between  two 
thieves.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  experiment  they 
would  have  us  try,  has  been  tried,  time  and  a^n,  under  Pagan, 
heretical,  and  even  Catholic  or  nominally  Catholic  sovereigns,  and 
never  without  the  most  disastrous  results.  Under  Alberic  the  tempo- 
rid  government  of  the  Pope  was  completely  secularized,  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  had  only  a  spiritual  inaependence.  What  my  Lord 
Palmerston,  D'Azeglio,  and  Oavour  would  now  bring  about  existed  in 
all  its  perfection  in  Italy  in  the  tenth  century,  and  religion,  nay,  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  peninsula  suffered  less  when  the  Arian  Goth 
held  his  court  at  Bavenna. 

What  Sardinia  and  Spain  have  recently  attempted  has  been  at- 
tempted often  enough  before,  but  never  with  advantage  to  the  people 
more  immediately  interested.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend 
every  thing  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  Papal  States ;  we  can 
believe  without  much  difficulty  that  abuses  have  crept  into  that  as  into 
every  old  government,  and  laws  and  usages  once  good  have  with  lapse 
of  time  and  its  changes  become  mischievous,  because  no  longer  oppor- 
tune ;  no  doubt  in  the  Court  of  Rome  as  in  every  other  Court  there 
are  courtiers  without  principle,  and  counsellors  whose  maxim  alwavs 
is,  quieta  non  movere;  but  however  well  disposed  the  sovereign  might 
be  to  introduce  reforms,  and  to  correct  all  abuses,  he  is  as  a  temporal 
prince  restrained  in  his  operations  by  the  secular  powers  of  Europe 
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and  cannot  for  his  own  principality  adopt  a  secular  order  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  adjoining  states.  Any  movement  of  the 
sort,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the  present  Supreme 
Pontiff,  would  precipitate  all  Europe  into  a  revolution,  and  prove 
especi^y  disastrous  to  the  Ecclesiastical  States  themselves.  Improve- 
ments must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  introduced  gradually  and  al> 
most  imperceptibly,  or  they  will  he  productive  of  more  evils  than  they 
were  intended  to  cure.  The  Papal  government  must  move  more 
slowly  in  all  reformations  than  purely  secular  governments,  because  it 
has  a  deeper  sense  of  justice,  and  a  more  sacred  regard  for  vested  rights. 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope  is 
behind  that  of  the  most  advanced  European  State.  Rome  is  undoubt- 
edly inferior  to  London  as  a  commercial  city,  but  there  are  other 
things  worth  living  for  besides  trade  and  industry,  and  we  shall  look 
in  vain  in  Home  or  the  Roman  States,  for  that  miserable  and  degraded 
population  which  swarms  in  English  and  Scotch  cities,  or  conceals 
itself  in  the  English  mines  and  coal  pits.  True,  man  is  not  worked  so 
hard  as  he  b  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  not 
turned  to  so  good  account  as  a  mere  animal.  The  unfeeling  and 
grasping  few  may  not  derive  so  great  a  material  profit  from  his  toiL 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Roman  peasant,  upon  the  whole, 
does  not  stand  higher  in  the  moral  scale,  and  is  not  a  happier  man 
even  with  regard  to  this  world  than  the  English  operative.  Nations 
that  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  accumulation  of  material  goods, 
and  provide  only  the  expensive  pleasures  of  the  senses,  ai'e  as  unwise 
in  relation  to  time  as  to  eternity. 

The  enemies  of  thePope^s  temporal  government  are  not  moved  by 
any  regard  for  the  well-being  of  hb  temporal  subjects,  but  by  an  insane 
desire  to  break  down  the  Papacy,  which  they  suppose  to  he  inseparar 
bly  connected  with  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  and  to  clear  the 
field  for  temporal  governments  or  revolutionbts  to  follow  out  their 
own  ever- varying  passions,  without  any  spiritual  or  moral  restraint, 
but  the  very  inadeiquate  restraint  of  private  conscience.  There  is  a 
degree  of  impudence  in  the  Englbh,  French,  and  Sardinian  govern- 
ments, just  as  concluding  a  war  ostensibly  undertaken  for  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  a  sovereign  and  that  sovereign  the  Grand 
Turk,  in  attacking  tl>e  independence  of  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe, 
and  that  sovereign  the  Father  of  the  Christian  world,  and  proposing 
to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  management  of  hisStat^  that  is  only  a 
step  removed  from  the  sublime.  How  long  has  France  been  so  well 
governed  that  she  has  acauired  the  right  of  dictating  to  independent 
sovereigns  how  they  shall  govern  their  States.  WoSd  it  not  be  well 
for  England  to  reform  her  government  of  Ireland  and  India  before 
calling  upon  the  Pope  to  reform  his?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Sar- 
dinia to  cease  tyrannizing  over  conscience  and  setting  at  naught  the 
rights  of  property  before  reading  a  lecture  to  the  Pope?  Would  there 
not  be  at  least  as  much  edification  in  seeing  professedly  Christian 
nations  banding  together  to  protect  the  Pope  in  his  capacity  as 
Sovereign  Prince,  as  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  Islam !  But  what  is  to 
be  expected  of  Christian  nations  that  extend  the  protection  of  inter- 
national law  to  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  and  outlaw  the 
Father  of  Christendom  1  They  are  past  the  influence  of  reason,  and 
are  sublime  in  their  shamelessness.  There  b  great  bravery  in  making 
war  on  priests,  almost  as  much  as  in  making  war  on  defenceless  women 
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and  chQdren.  O  brave  England!  O  Christian  France!  O  heroic 
Sardinia!  O  immortal  Palmerston,  immortal  Walewski,  immortal 
Cavonr!  How  do  yon  make  ns  love  constitntional  and  absolute  mon- 
archy, and  make  ns  blosh  for  onr  American  republicanism  and  want  of 
European  refinement.  There  was  when  the  Papal  Nuncio  visited  us 
not  an  American  found  to  insult  him.  We  were  too  cowardly  for  that^ 
and  we  could  find  only  Europeans  to  threaten  his  life  and  bum  him  in 
effigy.  Unhappy  Americans!  What  will  become  of  you  without 
kings  and  a  titled  nobility ! 

The  secularizers,  that  is,  robbers  and  plunderers,  of  Church  proper- 
ty proceed  on  the  false  assumption,  that  the  property  of  the  Church  is 
locked  up  from  all  public  uses  and  is  sunk  to  the  nation.  This  has 
never  been  the  case.  The  Church  lands,  especially  those  held  by  re^ 
ligious  houses,  were  better  cultivated,  more  productive,  and  maintained 
in  greater  comfort  a  proportionably  larger  population  than  the  lands  of 
lay  proprietors ;  and  in  the  very  worst  of  times  the  revenues  received 
and  expended  by  a  rich  Abbey,  were  put  to  as  good  a  use,  to  say  the 
least,  as  those  which  the  modern  lay-lord  squanders  on  his  horses,  his 
dogs,  and  his  mistresses.  As  a  political  economist  we  find  it  far  more 
easy  to  defend  monastic  institutions,  than  the  rich  and  insolent  aristoc- 
racies that  have  robbed  them  of  their  possessions.  But  when  will 
men  learn  "that  the  rights  of  property  are  as  sacred  when  vested  in 
ecclesiastical  as  non-ecclesiastical  persons. 

We  are  glad  Mr.  MacCabe  has  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject. 
It  is  a  field  which  he  may  cultivate  for  a  long  time  without  exhausting 
its  fertility.  We  thank  him  most  cordially  for  his  AdelaidCy  and 
warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


2.  The  Rut  of  the  Dutch  Repvhlic,    A  History,    By  John  Lothbop 
MoTLET.    New  York:  Harper  <&  Brothers.  1856.    8  vols.  8  vo. 

These  volumes  were  not  sent  us  till  the  hot  days  of  July,  and  we 
found  them  too  heavy  for  summer  reading.  We  have  as  yet  only 
glanced  at  them.  They  bear  marks  of  industry  and  literary  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  of  whom  we  would  speak  well,  if  we  could,  but 
of  a  great  lack  of  true  artistic  skill  and  true  historical  genius  and  judg- 
ment. The  author  betrays  a  bigotry  which  takes  us  by  surprise,  and  a 
want  of  true  historical  appreciation  of  men  and  things  which  we  were 
not  prepared  for  in  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  Bostonian.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  who  aspires  to  rank  with  the  first  historians 
of  the  age,  who  can  gravely  contend  that  Indulgences  were  a  permission 
to  commit  sin,  and  can  talk  about  the  infamous  ^^  jus  primce  noctisf" 
The  author  depicts  the  sad  state  of  things  in  Holland  prior  to  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  and  dwells  to  satiety  on  the  corruptions  in  the 
Church,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Papacy,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tains that  the  Hollanders,  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  people,  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Papal  power.  This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  reason- 
ing ?  How  could  the  Papacy  be  responsible  for  the  disorders  of  a  nation 
that  resolutely  refused  to  submit  to  its  authority  ?  And  what  else  but 
disorders  could  be  expected,  when  prelates,  nobles,  and  people  rejected 
that  authority  ? 

We  regard  the  Dutch  as  a  brave  and  industrious  people,  full  of 
energy,  perseverance,  and  pluck.    In  that  they  cast  off  the  authority 
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of  the  Church  we  of  course  coDdemn  them,  but  inasrauch  as  they  cast 
otf  that  of  Philip  the  Secoud,  and  rose  into  a  free,  independent  republic, 
we  honor  them.  We  have  no  interest  in  defending  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, whom  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church 
in  his  time,  however  sincere  may  have  been  his  faith,  or  edifying  his 
private  devotion.  As  we  have  studied  his  history,  he  intended  to  make 
Catholicity  his  stepping-atone  to  universal  monarchy.  We  do  not  re- 
gard the  interests  of  the  Church  as  identified  with  his  success,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  read  the  history  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
without  prejudice,  but  the  writer  of  that  history  must,  if  he  would  do  it 
justice,  distinguish  the  national  and  political  question  from  the  reli- 
gious, which  both  parties  at  the  time  confounded.  Mr.  Motley,  we 
fear,  has  not  done  this.  We  intend,  however,  on  an  early  occasion,  to 
return  to  his  volumes,  and  give  them  a  thorough  and  impartial  review. 


3.  Philoaophie  et  Religion,  Lignite  de  la  liaison  Humaine  et  Nice^- 
site  de  la  RMlation  Divine.  Par  II.  L.  C.  Marbt,  Doyen  de  la  Fa- 
cult6  Th^ologie.  Vicaire  G6neral  de  Paris.  Paris:  Leroux  et  Jouby, 
1856.    Tome  I.    8vo.  pp.  644^ 

This  is  the  first  of  six  volumes,  or  rather  six  distinct  works  which  the 
Abb6  Maret  proposes  to  publish  under  the  general  title  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  and  the  only  one  which  has  as  yet  appeared.  Each  volume 
is  to  be  complete  in  itself.  This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Dignity  of 
Uuman  Reason  and  the  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation.  It  is  a  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and  one  which  in  its  philosopliical 
doctrines  comes  nearer  to  our  own  than  any  we  have  before  met  with 
from  a  French  author.  We  think  the  learned  Abb6  will  bv  this  volume 
do  much  to  allay  the  unhappy  disputes  between  the  so-called  Tradition- 
alists and  Rationalists  ana  to  restore  solid  philo:iophical  studies  in 
France.  We  read  many  years  ago,  not  without  fruit,  his  work  on 
Pantheism  in  Modern  Society,  but  he  has  grown  much  since  then,  and 
has  now  given  us  a  work  of  rare  and  solid  merit.  We  intend  to  render 
our  readers  a  full  account  of  it,  in  our  next  Review.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  beg  the  distinguished  author  to  accept  our  thanks  for  doing  us  the 
honor  of  sending  us  a  copy  with  big  autograph.  We  also  beg  our  iriends 
in  France  and  elsewhere  to  observe  that  our  address  is  New  York,  not 
Boston. 


4.  An  Elementary  Greek  Gramma/r^  based  on  the  latest  German  edition 
'of  Kuhner.  By  Charles  O'Lbary,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland.  New  York ;  D.  &  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.,  1856. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  grammar  over  the  Greek  grammars 
heretofore  in  use  is  that  it  renders  the  rudiments  of  the  language  much 
easier  to  learn  and  retain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  a  multitude  of  iso- 
lated instances  fatiguing  the  memory  of  the  student  than  the  legitimate 
deductions  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  language.  We  recommend 
the  book  to  the  examination  of  teachers.  As  far  as  we  have  had  time 
to  examine  it  ourselves,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  it. 
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5.  ElemenU  of  Geometry  and  TVigonometry,  Bv  B.  Sestini,  B.  J., 
Author  of  an  Analytical  Geometry,  &c.,  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Georgetown  Ck)llege.  Baltimore  : 
Murphy  &  Co.,  1856. 

Had  this  book  been  written  by  any  one  else,  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  given  it  unqualified  praise  ;  but  the  great  reputation  and 
known  ability  of  the  author  make  us  expect  so  much  from  him,  that 
defects,  which  in  others  we  might  pass  unnoticed,  in  him  attract  our 
attention,  and  make  us  regret  that  what  is  so  good  is  not  perfect. 
Father  Sestini  tells  us  that  his  method  is  "  thoroughly  synthetical." 
"  He  calls  synthesis,  or  the  synthetical  method,  the  proceeding  from 
universal  principles  and  more  obvious  to  particulars  and  the  more  re- 
condite truths."  This  is  not  properly  the  synthetic,  but  the  analytic 
method,  thenatureof  which  is  to  decompose  or  analyze  the  general 
principle,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  particular  fact  contained  therein. 
Next,  he  tells  us  on  the  first  page  of  his  Introductory  Article,  that 
"  the  dimensions  of  any  body  or  apace^  either  existing,  or  simply  con- 
ceived^ eannot  be  more  than  three.  This  is  not  only  not  strictly  exact, 
but  has  also  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  vulgar  and  unphilosoptiiQ^  no- 
tions both  of  space  and  possibility,  which  the  student  of  geometry  will 
have  to  unlearn  as  soon  as  he  enters  on  the  study  of  Metaphysics. 
These,  together  with  such  expressions,  in  open  defiance  of  English 
grammar,  as:  "join  M  with  Pand  0 :  we  will  have  &c.,"  to  be  met  with 
on  almost  every  page ;  and  several  latinisms  and  italicisms  scattered 
through  the  work,  are  the  principal  defects  which  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of.  Teachers,  perhaps,  will  not  regard  it  as  so  well  suited  as  some 
other  works  for  the  short  period  which  is  usually  allotted  to  the  study 
of  geometry  in  the  greater  part  of  our  schools ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  proves  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mathematical  science  on  the  part  of  its  highly  esteemed  author. 


6.  Poems:  By  Aubrey  de  Verb.    London:  Burns  &  Lambert,  1856. 
16mo   pp.  819. 

There  is  much  true  poetic  feeling,  as  well  as  unaffected  piety  in 
these  poems. 


7.  A  Popular  Andent  History,  By  Matthew  Bridges,  Esq.  Q.  A 
Popular  Modern  History,  By  the  same.  New  York  :*D.  &  J. 
Sadlier  &  Co.,  1856.    16mo.    Each  one  volume. 

These  two  works  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  give  more  cor- 
rect views  of  history  than  any  other  popular  volumes  we  are  acquainted 
with.  We  have  remarked  only  one  error  of  much  importance.  The 
author  supposes  with  most  historians  that  St.  Leo  III.  revived  the 
Empire  of  the  West  and  gave  it  to  Charlemagne.  This  is  a  lyistake. 
The  Pope  simply  revived  the  Imperial  dignity,  or  raised  Charlemagne, 
who  was  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  the  Imperiardignity. 
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9.  The  Altar  Manual^  or  Imtruetions  and  Becotionsfor  Communion; 
including  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  from  the  "  Delices  des  Ames  Pieusesy  By  Edward 
Oaswell,  M.A.  New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Oo.,  1856.  82mo. 
pp.  480. 


10.  Mondial  of  Piety  for  the  Use  of  Seminaries.    Baltimore:  Murphy 
48mo. 


11.  Phesdri  Augusti  Liberti,  Fahulorum.  Libri  V.  12.  Cornelius 
Nepoe  de  vita  exeellentium  Imperatorum,  lAber  Uhicus,  New 
York  :  Donigan  &  Brother,  1866. 


18.  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical ;  oi\  the  Conditions  and 
Course  of  the  Life  of  Man,  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  m  the  University  of 
New  York.  Illnstrated  with  nearly  three  hundred  wood  engravings. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1856.    8vo.  pp.  649. 

We  have,  as  yet,  had  time  to  do  no  more  than  glance  through  this 
volume  by  Dr.  Draper,  and  we  must  reserve  a  full  review  and  appreci- 
ation of  it  to  a  future  occasion ;  but  we  have  read  enough  of  it  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  learned  and 
scientific  professor.  It  is  a  work  of  solid  merit,  and  marks  very  dis- 
tinctly the  revolution  in  physiological  science  that  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  exceedingly  well  written, 
in  a  clear,  compact,  and  metallic  style,  and  gives  us  we  suppose  the 
latest  results  of  science  as  applied  to  Human  Physiology.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  how  far  the  author  has  carried  his  special  science  forward, 
or  what  additions  he  has  himself  made,  but  he  is  certainly  up  to  its 
present  position.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
complete  science  of  the  conditions  and  course  of  the  life  of  man.  He 
has  left  many  problems  yet  unsolved,  but  he  has  stripped  the  science  of 
much  of  the  mystery  which  formerly  enveloped  it;  cleared  it  of  many 
of  its  contradictions,  and  exploded  a  multitude  of  fanciful  theories,  and 
placed  its  study  on  a  solid  basb.  We  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to  accept 
all  the  author^s  inductions,  and  though  we  regard  his  statistics  as  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  we  think  them  too  limited  and  too  uncertain  to  sup- 
port the  superstructure  he  rears  on  thenu  He  has  adopted  more  of  the 
principles  and  reasonings  of  Phrenology  than  can  stand  the  test  of  real 
science.  He  rejects  professedly  and  honestly  materialism,  and  shows 
that  the  positive  sciences  favor  instead  of  opposing  the  great  principles 
of  natural  religion ;  but  we  think  his  theory  of  studying  Uie  physical 
phenomena  through  the  physiolo^cal  will  not  prove  as  successful  as  he 
hopes.  The  soul  is  formacorporu,  and  the  study  of  the  soul  must  gov- 
ern the  study  of  the  body.  The  author  lacks  a  sound  metaphysics,  and 
indeed  underrates  specidative  science,  yet  he  has  product  the  most 
scientific  work  we  are  acquainted  with  on  his  subject,  and  certainly  a 
work  highly  creditable  to  his  profession  and  to  the  scientific  character 
of  our  country.    We  shall  ^eat  it  more  at  large  hereafter. 
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*^*  In  the  notice  in  our  last  Review  of  a  work  on  Japan  by  Miss 
Oaddell,  we  cited  from  the  work  a  passage  which  may  be  understood 
to  imply  that  the  Jesuits  neglected  to  do  what  they  might  have  done 
to  supply  a  native  clergy  for  the  Japan  Mission.  We  had  no  intention 
of  implying  any  thing  more  than  our  regret  that  a  native  clergy 
had  not  been  supplied,  and  expressing  our  conviction  that  a  native 
clergy  is  desirable  wherever  practicable.  As  to  where  practicable  or 
impracticable  we  intended  to  express  no  opinion,  and  we  certainly 
meant  not  by  any  means  to  join  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  their 
complaints  of  the  Children  of  St.  Ignatius,  for  whom  we  have  a  pro- 
found veneration,  and  to  whom  we  have  not  a  few  personal  reasons 
for  being  deeply  grateful. 

It  seems,  also,  that  some  remarks  we  made  in  regard  to  the  Uniters 
gave  pain  to  some  of  our  friends.  We  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  part 
of  our  Catholic  duty  to  swear  by  the  Univers^  in  which  both  we  and 
our  country  have  been  traduced,  and  which  affects  to  condemn  what 
we  understand  by  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 
The  Univers  has  many  good  qualities,  and  has  the  honor  to  be  opposed 
by  the  whole  infidel  press  of  France;  but  it  also  publishes  a  great .  deal 
of  nonsense,  and  is  apt  to  forget  that  it  has  no  more  right  than  other 
Catholic  journals  to  speak  by  authority.  France  is  a  great  country  no 
doubt,  but  we  are  not  Frenchmen,  and  we  can  understand  no  reason 
why  we,  because  we  are  Cathdlics,  should  fall  down  and  worship  the 
Imperial  idol  it  has  set  up.  We  have  no  ill-will  to  the  Univen^  and  we 
find  no  fault  with  it  when  it  does  not  belie  our  country,  and  does  not 
put  forth  its  Csesarism  in  the  name  of  Catholicity.  In  France  we  should 
support  the  Imperial  rigime^  in  this  country  we  support  Republicanism, 
because  that  is  the  best  form  of  government  which  best  fits  the  people 
who  are  to  live  under  it.  Let  the  Univers  improve  its  temper,  study 
to  be  just  as  well  as  smart,  and  defend  French  poliUcs  in  the  name  of 
France,  not  of  the  Church,  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  confound 
with  France,  and  it  will  find  in  us  a  friend  and  co-laborer,  not  an 
enemy. 
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